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CONCERNING  A  COMPILATION  OF  THE  LAWS  RELATING 

TO  EDUCATION 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly:  That  the  secretary  of  the  state  board 
of  education  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  compile  and  cause  to  be 
printed  for  distribution  twenty-Hve  hundred  copies  of  the  laws  relating 
to  education,  including  such  laws  relating  thereto  as  shall  be  enacted 
at  the  present  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

Approved,  March  14,  1907. 
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NOTE 


This  compilation  includes  all  sections  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
1902  and  later  public  acts  pertaining  to  public  schools  and  the  duties 
of  school  officers. 

Special  Acts,  under  which  several  towns  and  districts  are  organ- 
ized, are  also  given,  pages  94-117. 

At  the  margin  of  each  section  will  be  found  the  number  of  the  same 
section  in  the  General  Statutes. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  CONNECTICUT 

[article  eight] 


Of  Education 


§  I  The  charter  of  Yale  College,  as  modified  by  agree- 
ment with  the  corporation  thereof,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  passed  in  May,  1792,  is  hereby  con- 
firmed. 

§  «  The  fund,  called  the  School  Fund,  shall  remain  a 
perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  public  or 
common  schools  throughout  the  state,  and  for  the  equal  benefit 
of  all  the  people  thereof.  The  value  and  amount  of  said  fund 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as 
the  General  Assembly  may  prescribe,  published  and  recorded 
in  the  Comptroller's  office ;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  au- 
thorizing said  fund  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  public  or  common  schools, 
among  the  several  school  societies,  as  justice  and  equity  shall 
require. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOLS 


Chapter  1 


State  Board  of  Education 


General  Statutes  Chapter  129  page  557 


§  I     The  state  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  seven  Qs$t€,  §ni 
members,  of  whom  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum.    The  1819  ises  1886 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  secretary  of  the  state      Revi^ 
board  of  education  shall  be  ex  officio mtm^trs  of  said  board,    lochias 
The  general  assembly,  on  or  before  tlie  first  day  of  July,  at    i^^^ 
each  regular  session,  shall  appoint  two  members  of  said  board,  How  coMtita- 
one  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  first  of  July  of  the  year  * 
of  his  appointment  and  one  for  four  years  from  the  first  of 
July  of  the  year  next  after  his  appointment.     Of  the  four  mem- 
bers so  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  one  shall  be  from 
each  congressional  district.^ 

Vacancies  arising  during  a  regular  session  of  the  general  vacanciea 
assembly  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  general  as- 
sembly.    Vacancies  not  filled  by  the  general  assembly  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor  and  lieutertant-governor. 

The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  perform  secretary 
such  services  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  and  who  shall  be  paid 
such  salary  as  the  board  may  determine. 

The  board  shall  have  power  to  hire  necessary  clerks,  who  cierk* 
shall  assist  the  secretary  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
board  or  the  secretary  shall  prescribe. 

§  2    The  board  shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  osseetiu 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state ;  iter/^saoS 

May  direct  what  books  shall  be  used  in  all  its  schbols,  but 
shall  not  direct  any  book  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in 
five  years ; * 

'  The  members  are  paid  their  necessary  expenses    Gen  Stat  §  48 11 
•§§111,125 


Da^e*  Shall  prescribe  the  form  of  registers^  to  be  kept  in  said 

schools  and  the  form  of  blanks  and  inquiries  for  the  returns*  to 
be  made  by  the  various  school  boards  and  committees ; 

Shall  keep  informed  as  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  state ; 

And  shall  seek  to  improve  the  methods  and  promote  the 
efficiency  of  teaching  therein,  by  holding,  at  convenient  places 

Teacher*'  meet-  in  the  State,  meetings  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  in  the  best  modes  of  administering, 
governing,  and  teaching  public  schools,  and  by  such  other 
means  as  they  shall  deem  appropriate;  but  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  such  meetings  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars  in  any  year. 

Said  board  shall,  on  or  before  the  Monday  after  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January  in  each  year,  submit  to  the  governor 

Report  a  report  containing  a  printed  abstract  of  said  returns,  a  de- 

tailed statement  of  the  doings  of  the  board,  and  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  of  the  amount  and  quality 
of  instruction  therein,  and  such  other  information  as  will  ap- 
prise the  general  assembly  of  the  true  condition,  progress,  and 
needs  of  public  education.' 

*  Registers  are  supplied  to  public  and  private  schools    There  is  a  special 
form  for  evening  schools 

Private  schools  must  keep  prescribed  register   •§  20 

For  duties  of  teachers  in  connection  with  registers  see  §  215 

*  Returns  to  be  made  to  state  board  of  education  see  §  113 

a    reports  of  school  visitors    §113 

including  names  of  teachers  and  committees    §  124 
d     district  reports  by  board  of  education     §  62 

reports  of  evening  schools    §  79 

reports  of  private  schools    §  20 

reports  of  eyesight  tests    §  5 

number  and  names  of  children  attending  non-local  high  schools    §  70 

number  and  names  of  children  conveyed  to  non-local  high  schools 

§74 
salaries  of  district  superintendents    §  131 
average  attendance  in  certain  schools    §  226 
Blanks  are  supplied  for  all  above  returns  and  for  reports  of  district  commit- 
tees to  school  visitors    §  187 

'  Other  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  not  enumerated  in  this  chapter  are  to 
a    enforce  law  relating  to  attendance  at  evening  schools    §  78 
d     enforce  law  relating  to  employment  of  children    §  27 

investigate  and  grant  certificates  of  age  in  certain  cases    §  25 
c     appoint  public  library  committee    §  262 
d    order  sanitary  changes  in  schoolhouses    §  280 
e    examine  teachers  for  county  homes  and  appoint  acting  visitor  for 

said  schools    §  90 
/    relieve  towns  from  maintaining  evening  schools    g  81 
g-    appoint  agients  to  act  as  superintendents  in  certain  towns    §  133 
A    approve  high  schools  in  certain  cases    §  68    apply  to  comptroller 

for  high  school  grant    t^  70 
t     examine  incorporated  high  schools  and  academies    §  71 
J     approve  high  schools  to  which  children  are  conveyed    §  72 
apply  to  comptroller  for  high  school  conveyance  grant     ^  74 


r 

§  3    The  duties  of  citizenship  shall  be  taught  in  the  pub-    i908ch98 
lie  schools.     The  state  board  of  education  shall  prepare  and  §5^25 
distribute  to  every  school  an  outline  of  questions  and  sug- 
gestions relating  to  said  subject,  and  said  outline  may  be  used 
in  said  schools. 

§  4    The  state  board  of  education  may,  upon  public  ex-  ositenhs 
amination  in  such  branches  and  upon  such  terms  as  it  may  Revi^iaaaa 
prescribe,  grant  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any    ^*^  «**  i® 
public  school  in  the  state,  and  may  revoke  the  same.     The  cer-  SSoiSf*^* "'' 
tificate  of  qualification  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  ac- 
cepted by  boards  of  school  visitors,  boards  of  education,  and 
town  school  committees  in  lieu  of  any  other  examination.* 

§  5     The  state  board  of  education  shall  prepare  or  cause  oatecnsi 
to  be  prepared  suitable  test  cards  and  blanks  to  be  used  in    \^^*^ 
testing  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils  in  public  schools,  and  shall  BytsdRht  of 
furnish  the  same,  together  with  all  necessary  instructions  for  SSSed*"  ^  ^ 
their  use,  free  of  expense,  to  every  school  in  the  state.     The 
superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher,  in  every  school,  during  the 
fall  term  in  the  year  1904  and  triennially  thereafter,  shall  test 
the  eyesight  of  all  pupils  under  his  charge  according  to  the 
instructions  furnished,  and  shall  notify  in  writing  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  every  pupil  who  shall  be  found  to  have  any  de- 
fect of  vision  or  disease  of  the  eyes,  with  a  brief  statement  of 
such  defect  or  disease,  and  shall  make  written  report  of  all 
such  cases  to  the  state  board  of  education. 

§  6    The  board  may  appoint  an  agent  to  secure  the  ob-  astsesm 
servance  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  instruction  of  children,  and  j^y/^ujoge 
such  agent  shall  make  written  report  of  his  work  to  the  sec-  Appointment  of 
retary  semiannually.*  ^&^^ 

§  7     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  education,  oattuifn 
and  the  school  visitors,  boards  of  education,  and  town  school  Rev^8M765 
committees  to  enforce  §§23,  24,  and  25,  and  for  that  pur-  i8Mch2i'|6 
pose  the  state  board  of  education  may  appoint  agents,  under  Slid uSrUw 
its  supervision  and  control,  for  terms  of  not  more  than  one 
year,  who  shall  be  paid  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  a  day  for 
time  actually  employed  and  necessary  expenses,  and  whose  ac- 
counts shall  be  approved  by  said  board  and  audited  by  the 
comptroller.     The  agents  so  appointed  may  be  directed  by  said 
board  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  attend- 

k    approve  superintendents  in  certain  cases    §§  132  133 
/    apply  to  comptroller  for  state  average  attendance  grant    §  226 
m  make  estimates    Gen  Stat  §§  63  64 
n    make  reports    Gen  Stat  §§  199  203 
»  §211:  sec  §§67  118  195 

*  May  inspect  certificates  of  age  §  24,  and  registers  of  private  schools  §  20, 
and  if  school  accommodations  are  not  supplied  by  towns  appeal  to  selectmen  §  49 


ance  of  children  at  school^  and  to  perform  any  duties  necessary 
or  proper  for  the  due  execution  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
board.* 
oaucnu*  §  8    The  state  board  of  education  shall  keep  an  account  of 

iflM  lis  ^^^     ^^  money  drawn  and  paid  out  for  school  libraries  and  philo- 
Bw  1888  §2330    sophical  apparatus  pursuant  to  chapter  xvi,  and  the  comp- 
HbrnSTg^t      troUer  shall  annually  audit  such  account.* 
QBteeniu  §  9    ^^^  board  may  expend  such  sum  as  may  be  neces- 

18851888  sary  to  perform  the  duties  and  execute  the  powers  conferred 
upon  it,  and  shall  semiannually  file  with  the  comptroller  a  cer- 
Hxpenditaret  tificd  account  of  all  state  money  received  and  expended  during 
the  preceding  half  year,*  which  account  shall  be  audited  by  the 
comptroller.  All  orders  for  drawing  state  money  shall  be 
signed  by  the  secretary  and  countersigned  by  a  duly  authorized 
committee  of  the  board. 
&89eett78  §  10     In  all  cases  when  a  school  in  any  district  has  been 

Rev^S8^45  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^P^  during  a  portion  of*  the  school  year,  but  not 
according  to  law,**  or  when  for  any  other  cause  there  has  been  or 
FocfdtarcB  may  shall  be  a  forfeiture  of  moneys  accruing:  from  the  school  fund 
or  annual  state  appropriation  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
paid  to  any  town  or  school  district,  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education  shall,  on  application  from  such  town  or 
school  district,  examine  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  decide, 
according  to  equity,  on  the  right  of  the  applicants  to  receive 
the  money  so  forfeited;  and  if  he  decides  in  favor  of  such 
right,  and  so  certifies  to  the  comptroller,  the  same  shall  be  paid 
as  if  no  forfeiture  had  occurred. 
G  a  see  tiro  §  II     The  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  shall 

B0Tiffl?i8i47  ^innually,  in  January,  give  to  the  comptroller,  in  writing,  a  list 
vorfaitiiiMto  ^^  ^^^  towns  and  districts  which  have  incurred  the  forfeiture 
bereiKJrted  described  in  §  113,  with  the  percentage  of  forfeiture  in  each 
case ;  and  the  comptroller,  in  making  payment  of  school  moneys 
aforesaid,  shall. deduct  the  amount  of  money  which  each  town 
or  district  shall  have  forfeited  under  the  provisions  of  said 
section. 

Normal  Schools 

osmcmso  §  12     The  state  board  of  education  shall  maintain  normal 

*^18W18m'^     schools  ^s  seminaries  for  training  teachers  in  the  art  of  in- 
'^wwS^^     structing  and  governing  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  at 

1808chai6 

»  Chap  ii 

'  May  inspect  certificates  of  age  §  24,  and  registers  of  private  schools  §  20, 

and  if  school  accommodations  are  not  supplied  by  towns  appeal  to  selectmen  §  49 

*  page  66 

*  The  fiscal  year  ends  September  30.  Gen  Stat  §  182  *  §  44 


the  places  where  such  schools  are  legally  established,  and  such  Maintenance 
sum  as  the  state  board  of  education  may  in  each  year  deem 
necessary  for  their  support,  not  exceeding  eighty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  four  normal  schools  now  established,  shall  be 
annually  paid  therefor  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  on  the 
order  of  said  board ;  but  the  board  shall  not  expend  any  money 
for  a  normal  school  hereafter  established,  until  the  town, 
city,  or  city  school  district,  in  which  said  school  is  situated 
shall  have  agreed  in  writing  with  said  board  to  furnish^  and 
shall  have  furnished,  schools,  in  suitable  and  sufficient  school 
buildings  in  connection  with  the  training  department  in  said 
school,  the  terms  of  said  agreement  to  be  satisfactory  to  said 
board;  and  every  such  town,  city,  or  city  school  district  is 
hereby  empowered  to  make  and  execute  such  agreements. 

§  13    The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  shall  be  de-  oisteensi 
termined  by  the  state  board  of  education.     Said  board  may  ^^/^c^ 
make  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  candidates.    To  i889 chisel 
all  pupils  admitted  to  a  normal  school  all  its  privileges,  in-  2SS5?of  ^  *^" 
eluding  tuition,  shall  be  gratuitous ;  no  persons,  however,  shall  stiidenta 
be  entitled  to  these  privileges  until  they  have  filed  with  said 
board  a  written  declaration  that  their  object  in  securing  admis- 
sion to  such  school  is  to  become  qualified  to  teach  in  public 
schools,  and  that  they  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  state. 

§  14    The  school  officers  in  each  town  shall  annually,  esseenst 
upon  request,  forward  to  said  board  the  names  of  such  per-  ^849  1^  1883 
sons   as   they   can   recommend   as   suitable  persons   in   age,  ^^m^* 
character,  talents,  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  pupils  in  ggie^j^tonof 

said  schools.  etndente 

§  15    The  state  board  of  education  shall  expend  the  funds  QSmms 
provided  for  the  support  of  normal  schools,  appoint  and  remove  ^^^^^ 
their  teachers,  and  make  rules  for  their  management ;  *  shall  file  ^^^^^ 
semiannually  with  the  comptroller,  to  be  audited 'by  him,  a  Bxpenditoree 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  on  account  of  the  *c«|j^*»  "• 
normal  schools,  and  shall  annually  make  to  the  governor  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  those  schools  and  the  doings  of  said 
board  in  connection  therewith. 

§  16    Said    board    may    establish    and    maintain    model  esssemu 
schools  under  permanent  teachers  approved  by  it,  in  which  the  Rev^^^^i 
pupils  of  the  normal  schools  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  iswchiaji 
practice  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline.  ^^*^  echooia 
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Chapter  II 
Attendance,  Employment,  and  Instruction  of  Children 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  130,  pac^e  558 

§  17  All  parents  and  those  who  have  care  of  children* 
shall  bring  them  up  in  some  lawful  and  honest  employment, 
and  instruct  them  or  cause  them  to  be  instructed  m  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  English  g^mmar,  geog^phy,  arithmetic,  and 
United  States  history.^ 

Every  parent  or  other  person  having  control  of  a  child  over 
seven  and  under  sixteen  years*  of  age  shall  cause  such  child 
to  attend  a  public  day  school  regularly  during  the  hours  and 
terms  the  public  school  in  the  district  wherein  such  child. re- 
sides is  in  session,  or  while  the  school  is  in  session  where  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  such  child  is  made  according  to 
law,  unless  the  parent  or  person  having  control  of  such  child 
can  show  that  the  child  is  elsewhere  receiving  regularly 
thorough  instruction  during  said  hours  and  terms  in  the  studies 
taught  in  the  public  schools.* 

Children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  this  section  while  lawfully  employed  at 
labor  at  home  or  elsewhere ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  permit 
such  children  to  be  irregular  in  attendance  at  school  while  they 
are  enrolled  as  scholars,  nor  exempt  any  child  who  is  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  a  school  from  any  rule  concerning  irregularity 
of  attendance  which  has  been  enacted  or  may  be  enacted  by  the 
town  school  committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  board  of 
education,  having  control  of  the  school." 

§  18  Each  week's  failure  on  the  part  of  a  person  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  §  17  shall  be  a  distinct  offense, 
punishable  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

Said  penalty  shall  not  be  incurred  when  it  appears  that  the 
child  is  destitute  of  clothing  suitable  for  attending  school,  and 
the  parent  or  person  having  control  of  such  child  is  unable  to 
provide  such  clothing,  or  its  mental  or  physical  condition  is 
such  as  to  render  its  instruction  inexpedient  or  impracticable. 

All  offenses  concerning  the  same  child  shall  be  charged  in 
separate  counts  in  one  complaint.  When  a  complaint  contains 
more  than  one  count  the  court  may  give  sentence  on  one  or 
more  counts  and  suspend  sentence  on  the  remaining  counts. 

If  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  sentence 
it  shall  appear  that  the  child  concerned  has  attended  school 

>  Words  "  those  who  have  the  care  of  children'*  equivalent  to  parents  or 
guardians     59  Conn  489 

Statute  to  receive  a  liberal  construction    59  Conn  492 

•See  §§38  4a  43        •§§122218221        *  §  20        »  §  m     See  §  19 


regularly  during  that  time  judgement  on  such  remaining  counts 
shall  not  be  executed. 

§iQ    Whenever   the  school   visitor,   town   school   com-  ^J?P<^^??. 
^  '  ,       .  Child  reqaired 

mittee,  or  board  of  education  of  any  town  or  district  shall  toattend^hooi 
by  vote  decide,  or  whenever  the  state  board  of  education  shall  years  of  age, 
ascertain  that  a  child  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  has  not  schooling  sufficient  to  warrant  his  leaving 
school  to  be  employed,  and  shall  so  notify  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  said  child  in  writing,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said 
child  shall  cause  him  to  attend  school  regularly  during  the  days 
and  hours  that  the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  said 
parent  or  guardian  resides  is  in  session,  and  until  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  said  child  has  obtained  from  said  board  of 
school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  educa- 
tion, or  from  the  state  board  of  education,  if  the  notice 
shall  have  been  given  by  the  said  state  board  of  education, 
a  leaving  certificate  stating  that  the  education  of  said  child 
is  satisfactory  to  said  visitors,  town  school  cpmmittee,  or 
board  of  education,  or  to  said  state  board  of  education,  as 
the  case  may  be;  provided,  that  said  parent  or  guardian 
shall  not  be  required  to  cause  his  child  to  attend  school 
after  the  child  is  sixteen  years  of  age.  Each  week's  failure 
on  the  part  of  a  person  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  a  distinct  offense,  punishable  with  a  fine, 
not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  the  provisions  of  section  i8 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  proceedings  under  this  act. 

§  20    Attendance  of  children  at  a  school  other  than  a  osuenis 
public  school  shall  not  be  regar4ed  as  compliance  with  the  laws  Rer/^fsioi 
of  the  state  requiring  parents  and  other  persons  having  control  Attendance  at 
of  children  to  cause  them  to  attend  school,  unless  the  teachers  P^va**  ■chooia 
or  persons  having  control  of  such  school  shall  keep  a  register 
of  attendance  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the  state 
board  of  education  for  the  public  schools,^  which  register  shall 
at  all  times  during  school  hours  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
secretary  and  agents'  of  the  state  board  of  education,*  and  shall 
make  such  reports  and  returns  concerning  the  school  under 
their  charge  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  as 
are  required  from  the  school  visitors  concerning  the  public 
schools,*  except  that  no  report  concerning  expenses  shall  be 
required.    The  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  shall 
furnish  to  the  teachers  or  persons  having  charge  of  any  school, 
on  their  request,  such  registers  and  blanks  for  returns  as  may  be 
necessary  for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section.' 
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§  21  Every  person  who  shall  employ  a  child  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  during  the  hours  while  the  school  which  such 
child  should  attend  is  in  session,  and  every  person  who  shall 
authorize  or  permit  on  premises  under  his  control  any  such 
child  to  be  so  employed,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty 
dollars  for  every  week  in  which  such  child  is  so  employed. 

§  22  Every  parent  or  other  person,  having  control  of  a 
child,  who  shall  make  any  false  statement  concerning  the  age 
of  such  child  with  intent  to  deceive  the  t6wn  clerk  or  registrar 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  any  town,  or  the  teacher  of 
any  school,  or  shall  instruct  a  child  to  make  any  such  false  state- 
ment, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars.^ 

§  23  No  child -under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  Or  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment. 

§  24  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  a  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or 
manufacturing  establishment  shall  obtain  a  certificate  showing 
that  the  child  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  signed  by  the  registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
or  by  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  where  there  is  a  public  record 
of  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  by  a  teacher  of  the  school  which  the 
child  last  attended,  or  by  the  person  having  custody  of  the  regis- 
ter of  said  school.^ 

If  a  child  was  not  born  in  the  United  States,  the  state 
board  of  education  may  investigate  and,  if  it  appears  that  said 
child  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  may  grant  a  certificate 
accordingly,  and  this  certificate  may  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  age.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  shall  state,  under 
oath,  to  the  secretary  or  agent  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
the  date  of  birth  of  the  child,  and  shall  present  any  family 
record,  passport,  or  other  documentary-  evidence  which  said 
board  may  require,  showing  the  age  of  the  child.  The  said 
secretary  or  agents  may  administer  the  oath  required  by  this 
section. 

Every  employer  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  es- 
tablishment or  premises  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  are  employed,  who  shall  neglect  to  keep  on  file  the  cer- 
tificates described  in  this  section  or  to  show  the  same,  with  a  list 
of  the  names  of  such  children  so  employed,  to  the  secretary  or 
an  agent  of  the  state  board  of  education,  or  to  an  agent  of  the 
board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of 
education,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  town  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment or  premises  are  located,  when  demanded  during  the 
usual  business  hours,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

»  §  24      » §§  22  25 


II 

The  fee  for  recording  the  birth  of  k  child  shall  be  fifteen 
cents,  to  be  paid  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child.  For 
a  certificate  of  the  record  the  fee  shall  be  fifteen  cents. 

§  25  If  a  child  who  has  not  attended  school  in  this  state  1903  ch  75 
was  bom  in  the  United  States,  but  no  record  of  the  date  of 
birth  can  be  obtained,  or  if  the  record  of  the  date  of  birth  of  a 
child  on  a  school  register  in  one  year  is  inconsistent  with  the 
record  in  another  year,  or  if  a  child  has  not  attended  school  in 
this  state  at  least  one  term  of  twelve  weeks,  the  state  board  of 
education  may  investigate,  and,  if  it  appears  that  the  child  is 
over  fourteen  years  of  age,  may  g^ant  a  certificate  accordingly,  ^^^^^^  °' 
and  this  certificate  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  age  in  lieu 
of  the  certificate  prescribed  in  section  24.  When  the  parent  or 
guardian  applies  for  a  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  he  shall  state  under  oath  to  the  secretary  or  to  an  agent 
of  the  state  board  of  education  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  and 
shall  exhibit  upon  request  any  family  records  or  other  papers 
showing  the  age  of  the  child. 

§  26    Every  person  acting  for  himself,  or  as  agent  of  a  (^Sseeuioe 
mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment,  who      Reyisss 
shall  employ,  authorize,  or  permit  to  be  employed  in  such  es-  laS^Jh^nsYa 
tablishment  any  child,  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  §  23  or    ^^jji^s"" 
§  24,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  sixty  dollars,  and  every  week      9®«  ^^^ 
of  such  illegal  employment  shall  be  a  distinct  offense;  pro-  ^®°*^^ 
vided,  that  no  person  shall  be  punished  under  this  section  for 
the  emplojrment  of  any  child,  when  at  the  time  of  such  employ- 
ment the  employer  shall  obtain,  and  thereafter  during  such 
employment  keep  on  file,  the  certificate  provided  for  in  §  24.     • 

§  27     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  education,  ^^^J^ 
and  the  school  visitors,  boards  of  education,  and  town  school  Rev  less  §1755 
committees  to  enforce  §§  23,  24,  and  25,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  state  board  of  education  may  appoint  agents,  under  its  §SS"j^JSding 
supervision  and  control,  for  terms  of  not  more  than  one  year,  B«ctionB 
who  shall  be  paid  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  a  day  for  time 
actually  employed  and  necessary  expenses,  and  whose  accounts 
shall  be  approved  by  said  board  and  audited  by  the  comptroller. 
The  agents  so  appointed  may  be  directed  by  said  board  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  attendance^  of 
children  at  school  and  to  perform  any  duties  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  due  execution  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
board. 

§28    The  school  visitors  or  the  town  school  committee  osncfin 
in  every  town  shall,  once  or  more  in  every  year,  examine  into  Rerieessaioe 
the  situation  of  the  children  employed  in  all  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, and  ascertain  whether  all  the  provisions  of  this 
« §§  17-23 
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chapter  are  duly  observed,  and  report  all  violations  thereof  to 
the  proper  prosecuting  authority. 

§  29  Each  city  and  town  may  make  reg^ulations  concern- 
ing habitual  truants  from  school  and  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  sixteen  years*  wandering  about  its  streets  or  pub- 
lic places,  having  no  lawful  occupation,  nor  attending  school, 
and  growing  up  in  ignorance;  and  may  make  such  by-laws, 
respecting  such  children,  as  shall  conduce  to  their  welfare  and 
to  public  order,  imposing  penalties,  not  exceeding  twenty  dol- 
lars for  any  one  breach  thereof. 

§  30  Every  town,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  every 
city,  having  such  by-laws,  shall  annually  appoint  three  or  more 
persons,  who  alone  shall  be  authorized  to  prosecute  for  viola- 
tions thereof.  All  warrants  issued  upon  such  prosecutions 
shall  be  returnable  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  judge  of 
the  city  or  police  court  of  the  town  or  city. 

§  31  The  police  in  any  city,  and  bailiffs,  constables, 
sheriffs,  and  deputy  sheriffs  in  their  respective  precincts,  shall 
arrest  all  boys  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
habitually  wander  or  loiter  about  the  streets  or  public  places,  or 
anywhere  beyond  the  proper  control  of  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians, during  the  usual  school  hours  of  the  school  term;  and 
may  stop  any  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  during  such 
hours,  and  ascertain  whether  he  is  a  truant  from  school ;  and 
if  he  be,  shall  send  him  to  such  school. 

§  32  Every  boy  arrested  three  times  or  more  under  the 
provisions  of  §  31  shall  be  taken  before  the  judge  of  the  crimi- 
nal or  police  court,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  city,  borough, 
or  town  where  such  arrest  is  made ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that 
such  boy  has  no  lawful  occupation,  or  is  not  attending  school, 
or  is  growing  up  in  habits  of  idleness  or  immorality,  or  is  an 
habitual  truant,  he  may  be  committed  to  any  institution  of  in- 
struction or  correction,  or  house  of  reformation  in  said  city, 
borough,  or  town,  for  not  more  than  three  years,  or,  if  such  boy 
be  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  with  the  approval  of  the 
selectmen,  to  the  Connecticut  school  for  boys. 

§  33  Officers  other  than  policemen  of  cities-  shall  receive 
for  making  the  arrests  required  by  §§  31  and  32  such  fees,  not 
exceeding  the  fees  allowed  by  law  for  making  other  arrests,  as 
may  be  allowed  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  such 
arrests  are  made ;  but  unless  a  warrant  was  issued  by  a  judge  of 
the  criminal  or  police  court,  or  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the 
officer  shall,  before  receiving  his  fees,  present  to  the  selectmen 
of  the  town  a  written  statement  showing  the  name  of  each  boy 
arrested,  the  day  on  which  the  arrest  was  made,  and  if  the  boy 
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was  returned  to  school  the  name  or  number  of  the  school  to 
which  he  was  so  returned. 

§  34    In  all  cases  arfsing  under  the  provisions  of  §§  31,  32,  Qsteetm 
or  33,  a  proper  warrant  shall  be  issued  by  the  judge  of  the         isea 
criminal  court  of  the  city,  or  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the' 
borough  or  town,  where  such  arrest  is  made;  and  the  father,  if  wamntand 
living,  or  if  not,  the  mother  or  guardian  of  such  boy,  shall  be  ****^"«^ 
notified,  if  such  parent  or  guardian  can  be  found,  of  the  day 
and  time  of  hearing.    The  fees  of  the  judge  or  justice  shall 
be  two  dollars  for  such  hearing ;  and  all  expenses  shall  be  paid 
by  the  city,  borough,  or  town  in  and  for  which  he  exercised 
such  jurisdiction. 

§  35    After  the  hearing  in  any  such  case  such  judge  or  oswetm 
justice  of  the  peace  may,  at  his  discretion,  indefinitely  suspend  Revi^$aii6 

judgment.  Judgmenrmay 

'       ^  DO  Buspended 

§  36    Upon  the  request  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  oanctm 
girl  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  warrant  may  be  j^ev^^^j- 
issued  for  her  arrest  in  the  manner  and  on  the  conditions  pro-     i«»  ch  19 
vided  in  the  preceding  sections  with  respect  to  boys ;  and  there- 
upon the  same  proceedings  may  be  had  as  are  above  provided,  commuL^'to 
except  that  said  girl  may  be  committed  to  the  Connecticut  in-  i?ho5l"*^ 
dustrial  school  for  girls.^ 

§  37    The  selectmen  of  any  town  may  appoint  committees  osmcisw 
of  school  districts  and  janitors  of  school  buildings,  and  other  Kevi^tro 
persons  on  nomination  by  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  or 
board  of  education  of  an  incorporated  school  district,  special  school  commit- 
constables.     Said  constables  shall  have  power  in  the  town  in  aas^iJ^n" 
which  they  reside,  and  in  adjoining  towns  when  offenders  '*  ^ 
have  escaped  thither,  to  arrest  for  truancy  and  other  causes 
named  in  §  31,  and  for  disturbance  of  schools  and  school  meet- 
ings, and  damage  to  school  property,  and  to  serve  criminal 
process  in  all  such  cases. 


Chapter  III 
Duties  of  Towns 

General  S^attitea  Chapter  xji  page  561 

§  38     Public  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  at  least  thirty-  osteetiso 
six  weeks  in  each  year  in  every  town  and  school  district.  ii(^/^l2ii8 

No  town  shall  receive  any  money  from  the  state  treasury    ^iS^^he 
for  any  district  unless  the  school  therein  has  been  kept  during    ^^*»^°j\ 
the  time  herein  required;  but  no  school  need  be  maintained  in  j^^n^i^o, 
any  district  in  which  the  average  attendance*  at  the  school  in  week*  of  school 

'§304 

*  Method  of  obtaining  average  attendance  is  prescribed  in  register 
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said  district  during  the  preceding  year,  ending  the  fourteenth 
day  of  July/  was  less  than  eight.* 

In  said  schools  shall  be  taught,  fey  teachers  found  duly 
qualified,* 'reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  and  United  States  history,  and  such  other 
studies,  including  elementary  science  and  training  in  manual 
arts,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  school  visitors,  or 
town  school  committee. 

The  public  schools  of  every  town  and  district  shall  be  open 
to  children  over  five  years  of  age  without  discrimination  on  "ac- 
count of  race  or  color,*  but  school  visitors,  town  school  com- 
mittees, and  boards  of  education,  may,  by  vote  at  a  meeting 
duly  called,  admit  to  any  school  children  over  four  years  of 
age. 

§  39  Any  town  or  school  district  may  establish  and  main- 
tain kindergartens  which  shall  be  open  to  children  over  three 
years  of  age. 
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§  40  Any  town,  unless  otherwise  provided,  may  direct  the 
school  visitors  to  employ  the  teachers  for  all  public  schools  of 
the  town  for  such  terms  of  the  schools  as  it  may  specify.* 
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§  41  The  duties  of  citizenship  shall  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute to  every  school  an  outline  of  questions  and  suggestions 
relating  to  said  subject,  and  said  outline  may  be  used  in  said 
schools. 
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§  42  Any  town,  at  its  annual  meeting,  may  direct  its 
school  visitors  or  town  school  committee  to  employ  one  or  more 
teachers  to  give  instruction  in  the  rudiments  and  principles  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  its  several  schools,  and  the 
salary  of  such  teachers  shall  be  paid  by  such  town. 

§  43  Hygiene,  including  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics on  health  and  character,  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular 
branch  of  study  to  pupils  above  the  third  grade  in  public 
schools ;  and,  in  g^des  above  the  fifth,  text-books  treating  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  shall 
be  used.  This  section  shall  apply  to  classes  in  ungraded  schools 
corresponding  to  the  grades  designated  herein,  but  shall  not 

*§232        •§§48239        »§§  60  67  II  8  195 

^  A  child  is  entitled  to  school  privileges  in  a  district  if  he  is  residing  there 
59  Conn  491        See  §§17  218        *  §  I37 
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include  high  schools.  Normal  and  teachers'  training  schools 
shall  give  instruction  on  the  subjects  prescribed  in  this  section 
and  concerning  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  same.^ 

§  44    Whenever  the  comptroller  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  o  a  tee  ties 
town  or  district  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  ^i^Mcfiw 
§  43,  he  may  withhold  from  such  town  or  district  the  whole  or  comptrouei** 
any  part  of  the  school  dividend.*  ™ay  withhold 

-^   *^  school  money 

§  45    Any  town  at  its  annual  meeting  may  direct  the  ^^^jj^^ 
school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education      18O71880 
to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  said  town,  the  text-books  and  ^iewdffi^ 
other  school  supplies  used  in  the  public  schools  of  said  town.  Text-books 
and  said  text-books  and  supplies  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  •^^^■"pp"*' 
of  said  public  schools  free  of  charge,  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or 
board  of  education  may  prescribe. 

§  46    Any  town  at  its  annual  meeting  may  direct  the     i9(yych.4o 
school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  educa-  Towns  imj  vote 

,  ,  r        *  «  f  1        «      to  f  amisli  f  roe 

tion  to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  said  town,  the  text-books  text-books  and 
and  other  school  supplies  used  in  the  public  schools  of  said  ^"pp"*^'  ^  *" 
town,  and  said  text-books  and  supplies  shall  be  loaned  to 
the  pupils  of  said  public  schools  free  of  charge,  subject  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  school  visitors,  town 
school  committee,  or  board  of  education  may  prescribe. 
Whenever  twenty  legal  voters  shall  so  petition,  the  vote  to  de- 
termine whether  the  said  school  officers  shall  purchase  text- 
books and  supplies  as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  be  by  ballot, 
and  every  ballot  cast  shall  be  inclosed  in»the  official  envelope 
provided  for  ballots  for  town  officers.  Those  electors  who 
are  in  favor  of  directing  said  school  officers  to  so  purchase 
text-books  and  supplies  shall  deposit  a  ballot  with  the  words 
"  Free  text-books  Yes"  written  or  printed  thereon,  and  those 
who  are  opposed  shall  deposit  a  ballot  with  the  words  "  Free 
text-books  No  "  written  or  printed  thereon.  The  ballots  cast 
shall  be  examined,  sorted,  and  recorded,  and  the  result  de- 
clared in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  and  if  the  majority  of 
the  ballots  so  given  in  bear  the  words  "  Free  text-books  Yes," 
said  school  officers  shall  purchase  such  text-books  and  supplies 
as  hereinbefore  provided. 

§  47    Whenever  an  acting  school  visitor  shall  find  that  any 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  not  supplied  with  the  prescribed    issfiZk'^ 
text-books,  and  in  the  opinion  of  said  acting  school  visitor  the 

>  §  210       •  §  10 
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parents  of  the  pupils  are  unable  to  buy  the  required  books^  the 
said  acting  visitor  shall  purchase  the  said  books,  and  shall 
certify  the  cost  of  the  same  to  the  selectmen,  or  the  town  school 
committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  shall  draw  an  order  on  the 
town  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  the  bill. 

§  48  Every  town  in  which  a  school  has  been  discon- 
tinued' shall  furnish,  whenever  necessary,  by  transportation  or 
otherwise,  school  accommodations  so  that  every  child  over 
seven  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  can  attend  school  as  re- 
quired in  section  17.  If  any  town  refuses  or  neglects  to  fur- 
nish such  accommodations,  tihe  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child 
who  is  deprived  of  schooling,  or  any  agent  or  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  compel  the  observance  of  the  laws  concerning  attendance 
at  school,  may,  in  writing,  request  a  hearing  by  the  town  school 
committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  board  of  education,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  said  officers  shall  give  such  person  a  hear- 
ing within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  his  written  request  therefor, 
and  shall  make  a  finding  within  ten  days  after  said  hearing. 

§  49  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  officer  aggrieved  by  said 
finding  may  take  an  appeal  therefrom  to  the  board  of  selectmen, 
which  shall  give  a  public  hearing  in  the  town  in  which  the 
cause  of  complaint  arises.  If  it  appears  that  any  child  is 
illegally  or  unreasonably  deprived  of  schooling,  said  board  shall 

>§§iiii86  '§§38  239 

The  general  assembly  of  1905  passed  an  act  concerning  free  text-books  and 
school  supplies  as  follows  : — 

Every  town  which  has  not  heretofcjre  directed  its  school  visitors,  town 
school  committee,  or  boaftl  of  education  to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  the  text-books  and  other  school  supplies  used  in  the  public  schools  of 
said  town  shall,  at  its  annual  town  meeting  in  1905,  vote  by  ballot  to  determine 
whether  the  said  school  officers  shall  purchase  text-books  and  supplies  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2135  of  the  general  statutes.  At  the  said  annual  town 
meeting  in  1905,  the  selectmen  shall  provide  a  ballot  box  plainly  marked  **  free 
text-books,"  and  in  towns  divided  into  wards  or  voting  districts,  for  annual 
town  meetings,  a  ballot  box  marked  as  aforesaid  shall  be  provided  at  each  of 
such  wards  or  voting  districts.  Those  electors  w*ho  are  in  favor  of  directing 
the  said  school  ofticers  to  purchase  text-books  and  supplies  under  the  provisions 
of  said  section  shall  deposit  in  said  ballot  box  a  ballot  with  the  words  ''free 
text-books  yes "  written  or  printed  thereon,  and  those  who  are  opposed  shall 
deposit  a  ballot  with  the  words  **  free  text-books  no"  written  or  printed  theveon. 
The  ballots  cast  shall  he  examined,  sorted,  and  counted,  and  the  result  declared, 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  ballots  so  given  in,  have 
the  worxU  '*  free  text  l>ooks  yes,"  said  school  officers  shall  purchase  such  text- 
lK>oks  and  supplies  under  the  provisions  of  said  section. 

Umler  the  provisions  of  this  act  72  towns  voted  >-es  and  45  no. 
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require  the  proper  school  officer  to  make  arrangements  to  enable 
the  parent  or  guardian  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 17. 

§  50    Except  as  provided  in  §  195  the  selectmen  shall  have  gshcsish 
the  management  of  any  property  pertaining  to  schools  and  be-  Rev^^is 
longing  to  the  town ;  shall  lodge  with  the  treasurer  all  bonds, 
leases,  notes,  and  other  securities,  which  have  not  been,  or  shall  ^?^en 
not  be,  intrusted  to  others  by  the  grantor,  the  general  assembly, 
or  the  town ;  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  all  money  which  they 
may  collect  and  receive  for  the  use  of  schools.    They  shall 
cause  the  boundary  lines  of  school  districts  to  be  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  town,  designate  the  time,  place,  and  object  of 
holding  the  first  meeting  in  a  new  district,  and  shall  perform 
all  other  lawful  acts  required  of  them  by  the  town,  or  necessary 
to  carry  into  full  effect  the  powers  of  towns  with  regard  to 
schools.^ 

§  51     The  governor  shall  annually,  in  the  spring,  designate  gsmcu^ss 
by  of&cial  proclamation  an  arbor  and  bird  day,  to  be  observed  bct  1888  iitsg 
in  the  schools,  and  in  such  other  way  as  shall  be  indicated  in  ^^^^^ 
such  proclamation.  bird  day 

§  52    The  selectmen  shall  provide  every  schoolhouse  in  0SMests9 
which  a  school  is  maintained  within  their  respective  towns  with  **«  chaos  ft 
a  United  States  flag  of  silk  or  bunting,  not  less  than  four  feet  in  scbooiboufMiA 
length,  and  a  suitable  flagstaff,  or  other  arrangement  whereby 
such  flag  may  be  displayed  on  the  schoolhouse  grounds  every 
school  day  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  on  the  inside  of 
the  schoolhouse  on  other  school  days,  and  renew  such  flag 
and  apparatus  when  necessary. 

§  53    The  governor  shall  annually  in  the  spring  designate  ^sucim 
by  official  proclamation  the  fourteenth  day  of  June  as  flag  day  igos  eh  uc 
and  suitable  exercises  having  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  SwdwJ 
national  flag  shall  be  had  in  the  public  schools  on  that  day  or 
in  case  that  day  shall  not  be  a  school  day  on  the  school  day 
preceding  or  on  such  other  days  as  the  school  visitors,  board 
of  education  or  town  school  committee  shall  prescribe. 

§  54     If  any  board  of  selectmen  shall  wilfully  refuse  or  osMcsai 
neglect  to  provide  the  flag  or  apparatus  required  by  §  52,  or  to     ^^^  ^^  ^ 
renew  such  flag  or  apparatus,  when  necessary,  for  a  period  of  eeiectmen 
thirty  days  after  the  reception  by  them  of  written  notice  signed  pmvide^e' 
by  a  school  visitor,  a  member  of  the  town  school  committee  or 
board  of  education,  or  a  resident  of  the  school  district  in  which 
the  said  school  is  located,  that  said  schoolhouse  is  not  provided 
with  such  flag  or  apparatus,  or  that  such  flag  or  apparatus 
should  be  renewed,  each  of  such  board  of  selectmen  who  has 
so  received  notice  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  dollars. 

'  S§  138  139  2 
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§  55  Every  town  holding  any  permanent  funds 
from  any  school  society  or  district  shall  annually  dect,  I 
ballot,  a  school  fund  treasurer,  who  shall  have  charge  o£  sue 
funds,  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  same,  and  give  boadi 
with  surety  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  selectmen,  for  the  f sdth  ft 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.^  I 

§  s6    The  warning  of  every  town  meeting,   annual    a 
special,  and  of  every  meeting  of  a  city,  borough,  school  societ^ 
school  district,  or  other  public  community,  or  of  an  ecclesiastfca 
society,  or  of  proprietors  of  common  fields,  shall  specify   th^ 
objects  for  which  such  meeting  is  to  be  held.    A  printed  or 
written  warning  of  any  town  meeting,  signed  by  the  selectmenj 
or  a  majority  of  them,  and  set  upon  the  signposts  in  the  toivnj 
or  printed  in  a  newspaper  published  in  said  town,  at  least  five  i 
days  previous  to  holding  the  meeting,  including  the  day  thaf  I 
notice  is  given,  but  not  including  the  day  of  holding  said  meet- 
ing, shall  be  sufficient  notice  thereof,  except  in  those  towns  i 
where  such  warning  is  directed  by  special  charter  provision 
to  be  otherwise  given ;  but  any  town  may,  at  an  annual  meeting, 
designate  any  other  place  or  places,  in  addition  to  the  sign- 
posts, at  which  such  warnings  shall  be  set  up,  and  the  select- 
men shall,  on  or  before  the  day  of  such  meeting,  cause  a  copy 
of  every  such  warning  to  be  left  with  the  town  clerk,  who  shall 
record  the  same.* 

^  Both  warning  and  notice  are  requisite  for  legal  meeting.     4  Day  62;  5 
Conn  391;  37  Conn  392;  44  Conn  157;  52  Conn  483;  58  Conn  488;  60  Conn  165. 

Warning  is  to  be  affirmatively  proved.     8  Conn  247.     Town  clerk*s  record 
that  meeting  was  legally  warned  is  prima  facie  evidence  thereof.     25  Cona  555. 

The  hour  of  meeting  presumed  to  be  a  proper  hour.     13  Conn  227. 

The  notice  should  fairly  state  the  purpose  of  meeting.     13  Conn  227;  15 
Conn  327;  36  Conn  83;  53  Conn  577;  58  Conn  488. 

The  town  may  act  within  the  limits  of  the  warning.     55  Conn  245. 

The  statute  prescribed  method  of  notice,  while  t^  its  vote  the  society  pre-       ' 
scribed  more  general  notice. 

//f/J  that  the  society  vote  was  merely  directory.     15  Conn  327. 

A  validating  act  of  the  general  assembly  cures  all  defects  Incident  to  the 
act  validated.     52  Conn  45. 

Town  has  no  inherent  legal  powers.     32  Conn  47.  1 

The  warning  needs  no  address,  but  addressed  *'  to  the  inhabitants"  is  valid.        ' 
3a  Conn  47. 

Clerk's  certificate  imports  verity  only  as  to  matters  of  lawful  consideration.        , 
44  Conn  158;  51  Conn  22. 

Five  days  before  the  meeting,  means  five  days  before  the  day  of  meeting. 
51  Conn  22. 

A  meeting  illegally  warned  voted  a  guarantee;  a  subsequent  legal  meeting 
voted  *'  to  let  conditions  of  former  vote  remain  as  they  now  stand." 

//tM  not  to  be  a  ratification.     51  Conn  22. 

The  town  is  not  stopped  by  erroneous  record  of  town  clerk,  as  against  one 
acting  under  it.     51  Conn  22. 

Meeting  voted  to  adjourn  "to  Wednesday  evening";  ArU  to  mean  the 
next  Wednesday.     52  Conn  45. 

Town  may  by  acquiescence  ratify  unauthorized  act  of  selectmen.     59  Coon 
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w  cfsj^i  Chapter  138,  Pubuc  Acts  op  1907 

^■*  l^kii  Act  Amendincr  an  Act  Concerning  the  Warnings  of  Town,  City, 

*ort2i§  Borough,  and  other  Meetings 

I  • 

This  Act  amends  Section  56  on  the  opposite  page 

^j..,v .      Section  i.     Section  1795  of  the  general  statutes  is  hereby 
^;,  amended  to   read  as  follows:    The  warning  of  every  town 
.',  "l  meeting,  annual  or  special,  and  of  every  meeting  of  a  city, 
•i  sk:|  borough,  school  society,  school  district,  or  other  public  com- 
•^P-^  munity,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  society,  or  of  proprietors  of 
^^^-i  common  fields,  shall  specify  the  objects  for  which  such  meet- 
ing j   ing"is  to  be  held.     Notice  of  a  town  meeting  shall  be  given  by 
aty   setting  upon  the  signposts  in  the  town  and  at  such  other  place 
he^\   or  places   as   may  be  designated  as  hereinafter  provided,  a 
^A-    printed  or   written  warning  signed  by  the  selectmen,  or  a 
,^.^    majority  of  them,  and  by  publishing  a  like  warning  in  a  news- 
^.r    paper  published  in  said  town  or  having  a  circulation  therein, 
I'J^     such  posting  and  such  publication  to  be  at  least  five  days 
^     previous  to  holding  the  meeting,  including  the  day  that  notice 
is  given,  but  not  including  the  day  of  holding  said  meeting; 
but  any  town  may,  at  an  annual  meeting,  designate  any  other 
i''      place  or  places,  in  addition  to  the  signposts,  at  which  such 
warnings  shall  be  set  up,  and  the  selectmen  shall,  on  or  before 
the  day  of  such  meeting,  cause  a  copy  of  every  such  warning 
to  be  left  with  the  town  clerk,  who  shall  record  the  same. 
Notice  of  a  meeting  of  a  city,  borough,  or  school  society  shall 
be  given  by  setting  upon  the  signposts  within  the  limits  of 
such  city,  borough,  or  society,  or  at  such  place  or  places  as 
may  be  designated  by  special  charter  provision,  a  written  or 
printed  warning  signed  by  the  mayor  or  clerk  in  the  case  of  a 
city,  the  warden  or  clerk  in  the  case  of  a  borough,  and  the 
committee,  or  a  majority  thereof,  in  the  case  of  a  school  so- 
ciety, and  by  publishing  a  like  warning  in  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished within  the  limits  of  such  city,  borough,  or  school  so- 
ciety, or  having  a  circulation  therein,  at  least  five  days  previous 
to  holding  the  meeting,  including  the  day  that  notice  is  given 
but  not  including  the  day  of  holding  said  meeting;  provided, 
that  the  committee  of  a  school  society  having  an  enumeration  of 
less  than  one  hundred  may,  on  giving  notice  by  posting,  in  its 
•  discretion,  omit  the  publication  of  the  warning  in  a  newspaper 
as  above  prescribed. 


towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  shall  be  and  remain  school  Boards  of  eda 
districts  of  said  towns,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  Sd^dJtK 
districts,  as  specified  in  this  title;' 

■  Effect  of  sutute  illustrated.     55  Conn  144 

■  Property  held  in  trust  by  bequest  not  affected  by  the  statute.     39  Coi^n  63. 
*  Chapter  zi  page  41 
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The  town  is  not  stopped  by  erroneous  record  of  town  clerk,  as  against  one 
acting  under  it.     51  Conn  32. 

Meeting  voted  to  adjourn  "to  Wednesday  evening";  held  to  mean  the 
next  Wedn^ay.     52  Conn  45. 

Town  may  by  acquiescence  ratify  unauthorized  act  of  selectmen.      59  Coon 

447. 
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Chapter  IV 

Tkuafer  of  the  Property  and  Obligations  of  School  Societies  to 

Towns 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  133,  paflTe  565 

§  57    All  debtSy  obligations,  or  pecuniary  trusts,  of  any  esttcusi 
school  society,  heretofore  existing,  which  pertain  to  schools,  BBvim^nxr 
shall  remain  in  force  against  the  town  or  towns  in  which  such  Debts  of  achooi 

.   ^  -.      .    J  societies;  lUbU- 

soaety  was  situated.  ity  of  towns 

§  58    The  records  of  school  societies  shall  be  deposited  and  osttetM 
forever  kept  with  the  records  of  the  towns  in  which  such  Bev%^iSS» 
societies  were  situated ;  and  where  any  school  society  lay  within  Records  of 
the  limits  of  two  or  more  towns,  with  the  records  of  the  town  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  its  territory  lay;  and  said  records, 
whether  they  appear  to  have  been  made  at  a  meeting  held  in 
pursuance  of  a  warning  or  otherwise,  or  whether  informal  or 
otherwise,  provided  the  same  can  be  clearly  understood,  are 
validated  and  confirmed.^ 

§  59  All  property  heretofore  held  for  school  purposes  by  osmcuss 
school  societies  shall  vest  in  the  towns  in  which  such  societies  Be?i888|si» 
were  situated,  to  be  held  by  such  towns  for  the  same  purposes. 
Where  there  were  two  or  more  school  societies  in  a  town,  any  ^^^  "L.^^ 
of  which  had  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  such 
fund  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  said  town,  for  the  support  of 
schools  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  formerly  embraced 
within  such  society ;  and  where  any  school  society  lay  within  the 
limits  of  two  or  more  towns,  and  had  any  permanent  fund,  it 
shall  be  divided  between  such  towns,  and  each  shall  hold  its 
portion  in  trust  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  inhabitants 
of  that  portion  of  such  society  lying  within  its  limits ;  and  the 
indebtedness  of  any  such  society  shall  be  apportioned  in  the 
same  manner  between  said  towns.  Such  distribution  or  appor- 
tionment shall  be  made  by  the  selectmen  of  said  towns  and  if 
they  cannot  agree,  then  upon  application  of  the  selectmen  of 
either  town,  and  notice  to  the  other,  by  a  committee  of  three* 
disinterested  persons  appointed  by  the  superior  court  in  the 
county  in  which  either  town  is  situated,  who  shall  report  to  said 
court,  which  report,  when  accepted,  shall  be  final;  and  such 
agreement  or  report  shall  be  recorded  upon  the  records  of  each 
town** 

§  60    School  societies  heretofore  organized  under  the  act  osteetm 

ISBfi  lfiB7  1878 

of  1855,  entitled  "An  act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  an  Revisssj^ao 
act  concerning  education,"  which  are  not  coextensive  with  the  ^^^*^^^^ 
towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  shall  be  and  remain  school  Boards  of  edn- 
districts  of  said  towns,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  Sd^datKT*" 
dbtricts,  as  specified  in  this  title;' 

■  Effect  of  sutute  illustrated.     55  Conn  144 

*  Property  held  in  tmst  by  bequest  not  affected  by  the  statute.     39  Conn  63. 
'  Chapter  xi  page  41 
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Except  that  each  shall  annually  choose  on  the  third  Monday 
of  September,  instead  of  a  district  committee,  a  board  of  educa- 
tion consisting  of  six  or  nine  persons,  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  one-third  to  be  chosen  each  year,  to  serve  for  three  years 
and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  places.  That  number  of 
persons  sufficient  to  fill  the  board  who  have  the  highest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  elected. 

Said  board  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  duties  of  district  committees,^  and  shall  also  have  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  public  schools  in  the  district  and  the 
management  of  its  property ; 

Shall  lodge  all  bonds,  leases,  notes,  and  other  securities,  with 
the  treasurer  of  said  district,  unless  the  same  have  been  in- 
trusted to  others  by  the  grantors,  or  the  general  assembly ; 

Pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  district  all  moneys  which  the> 
may  receive  for  the  support  of  schools ; 

Determine  the  number  and  quali^cations  of  the  scholars  to 
be  admitted  into  each  school ; 

Supply  the  requisite  number  of  qualified  teachers;* 

Ascertain  annually,  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  Septem- 
*ber,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools  under  their  superin- 
tendence during  the  year  ending  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  pre- 
vious July,'  and  report  the  same,  with  the  amount  of  moneys 
received  towards  the  payment  thereof,  to  the  district,  at  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  of  September  in  each  year ; 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  full  report  of  their  doings,  and 
the  condition  of  such  schools,  and  all  important  matters  con- 
cerning the  same ; 

And  shall  perform  all  lawful  acts  required  of  them  by  the 
district,  or  necessary  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  powers  and  duties 
herein  defined. 

All  existing  school  societies,  in  which  school  districts  have 
been  or  may  be  abolished,  may  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges specified  in  this  section.^ 

Special  laws  relating  to  particular  societies  or  districts  shall 
not  be  aflFected  by  this  section." 
0  8»ecim  §  6i     The  property   of  the   school   societies   specified   in 

Rev  1888  jsjwi     §  6o  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

*  Chapter  xiii  page  55        •  §§  38  119        *  232 

*  Districts  which  availed  themselves  o(  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  were 
city  district  of  New  Haven  (see  page  103),  Westville  district  of  New  Haven, 
Middletown  city  district,  Norwich  central  district,  Norwich  town  street  district. 
Norwich  Falls  district  (see  page  107),  Waterbuiy  dty  district  (see  page  112), 
for  Orange  union  district  (see  page  xii.  New  Haven,  Waterbury,  and  Nor- 
wich Falls  districts  are  now  mana^d  under  special  charters 

*  See  chapter  xxvpage  94 
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§  6a     The  board  of  education,  appointed  by  any  school  Property  uot 
district  organized  under  the  provisions  of  §  60,  shall,  within  Stte       ^ 
said  district,  possess  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  os gee  use 
duties  of  school  visitors  in  the  several  towns;*  Reviewjaiaaj 

Shall  make  their  annual  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  powenof  iwaM 
board  of  education,  and  send  their  returns  and  certificates  di-  "'  '*^°^^^'*'" 
rcctly  to  the  comptroller ; 

May  appoint  an  acting  school  visitor  in  said  district,  who 
shall  possess,  within  said  district,  all  the  powers  and  be  subject 
to  all  the  duties  of  similar  officers  appointed  by  school  visitors.' 
The  authority  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  of  the  town  in 
which  skid  district  is  situated  shall  extend  only  to  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  said  town;  and  their  returns  and  certificates 
shall  include  only  the  children  of  such   remaining  portion. 

§  63    The  comptroller,  on  application  of  the  board  of  edu-  ositcmi 
cation  of  such  district,  shall  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  in  Rev  1^12188 
favor  of  such  district  for  the  proportionate  amount  to  which 
such  district  may  be  entitled  of  all  moneys  appropriated  by  law  cti^MWicmoneT 
for  the  benefit,  support,  and.  encouragement  of  public  schools, 
as  is  provided  in  respect  to  towns  ,••  and  the  town  in  which  said 
district  is  situated  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  only  its  propor- 
tionate amount  of  such  public  money  for  the  children  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  said  town. 

§  64     In  every  school  district  in  which  a  board  of  educa-  osueUM 
tion  is  required  by  law  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  the  ballot  boxes  Revi8ffii2m 
shall  be  open  for  the  reception  of  votes,  in  districts  having  less 
than  four  hundred  voters,  three  hours  and  not  longer ;  in  dis-  SSSng  S)«rda 
tricts  having  over  four  hundred  and  less  than  one  thousand  of  education 
voters,  five  hours  and  not  longer ;  and  no  box  for  the  reception 
of  ballots  shall  remain  open  later  than  half  past  eight  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  such  election. 


Chapter  V    . 
High  Schools 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  138,  page  582 

§  65    Any  town  may  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  ustecnsn 
within  its  limits,  and  for  such  purposes  purchase,  receive,  hold,  r^i^mjis 
and  convey  any  property,  build  and  repair  schoolhouses,  lay  seeHaiaoS^s 
taxes,  and  make  contracts  and  adopt  regulations  for  the  man-  nJS^®^^^,, 
agement  of  such  school.^ 

I  Chapter  viii  page  26 

•  §  loi        •  §  207 

*  For  organization  of  Norwalk  High  School  sec  page  107 
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OS  teens?  §  66    Any  town  which  is  not  a  consolidated  district  may 

Bev  1^12916  choose  by  ballot  at  its  annual  town  meetine  a  committee^  of 
i'l?^'&  three,  four,  or  five  residents  of  the  town,  who  shall  have  all  such 
commiSL  how  powcFs  and  be  subject  to  such  duties  in  relation  to  such  schools 
chown  2^5  j^j.^  |jy  j^^  imposed  upon  district  committees  in  relation  to 

district  schools.*  If  the  number  to  be  chosen  is  three  or  four, 
no  person  shall  vote  for. more  than  two;  if  five,  for  not  more 
than  three.  The  number  of  persons  sufficient  to  fill  the  com- 
mittee who  have  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected. 
In  case  of  a  tie  that  person  whose  name  stands  first  or  highest 
on  the  greatest  number  of  ballots  shall  be  elected. 

§  67  When  any  town  shall  maintain  any  such  high  school, 
the  board  of  school  visitors  or  town  school  committee,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  admission  of  scholars, 
and  for  their  studies,  books,  and  classification ; 

Examine  all  candidates  for  teachers  in  such  school  and  give 
to  those  of  satisfactory  moral  character,  literary  attainment, 
and  ability  to  teach,  a  certificate  stating  what  branches  they  are 
found  capable  of  teaching ; 

Visit  such  school  at  least  twice  during  each  term ; 
May  revoke  the  certificate  of  any  teacher,  at  any  time,  for  the 
causes  provided  in  §  210. 

In  towns  having  no  town  school  committee  the  school 
visitors  may  appoint  a  high  school  committee  w^ienever  the 
town  fails  to  elect  one ;  and  such  committee,  so  appointed,  shall 
have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  if  appointed  by  the  town.* 
§  68  Any  town  in  which  a  high  school  is  not  maintained 
shall  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  tuition  fee  of  any  child 
who  resides  with  his  parents  or  guardian  in  said  town,  and 
who,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  school  visitors,  or  town 
school  committee,  attends  a  high  school  in  another  town,  pro- 
TAded  that  the  high  school  shall  be  approved  by  the  state  board 
of  education.  Such  tuition  fees  shall  be  paid  annually  by  the 
town  treasurer  upon  the  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
school  visitors  or  town  school  committee. 

§  69    Every  town  shall  annually  in  July  receive  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  state  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  sums  which  have  been  actually  paid  by  the  town 
_    for  tuition  fees  under  the  provisions  of  §  68 ;  provided  that  not 
friSSb? rtite  more  than  thirty  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  for  each 

scholar  attending  from  any  town. 
o  8  me99ki  §  70    The  number  and  names  of  the  children  so  attend- 

1887  ch  349 18      -^^^  YAgYi  schools  in  towns  other  than  those  in  which  they  reside, 
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*  §  97         *  Chapter  xiii  page  55 
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and  the  high  schools  which  they  have  attended,  shall,  on  or  Nambar  a^ 

£iumto8  or  ^oil* 
day  of  July  in  each  year,  be  certified  under  oath  drentobew 

by  an  acting  school  visitor  of  the  town  in  which  the  pupils  re- 
side to  the  state  board  of  education.^  The  comptroller  shall, 
on  application  of  said  board,  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  in 
favor  of  the  town  for  the  amount  provided  in  §  69. 

§  71    The  state  board  of  education  may  examine  any  in-  j^^^i^J^ 
corpprated  or  endowed  high  school  or  academy  in  this  state,  J?i*252J2^ 
and,  if  it  appears  that  said  school  or  academy  has  a  satisfactory  S^J^^j^J^ 
high  school  course  of  study  and  sufficient  equipment  for  high  of  edac»uon 
school  instruction,  said  board  shall  approve  said  school  or 
academy  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  any  town  in 
which  a  high  school  is  not  maintained  shall  pay  the  whole  

**  *^   •^.  1907  ch  90 

or  a  part  of  the  tuition  fee  of  scholars  attending  such  school 
or  academy,  and  such  town  shall  be  reimbursed  therefor  by 
the  state  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  chapter. 

§  72    Any  town  in  which  a  high  school  is  not  maintained  igoschiwfi 
shall  pay  the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  of  railway  or  other 
transportation  of  any  child  who  resides  with  his  parents  or  ^Sion  m^^ 
guardian  in  said  town  and  who,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  '***^  ^^  '^'^ 
school  visitors  or  town  school  committee,  attends  a  high  school 
in  another  town ;  provided,  that  such  high  school  be  approved 
by  the  state  board  of  education.     Such  necessary  and  reason- 
able cost  of  railway  or  other  transportation  shall  be  paid 
annually  by  the  town  treasurer  upon  the  order  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  school  visitors  or  town  school  committee. 

§  73    Every  town  shall,  annually,  in  July,  receive  from  *he  looe  ch  lae  s^ 
treasurer  of  the  state  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  sums  which  have  actually  been  paid  by  the  town  JS^'jJ'part 
for  transportation  under  the  provisions  of  §  72 ;  proiAded,  that 
not  more  than  twenty  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  for 
each  scholar  conveyed. 

§  74    The  number  and  names  of  the  children  so  con- 
veyed to  high  schools  in  towns  other  than  those  in  which  they 
reside,  the  names  of  the  high  schools  which  they  have  at-  Report  to  KtAie 
tended,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  town  for  the  conveyance  of  ^^  of  ednca- 
each  child  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year, 
be  certified  to  the  state  board  of  education  by  an  acting  school 
visitor,  under  oath,  of  the  town  in  which  the  children  reside. 
On  application  of  said  board  the  comptroller  shall  draw  an  ^^^^ 
order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  state  in  favor  of  the  town  for  the 
amount  provided  in  §  73. 

'  Blanks  are  furnished  by  state  board  of  education  ;  see  note  §  2 
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1807  chae  §  75    Any  town   in  which  a  high   school  is   maintained 

Town  may  pro-  o    #  •/  •  o 

vide  for  traiiA-    mav,  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting,  authorize  and  instruct 

portationofhiKh  ,,       ,  .    ,         ,        ,  .  -  ,       r       t        i       .   .. 

Hchooi  pupiiH  the  high  school  committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  town 
school  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation, to  and  from  such  school,  of  any  pupil  attending' 
such  school  and  residing  within  the  limits  of  such  town,  or  pay 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost 
thereof. 

Chapter  VI 
Evening  Schools 
GSMe9tu5  §  76    Every  town  and  school  district  having  ten  thousand 

ReTi^fsiio  ^^  more  inhabitants  shall  establish  and  maintain  evening  schools 
iSBScifsioM  ^^^  ^^  instruction  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  in 
1908  ch  186  such  branches  as  the  proper  school  authorities  of  the  town  or 
Evening  school  district  shall  prescribe ;  *  and  on  petition  of  at  least  twenty  per- 
iti  lar^r  towns    ^^^^  ^^^^  fourteen  years  of  age  for  instruction  in  any  one  study 

usually  taught  in  a  high  school,  which  persons  are,  in  the 

opinion  of  the  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  committee, 

or  board  of  education,  competent  to  pursue  high  school  studies, 

said  town  or  district  shall  provide  for  such  instruction ;  but  this 

section  shall  not  apply  to  a  district  located  in  a  town  which 

maintains  such  schools. 

asseciiu  §  77    Boards  of  school  visitors,  town  school  committees,. 

Revi»«|2i38    ^^  boards  of  education,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  provide  rooms, 

chMoi^  examine,  employ, ifend  pay,  the  teachers,  and  shall  have  all  the 

ManagemeDtof  powcrs  and  dutics  in  relation  to  evening  schools  that  are  by 

evening  schools  j^w  Conferred  on  them  in  connection  with  day  schools. 

ostsetiur  "§78    No  person  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years 

i«96ch 2WS8     ^^  ^S^'  ^^^  cannot  read  and  write,  shall  be  employed  in  any 

town  where  public  evening  schools  are  established  unless  he 

Kmpioymentof  can  producc  every  school  month  of  twenty  days  a  certificate 

child  not  attend-   -  -       ,        ,  r  •  «««.!*. 

ing  evening        irom  the  tcachcr  of  an  evening  school  showing  that  he  has  at- 

Mc  00 ,  pen  y  tended  such  school  eighteen  consecutive  evenings  in  the  current 
school  month,  and  is  a  regular  attendant.  Every  person  who 
shall  employ  a  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  the  state  board  of 
education  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  provided 
in  §  27. 

OS  He  MILS  §  79     The  board  of  school  visitors,  or  town  school  com- 

Bev^B       niittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  any  town  or  the  board  of  education 

tg89, 2140      in  any  district,  wherein  such  evening  schools  are  established  and 

1896  ch  810 14  maintained,  shall  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  certify 
to  the  comptroller  the  average  number  of  scholars  attending 
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such  schools  within  the  current  school  year,  and  the  comptroller  }2r*2yMi 
shall  thereupon  draw  his  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  state  f*chno\» 
in  favor  of  such  board  of  education,  board  of  school  visitors,  or 
town  school  conunittee,  for  the  use  of  such  schools,  in  the  sum  of 
two  dollars  and  a  quarter  for  each  scholar  included  in  the 
number  so  certified,  and  the  treasurer  shall  pay  the  same  upon 
presentaticHi.  No  money  shall  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  unless  such  evening  schools  have  been  maintained 
for  at  least  seventy-five  sessions  in  each  school  year,  nor  until 
the  board  of  school  visitors,  board  of  education,  or  town  school 
conmiittee  has  reported  to  the  state  board  of  education  concern- 
ing^ the  condition  and  progress  of  said  schools.^  ^^'^m^ 

S8o    Any  town  of  less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  may  Rev]8e8S2n9 
1RDS  ch  997 

at  its  annual  town  meeting,  or  at  a  meeting  warned  for  that  isoscbEioss 
purpose,  vote  to  establish  evening  schools  under  the  provisions  .)feTenhig*° 

of  S§  76,  77 9  and  79.  ^l^crtowDi 

§  8x     If  any  board  of  school  visitors,  board  of  education,  oattetm 
or  town  school  committee,  shall  deem  it  inexpedient  or  impracti- 
cable to  establish  a  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  October  in  any  year,  when  town* 
apply  in  writing  to  the  state  board  of  education  to  be  relieved  JJ^J^^SbHiih? 
from  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  if  said  board  shall,  upon  '^k 
investigation,  find  the  application  to  be  reasonable,  and  shall  so 
state  in  writing,  the  town  or  district  so  applying  by  its  board  of 
visitors,  board  of  education,  or  town  school  committee,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  §  76  until  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  following  the  date  of  the  application. 

Chapter  VII 

Ff«e  Pablic  Schools  for  Instruction  in  the  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Trades. 

§  82     Any  town  or  school  district  may  by  vote  of  such  i«o7cha3o«i 
t<ywn  or  district,  establish  and  maintain  a  free  public  school  for  »>e'oBtabitohed*^ 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  such  distinct  trades  T^^^o'-^"^*"- 
as  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  be 
designated  by  the  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  commit- 
tee, or  board  of  education  of  such  town,  or  the  district  commit- 
tee of  such  district.     Such  school  shall  be  open,  under  such 
rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  school  ofiicers,  to  all  resi- 
dents of  this  state ;  but  no  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
be  admitted  to  any  such  school  who  has  not  completed  the 
studies  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town  in 
which  said  school  is  located,  or  an  equivalent  course  of  study 

'  Blanks  are  furnished  :  see  note  §  2 
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approved  by  said  school  officers.  Said  school  officers  shall 
make  rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to  the  management 
of  said  school,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  instructors  in  any  such  schools  shall  be  experts  in  the 
trades  respectively  taught  by  them. 

§  83  Two  or  more  towns  may,  by  vote  of  each  of  said 
towns,,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  trade  school  district 
and  establishing  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
the  school  officers  of  the  towns  so  united  may  make  all  arrange- 
ments, agreements,  and  regulations  necessary  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  trade  school  district.  The  said 
school  officers  of  each  of  the  towns  constituting  such  district 
shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  be  a  member  of  the  trade 
school  committee  of  such  district,  and  the  committee  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  a  joint  committee  on  behalf  of  the  several 
towns  constituting  the  district.  Each  town  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  vote  in  said  committee.  Every  district  organized  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  continue  for  at  least  five 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  said  period  of  five  years  any  town  may 
dissolve  said  district  by  withdrawal  therefrom,  by  vote  of  such 
town;  provided,  that  notice  of  the  intention  to  so  withdraw 
shall  be  given  in  writing  to  each  of  the  other  towns  comprising 
said  district  at  least  three  months  before  the  termination  of 
said  period. 

§  84  The  buildings,  equipment,  and  courses  of  study, 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  every  trade  school  es- 
tablished as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  board  of  education ;  and  the  attendance  at 
each  such  school,  together  with  special  reports  upon  the  specific 
work  done  and  the  actual  results  of  instruction  therein,  shall 
be  annually  certified,  under  oath,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
in  July,  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors,  town 
school  committee,  board  of  education,  district  committee,  or 
trade  school  district  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  said 
state  board  of  education ;  and  no  payments  shall  be  made  by  the 
state  on  account  of  such  school,  as  hereinafter  provided,  un- 
less said  certificate  has  been  filed  with  and  approved  by  said 
state  board  of  education,  and  unless  application  for  state  aid 
for  said  school  has  been  made  to  the  board  of  control  by  said 
secretary  and  approved  by  said  board  of  control. 

§  85  The  bojfrd  of  education  or  board  of  school  visitors 
of  any  town,  or  the  committee  of  any  town,  school  district,  or 
trade  school  district  wherein  a  trade  school  has  been  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  annually,  on  the  first 
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Monday  in  July,  certify  to  the  comptroller  the  amount  ex- 
pended within  said  school  year  for  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  said  school,  and  the  comptroller  shall,  upon  application 
of  the  state  board  of  education,  draw  his  orders  on  the  treasurer 
in  favor  of  said  board  of  education,  board  of  school  visitors,  or 
committee  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  one-half  the  amount  so  certi- 
fied as  having  been  expended  for  such  support  and  mainten- 
ance; provided,  that  the  amount  so  paid  by  the  state  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed, 
in  the  aggregate,  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and  provided,  further, 
that  said  sum  shall  be  expended  toward  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  not  more  than  two  such  schools,  and,  if  application 
is  made  in  behalf  of  more  than  two  such  schools,  the  board  of  _ 

control  shall  designate  the  two  such  schools  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  which  such  payments  shall  be  made. 

Chapter  VIII 
Schools  at  Temporary  Homes 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  x68,  pagre  7x7 

§  86    The  necessary  extra  expense  incurred  by  any  town  ossecasoo 
or  school  district  in -providing  school  accommodations  and  in-  Bevi8Wfa<K» 
struction  for  the  inmates  of  any  temporary  homes   located  ottaimoriS^ 
therein  shall  be  paid  by  the  county.  trictMjdby 

§  87    The  board  of  managers  of  temporary  homes  in  any  osmckoj 
county  shall  be  the  judge  of  what  are  necessary  extra  expenses,  ^^  tmwM 
under  §  86  for  school  accomodations  and  instruction  for  in- 
mates of  temporary  homes  located  therein,  and  no  such  ex-  Managemtoax 
pense  shall  be  allowed  or  collected  of  such  county  unless  it  JSSST'^''* 
shall  have  been  incurred  with  the  approval  of  such  board,  nor 
until  the  account  of  the  same  shall  have  been  audited  and  ap- 
proved by  such  board. 

§  88    Children  committed  to  county  homes  shall  be  enu-    igoscbsoo 
merated  in  the  towns  or  districts  in  which  said  county  homes  children  in 
are  located,  but  children  placed  by  the  officers  of  said  homes  in  hSSfSmSSSlsd 
families  shall  be  enumerated  only  in  the  towns  or  districts  in 
which  said  families  reside.    The  enumerator  of  the  town  or 
district  in  which  the  county  home  is  located  shall  make  a  sep- 
arate list  of  the  children  in  the  county  home  and  certify  said 
list  to  the  school  visitors  or  town  school  committee  as  the  case 
may  be. 

§  89    The  county  commissioners  may  establish  schools  at  o  8  me  mm 
the  county  homes  if  in  their  opinion  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  i8»  <*«»«« 
children.     In  case   the  county   commissioners   establish   and  KsuuiahnieDt 
maintain  such  a  school  in  anv  county  the  treasurer  of  the  town  **^  ^^^^ 
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in  which  the  school  is  located  shall  pay  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners  from  the  amount  paid  to  the  town  by  the  comptroller 
that  proportionate  part  which  was  derived  from  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  children  in  the  county  home*  Said  commissioners 
shall  apply  the  sum  so  determined  to  the  payment  of  teachers, 
and  to  no  other  purpose.  Said  schools  shall  be  open  during  the 
same  days,  hours,  and  terms  as  the  schools  in  the  district  or 
town  in  which  the  school  is  located,  and  the  branches  taught 
shall  be  those  prescribed  by  the  proper  school  officers  for  the 
schools  of  the  town. 

§  go  The  county  commissioners  may  employ  and  pay  a^ 
teachers  of  the  schools  at  the  county  homes  persons  found 
qualified  as  provided  in  this  section,  and  shall  provide  books 
for  the  children  and  apparatus  for  teaching.  The  state  board 
of  education  shall  examine  the  persons  employed  by  the  county 
commissioners,  and  if  the  candidates  are  found  qualified  in  re- 
spect of  character,  education,  and  teaching  ability,  may  give 
them  certificates  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  said  schools,  and 
said  board  may  revoke  such  certificates,  and  the  county  com- 
missioners shall  not  employ  any  person  who  does  not  hold  such 
certificate.  The  said  board  shall  appoint  an  acting  visitor  or 
visitors,^  who  shall  inspect  and  examine  jsaid  schools  at  least 
twice  in  each  term,  and  the  county  commissioners  shall  not 
pay  any  teacher  nor  maintain  said  school  unless  said  acting 
visitor  shall  certify  in  writing  that  said  school  has  been  for 
each  month  kept  in  conformity  to  law. 

§  gi  The  state  board  of  education,  or  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  said  board,  may  provide  books  and  apparatus  to 
be  used  at  or  in  any  of  the  public  schools  in  charge  of  said 
board  at  county  temporary  homes,  at  an  expense  not  exceed- 
ing in  any  year  the  amount  hereinafter  authorized. 

§  g2  The  treasurer  of  the  state,  upon  the  order  of  the 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education,  shall  annually  pay 
said  state  board  of  education  ten  dollars  for  each  public  school 
within  such  temporary  homes  in  charge  of  said  board,  for 
which  such  books  or  apparatus  are  provided,  Und  if  the  number 
of  scholars  in  any  such  school  exceeds  one  hundred,  the  treas- 
urer shall  pay  to  said  board  ten  dollars  for  each  one  hundred 
or  fractional  part  of  one  hundred  scholars  in  actual  attend- 
ance at  said  school. 

§  g3  In  case  children  are  placed  by  county  commissioners 
in  homes  in  towns  other  than  the  town  in  which  the  county 
home  is  located,  the  school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or 
board  of  education  of  the  town  in  which  said  children  are 


placed  shall  ascertain  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  or 
schools  in  which  said  children  attend  for  the  year  ending  the 
fourteenth  of  the  preceding  July,  and,  having  deducted  from 
this  amount  the  sums  received  by  the  town  for  said  children 
during  said  year  from  the  state  appropriation,  shall  apportion 
the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  said  school  or  schools  between  the 
town  and  the  county  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years  as  ascertained  by 
the  enumeration  made  in  the.  October  preceding  and  shall  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  said  apportionment  to  the  county  commissioners, 
and  the  county  commissioners  shall  cause  the  proportionate  ex- 
pense of  said  children  located  in  families  to  be  paid  to  the  town 
in  which  said  children  are  placed. 

§  94    Whenever  the  town   wholly   maintains  the   school  nK«ch«ii|2 
at  the  county  home  in  any  county,  the  board  of  school  visitors,  wiiwicoontj 
town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education  of  said  town  openSe'^ 
shall  ascertain  the  expense  of  said  school  at  the  county  home 
as  provided  in  section  93  of  this  act,  and  shall  certify  the  ex- 
pense to  the  county  commissioners,  who  shall  pay  the  whole 
amount  so  certified. 

§  95     Whenever,  hereafter,  any  child  from  a  county  tem-  isw  ch  ioh  si 
porary  home  shall  be  placed  by  the  board  of  management  of  men?betiKen 
sucl\  county  home  in  a  private  family,  in  accordance  with  the  SjSSmtMd" 
provisions  of  the  general  statutes,  the  responsible  person  re-  SI^SSlidT*'^ 
ceiving  such  child  shall  execute  in  duplicate  a  written  agree- 
ment with  the  board  of  management  of  the  county  home  con- 
cerned, substantially  in  the  following  form:     In  consideration 
of  receiving  a  child,  (name)  ,  age  years,  into  my 

family  home  from  the  county  tegiporary  home,  I 

,  of  the  city,  town  of  ,  do  hereby  agree  with  the 

board  of  management  of  said  county  temporary  home, 

that  so  long  as  said  child  shall  be  within  the  care  of  my  family, 

(i)  Said  child  shall  be  given  sufficient  and  suitable  food, 
clothing  and  bed,  and  medical  attendance  when  necessary,  and 
shall  not  be  required  to  perform  an  amount  of  labor  unsuitable 
for  his  age  or  strength. 

(2)  Said  child  shall  be  given  full  opportunity  to  attend 
school  during  the  terms  and  hours  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  and  the  rules  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

(3)  Said  child  shall  be  given  full  opportunity  to  attend 
religious  services  and  receive  instruction  in  the  faith  of  his 
parents,  when  that  is  known. 

(4)  Notice  shall  be  given  to  said  county  temporary 
home  of  any  change  of  residence  of  my  family  or  of  said  child 
within  three  days  after  such  change. 
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(5)  The  name  of  said  child  shall  not  be  changed  except 
by  the  approval  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  county  home 
and  by  application  to  the  superior  court,  as  provided  by  section 
551  of  the  general  statutes,  and  notice  shall  be  given  to  said 
county  temporary  home  whenever  such  change  of  name  is 
made. 

A.  B. 

(Town  or  city) 
(District  or  street) 
(Date) 

One  copy  of  such  agreement  shall  be  retained  by  the  person 
receiving  such  child,  and  the  other  copy  placed  and  kept  on 
file  at  the  county  temporary  home. 
wmmm^ht  §  9^     Printed  forms  for  the  agreement  provided  for  in 

S^traUv  section  95  shall  be  furnished  by  the  comptroller,  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  to  the  boards  of  management  of  the  temporary 
homes  in  the  several  counties. 

Chapter  IX 
Town  School  Officers^ 

* 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  134,  pagfe  567 

§  97     Agents  of  town  deposit  funds,*.        .     .     high  scRooI 
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}SE  ^  HS  '  Powers  and  duties  of  selectmen  in  connection  with 

1  Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  attendance 
a  approve  commitment  of  truants  to  Connecticut  School  for  Boys   ^  3» 
b  allow  fees  of  truant  officers    §  33 
c  appoint  special  constables  on  nomination  of  school  visitors    §  37 

2  Boundary  lines  of  districts    §  139 

3  District  meetings 
a  determine  in  certain  cases  place  of  meeting  when  there  is  no  sdiooi- 

house    §  151 
b  g^ve  notice  of  meeting  if  no  district  officers    §  152 
e  call  meeting  of  new  district    §  160 

4  Consolidated  districts 
a  shall  appraise  property  in  case  of  joint  districts    §  198 
b  shall  give  notice  of  consolidation  to  adjoining  towns    §  202 
c  may  call  special  meetings  to  close  up  affairs  of  abolished  districts 

§  203 
d  shall  lay  tax  and  pay  debts  after  consolidation    §  204 
/  shall  collect  all  dues  and  demands  in  favor  of  abolished  distriotB 

§  205 
/  determine  amounts  to  be  paid  by  districts  to  town  on  abandonment 

of  union  system  and  lay  tax  if  necessary    §  206 
g  shall  provide  ballot  boxes  for  election  in  certain  cases    §  190 

5  Estimates 
shall  in  joint  board  meeting  make  preliminary  estimates    §  231 

6  Appropriations 
a  shall  in  joint  board  meeting  fix  amounts  for  respective  districts 

§233 
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town  officers  provided  for  by  law  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Baiiot 
board  of  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  respectively.^ 

Any  town  at  a  town  meeting  duly  warned  for  the  purpose, 
may  pass  votes  determining,  within  the  limits  by  law  provided,' 
the  number  of  its  officers  and  prescribing  the  mode  in  which 
they  shall  be  voted  for  at  subsequent  meetings,  but  no  altera- 
tion of  such  number  shall  take  effect  until  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting  by  which  it  was  adopted. 

§  98  In  all  elections  of  town  officers  a  plurality  of  the  esHcisoB 
votes  cast  shall  be  sufficient  to  elect,  unless  it  is  otherwise  ex-  Rev  1888145 
pressly'  provided  by  law.*  to  eicc?^  ^^^ 

§  99    The  town  clerks  of  the  several  towns  shall,  within  ^Steei8i9 
ten  days  after  the  election  of  such  officers,*  return  to  the  secre-   HevisessM 
tary  of  state  the  names  of  the  persons  elected  to  the  offices  of 
.     .    .    school  visitors,  or  school  committee  with  date  of  ex-  B^tonabyto^n 
piration  of  term.     .     .     .     Every  town  clerk  neglecting  to  clerk  of  ofoction 
make  such  return  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars. 

§  100    The  terms  of  office  of  all  elective  town  officers,  when  osteeiaoe 
not  otherwise  prescribed,  shall  be  for  one  year  from  the  date    g8p^L5g5 
of  their  election,  and  the  terms  of  those  appointed  by  the  board  Kevi888s« 
of  selectmen  shall  expire  on  the  day  of  the  annual  town  meeting  offlcui  terms  of 

.  •  a     •  •  town  offlcers 

next  succeedmg  their  appointment. 

§101     .     .     .     Any  person  elected  to  any  other  town  office  cfl^wciwi 
than  that  of  assessor  or  town  clerk,  and  accepting  the  same,  or  "^  >;^'»» 
not  declaring  his  refusal  to  accept,  who  shall  neglect  to  per-   R®^ '888  §57 
form  the  duties  of  the  office,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  penaitieB  for  re- 
dollars  ;  and  any  person  elected  to  any  town  office  to  which  he  ^^^^^^^f!^ 
is  eligible,  who  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  same*  and  take  the  tain  dnues 

6  may  as  joint  board  appropriate  money  for  libraries    §217 

c  shall  as  joint  board  report  cost  for  preceding  year  to  town  meeting 

§233 
d  shall  in  joint  board  meeting  pass  upon  cost  of  school  in  excess  of 

appropriation    §  235 
e  shall  cause  sums  due  joint  districts  to  be  paid    §  242 
/  shall  give  order  for  money  in  case  of  district  neglecting  to  open 

school    §  168 

7  Taxation 

act  with  assessors  as  board  of  relief    §  181 

8  Manage  property  of  town  in  certain  cases    §  50 

9  Provide  flags    §§  52  54      . 

10  Hear  appeals  when  school  discontinued    §  48 

1 1  Take  bond  of  school  treasurer    §  55 

12  Warn  school  society  or  district  meetings    %  57 

13  Fill  vacancies  in  certain  cases    §§  100   104 

•§250        »§66        *§lio      » §§192  193      •§260  , 


'  In  towns  having  no  town  school  committee  the  high  school  committee 
may  in  certain  cases  be  appointed  by  school  visitors    §  67 

*  %%  66  106  192  261     *  See  gf  1 10  193  261    «  See  §261 
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oath  prescribed  by  law,  shall,  unless  he  has  reasonable  excose 
for  such  refusal,  be  fined  five  dollars.    .    .    .    Every  mod- 
erator of  a  town  meeting  who  shall  neglect  to  make  any  return 
required  by  law  shall  be  fined  twenty  dollars, 
igoiche  §  1 02    Any  person, claiming  to  have  been  elected    .     .     . 

city  and  town    to  any  town,  city,  or  borough  office,  but  not  so  declared,  may, 
*ontc«ted  within  sixty  days  after  the  time  of  holding  the  election,  bring 

his  petition  to  any  judge  of  the  superior  court,  alleging  the 
facts  on  which  such  claim  is  founded,  which  shall  be  served 
upon  the  party  against  whom  the  claim  is  made  at  least  six 
flays  before  the  return  day,  and  returnable  not  more  than 
sixty-six  days  after  the  day  of  such  election,  and  such  judge 
shall  thereupon  hear  and  determine  said  petition,  and  his 
decision  thereon  shall  be  conclusive,  and  if  in  favor  of  the  pe- 
titioner, his  certificate  to  that  effect,  under  the  seal  of  the  court, 
shall  entitle  the  petitioner  to  hold  and  exercise  the  duties  and 
powers  of  such  office ;  but  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  errors  for  the  revision  of 
questions  of  law  arising  thereon,  and  it  shall  not  prevent  such 
judge  from  reserving  such  questions  of  law,  by  consent  of  all 
parties,  for  the  advice  of  said  supreme  court  of  errors.  And 
said  judge  may,  if  necessary,  issue  his  writ  of  mandamus,  re- 
quiring the  adverse  party  and  those  under  him  to  deliver  to 
the  petitioner  the  appurtenances  of  such  office,  and  shall  cause 
his  finding  and  decree  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  said 
superior  court  in  the  proper  county. 
iiSMctiu  §  103     No  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve  as  a  member 

Revi^^oi     ^^  a  board  of  education,  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school 
Women  may  be  committee,  or  district  committee,  or  be  disqualified  from  hold- 

nchool  officers  1       /<#        «  e  1 

ing  such  office,  by  reason  of  sex.^ 
a  8  me  181k  §  104     If  any  town  office  in  any  town  shall  be  vacant  by  the 

iteJiyf868      neglect  of  the  town  to  elect  or  appoint,  or  the  refusal  of  any 
.    ^       person  appointed  to  act,  or  by  the  death  or  removal*  of  any 

Vacanciw  how     ^  -^jr  ^i.  *  .-f 

filled  person  appomted,  or  from  any  other  cause,  such  town,  if  such 

office  is  an  elective  office,  may  in  legal  town  meeting  fill  the 
vacancy ;  but  until  the  town  shall  fill  it,  such  vacancy  may  be 
filled  by  the  selectmen,  and  the  selectmen  shall  fill,  all  vacancies 
that  may  arise  in  offices  to  which  they  have  power  of  appoint- 
ment.' 

1  Town  school  officers  must  be  elected  at  annual  town  meeting    See  g§  105 
193;  also  town  library  directors    §  244 
'  *  Removal  means  removal  from  the  town     19  Conn  334 

*  This  section  does  not  apply  to  town  high  school  committees    §§  66  97  106 
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§  I05     There  shall  be  elected  by  every  town,  at  its  annual  oss^eim 
town  meeting,  such  number  of  school  visitors  as  such  town  is  RevlSs^u 
required  by  law  to  elect,  and  they  shall  be  elected  in  the  manner  school  visitom 
and  for  the  term  or  terms  by  law  prescribed.^ 

§  io6    There  shall  be  in  every  town,  unless  otherwise  pro-  ^sseetjss 
vided,  a  board  of  school  visitors,'  composed  of  three,  six,  or  1809 1875  ibtt 
nine  members,  as  such  town  may  determine,  divided  into  three  ^^'i^^lii^^ 
equal  classes;  the  first  class  shall  hold  office  until  the  next 
annual  town  meeting,  the  second  class  until  the  second  annual 
town  meeting,  and  the  third  class  until  the  third  annual  town 
meeting  following,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  places, 
provided,  that  when  said  board  is  composed  of  only  three  mem- 
bers, they  shall  not  be  divided  into  classes,  and  shall  be  elected 
for  three  years.     Should  a  vacancy  occur,  the  remaining  mem-  ciaagiflc^tion  of 
bers  of  the  board  may  fill  it  till  the  %iext  annual  town  meeting,  ^^^^  visitore 
when  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
§  1 10,  and  the  ballots  shall  distinctly  specify  the  vacancy  to  be 
filled. 

§  107     Whenever    any    town    shall    have    voted,    in    the  ^en'nSn^ir 
manner  provided  by  law,  to  change  the  number  of  members  of  conJSSuefi^**^' 
its  town  school  committee  or  board  of  school  visitors  from  six  changed,  how 
to  three,  no  members  of  such  committee  or  such  board  shall  be 
elected  at  the  first  annual  town  meeting  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting  at  which  the  number  was  so  fixed  at  three.     At 
the  second  annual  town  meeting  one  member  of  such  committee 
or  such  board  shall  be  elected  to  serve  one  year,  and  at  the  third 
annual  town  meeting  three  members  thereof  shall  be  elected. 
Whenever  any  to^^  shall  have  voted  to  change  the  number  of 
said  school  officers  from  nine  to  three,  or  from  twelve  to  three, 
no  members  of  such  committee  or  such  board  shall  be  elected  at 
the  first  and  second  annual  town  meetings  after  the  number 
has  been  so  determined,  and  at  the  third  annual  town  meeting 
three  members  thereof  shall  be  elected. 

§  io8    Whenever  a  town  shall  have  so  voted  to  reduce  ^^S^iiJfn^r 
the  number  of  members  of  its  town  school  committee  or  board  ib  reduced  by 
of  school  visitors  to  three,  and  by  resignation  the  number  shall,  how  elected 
before  the  next  annual  town  meeting  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting  at  which  the  number  was  fixed  at  three,  be 
reduced  to  three,  the  terms  of  office  of  the  remaining  members 
shall  terminate  at  said  annual  town  meeting,  and  the  town 
shall  thereupon  elect,  at  said  meeting,  three  members  of  such 
committee  or  such  board. 

^  When  school  district  is  organized  under  chapter  iv  the  authority  of  school 
▼isitors  extends  to  remaining  portion  of  town  only    §  62        *  See  §  97 
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§  log  The  provisions  of  section  193  which  relate  to  the 
election  and  term  of  office  of  a  town  school  committee  of  three 
members  shall  apply  in  like  manner  to  the  election  and  term 
of  office  of  the  officers  provided  for  by  this  act. 

§110  School  visitors  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot.  If  the 
number  to  be  chosen  be  two,  four,  six,  or  eight,  no  person  shall 
vote  for  more  than  half  of  such  number.  If  the  number  to  be 
chosen  be  three,  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  than  two ;  if  five, 
not  more  than  three ;  if  seven,  not  more  than  four ;  if  nine,  not 
more  than  five.  That  number  of  persons  sufficient  to  fill  the 
board,  who  have  the  highest  number  of  votes,  shall  be  elected. 
In  case  of  a  tie  that  person  whose  name  stands  first  or  highest 
on  the  greatest  number  of  ballots  shall  be  elected. 

§  III  The  board  of  school  visitors  or  town  school  com- 
mittee shall  annually  choosft  from  their  number  a  chairman  and 
a  secretary. 

They  shall  prescribe  rules^  for  the  management,  studies,^ 
classification,  and  discipline  of  the  public  schools. 

And,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
the  text-books  to  be  used  f 

Shall  make  proper  rules  for  the  arrangement,  use,  and  safe- 
keeping, within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  of  the  school 
libraries  provided  in  part  by  the  state,  and  approve  the  books 
selected  therefor;* 
They  shall  approve  plans  for  schoolhouses,^ 

And  superintend  any  high*  or  graded  school,  in  the  manner 
specified  in  this  title.' 

§  112  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  sqhool  visitors  or  of 
the  town  school  committee  or,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  in- 


*  Rules  as  to  attendance  see  §  17 

In  the  absence  of  rules  prescribed  by  the  school  board  or  other  proper 
authority  the  teacher  may  make  all  necessary  and  proper  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  school     53  Conn  481 

*  §  38        »  g§  a  125 

*  Chap  xvi  page  65        *  §  170        *  Chap  v  page  21  §  67 

■^  Powers  and  duties  not  given  above  are  stated  in  connection  with  the  fol- 
lowing 

1  Va^atuies  in  district  offices    §  164 

2  Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to 

a  employment  of  children    §§  7  24  27 
b  attendance 

grant  leaving  certificates    ^19 

nominate  to  selectmen  persons  to  be  appointed  special  constables 

§37 


mittee 
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ability  to  act,  the  secretary,  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  ^^*^J[f* 
at  least  once  every  six  months,  and  whenever  he  deems  it  Rev  isss  §2142 
necessary  or  is  requested  in  writing  so  to  do  by  three  of  its 
members.     If  no  meeting  is  called  within  fourteen  days  after  boardofcom- 
such  a  request  has  been  made,  one  may  be  called  by  any  three 
members,  by  giving  the  usual  written  notice  to  the  others. 

3  Normal  school 

shall  assist  in  selection  of  students    §  14 

4  Returns  to  school  visitors  by 

a  district  committee  of  beginning  and  close  of  term    §  187 

b  district  committee  of  enumeration    §§  187  a  18 

c  district  committee  of  enumeration  in  the  parts  of  joint  districts 

d  district  committee  of  receipts,  expenditures,  statistics,  etc    §  187 
e  district  clerk  of  names  of  district  officers    §  163 

5  School  buildings 

a  inspection    §115    Buildings  must  be  in  satisfactory  condition   §169 
b  may  fix  sites  on  application  of  district  of  adjoining  town    §  171 

6  Enumeration  and  distribution  of  state  grants 

a  shall  make  enumeration  if  committee  fails    §  218 

b  shall  examine  returns  of  enumeration    §  220 

c  shall  lodge  returns  with  town  treasurer    §  220 

d  shall  make  returns  to  comptroller    §  220 

e  shall  certifiy  to  comptroller  that  schools  have  been  kept  according 

to  law    §  223 
/  shall  withhold  certificate  if  schools  have  not  been  kept  according  to 

law    §  227 

7  Estimates 

a  shall  as  a  joint  board  with  selectmen  make  preliminary  estimates 
and  notify  committees    §  231 

b  shall  as  joint  board  with  selectmen  present  estimates  to  town  meet- 
ing   §  233 

8  Appropriations 

a  shall  as  joint  board  with  selectmen  fix  amounts  and  notify  each  dis- 
trict   §  233 

b  may  as  joint  board  with  selectmen  appropriate  moneys  for  school 
libraries    §  217 

9  Expenses 

a  shall  as  joint  board  with  selectmen  report  cost  of  schools  for  pre- 
ceding year  to  town  meeting    §  233 

b  shall  as  joint  board  with  selectmen  pass  upon  expenses  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated    §  235 

c  apportion  expenses  of  joint  districts  and  report  to  selectmen  of  each 
town    §f  123  242 

I  o    Payment  of  teachers 

shall  give  certificate  to  selectmen   that  schools  have  been  kept 
according  to  law    §  235 

I I  Consolidated  districts 

on  abandonment  of  town  system  town  school  committee  remains 
board  of  visitors    §  208 

13    May  in  connection  with  committee  admit  nonresident  scholars  to  district 
schools    §  172 

13    May  discontinue  small  schools  and  provide  transportation    §  239 

X4    May  make  complaint  to  board  of  health  when  sanitary  condition  of 
schoolhonse  is  unsatisfactory    §  280 
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§  113  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors,  or  of 
the  town  school  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  its  proceedings  and  of  those  of  the  acting  school 
visitors,  in  a  book  which  he  shall  provide  for  that  purpose  at 
the  expense  of  the  town ;  shall  submit,  to  the  town  at  its  annual 
meeting  a  written  report  of  the  doings  of  the  board  or  com- 
mittee with  the  report  of  the  acting  school  visitors ;  and  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  of  October  send  two  copies  of  said  reports 
to  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education ;  and  shall  fur- 
nish such  additional  returns  and  statistics  respecting  the  schools 
of  the  town  as  said  board  may  call  for.  And  if  the  returns  and 
statistics  called  for  by  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  not  be  sent  to  him  on  or  before  said  fifteenth  of 
October,  then  every  town  and  every  school  district  required  by 
law  to  make  separate  returns,  whose  returns  and  statistics  shall 
be  negligently  delayed  till  after  that  day,  shall  forfeit  of  the 
sum  per  child  which  is  paid  from  the  state  treasury  one  per 
cent  for  the  first  week  of  such  delay,  two  per  cent,  for  a  delay 
of  two  weeks,  three  per  cent,  for  a  delay  of  three  weeks,  five 
per  cent,  for  a  delay  of  four  weeks,  and  ten  per  cent,  for  a  delay 
exceeding  four  weeks.* 

§  114  The  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  shall 
annually,  in  January,  give  to  the  comptroller,  in  writing,  a  list 
of  the  towns  and  districts  which  have  incurred  the  forfeiture 
described  in  §  113,  with  the  percentage  of  forfeiture  in  each 
case ;  and  the  comptroller,  in  making  payment  of  school  moneys 
aforesaid,  shall  deduct  the  amount  of  money  which  each  town 
or  district  shall  have  forfeited  under  the  provisions  of  said 
section. 

§  115  The  board  of  school  visitors,  the  town  school  com- 
mittee, or  the  board  of  education,  shall  annually  assign  the  duty 
of  visiting  the  schools  of  the  town  to  one  or  more  of  their 
number,  who  shall  be  called  the  acting  school  visitor,  or 
visitors,*  and  who  shall  visit  such  schools  at  least  twice  during 
each  term,  once  within  four  weeks  after  the  opening,  and  again 
during  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  close ;  at  which  visit  the 
schoolhouse  and  outbuildings,  school  register,'  and  library*  shall 
be  examined,  and  the  studies,  discipline,  mode  of  teaching,  and 
general  condition  of  the  school  investigated.  Half  a  day  shall 
be  spent  in  each  school  so  visited,  unless  otherwise  directed. 
They  shall,  one  week  at  least  before  the  annual  town  meeting, 
submit  to  the  board  or  to  the  committee,  as  the  case  may  be. 


>§ii    *  See  ch  X  page  40       '§215        *  ch  xv 
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a  full  written  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  several  schools  during  the  year  preceding,  with  plans 
and  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

§  ii6    Boards  of  education,  town  school  committees,  and  osteetiee 
boards  of  school  visitors  may  appoint  a  person,  not  one  of  their  j^^  i^|bi44 
own  number,  to  be  acting  school  visitor  or  superintendent^  of  Acting  school 
schools,  who  shall  have  all  the  powers,  perform  all  the  duties,  SSS^t  *"'*'* 
and  receive  the  pay  prescribed  by  law  for  acting  school  visitors. 
Any  town  at  its  annual  town  meeting,  or  at  a,  special  meeting 
duly  called  for  that  purpose,  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
acting  school  visitor  or  superintendent. 

§  117    The  secretary  and  other  acting  school  visitors  shall  ossecusss 
receive  two  dollars  a  day  each  while  actually  employed,  and  a  Rev^^^ 
like  proportion  for  parts  of  days,  and  such  further  compensa-  S^SSShooi 
tion  as  their  respective  towns  may  fix  at  an  annual  meeting,  visitors 

§  118    School  visitors,  town  school  committees,  or  boards  oateeuus 
of  education  shall,  as  a  board,  or  by  a  committee  by  them  ap-  ^^'%l^^^ 
pointed,  examine*  all  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public    ^^g^j^f 
schools ;  and  give  to  those  with  whose  moral  character  and  ^^^^Si* 
ability  they  are  satisfied,  if  found  qualified  to  teach  reading,  iwi  ch  si  ss 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  the  rudiments  of  geography 
and  history,  and  the  rudiments  of  drawing  if  required,^  a  cer-  teachers;  wrtiii- 
tificate  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  ***** 
the  town  or  district  so  long  as  desired,  without  further  exami- 
nation tmless  specially  ordered;  such  certificate  may  limit  the 
authority  to  teach  to  a  specified  time  or  in  a  specified  school. 
No  certificate  to  teach  in  grades  above  the  third  in  graded 
schools  nor  in  classes  corresponding  to  such  grades  in  un- 
graded schools  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  who  has  not 
passed  jsl  satisfactory  examination  in  hygiene,  including  the 
eflFects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  health  and  character.*    If 
a  person  is  examined  and  found  qualified  to  teach  branches 
other  than  those  required  in  all  cases,  such  branches  shall  be 
named  in  his  certificate.     Said  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  board  or  committee  or  by  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine.    They  may  revoke  the  cer- 
tificates of  such  teachers  as  shall  at  any  time  be  found  incom- 
petent to  teach  or  to  manage  a  school,  or  fail  to  conform  to  their 
requirements.^ 

§  119    Town  school  committees,  boards  of  education,  and  BSteeMhs 
high  school  and  district  committees  unless  otherwise  directed  ^^Befio?^ 
by  the  district  or  ordered  by  the  town,  shall  employ  and  dis-    ^^^^Sivt 
miss  the  teachers  for  the  schools  of  their  respective  towns  or    igS^c^isi. 

'§§129133        •§§129133        » Sec  §§17  38        *§43 

'  General  certificate  of  teacher  is  sufficient  in  any  district  of  the  town  where 
issued    36  Conn  282 
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districts  ;^  but  no  district  committee  shall  employ  a  teacher  for 
a  longer  period  of  time  than  that  for  which  he  may  have  been 
elected  without  first  obtaining,  at  a  meeting  of  said  district 
legally  called  for  that  purpose,  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  such 
proposed  action.  Any  town,  unless  otherwise  provided,  may 
direct  the  school  visitors  to  employ  the  teachers  for  all  public 
schools  of  the  town  for  such  terms  of  the  schools  as  it  may 
specify. 

§  120  No  person  elected  to  the  office  of  school  visitor 
or  town  school  committee  shall  be  employed  as  teacher  in  the 
town  where  he  is  school  visitor  or  member  of  the  town  school 
committee.  If  any  school  visitor  or  member  of  the  town  school 
committee  shall  be  employed,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  office  of  school  visitor  or  town  school  committee  to 
which  he  was  elected  shall  become  vacant. 

§  121  The  selection  of  all  books  and  apparatus  under 
§  2i6  shall  be  made  or  approved  by  the  board  of  school  visitors, 
or  the  town  school  committee,  which  shall  also  prescribe  the 
rules  for  their  management,  use,  and  safe-keeping.  The  books 
and  apparatus  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  §  217  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  town  and  under  the  care  and  control 
of  the  library  committee. 

§  122  The  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  commit- 
tee or  board  of  education,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  make  re- 
turns, signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  of  the  number  of 
persons  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  their  re- 
spective towns,*  to  the  comptroller,  and  shall  in  said  returns 
specify  how  many  of  those  thus  returned  were  attending  some 
school,  public  or  private,  in  October  when  said  enumeration 
was  made,  and  how  many  were  not  so  attending;  how  many 
of  those  who  were  not  attending  school  were  under  five  years 
of  age,  how  many  were  over  five  and  under  seven,  how.  many 
were  over  seven  and  under  fourteen,  and  how  many  were  over 
fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  chairman  and 
secretary  shall  draw  orders  on  him  for  the  public  money  due 


'  Teacher  may  be  discharg^ed  by  the  district,  and  in  absence  of  action  by  the 
district  may  be  discharged  by  the  committee    33  Conn  304 

If  improperly  discharged  by  the  committee  the  district  may  compel  rein- 
statement   33  Conn  305  306 

Previous  to  enactment  of  §  188  a  teacher  might  be  employed  by  the  commit- 
tee for  a  period  extending  beyond  committee's  term  of  office.     36  Conn  282 

Is  not  a  public  officer  in  ordinary  sense  of  word  ;  his  wages  are  subject  to 
attachment     53  Conn  509 

Status  of  teacher  as  to  district    IS 

*  §§  218  219  220  221  Blanks  for  this  purpose  are  distributed  by  the  comp- 
troller 
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the  town  as  prescribed  in  chapter  xvii.^  No  town  shall  receive 
any  money  for  schools  from  the  state  treasury  unless  the  re- 
turns herein  required  are  made.' 

§  123    After  the  close  of  each  term  of  school  in  any  dis-  os  tee  ties 
trict  the  school  visitors  shall  give  to  the  selectmen  a  certificate  r^i^cJ22 
stating  whether  each  school  has  been  kept  in  all  respects  ac-  certwcate  to 
cording  to  law  or  not ;  and  shall,  in  connection  with  the  select-  KJ«ctmeti 
men,  perform  the  duties  required  by  the  provisions  of  chapter 
xvii,  and  make  the  apportionment  required  in  the  case  of  dis- 
tricts formed  from  parts  of  two  or  more  towns,  as  prescribed  in 
§242} 

§  124    The  board  of  school  visitors  of  each  town  shall  osteetui 
annually,  in  the  month  of  October,  return  to  the  secretary  of  the  ^y  \saF^48 
state  board  of  education,  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  Beportt>f  name 
the  district  committees ;  and  within  four  weeks  from  the  be-  SttSSaid**™' 
ginning  of  each  school  term  the  board  of  school  visitors  or  the  ^^^^^ 
town  school  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  return  the 
name  and  post-office  address  of  each  teacher  employed  in  the 
public  schools  within  their  respective  towns. 

§  125     No  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  GStecsm 
or  board  of  education  of  any  district  shall  change  any  text-  i^yi«fi|9iw 
books  used  in  the  public  schools  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  change  of  text- 
of  all  the  members  of  the  board  or  committee,  notice  of  such  ***^'" 
intended  change  having  been  previously  given  at  a  meeting  of 
said  board  or  committee  held  at  least  one  week  previous  to  the 
vote  upon  such  change  f  but  the  board  of  education,  the  board 
of  school  visitors,  or  the  town  school  committee,  may,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  text-books  prescribed  according  to  the  provisions 
of  §  III,  prescribe  the  use  of  other  books  as  text-books  in  read- 
ing; provided,  such  additional  series  are  purchased  by  the 
district  or  town  and  the  use  thereof  furnished  free  to  the 
scholars. 

§  126    The  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  commit-  ostecttei 
tee,  or  board  of  education,  may  require  every  child  to  be  vac-  ReJ^^jr 
dnated  before  being  permitted  to  attend  a  public  school  under  *®^  ^^  "  *^ 
its  jurisdiction.     If  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  children  JchSluhndren 
are  unable  to  pay  for  such  vaccination,  the  expense  thereof 
shall,  on  the  recommendation  of  said  board  or  committee,  be 
paid  by  the  town.     Said  board  or  committee  may  exclude  from 
any  school  under  its  supervision  all  children  under  five  years  of 
age  whenever  in  its  judgment  the  interest  of  such  school  will  be 
thereby  promoted.* 

'  §  «3       •  §§  235  244       •  §  45 

*  Statute  held  to  be  constitutional  and  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police 
power    6s  Conn  183 
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§  127  All  school  officers  shall  preserve  all  books  and 
documents  of  permanent  value  pertaining  to  schools  which 
come  into  their  hands  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  and  transmit 
them  to  their  successors. 

§  128  All  reports  or  returns  required  to  be  made  by  a 
school  officer  on  oath  or  affirmation  may  be  affirmed  or  sworn 
to  before  any  school  visitor,  member  of  a  town  school  com- 
mittee, or  member  of  a  board  of  education. 
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Chapter  X 

Supervision  of  Schools 

§  129  The  town  school  committee  or  board  of  educa- 
tion or  board  of  school  visitors  of  any  town  may  choose  by 
ballot  a  superintendent^  of  schools  and  may  fix  the  salary'  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  said  superintendent,  which  shall  always 
include  the  duties  of  acting  visitor  as  now  prescribed  by  law. 
A  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee  or  board 
shall  be  necessary  to  an  election. 

§  130  Two  or  more  towns  together  employing  not  less 
than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  teachers  may  unite,  by 
vote  of  the  town  school  committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or 
board  of  education,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  towns  so  united  shall 
form  a  supervision  district.  The  town  school  committee,  board 
of  school  visitors,  or  board  of  education  of  towns  so  united 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  all  arrangements,  agreements, 
and  regulations  necessary  to  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  a  supervision  district.  Said  school  officers  of  each  of  the 
towns  constituting  a  separate  district  shall  appoint  one  of  their 
number  as  a  member  of  a  supervision  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee so  appointed  shall  be  a  joint  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
several  towns  constituting  the  supervision  district.  Each  town 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  said  joint  committee,  and  said 
joint  committee  may  employ  a  superintendent,  fix  and  apportion 
the  salary  of  said  superintendent,  and  manage  the  affairs  of  said 
district.  Every  district  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  continue  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
any  town  may  dissolve  a  district  by  withdrawal.  Notice  of 
the  intent  to  withdraw  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the  other 
towns  of  the  district  at  least  three  months  before  the  termina- 
ion  of  the  three-year  period. 

§  131  The  secretary  of  each  town  school  committee, 
board  of  school  visitors,  or  board  of  education  taking  advantage 


'  ^  116 
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of  §  130  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  fourteenth  day  of  July, 
certify  to  the  state  board  of  education  the  amount  actually  paid 
as  salary  to  the  superintendent  for  the  current  schtx>l  year,  and,  salary  of  ra- 
whenever  a  superintendent  has  been  employed  according  to  the  p**^"^^*"' 
provisions  of  §  130,  the  comptroller  shall,  upon  application  of 
the  state  board  of  education,  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  on 
behalf  of  said  town  for  one-half  the  sum  certified ;  proznded,  that  stata  grant 
not  more  than  eight  hundred  dollars  be  paid  by  the  state  to  any 
supervision  district  for  one  year,  and  provided  that  no  super- 
vision district  shall  receive  more  from  the  state  than  the  district 
itself  has  paid  to  the  superintendent. 

§  132     No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  under  i908chu»|4 
§  130  who  has  not  had  at  least  five  years'  successful  experience  J^^rfn^^jeiif 
as  a  teacher  or  superintendent,  or  who  does  not  hold  a  certifi- 
cate of  approval  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

§  133    The  town  school  committee  or  board  of  school  looschiwis 
visitors  or  board  of  education  of  any  town  employing  not  more  state  board  of 
than  twenty  teachers  may  petition  the  state  board  of  education,  appoint  af^nt 
or  such  town  may  by  vote  request  the  state  board  of  educa-  ^^^^ 
tion,  and  the  state  board  of  education,  when  so  petitioned  or  igorchssQ 
requested,  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  an  agent  who  shall 
discharge  the  duties  of  superintendent^  and  who  shall  be  quali- 
fied as  provided  in  §  132.    Any  town  for  which  a  superin- 
tendent i3  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
pay  one-quarter  of  the  salary  of  said  superintendent  and  the  state  grant 
state  shall  pay  three-quarters,  and  the  amount  p^d  by  the  state 
shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  provided  in  §  131. 

Chapter  XI 

School  Districts 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  135,  page  570 

§  134    In  the  absence  of  a  special  appointment  the  com-  ostecmu 
mittee  of  a  school  district  shall  be  the  agent  ex  officio  of  said  Revi888««ifi« 

_.       ,  -    °  District  com- 

dlStnct.  mittee  to  be  ex 

§  135    *Each  town  shall  have  power  to  form,  unite,  alter,  l^stecfirs 
and    dissolve   school    districts   and   parts   of   school   districts  rcv^kSbs 
within  its  limits ;  and  two  or  more  towns  may  form  school  dis-  jSna^w  and 


'§116 

'  Name  of  school  district  fixed  by  the  iDhabitants    13  Conn  234 

*  School  districts,  for  educational  purposes,  are  component  parts  of  towns  or 
societies    15  Conn  335 

Power  of  town,  how  affected  by  appeal  to  and  decree  by  the  superior  court 
54  Conn  52  ;  55  Conn  245  246 

Limits  of  school  district  formed  by  annexation  may  be  shown  otherwise 
than  by  record  eyidence    54  Conn  76  77 
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G  Sue §176  §  136    Whenever  a  school  district  is  formed  from  parts 

Bev  1888  {8154    of  two  or  more  towns,  either  of  said  towns  may  divide  such  dis- 
I8g7ch24|8      trict  by  uniting  the  portions  lying  in  said  town  with  any  ad- 
Sctf  fomed^f  joining  district  therein.^ 

^Tu^im^  §  137     Every  school  district  shall  be  a  body  corporate.* 

Rev  W8^55  ^^^  ^hall  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,'  to  purchase,  re- 

Powenofschooi  ceive,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property  for  school 
purposes ; 

To  build,  purchase,  hire,  and  repair  schoolhouses,  and  sup- 
ply them  with  fuel,  furniture,  and  other  appendages  and  accom- 
modations ;* 

To  establish  schools  of  different  grades  f 
To  purchase  globes,  maps,  blackboards,  and  other  school 
apparatus ; 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  school  library  ;• 
To  employ  teachers,  except  for  such  time  as  the  town  may 
direct  the  school  visitors  to  employ  the  teachers;^ 

And  shall  pay  the  wages  of  such  teachers  as  are  employed  by 
the  district  committee  in  conformity  to  law  ? 

To  lay  taxes  and  borrow  money  for  all  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses f 

And  to  make  all  lawful  agreements  and  regulations  for  es- 
tablishing and  conducting  schools,  not  inconsistent  with  the 

*  Procedure  §140 

*  Every  inhabitant  of  a  school  district  is  a  party  to  a  suit  brought  against  it 
and  his  property  may  be  taken  on  an  execution  issued  against  it  10  Conn  395 
See  26  Conn  527 

'  Districts  may  sue  by  the  name  by  which  they  are  generally  known  13 
Conn  227 

What  is  sufficient  warning  of  meeting  of  school  district    13  Conn  234 

The  records  of  a  school  district  are  evidence  of  its  votes  in  a  suit  to  which 
it  is  a  party     13  Conn  235 

A  debt  owed  by  a  school  district  may  be  taken  by  foreign  attachment  53 
Conn  509    Status  of  teachers  as  to  district  defined    /i 

*  The  character  and  cost  of  school  buildings,  within  broad  limits,  is  left  to 
the  school  district  Courts  will  not  interfere  with  this  discretion  except  in  clear 
cases  of  abuse  25  Conn  227  ;  63  Conn  131  Extent  of  discretionary  power  of 
school  district  illustrated    25  Conn  227  228 

Schoolhouse  may  not  be  used  for  religious  purposes  against  objection  of 
taxpayer,  and  injunction  will  lie  against  such  use    27  Conn  503-505 

District  committee  must  obey  the  vote  of  the  district  as  to  rooms  and 
teachers ;  the  committee's  authority  is  contingent  on  the  district  failing  to  act 
33  Conn  304 

A  schoolhouse  is  not  an  outhouse  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  relat- 
ing to  burglarious  entrance  of  outhouse     10  Conn  144  145 

■  A  school  district  has  all  necessary  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
school  within  its  limits    33  Conn  304 

«  Ch  xvi  page  65        '  §§  40  42  213        «  g§  188  212  213  214 

»  A  vote  laying  a  tax  is  sufficiently  definite  if  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  the 
tax  was  imposed  for  a  legitimate  purpose    12  Conn  437-439 

School  districts  are  limited  in  power  to  raise  and  expend  money  for  the  sole 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  statute    60  Conn  234  235 
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regulations  of  the  town  having  jurisdiction  of  the  schools  in 
such  district^ 

§  138    The  name,  number,  and  limits  of  every  school  dis-  os$tcni78 
trict  shall  be  entered  on  its  records,  and  on  the  records  of  the  Reriwljpise 
town  or  towns  to  which  it  belongs.*  ^a"^^^^ 

§  139    When  the  boundary  lines  of  any  district  are  not  Q8$tem9 
clearly  settled  and  defined  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  Rev  imb  §2157 
it  is  situated  shall  settle  and  define  the  same;  they  shall  also  settlement  of 
settle  and  define  the  boundary  lines  of  any  new  district ;  when  **°°'*^*^y  ""•• 
said  selectmen  cannot  agree  in  settling  and  defining  said  lines, 
the  town  to  which  said  district  belongs  may  appoint  three  in- 
diflFerent  persons  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  have  the  same 
authority  therein  as  is  herein  conferred  upon  said  selectmen* 
and  when  parts  of  such  districts  lie  in  two  or  more  towns,  the 
selectmen  of  the  towns  in  which  any  part  is  situated,  or,  in 
case  of  disagreement,  three  indifferent  persons  appointed  by  a 
judge  of  the  superior  court  oi\  application  by  either  town  and 
notice  to  the  other,  shall  settle  and  define  the  boundary  lines 
of  such  part. 

§  140    When  it  is  proposed  to  form,  alter,  unite,  or  dissolve  osteeMiao 
any  school  district  or  districts,  notice  that  such  change  is  pro-  Reyi888ssi56 
posed  shall  be  posted  on  the  schoolhouse  in  each  school  district    ***  ^^  ^^ 
to  be  affected,  or,  if  there  be  no  schoolhouse  in  any  of  such  poUitoaEer^ 
school  districts,  at  the  usual  place  for  posting  warnings  for  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
meetings  of  such  districts,  and  printed  in  a  newspaper  or  news- 
papers published  in  the  town  to  which  such  districts  or  any  one 
of  them  may  belong,  if  any  there  be ;  and  a  copy  of  such  notice 
shall  be  left  with  the  clerk  of  each  of  said  districts  at  least 
fifteen  days  before  the  town  is  called  to  act  upon  the  propo- 
sition.' 

§  141     When  application  shall  be  made  to  a  town  to  form,  ^^'*fi!*' 
alter,  or  dissolve  a  school  district,  or  to  unite  two  or  more  Revi888|«i59 
school  districts,  any  district  aggrieved  by  the  action  or  neglect  ^^§J*^^yeyJ^' 
of  action  of  the  town  may  appeal  from  such  action  or  neglect 
of  action  to  the  superior  court  in  the  county  in  which  such 
town  is  situated,  within  one  year  next  after  such  action  or 
neglect,  by  an  application  containing  a  brief  statement,  that 
such  an  appeal  is  taken,  by  whom,  and  from  what,  signed  by 

>  The  votes  and  proceedings  of  school  districts,  if  within  their  jurisdiction, 
win  be  liberally  construed     15  Conn  332  454  1 

'  §SO  If  proper  officer  fails  to  make  record  he  can  be  compelled  to  do  it 
by  writ  of  mandamus,  but  the  omission  of  it  does  not  affect  the  legal  existence 
of  the  district     52  Conn  44 

'  Object  of  statute  is  to  give  more  extended  notice  than  by  the  ordinary 
warning  52  Conn  46  Form  of  notice  not  essential ;  not  necessary  to  state  the 
business  in  detail  52  Conn  46  ;  55  Conn  246  The  provisions  df  notice  do  not 
apply  to  proposed  vote  of  a  town  to  assume  control  of  schools    73  Conn  170 
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the  agent  of  the  appellant ;  to  which  shall  be  annexed  a  citation 
signed  by  proper  authority,  notifying  the  appellees  to  appear 
at  the  court  to  which  such  appeal  is  taken.  Service  thereof 
shall  be  made  by  some  proper  officer  by  leaving  a  true  and  at- 
tested copy  of  such  appeal  and  citation  with  the  town  clerk,  and 
with  the  clerk  or  one  of  the  district  committee  of  any  other 
district  interested,  at  least  twelve  days  before  the  session  of 
the  court.* 
0  8  Me  9m  §  142     Said  court  shall  have  the  same  powers  to  act  upon 

Rev  1888  i2i6o  Said  application  that  said  town  had,  and  may  appoint  a  com- 
Proceedings  on  mittcc  to  report  the  facts  and  its  opinion  thereon  and  the  final 
decree  of  the  court  shall  be  recorded  in  the  records  of  said 
town ;  and  said  court  may  allow  and  tax  costs  at  its  discretion, 
including  fees  for  surveys,  copies,  and  recording  decree.  Un- 
less the  town  shall  thereafter  abolish  all  the  school  districts  and 
parts  of  districts  within  its  limits  no  alteration  of  the  lines  fixed 
by  such  decree  shall  be  made,  except  by  the  superior  court  of 
such  county ;  which  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  of  an  appli- 
cation for  the  purpose  made  by  any  district  interested.^ 
ost4eii8s  §  143    When  any  districts  shall  be  consolidated  the  new 

Rev  1888 S2161  distrfct  shall  own  all  the  property  of  the  several  districts;  and 
1898  ch  188  vvhen  a  district  shall  be  divided  its  property,  or  the  income  and 
DiBpoeiUonof  procccds  thereof,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  several  parts 
aiteSation^of  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  between  four  and  six- 
diatrict  ^^^^  years  of  age  in  each. 

os$eeti8h  §  144    Whenever  any  school  district  has  been  or  shall 

Revi^^iea     hereafter  be  divided  into  two  or  more  districts,  and  the  said 
1898  ch  m  SI      districts  cannot  agree  upon  the  distribution  of  the  property  and 
property^and*^''  asscts  of  Said  districts  between  the  districts,  or  cannot  agree 
^^^  upon  the  proportion  that  each  district  shall  pay  of  the  debts  of 

the  district  owing  at  the  time  of  the  division,  either  of  said  dis- 
tricts may  bring  its  complaint  to  the  superior  court  in  the 
county  in  which  either  of  said  districts  is  located,  praying  for 
such  relief  as  it  claims  it  is  entitled  to. 
ossectm  §  145     Such  complaint  shall  state  the  facts  upon  which 

Revi^S2ifi2  the  plaintiff  claims  relief,  and  shall  be  served  upon  the  re- 
1898  ch  123  $2  spondcut  district  as  in  civil  actions,  and  said  court  mav  dis- 
m^ri^T%onTi     tribute  the  property  and  assets  between  the  districts  or  set  the 

*  Legal  existence  and  limits  of  district  may  be  shown  by  prescription  54 
,  Conn  79    The  court  is  not  limited  in  its  action  to  allowance  or  disallowance  of 

application  ;  it  may  allow  application  in  part    55  Conn  246 

'  Decree  of  court  annulling  action  of  the  town  is  not  such  a  fixing  of  lines 
as  would  preclude  further  action  by  the  town     54  Conn  52 

The  statute  should  be  liberally  construed     54  Conn  53 

Court  is  not  limited  to  affirming  or  reversing  action  of  the  town  ;  the  appli- 
cation may  be  allowed  in  part     55  C  246 

Authority  of  court  to  act  is  limited  only  by  the  preliminary  notice  and  the 
warning  of  the  town  meetings     //» 
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entire  property  and  assets  to  one  district  as  it  shall  find  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  district ;  and  in  case  the  property  and  assets 
are  set  to  one  of  said  districts,  shall  find  and  decree  the  sum  of 
money  that  such  district  so  receiving  said  property  shall  pay 
to  the  other  district.  Said  court  shall  find  and  decree  the  pro- 
portion that  each  district  shall  pay  of  the  debts  and  liabilities 
outstanding  at  the  time  of  the  division* 

§  146    All  associations  under  the  act  of  1841,  allowing  os  tec  sue 
any  two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts  to  associate  to-  R^viSs^es 
gether  and  form  a  union  district,  entered  into  before  the  repeal  AsBocUtions 
of  said  act,  shall  continue  to  be  managed  according  to  the  icroMftS^^"^ 
provisions  of  said  act,  unless  the  town  shall  abolish  or  con- 
solidate all  the  school  districts  within  its  limits.^ 

§  147    The  schools  in  every  school  district  formed  from  osstam 
parts  of  two  or  more  towns  shall  be  under  the  charge  and  ReTi888S2i64 
direction  of  the  town  in  which  the  schoolhouse  is  situated,  un-  ti?S?firaS*" 
less  the  towns  shall  otherwise  agree.*  to™**^  ^' 

§  148  Whenever  any  school  district  which  has  or  shall  looschiarsi 
hereafter  become  indebted  by  judgment  for  indebtedness. in-, 
curred  by  such  district  shall  be  located  in  two  or  more  towns,  S*  pa^debti^of 
the  committee  of  such  school  district,  or,  if  there  be  no  district  J^ua  «chooi  di.- 
committee  for  said  district  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which 
the  schoolhouse  in  such  district  is  located,  shall  cause  a  tax  suf- 
ficient to  pay  such  indebtedness  as  shall  be  presented  or  ex- 
hibited to  said  committee  or  selectmen,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
the  judgment  creditor  or  creditors,  including  the  cost  of  levying 
and  collecting  such  tax,  to  be  laid,  upon  and  according  to  the 
levies  or  assessment  lists  of  said  towns  last  before  completed,  on 
the  district  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  school  district 
taxes,  except  that,  when  there  is  no  district  committee  for  said 
district,  the  selectmen  of  said  town  wherein  the  schoolhouse  is 
located  shall  perform  the  duties  required  by  law  of  the  district 
committee  therein,  and  the  tax  collector  of  said  town  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  tax  collector  of  said  district.  Said  tax 
shall  be  collected  and  paid  to  said  judgment  creditor  or  credi- 
tors, and  to  the  persons  entitled  to  fees  and  compensation  for 
levying  and  collecting  said  tax. 

§  149    Whenever  either  of  the  towns  in  which  such  school 
district  is  located  shall  vote  to  consolidate  its  school  districts 
and  bring  the  same  under  town  management,  and  shall  subse-  tlon'if  tSmi^^*' 
quently  vote  to  return  to  the  district  system,  then  such  school  Jo^SaSicrBy™ 
district  shall  be,  in  law,  the  same  school  district  as  existed  Sffi'i'JJf'Se 
prior  to  said  vote  of  consolidation  of  districts  and  liable  for  the  S^dfiabif for 
indebtedness  of  said  district  as  then  existing.  ^•^^• 

»  Ch  xiv  page  56        *  5^§  123  242 
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OS  sect  188  §  150    Every  school  district  shall  hold  an  annual  meetings 

18721886       in  the  month  of  June,  for  the  choice  of  officers,  and  for  the 
Anluia^a^       transaction  of  any  other  business  relating  to  schools,  and  shall 
special  meet-      hold  a  Special  meeting  when  the  same  shall  be  duly  called.^ 
o  8  sec  $189  §  15 1     District  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  district  school- 

Bcvi^Lieft  house;  but  if  there  be  no  suitable  schoolhouse  the  committee, 
Dtetrictmeet-  ^^  there  be  one,  otherwise  the  clerk,  and  if  there  be  no  com- 
ingB,whereheid  mittee  Or  clerk  the  selectmen  of  the  town  to  which  said  district 
belongs,  shall  determine  the  place  of  meeting,  which  shall  in 
all  cases  be  within  the  district. 
0  8 see  8190  §  152    ^Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  every  meet- 

^^^  ^iSs^**  ^^S  of  the  district  shall  be  given  at  least  five  days  previous  to 
Rev  1888  S8i©7  holding  it,  including  the  day  the  notice  is  given  but  not  includ- 
S^m«ting8  ing  the  day  of  holding  said  meeting.  The  committee,  or,  if 
there  be  no  such  committee,  the  clerk,  or,  if  there  be  no  com- 
mittee or  clerk,  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  shall  give  notice  of 
a  district  meeting,  either  by  publishing  the  same  in  a  newspaper 
printed  in  the  district,  or  by  posting  a  notice  on  the  school- 
house  or  on  the  signpost  in  the  district,  or  in  some  other  mode 
previously  designated  by  the  district;  but  if  there  be  no  such 
newspaper,  schoolhouse,  or  signpost,  or  other  mode  so  desig- 
nated, the  selectmen  of  the  town  to  which  said  district  belongs 
shall  determine  how  the  notice  shall  be  given.  The  person  or 
persons  giving  such  notice  shall,  on  the  day  of  giving  it,  leave 
a  duplicate  of  it  with  the  clerk,  if  any,  of  the  district,  if  not, 
with  the  selectmen  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  when  appointed, 
who  shall  preserve  it  on  file. 
OS  sec  8191  §  153     The  lecfal  voters  of  a  school  district  shall  consist 

1881         only  of  the  leeal  voters  of  the  town  or  towns  in  which  said 
See  |iSi       district  is  situated  who  have  resided  in  said  school  district  for 
i<SSordiSict'   ^^^  period  of  four  months  next  preceding. 
0  3 tee  8198  §  154    No  inmate  of  the  almshouse  of  any  town,  other 

Rcvi^^MW  ^^^^  *^^  officers  and  employees  of  the  town  residing  therein, 
whEtpaapen  shall  vote  at  any  school  meeting  of  the  district  wherein  such 
SSooime^gs   almshouse  is  situated,  unless  a  resident  of  such  district  at  the 


time  of  his  becoming  such  inmate. 

*  §§  157  186  Meeting^  should  be  opened  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
hoar  specified  ;  what  is  such  reasonable  time  13  Conn  234  Meeting  presumed 
to  have  been  legally  held,  pursuant  to  the  warning    Id 

Record  of  meeting  is  admissible  to  show  vote  of  district  13  Conn  235  ; 
but  see  44  Conn  160 

'  A  warning  which  fairly  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the  meeting,  Md  suffi- 
cient    13  Conn  234  ;  15  Conn  332  ;  52  Conn  46  ;  55  Conn  246 

Posting  warning  on  one  signpost  in  the  district  Md  sufficient     15  Conn  332 
What  notice  would  be  insufficient    44  Conn  159;  53  Conn  578;  60  Conn  168 
Where  original  vote  was  illegal  a  vote  not  to  rescind  at  a  later  meeting 
does  not  validate  original  vote     53  Conn  579  ;  but  see  52  Conn  49 
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§   155     In. every  school  district  whose  limits  are  the  same  osmam 
as  the  limits  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated  the  town  registry  ^^  ^SSi^^ 
list  shall  be  the  registry  list  for  school  purposes/  and  in  every  ^sS!t^^ 


Chaftkr  138,  PuBuc  Acts  of  1907 

An  Act  Amending  an  Act  Concerning  the  W&mings  of  Town,  City, 

Borough,  and  other  Meetings 

This  Act  amends  Section  152  on  the  opposite  page 

Sec.  2.  Section  2190  of  the  general  statutes  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and 
object  of  every  meeting  of  the  district  shall  be  given  at  least 
five  days  previous  to  holding  it,  including  the  day  the  notice  is 
given,  but  not  including  the  day  of  holding  said  meeting.  The 
committee,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  committee,  the  clerk,  or,  if 
there  be  no  committee  or  clerk,  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  shall 
g^ve  notice  of  a  district  meeting  by  publishing  the  same  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  district  or  having  a  circulation 
therein,  and  by  posting  a  notice  on  the  schoolhouse,  if  any 
there  be,  or  on  the  signposts,  if  any  there  be,  in  the  district, 
unless  some  other  mode  shall  have  been  previously  designated 
by  the  district,  in  which  case  notice  in  such  mode  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  such  posting;  provided,  that  the  committee  of  any 
district  having  an  enumeration  of  less  than  one  hundred  may, 
on  giving  notice  by  posting  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or,  on 
giving  notice  in  some  other  mode  previously  designated  by  the 
district,  in  its  discretion,  omit  the  notice  by  publication  in  a 
newspaper.  The  person  or  persons  giving  such  notice  shall, 
on  the  day  of  giving  it,  leave  a  duplicate  of  such  notice  with 
the  clerk  of  the  district,  or,  if  there  be  no  clerk,  with  the  select- 
men, to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  when  appointed,  who  shall 
preserve  the  same  on  file. 


cannot  be  then  and  there  conveniently  and  properly  taken,  he 
shall,  upon  the  like  request  of  said  one-third  of  the  legal  voters 
present,  adjourn  said  meetjjig  to  the  usual  polling  place  or 
places  in  said  district,  if  there  be  any,  and,  if  there  be  none, 
then  to  the  most  suitable  and  convenient  place  or  places  in  said 
distric):,  at  such  time  within  one  week  thereafter  as  he  may 
designate,  when  and  where  said  vote  or  votes  shall  be  taken  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and.  the  result  shall  be  ascertained  and  de- 
clared by  said  chairman,  and  recorded  by  the  clerk  upon  the 
records  of  said  district. 
>§i90 
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§  157  Upon  the  written  request  of  twenty  or  more  legal 
voters  of  any  school  district  having  such  registration  to  the 
committee  to  call  a  special  meeting  to  vote  by  ballot  and  check 
list  upon  any  resolutions  appended  to  such  request,  said  com- 
mittee shall  call  such  meeting  within  three  weeks  thereafter, 
at  some  suitable  time  and  place  in  such  district,  to  be  particu- 
larly stated  in  the  call,  when  and  where  said  vote  or  votes  shall 
be  taken,  and  the  result  ascertained,  declared,  and  recorded  in 
the  manner  provided  in  §  156.  Upon  like  request,  the  com- 
mittee of  any  school  district  having  such  r^stration  shall 
cause  all  elections  of  officers  of  such  district  to  be  had  by  ballot 
and  check  list. 

§  158  The  compensation  of  each  of  said  registrars  of 
voters,  or  of  said  district  clerks  for  preparing  said  lists,  shall 
be  the  same  per  diem  as  that  paid  by  the  town  in  which  said 
district  is  situated  to  said  registrars  of  voters,  for  preparing 
the  voting  lists  used  at  state,  town,  city,  or  ward  elections,  and 
shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  school  district  for  which 
such  list  is  prepared. 

§  159  Every  meeting  may  choose  its  own  moderator,^  and 
may  adjourn*  from  time  to  time  to  meet  at  the  same  or  some 
other  place  in  the  district.  Every  person  who  shall  vote  il- 
legally in  any  school  district  meeting  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  thirty  dollars.* 

§  160  Each  school  district,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  shall  choose  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  meeting,*  a  committee* 
of  not  more  than  three  persons,  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  sworn,* 
a  treasurer,  and  a  collector,^  who  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  July 
next  succeeding,  and  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  ;*  and 
any  resident  of  the  district  so  chosen  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  shall  pay  five  dollars  to  said 
district ;  but  any  new  district  may  at  its  first  or  at  any  subse- 
quent meeting,  called  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  choose  its 

*  Majority  of  ballots  cast  is  requisite  for  election  of  any  of  the  officers  24 
Conn  34  §  162 

'  An  adjourned  meeting  may  hold  an  election  of  officers    Id 

*  §  153        *  §  150        *  Ch  xiii  page  ^ 

*  Form  of  oath  You  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  faithfully  discharge 
according  to  law  your  duties  as  clerk  of  the  district  to  the  best  of  your  ability  ; 
so  help  you  God    Gen  Stat  §  4795 

The  clerk  need  not  take  the  oath  of  office  immediately  after  his  election,  or 
before  taking  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a  district  meeting  ;  provided  he 
takes  it  before  he  performs  any  regular  official  act,  such  as  making  or  sanc- 
tioning a  formal  record  15  Conn  333  What  are  the  official  Acts  of  the 
clerk    lb 

'  Gen  Stat  §  2381 

«  Former  officer  holds  over  only  until  a  legal  election  of  his  successor 
42  Conn  55 
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officers  who  shall  hold  office  till  the  annual  meeting;  of  such 
district.  The  members  of  the  district  committee  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  the  district ;  but  the  other  offices  may  be  filled  by  any 
inhabitants  of  the  town*to  which  said  district  belongs. 

§  i6i     Any  school  district  having  by  its  last  enumeration  o  Sfcsm 
not  less  than  two  hundred  children  between  four  and  sixteen  rcvicIwIsits 
years  of  age,  may,  at  any  annual  meeting,  due  notice  being  in- 
serted ^in  the  call  therefor,  order  that  its  committee  shall  consist  dSSSjJhJ^g 
of  three  persons  chosen  by  ballot,  divided  into  three  classes  JJJ}^^**"^ 
holding  office  for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  aiid  that  annually 
thereafter  one  member  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  to  hold  office 
for  three  years.     Should  a  vacancy  occur  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  may  fill  it  until  the  next  annual  district 
meeting,  when  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled.    Whenever  a  district 
has  appointed  its  committee  as  herein  provided  such  district 
may,  at  any  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  vote  that  it 
will  no  longer  so  appoint  its  committee ;  thereupon  the  terms  of 
office  of  all  the  members  of  its  committee  shall  end  at  its  next 
annual  meeting  and  thereafter  its  committee  shall  be  appointed 
according  to  the  provisions  of  §  i6o. 

§  162     In  the  election  of  officers  of  a  school  district  a  ^  ^'^g^ 
majority^  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  required  to  elect,  unless  gov  igss  $2177 

^,^        r  1  -J    J  Majority  to 

Otherwise  expressly  provided.  eieci 

§  163    The  clerk  of  every   school   district  shall,   within  Qnseettoi 
thirty  days  after  the  election  of  officers  in  such  district,  for-  Revui^aitN 
ward  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  of  the 
town  wherein  said  school  district  is  located,  a  certified  list  of 
the  officers  elected  at  such  meeting,  together  with  the  post-  cenincate  of 
office  address  of  each.     If  a  district  is  situated  partly  in  two  oiSceS*" 
or  more  towns  such  list  shall  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  school  visitors  of  each  of  said  towns.     Every  clerk 
who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  ten  dollars. 

§  164     If  a  district,  at  the  time  for  the  annual  meeting,  o  sue  not 
shall  fail  to  appoint  all,  or  any,  of  its  officers,  or  if  a  vacancy  j^e^  10^18179 
shall  occur,  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  to  which  such  dis-  viciuxcicM,  how 
trict  belongs  shall  make  such  appointment  and  fill  such  vacancy ;  ^"^'^ 
and  shall  lodge  the  names  of  the  officers,  so  appointed,  with  the 
district  clerk.    This  section  shall  not  apply  to  vacancies  occur- 
ring under  the  provisions  of  §  161. 

'  A  plurality  vote  taken  by  ballot  is  insufficient  to  elect  the  committee  of  a 
school  district  even  if  they  bie  afterward  declared  elected  by  a  vix*a  voce  major 
vote    42  Conn  34 
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§  165    The  clerV  treasurer/  and  collector*  of  each 
district  sdall  exercise  the  same  powers  and  perform  the 
duties,  in  their  respective  districts/  as  the  clerks, 
and  collectors  of  towns  do  in  their  respective  towns. 

§  x66  Any  district  may  require  the  treasurer  and  ooft^^ 
lector  respectively  to  give  bonds  to  the  district,  to  the  apprcyval^ - 
of  the  district  committee,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  th^^"^ 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  before  assuming  such  duties..  ^ 

§  167  All  records  and  papers  relating  to  or  affecting^  tfi^  - 
interest  of  any  school  district  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  thet  - 
inspection  and  examination  of  any  person  liable  to  pay  taxes  f- 
in  said  district  Every  clerk  of  a  school  district  wilfully  con-  1  ' 
cealing,  refusing,  or  neglecting  to  furnish  reasonable  access  to  |- 
any  such  records  or  papers,  or  giving  false  or  incorrect  inf orma-  [' 
tion  as  to  the  same,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty>five 
dollars.^ 

§  168  In  case  of  the  refusal  or  n^lect  by  a  district  to  em- 
ploy a  teacher  and  keep  open  a  school  during  the  usual  portion 
of  the  year  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  having  jurisdiction 
over  such  district  may  employ  teachers,  and  keep  open  a  public 
school  in  the  schoolhouse  of  said  district  for  the  period  for 
which  the  town  would  be  obliged  during  that  school  year  to 
maintain  a  school  in  such  district  f  but  the  whole  expense  of  a 
school  thus  opened  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  on  the  order  of  the 
selectmen,  upon  their  receiving  a  certificate  of  the  amount 
thereof  from  the  school  visitors;  and,  in  any  such  case,  tiie 
town  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  payments  from  the 
state  as  if  such  school  had  been  kept  open  by  such  district  in  the 
usual  manner. 

§  169  No  district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  money 
from  the  state,  or  town,  unless  it  has  a  schoolhouse  and  out- 
buildings, satisfactory  to  the  board  of  school  visitors.' 

§  170  No  new  district  schoolhouse  shall  be  built  except 
according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  board  of  school  visitors 
and  by  the  building  committee  of  such  district ;  nor  at  an  ex- 
pense exceeding  the  sum  which  the  district  may  appropriate 
therefor. 

§  171  Any  school  district,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  at  a  legally  warned  meeting  of  the  district, 
may  fix  or  change  the  site  of  a  schoolhouse ;  but  if  such  two- 
thirds  vote  cannot  be  obtained  in  favor  of  any  site,  the  school 

>  Gen  Stat  g  1847        *  Gen  Sut  §  1874        '  Gen  Stat  §  2381 

*  The  records  of  a  school  district  are  legal  eyidence  of  its  proceedings  b  a 
suit  to  which  it  is  a  party    13  Conn  235 

•S38 

*  School  visitors  shall  visit  and  inspect  schoolhooses  and  out-buildings  twice 
in  each  term    §  115 
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tors  of  any  town  adjoining  the  town  or  either  of  the  towns 

which  such  district  is,  on  application  of  the  district,  shall, 

conferring  with  the  school  visitors  of  the  tpwn  or  towns 

which  such  district  is  situated,  fix  the  site,  and  make  return 

r.z  :P  the  tOMm  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  such  site  is  located ;  and 

;^pn^iall  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services  from 

:.f  jaid  district. 

jjj     §  173     Persons  not  residing  in  a  school  district  may  attend  osnettio 
€  public  schools  therein,  if  the  consent  of  the  committee  of  RerisnlnQi 
ch  district  and  of  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  be  first  ob-  Nomtxident 
ined,  but  not  otherwise.  ^^^ 

§  173    Any  school  district  or  town  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-  os§ecmt 

irds  of  those  present  at  any  legal  meeting,  allow  its  school-  ReTi^lzio-i 

se  or  schoolhouses,  when  not  in  use  for  school  purposes,  schooiboiue 

to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.^  otSerpvponoJ^'^ 

§  174    Any  school  district  may  take  land  which  has  been  osteeuiu 
fixed  upon  as  a  site,  or  addition  to  a  site,  of  a  public  school-  rJ^^^; 
^\  house,  and  which  is  necessary  for  such  purpose  or  for  out-  school  dtetrict 
buildings  or  convenient  accommodations  for  its  schools,  upon  ^KhSihoifsc 
paying  to  the  owner  just  compensation. 

§  175     If  such  school  district  cannot  agree  with  the  owner  ostecuiis 
upon  the  amount  of  such  compensation,  it  may  prefer  its  peti-  Rev^Sss 
tion  to  the  superior  court  in  the  county  in  which  the  land  lies,  Proceedinm  to 
or,  if  said  court  is  not  in  session,  to  either  judge  thereof,  pray-  ^"^""°  ^** 
ing  that  such  compensation  may  be  determined ;  which  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  summons,  signed  by  competent  authority, 
notifying  the  owner  of  the  land  to  be  taken,  and  all  persons  in- 
terested therein,  to  appear  before  the  said  court  or  judge,  and 
shall  be  served  as  a  writ  of  summons  in  civil  actions ;  and,  upon 
said  petition,  said  court  or  judge  shall  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  disinterested  men,  who,  after  being  sworn,  and  giving 
reasonable  notice  to  the  parties,  shall  examine  the  land  proposed 
to  be  taken,  and  if  they  approve  the  site,  they  shall  ascertain 
its  value,  and  assess  such  sum  in  favor  of  the  owner  as  will 
jastly  compensate  him  therefor ;  but  if  they  do  not  approve  said 
site,  they  may  fix  another  site  on  land  of  the  same  owner,  and 
proceed  as  aforesaid,  and  report  their  doings  to  said  court  or 
judge;  and  their  report  may  be  rejected  for  any  irregular  or 
improper  conduct  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

§  176    If  the  report  be  rejected,  the  court  or  judge  shall  oss«euii$ 
appoint  another  committee,  who  shall  proceed  in  the  same  2t?i^|Mw 
manner  as  the  first  committee  were  required  to  proceed;  but  if  sffectofaceept- 

ance  of  report 
'  A  district  cannot  without  a  two-thirds  vote  order  any  term  of  the  school 
to  be  kept  elsewhere  than  in  the  regular  schoolhouse    28  Conn  332    As  to 
poverof  the  district  in  this  respect  prior  to  enactment  of  this  statute  in  1872, 
see  27  Conn  503  507 
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it  be  accepted  by  said  cdurt  or  judge,  such  acceptance  shall- have 
the  effect  of  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  owner  of 'the  land 
against  the  patitioner,  for  the  amount  of  the  assessment  made 
by  the  committee,  and  execution  may  be  issued  therefor;  and 
such  court  or  judge  may  make  any  order  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  land  taken ; 
but  the  land  shall  not  be  used  or  inclosed  by  the  district,  until 
the  amount  of  said  judgment  shall  be  paid  to  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  due,  or  deposited  for  his  use  with  the  county  treasurer. 
Said  district  shall  pay  the  committee  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  their  services,  to  be  taxed  by  said  court  or  judge. 

§  177  No  school  district,  society,  city,  or  town  shall  take 
for  school  purposes  the  land  of  any  ecclesiastical  society,  upon 
any  part  of  which  a  church  building  has  already  been  erected, 
without  the  consent  of  such  ecclesiastical  society,  or  any  land 
devoted  to  or  used  for  cemetery  or  burial  purposes. 
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General  StatuteSf  Chapter  146,  page  6a6 

§  178*  All  taxes  imposed  by  any  school  district  shall  be 
levied  on  the  real  estate  situated  therein,  and  the  ratable  per- 
sonal property  and  polls  of  those  persons  who  belonged  to  said 
district  at  the  time  of  laying  such  tax,  which  polls  shall  be  set 
in  the  list  at  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  upon  any  manufac- 
turing or  mechanical  business,  subject  to  taxation,  which  is  lo- 
cated or  carried  on  in  said  district,  not  including  therein  the 
value  of  any  real  estate  situated  out  of  the  district,  and  also  upon 
any  mercantile  business  carried  on  in  said  district  by  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  do  not  reside  in  the  town  in  which  said  school 
district  is  situated ;  and  neither  the  business  so  taxed  nor  any 
real  estate  in  said  district  sliall  be  taxed  in  any  other  district 

§  179  When  any  school  district  having  within  its  bound- 
aries any  town  almshouse  and  farm,  shall  impose  any  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  building  or  repairing  its  schoolhouse,  said  real 
estate  owned  by  said  town  shall  not  be  exempt  from  such  taxa- 
tion. 

*  For  exemptions  see  Gen  Stat  §  2315 

*  Real  estate  in  any  district  taxable  there  whatever  owner's  residence  4 
D  376;  IX  Conn  479 

Votes  imposing  school  taxes  inartificially  drawn  held  valid     15  Conn  331 
Rate  bill  not  invalid  because  it  did  not  show  on  what  list  laid    15  Conn  447 
Personal  property  of  deceased  person's  estate  in  settlement  taxable  in  dis- 
trict of  his  domicile  at  death    38  Conn  443 
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§  i8o^    When  real  estate  in  any  district  is  so  entered  in  the  ossicm? 
list  of  the  town  in  common  with  other  real  estate  situated  out  sey^^io 
of  said  district  that  there  is  no  distinct  and  separate  value  put  ^an^  partly  in 
by  the  assessors  upon  the  part  lying  in  said  district,  one  or  more  <**«^*^^ 
of  the  assessors  of  the  town  in  which  said  property  is  situated  ^  .  . 

shally  on  application  of  said  district,  value  said  part  lying  m  part  in  dirtnct 
said  district  and  return  a  list  of  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  said 
district ;  and  notice  of  such  valuation,  and  of  the  meeting  of  the 
assessors  and  selectmen  in  §  i8i  mentioned,  shall  be  given  by 
the  district  committee  in  the  same  way  as  a  notice  for  district 
meetings. 

§  i8i    At  the  end  of  ten  days  after  such  return  of  said  list,  osatrsum 
the  assessors  and  selectmen  of  the  town  shall  meet  in  such  Revi»i^'%ii 
place  as  said  committee  shall  designate  in  such  notice,  and  shall 
have  the  same  power,  in  relation  to  such  list,  that  the  board  of 
relief  has  in  relation  to  town  lists ;  and  no  deduction  or  abate-  Board  or  relief 
ment  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  owner  Dednctions  for 
of  any  real  estate  so  taxed,  unless  both  the  debtor  and  the  ^o^^^**^"®* 
creditor  belong  to  said  district ;  and  such  list,  when  perfected 
by  said  assessors  and  selectmen,  shall  be  lodged  with  the  town 
clerk ;  and  said  valuation  shall  be  the  rule  of  taxation  for  said 
real  estate  by  said  district  for  the  year  ensuing ;  and  said  assess- 
ors shall  be  paid  by  said  district  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  their  services. 

§  182    When  any  real  estate  in  any  district  has  not  been  ustec$hi9 
put  into  the  town  list,  or  when  any  polls  in  any  district,  liable  jteviaroiwii 
to  taxation,  have  not  been  entered  in  said  list,  one  or  more  of  ugtingof  wai 
the  assessors  of  the  town  in  which  such  omission  has  occurred,  SSJtu5  from*** 
on  application  of  said  district,  shall  value  such  real  estate,  and  '*'^"  **** 
make  a  list  of  said  polls,  and  add  such  property  and  polls  to 
the  list  of  the  district. 

§  183    When  a  district  lays  a  tax  on  the  town  list  last  os^ctuio 
completed,  and  the  title  to  any  real  estate  has  been  in  any  way  ^^ \mlf»\t 
changed  between  the  first  day  of  Octbber  next  preceding  and  AMeMmentof 
the  time  of  laying  said  tax,  one  or  more  of  the  assessors  of  the  I.han»S*i»i^ucl 
town  in  which  such  change  of  property  has  occurred,  on  appli-  ^^w"  "»»^ 
cation  of  such  district,  shall  value  said  real  estate  in  the  name 
of  the  person  owning  it  at  the  time  of  laying  said  tax,  and  de- 
duct the  same  from  the  list  of  the  person  in  whose  name  it 
stood  on  the  town  list. 

'  Dotnj^s  of  assessors  under  this  section  upheld  and  construed     15  Conn  447 
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GSiMUxi  §  184    The  assessors  in  performing  the  duties  mentioned 

Kt'vi8Wj»i4     in  §§  182  and  183,  shall  proceed  in  the  manner  prescribed  for 
Mode  of  such     asscssing  real  estate  in  §  180.^ 

ar-HcsHineiit 

'  The  following  sections  of  the  General  Statutes  apply  to  district  taxes 
Gen  Stat  §  2361     Town,  socfety.  school  district,  and  highway  taxes  shall 
be  laid  either  on  the  assessment  list  of  the  town  last  before  or  on  that  next  there- 
after completed,  and  be  payable  within  one  year  after  they  are  laid 

§  2382  Every  collector  of  taxes  shall,  before  he  receives  any  such  warrant  • 
give  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  collector,  a  bond  with  surety  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  selectmen,  committee,  or  authority  signing  the  rate  bill,  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties 

§  2383  The  tax  book  of  any  collector  of  town,  city,  borough,  or  school 
district  taxes  shall  be  at. all  reasonable  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  tax- 
payer, and .  to  any  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  such  town,  dty,  borough,  or 
school  district  Any  collector  who  shall,  after  request,  refuse  to  exhibit  his  tax 
book  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  such  town, 
city,  borough,  or  school  district,  and  such  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  an  action 
on  such  coUector's  ofBcial  bond 

§  2391  Every  collector  of  town  taxes  shall,  except  as  otherwise  spedally 
provided  by  law,  publish  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  at  which  he  will  leoeiTe 
them,  by  advertising  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  county  at  least  once  a 
week  for  three  successive  weeks  next  preceding  the  time  in  such  notice  appointed, 
and  by  posting  on  a  signpost  in  his  town  at  least  three  weeks  before  said  time ; 
and  collectors  of  other  taxes  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  receiving  the 
same,  and  give  reasonable  notice  thereof ;  and  if  any  tax  laid  by  any  town,  dty. 
borough,  or  school  district,  except  as  otherwise  specially  provided  by  law,  shall 
remain  unpaid  for  one  month,  after  the  same  shall  become  due  and  payable, 
interest  at  the  rate  of  nine  per  cent,  shall  be  charged  from  the  time  when  such 
tax  becomes  due  until  the  same  shall  be  paid,  which  shall  be  collectible  as  a  part 
of  said  tax  ;  and  said  collectors  shall  keep  an  accurate  and  separate  account  •of 
all  such  additions,  and  the  time  when  the  same  nuty  be  received,  and  shall  pay 
over  the  same  as  a  part  of  said  tax 

§  2393  Taxes  shall  become  due  on  the  first  day  on  which  the  collector 
thereof,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  notice  given  by  him,  is  ready  to  receive 
them 

§  2407    All  taxes,  properly  assessed,  shall  become  a  debt  due  from  the 
person,  persons,  or  corporation  against  whom  they  are  respectively  assessed, 
to  the  city,  town,  district,  or  community  in  whose  favor  they  are  assessed,  and 
may  be,  in  addition  to  the  other  remedies  provided  by  law,  recovered  by  any 
proper  action,  in  the  name  of  the  community  in  whose  tavor  they  are  assessed 
§2412    Warrants  for  the  collection  of  taxes  may  be  in  the  following  form 
To  A  B,  collector  of  taxes  of  the  (here  insert  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity laying  the  tax),  in  the  county  of ,  greeting:    By 

authority  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  you  are  hereby  commanded  forth- 
with to  collect  of  each  person  named  in  the  annexed  list  his  proportion  of 
the  same,  as  therein  stated,  being  a  tax  laid  by  (name  of  community). 

on  the day  of ,  A  D  19  And  you  are  to  pay  the 

amount  of  said  tax,  less  abatements,  and  less  taxes  the  lien  for  which  has 
been  continued  by  certificate,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  (name  of  the  com- 
munity), on  or  before  the day  of ,  A  D  19 And  if 

any  person  fails  to  pay  his  proportion  of  said  tax,  upon  demand,  you  are 
to  levy  upon  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  the  law 
directs  ;  and  after  satisfying  said  tax  and  the  lawful  charges,  return  the 
surplus,  if  any,  to  him ;  and  if  such  goods  and  chattds  do  not  come  to 
your  knowledge,  you  are  to  levy  upon  his  real  estate,  and  sell  enough 
thereof  to  pay  his  tax  and  the  cost  of  levy,  and  give  to  the  purchaser  a 
deed  thereof,  or  take  the  body  of  said  person,  and  him  commit  unto  the 
keeper  of  the  jail  of  said  county  within  the  prison,  who  is  hereby  com- 
ftianded  to  receive  and  safely  keep  him  until  he  shall  pay  said  sum,  together 
with  your  fees,  or  be  discharged    in    due    course  of    law     Dated  at 

this — : day  of ,  A  D  19 

A  B,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
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Chapter   XIII 
District  Committees 

General  Statates,  Chapter  137,  pafi^e  581 

§  185     In  the  absence  of  a  special  appointment  the  com-  ^^^^^^^ 
mittec  of  a  school  district  shall  be  the  agent  ex  officio  of  said  Reyi^Sgigg 

district.*    *  DtatrlctCOTi. 

§  186    The  committee  of  every  district*  shall  give  due  ex  officio  agent 
notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  district,*  may  call  a  special  meet-  ^^^^ 
ing  thereof  at  any  time,  and  shall  call  one  on  the  written  re-  Reviaasswis 
quest  of  one-fifth  or  of  ten  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  district  dJui"*"** 
stating  the  object  for  which  a  meeting  is  desired,  to  be  held 
within  fifteen  days  after  such  request  is  presented,  and  for  any 
failure  so  to  comply  with  such  request  they  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  thirty  dollars. 

They  shall  provide  suitable  schoolrooms,*  and  furnish  the 
same  with  fuel  properly  prepared ;  , 

Visit  the  schools,  by  one  or  more  of  their  number,  twice  at 
least  during  each  term ; 

Shall,  when  the  scholars  are  not  properly  supplied  with 
books,  and  their  parents  are  too  poor  to  furnish  them,  provide 
the  same,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  included  in  the  incidental  ex- 
penses' of  the  term  ;* 

Shall  suspend,  or  expel  from  school  for  the  term,  or  for  any 
part  thereof,  all  pupils  found  guilty,  on  full  hearing,  of  in- 
corrigibly bad  conduct ; 

And  shall  give  such  information  and  assistance  to  the  school 
visitors  of  the  town  as  they  may  require. 

§  187    The  committee  shall* give  to  the  secretary  of  the  qs»$css^v^ 
board  of  school  visitors  notice  of  the  date  of  the  commence-      im  \m 
raent  and  close  of  each  school  term,  within  one  week  of  said  i^chai^^a! 
commencement,  and  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  close,  re-  _    ^\^ 
spectively,  and  each  committee  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  its 
term  of  office,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July  in  each  year,  or  within 
five  days  thereafter,  report  to  the  school  visitors  in  the  manner 

'  Shall  employ  and  dismiss  teachers  subject  to  direction  of  district      ^  1 19 

*  The  committeeman  of  a  school  district  is  a  public  agent    22  Conn  383 

*  Must  be  a  resident  of  the  district    §  160 

Committee  must  conform  to  vote  of  district,  and  its  authority  de  school- 
house  and  teacher  is  contingent  on  failure  of  district  to  act    33  Conn  304  305 

Has  power  to  remove  teacher  unless  district  votes  otherwise  33  Conn  304 
Mandamus  will  lie  to  compel  committee  to  conform  to  order  of  district '  lb 

PrcTious  to  enactment  of  §  188  committee  might  contract  with  teacher  for  a 
beyond  term  of  office    36  Conn  282    See  §  213 

Committeeman  may  forcibly  remove  scholar    41  Conn  446 

Committee  may  act  as  a  board  by  a  majority  if  all  are  present  or  have 
notice    46  Conn  408        *  §g  150  157  203 

*  When  the  district  has  a  proper  schoolhouse  the  committee  cannot  provide 
another  schoolroom  elsewhere    28  Conn  333  ^ 

•?47 
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and  form  prescribed  by  the  state  board  of  education.  They 
shall  return  an  enumeration  of  the  children  residing  in  the 
district  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title/  and  the  committee  of  every 
district  formed  from  parts  of  two  or  more  towns,  shall  make 
such  return  to  the  school  visitors  of  each  of  said  towns,  specify- 
ing the  towns  to  which  each  person  so  enumerated  belongs;* 
and  shall  make  returns  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school 
visitors  of  the  town  having  jurisdiction  over  the  district  of  the 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  statistics,  in  accordance  with  blank 
forms  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation.' 
GSMcmr,  §  i88    No  committee  of  any  school  district  elected  under 

the  provisions  of  §  i6o,  shall  enter  into  any  contract  in  behalf 
poweftomake  of  Said  district  extending  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  term 
***  for  which  he  may  have  been  elected,  without  first  obtaining  at 

a  meeting  of  said  district  legally  called  for  that  purpose  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  favor  of  such  proposed  action.* 

Chapter  XIV 
Consolidation  of  School  Districts^ 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  136,  t>ag:e  577 

osmcmu  §  189    Any  town  may  abolish  all  the  school  districts,  and 

Rer^unos     P^^ts  of  school  districts,®  within  its  limits,  and  assume  and 

iSchwl      maintain  control  of  the  public  schools  therein,  subject  to  the 

requirements  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  general  assembly ; 
Consolidation  of  and  for  this  purpose  every  such  town  shall  constitute  one  school 

district,  having  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  district, 

with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  stated. 
GStecnts  R  iQo^    Whenever  a  vote  shall  be  taken  in  any  town  in 

1WM  IfMQ  IfVTR  tf         a'  ^ 

Rev  1888  gm  reference  to  abolishing  school  districts  and  assuming  control  of 

i^chsio  public  schools  therein,  and  whenever  a  vote  shall  be  taken  to 

1008  ch  905  re-establish  school  districts  under  §  207  of  this  chapter,  such 

SSiot^t  annual  vote  shall  be  by  ballot'  at  an  annual  town  meeting,  upon  nbttce 

1  §§  218  221    *  §  242 

*  To  be  notified  of  estimates  and  appropriations    §§  231  233 

<§II9 

*  The  assumption  of  control  by  the  town  carries  with  it  all  necessary  power 
to  repair  school  buildings    71  Conn  740  741 

A  town  assuming  control  of  the  school  property  holds  it  in  trust  for  educa- 
tional purposes    73  Conn  170  171 

Transfer  of  control  from  districts  to  town  is  merely  a  transfer  from  one  pub- 
lic agency  to  another    Jd 

*  School  districts  are  mere  governmental  instruments  for  the  performance  of 
the  governmental  duty  of  providing  education    59  Conn  60 

^  Town  registry  list  is  registry  list  for  school  purposes    §  155 

*  Official  ballots  will  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state    Gen  Stat  J  1632 


meeting; 
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thereof  given  in  the  warning.*  The  selectmen  shall  provide  a 
ballot  box  for  that  purpose,  marked  "  Consolidation  of  School 
Districts."  Those  in  favor  of  such  consolidation  shall  deposit 
in  said  box  a  ballot  with  the  words  "  Consolidation  of  School 
Districts,  Yes  "  written  or  printed  thereon,  and  those  opposed 
shall  deposit  a  ballot  with  the  words  "  Consolidation  of  School 
Districts,  No  "  written  or  printed  tjiereon,  and  in  town»  divided 
mkrn  wards  or  voting  districts  for  annual  town  meetings  such  a 
ballot  box  shall  be  provided  at  each  of  such  wards  or  voting 
districts,  and  the  bsdlots  shall  be  examined,  assorted,  counted, 
and  declared  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.*  Section  1649  ^^ 
the  general  statutes  in  so  far  as  the  same  is  inconsistent  here- 
with shall  not  apply  to  votes  taken  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.* 

§  191     A  vote  to  consolidate  the  school  districts  in  any  osmcuiu 
town  into  one  district  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  Monday  of  ^^  i^enw 
July  next  succeeding  said  vote,  and  any  town  assuming  the    JScblw 
control  of  its  public  schools,  as  provided  in  this  chapter,  may  at  ^iien  vote  u> 
any  annual  meeting,  not  previous  to  the  fifth  annual  meeting  ^fJJeff^t 
thereafter,*  vote  to  abandon  such  control  and  re-establish  the 
several  districts  as  they  were  before  said  action^  which  vote 
shall  be  by  ballot,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  §  190. 

§  192     The  selectmen  of  a  town  voting  to  consolidate  shall  gsmcssis 
determine,  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  of  May,  the  number  itevi^|8i»5 
of  which  the  town  school  committee  shall  consist.^    Such  com-    i889ch2i9 
mittee  shall  consist  of  either  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  resi-  iJS^i^r^nd  ^ 
dents  of  said  town.    Every  such  town  shall,  at  a«special  meet-  rottteerq^wmT-' 
ing  of  said  town  called  for  the  purpose  by  the  selectmen,  to  be  ca^'"n« 
held  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  following,  elect  by  ballot  a 
town  school  committee  of  the  number  determined  upon  by  said 
selectmen.     In  all  cases  the  number  of  the  committee  to  be 
elected  shall  be  stated  in  the  warning  of  said  meeting.    Such 
election  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  annual 
elections  of  towns.* 

S  193     If  the  number  of  the  committee  to  be  elected  shall  assecftie 

1889  ch  219 


be  six  or  twelve  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  than  half  that  itoTi^|W96 
number ;  if  the  number  be  nine,  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  ,9^^  »r  ^ 


than  five,  and  the  six,  nine,  or  twelve  persons,  as  the  case  may  J'JJSfion'Jf "' 
be.  receiving:  the  highest  number  of  votes,  shall  be  the  town  committee; 

'  What  constitutes  safficient  notice  ;  not  necessary  to  give  each  school  dis- 
trict jMTticiilar  notice    73  Conn  166 

The  following  clause  will  be  sufficient 

To  determine  bj  ballot  whether  the  town  will  abolish  all  the  school  districts 
and  parts  of  school  districts  within  its  limits  and  assume  and  maintain 
control  of  the  public  schools 

*  Gen  Stat  §  1656        '  Official  envelopes  not  required 

*  Vote  to  abandon  controK  taken  before  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  is  of  no  , 
73  Conn  172 

*  See  §  97       •  Sec  ch  XX 
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school  committee  of  said  town  for  the  respective  terms  as  here- 
inafter provided,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  next 
following.  The  members  of  such  committee  so  elected  shall 
divide  themselves  into  three  equal  classes,  holding  office  re- 
spectively until  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  subsequent  annual 
town  elections  of  said  town,  at  which  elections  and  at  every 
annual*election,  subsequent  to  the  last  thereof,  two,  three,  or 
four  members,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section 
no.  If  (he  number  of  the  committee  to  be  elected  shall  be 
three,  the  members  thereof  shall  all  be  annually*  elected  at 
the  annual  town  meeting,  and  no  person  shall  vote  for  more 
than  two ;  the  three  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  such  town  school  committee. 

^  ^'^im^  §  ^94    ^^^  business  relating  to  public  schools  in  such  towns 

ISoi^bSnew  ^^^"  ^  transacted  at  town  meetings.^ 

townmeetinsii  §  '^^    ^^^  town  school  Committee  shall  have  the  powers 

osmcmb       and  duties  of  high  school  committees,'  district  committees,*  and 

Rev imrnvi     boards  of  school  visitors ;  *  ' 

^iws^chw  Shall  see  that  good  public  schools  of  the  different  grades 

1896  ch  804       2^,.^  maintained  in  the  various  parts  of  the  town  for  not  less 

Genoral  powers 

committee  *  M^V  t>e  elected  biennially  under  the  following  act  if  the  electors  shall  so 

determine : 

Chapter  227,  Acts  of  1907,   Sec.    i.     Any  town,  if  the  electors  thereof 
shall  so  determine  by  ballot  at  an  annual  meeting  of  such  town  or  at  a  special 
*  meeting  thereof  duly  warned  and  held  for  that  purpose,  may,  at  the  annual 

,town  meeting  next  thereafter  held,  and  biennially  thereafter,  elect  any  or  all 
town  officers  nSw  required  by  law  to  be  elected  annually,  to  hold  office  for  the 
term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  election  and  until  their  sucoesnrs 
shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

»  Sec  note  §  56        *  §  66        *  Ch  xiii 

^giii     Return  of  names  to  secretary  of  state    §99    Term  of  office    g*ioo 
Refusal  to  accept  office    §  101     Eligibility    §  103 
•  Duties  and  powers 

Town  school  committee 

1  To  enforce  lab6r  law    §  27 

2  Forward  names  of  pupils  for  normal  schools    ^^  14 

3  Give  leaving  certificates    §  19 

4  Examine  manufacturing  establishments    §  28 

5  Employ  teacher  of  music    g  42 

6  If  directed  by  town,  purchase  text-books    §  45 

7  Grant  hearing  to  parents  in  certain  cases    §  48 

8  Superintend  high  schools    g  67 

9  Consent  to  attendance  of  children  at  non-local  high  school     §  6S 
Consent  to  conveyance  of  high  school  children    §  72 

10  Provide  evening  school  instruction    §  76 

Rooms,  etc..  for  evening  schools    §  77 
Certify  attendance  to  comptroller    §  79 
Request  relief  from  evening  school  Taw    §81 

1 1  Organization 

Choose  chairman ,  secretary    §   ill 
For  enumeration  of  duties  see  §  iii 
When  chairman  shall  call  meeting    §  1x2 
Secretary  shall  keep  records    §  113 
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than  the  length  of  time  that  would  be  required  had  no  such 
consolidation  been  made ; 

Manage  the  property  of  the  town  pertaining  to  schools ; 

Examine/  employ,  and  dismiss  the  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  such  towns  ;* 

Lodge  all  bonds,  leases,  notes,  and  other  securities  with  the 
treasurer  of  said  town,  unless  the  same  have  been  intrusted  to 
others  by  the  grantors,  or  the  general  assembly ; 

Pay  the  town  treasurer  all  money  which  they  may  receive 
for  the  support  of  schools ; 

Determine  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  scholars  to 
be  admitted  into  each  school ; 

Designate  the  schools  which  shall  be  attended  by  the  chil- 
dren within  their  jurisdiction,  and  may  arrange  with  the  com- 
mittee of  any  adjacent  town  or  district  for  the  instruction 
therein  of  such  children  as  may  attend  there  more  conveniently ; 

Shall  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number  until  the  next 
annual  town  meeting  when  vacancies  shall  be  filled  as  pro- 
vided in  §  193,  and  the  ballot  shall  distinctly  specify  the  va- 
cancy to  be  filled ; 

Shall  annually,  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  September, 
ascertain  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools  under  their 
superintendence,  during  the  year  ending  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  previous  July,'  and  report  the  same,  with  the  amount  of 
moneys  received  toward  the  payment  thereof,  to  the  annual 

12  Appoint  acting  visitors     §115 

Superintendent    §  116 
Compensation    §  117 

13  Examine  teachers  and  grant  certificates    §g  118,  210 

Revoke  certificates    §118 

14  Employ  and  dismiss  teachers    §§  119,  213 

15  Members  cannot  be  appointed  teachers    §§  120,  214 
x6    Select  and  approve  books  and  apparatus    §§  121,  216 

17  Returns  to  comptroller  children  of  certain  ages    §  122 

18  Text  books,  cannot  change  except  by  two-thirds  vote    §  125 

19  May  require  vaccination    §§  126,  282 

20  Preserve  books  and  documents    §  127 

21  May  administer  oath    §  128 

22  May  choose  superintendent    §  129 

Form  sui>ervision  district    §  130 

Petition  state  board  of  education  for  agent  to  supervise  schools 

§133 

23  Custodian  of  registers    §215 

34    May  appropriate  library  money    §  217 

25  Make  enumeration    §  221 

Examine  and  correct  returns    §  22 1 

26  Make  certificate  to  comptroller    ^223 

87    Certify  to  average  attendance  in  certain  towns    §  226 

28  Penalty  for  fraudulent  returns    §  245 

29  Recommend  changes  in  schoolhouses  to  secure  light,  ventilation,  or 

sanitary  arrangements    §  280 

'S118      '  «§II9         »§232 
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town  meeting,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  full  report 
of  their  doings,  and  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their 
superintendence,  and  of  all  important  matters  concerning  the 
same ; 

And  shall  perform  all  lawful  acts  which  may  be  required 
of  them  by  the  town  or  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  title.* 
Gsucnid  §  ig6    Such  towns  shall  assume  the  property  and  be  rc- 

Hevisffijpeiw     sponsible  for  the  debts  of  the  districts  within  their  respective 
Propel^  of  con-  Hmits.'   Such  property  shall  be  appjaised  and  the  amount  of  the 
Scu     *  *      debts  estimated  under  the  direction  of  the  town,  and  the  ap- 
praised value  of  such  property  may  be  raised  by  a  tax  to  be 
laid  by  the  town  on  its  grand  list  next  completed ;  and  if  such 
tax  is  raised,  the  taxpayers  in  each  of  the  districts  previously 
existing  shall  be  paid  or  credited  on  the  rate  bill  with  their 
respective  proportions  of  any  excess  of  the  property  of  such 
district  over  and  above  its  liabilities,  as  ascertained  by  the  town ; 
or  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts may  be  adjusted  in  any  other  manner  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  in  interest     Permanent  funds  vested  in  any  town  for 
school  purposes  shall  remain  in  charge  of  the  school  fund 
treasurer  of  the  town. 
^  ^^^  §  197    Whenever  any  town  shall  have  assumed  control  of 

Her  1888  ssiw  and  appraiscd  the  school  property  as  provided  in  §  196,  the 
uxwtSSJSJ*"^  town  may,  by  vote  in  town  meeting,  extend  the  time  in  which 
the  taxpayers  of  any  district  or  districts  shall  be  required  to 
pay  the  excess  of  assessment  over  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  in  such  district  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years, 
and  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  school  districts  over 
which  any  town  has  assumed  or  shall  assume  control  shall  be 
vested  in  such  town  to  be  held  for  school  purposes  so  long  as  so 
required,  and  may  be  sold  and  deeded  by  said  town  when  not 
required  for  school  purposes. 
GSuttui  §  ig3    Whenever  any  town  has  voted,  or  shall  vote,  to  as- 

ReYiaess^oo  sume  control  of  all  the  schools,  as  provided  in  this  chapter,  in 
proceedinga  in  casc  there  is  a  joint  district  the  selectmen  of  the  towns  out  of 
tHH«I*  ^  "  '**  which  such  joint  district  is  formed  shall  meet  within  ten  days 
after  receiving  a  written  request  for  such  meeting  signed  by  the 
first  selectman  of  either  of  said  towns,  and  appraise  the  school- 
house  and  other  school  property  owned  and  used  by  said  joint 
district  and  determine  what  proportion  is  owned  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  residing  in  said  district.  If  the  several 
boards  of  selectmen  shall  not  ag^ee,  the  same  shall  be  deter- 

*  Powers  conferred  and  duties  imposed  by  this  section  construed     65  Conn 
183      'See  §143 
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Chapter  93  Public  Acts  op  1907 

An  Act  mmending  an  Act  concerning  Appraisal  of  School  Property  of 

Consolidated  Districts 

This  act  amends  Section  196  on  opposite  page 

Chapter  14  of  the  public  acts  of  1907  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  Whenever  any  town  has  consolidated  or 
shall  consolidate  the  school  districts  within  such  town  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2212  of  the  general  statutes  and  has 
voted  or  shall  vote  to  appraise  the  property  of  said  districts, 
the  first  selectman,  one  member  of  the  town  school  committee 
elected  as  provided  by  section  2215  of  the  general  statutes  as 
amended  by  chapter  97  of  the  public  acts  of  1905,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  said  committee,  and  one  member  of  the  board 'of 
assessors,  to  be  appointed  by  said  board  of  assessors,  shall 
constitute  a  committee  to  make  the  appraisal  provided  for  by 
section  2219  of  the  general  statutes. 


school  committee,  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  treasurer  on  orders  "^*"**" 
drawn  by  the  town  school  committee,  except  so  far  as  they  SSSfSx^mu-n 
may  be  met  by  the  income  from  local  school  funds.  Such 
orders  may  be  signed  by  such  persons  on  behalf  of  the  school 
committee  as  the  committee  by  by-law  or  special  vote,  certified 
by  the  secretary  to  the  town  treasurer,  may  provide ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  by-law  or  special  direction  by  the  secretary. 

§  202     When  any  part  of  a  school  district  lying  in  two  or  gsmcssh 
more  towis  shall  be  abolished  or  consolidated  by  either,  its  rcvi^Imx 
selectmen  shall  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  selectmen  NoUcewheu 
of  the  other  town  or  towns,  which  shall  thereafter  provide  for  RlTbofuhM*'^ 
the  schooling  of  the  children  belonging  thereto,  who  formerly 
belonged  to  said  school  district. 

§  303    Any  school  district  which  has  been,  or  shall  be,  0'S»rcstt6 
abolished  by  any  town,  may  settle  and  close  up  its  affairs ;  and  Rev  i^fsajR 
its  district  committee  last  elected,  or  the  selectmen  of  said  town,  sctuement  or 

«t  •   1  •  ^    1        «•       •  affairs  of 

may  call  special  meetmgs  of  the  district.  .  aboiwied  <ii« 

'§§55  97    •Chxvi 
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§  204  If  any  such  district  has,  or  shall,  become  liable,  hy 
judgment  or  otherwise,  to  pay  any  claims  or  demands  upon  it, 
or  if  expenses  and  liabilities  have  been  or  shall  be  incurred  by  it 
in  settling  up  its  affairs,  after  consolidation,  the  selectmen  of 
said  town,  upon  the  request  of  said  district,  shall  pay  the  same 
and  charge  the  amount  to  the  district,  and  said  amount  shall 
be  raised  by  the  selectmen  adding  the  same  to  the  tax  to  be 
laid  by  the  said  town  on  its  grand  list  next  completed  of  the 
taxable  property  of  such  district. 

§  205  Said  selectmen  shall  collect  all  taxes,  claims,  and 
demands  in  favor  of  such  district,  in  the  name  of  the  district, 
and  credit  the  same  to  the  district,  less  expenses  of  collection. 

§  206  When  any  town  has  voted  to  re-establish  its  school 
districts  as  provided  in  §  191,  each  of  the  districts  shall  pay  the 
town  for.  all  improvements  which  the  town  has  made  on.  the 
schoolhouse,  its  furniture,  and  appurtenances  within  the  dis- 
trict. The  amounts  to  be  thus  paid  shall  be  determined  by  the 
selectmen  and  the  town  school  committee.  When  such  pay- 
ments are  made  the  town  shall  restore  or  make  good  to  each 
of  the  districts  the  school  property  and  local  funds  formerly 
belonging  to  the  district.  If  any  district  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  make  the  payment  required  by  this  section  till  the  expiration 
of  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  vote  of  the  town  to  re- 
establish the  districts,  the  selectmen  may  cause  a  tax  sufficient 
to  make  said  payment,  including  the  cost  of  laying  and  collect- 
ing such  tax,  to  be  laid  on  the  district  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law  for  school  district  taxes  except  that  the  selectmen  shall 
perform  the  duties  required  of  district  committees  therein,  and 
to  be  collected  and  paid  to  the  town. 

§  207  A  vote  to  re-establish  the  school  districts  shall  not 
take  effect  further  than  to  authorize  the  district  to  hold  meet- 
ings, lay  and  collect  taxes,  and  appoint  officers  for  tnfese  pur- 
poses, till  all  the  settlements  and  payments  required  by  §  206 
have  been  made ;  and  unless  such  payments  and  settlements  arc 
made  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  said  vote  said  vote 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

§  208  When  any  town  in  which  the  school  districts  have 
been  consolidated  has  abandoned  or  shall  abandon  such  system, 
the  persons  elected  school  committee  of  such  consolidated  dis- 
tricts at  the  election  next  preceding  such  abandonment  shall  be 
and  remain  the  members  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  of  such 
town,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  visitors,  during* 
the  term  for  which  they  were  or  may  be  respectively  elected,  iiv 
the  same  manner  as  if  elected  school  visitors  of  such  town. 
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§  209    Towns  shall  have  the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  oateenss 
to  the  same  regulations,  as  school  districts,  in  taking  land  for  Revimt«i» 
sdioolhouses,  outbuildings,  and  convenient  accommodations  for     ^^^^^^ 

otf»Ktfv-kfc  1  Taking  land  for 

SCOOOIS.  school  parpofles 

Chapter  XV 
Teachers' 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  140,  page  584 

§  210     School  visitors,  town  school  committees,  or  boards  0  8$4cnui 
of  education  shall,  as  a  board,  or  by  a  committee  by  them  ap-  ^"r^JTsw^^ 
pointed,  examine*  all  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public    ^BSTsSf^ 
school;  and  give  to  those  with  whose  moral  character  and  ^^Ssch^aw* 
ability  they  are  satisfied,  if  found  qualified  to  teach  reading,  ^^^  «*»  si  s^ 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  the  rudiments  of  geography 
and  history,  and  the  rudiments  of  drawing  if  required,*  a  cer-  ^^Sw^'Srtffl- 
tificate  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  catas 
the  town  or  district  so  long  as  desired,  without  further  examina- 
tion unless  specially  ordered ;  such  certificate  may  limit  the  au- 
thority to  teach  to  a  specified  time  or  in  a  specified  school.*    No 
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*  X     May  be  employed  by  —  a  school  visitors    §  40 

b  board  of  evocation    §  60 

e  district  committees    ^137 

d  town  committees    §  195 

e  high  school  committees    §  66 

/  teacher  of  Inusic    §  42 

2  May  be  examined  by  —  a  state  board  of  education    §  4 

b    school  visitors    §  210 
c     boards  of  education    §  62 
d    town  committee    §  195 

3  Make  eyesight  tests    §  5 

4  Shall  be  paid  once  a  month  unless  district  vote  otherwise    §  235 

5  The  reasonableness  of  the  punishment  administered  by  a  school  teacher 
to  a  pnpil  is  purely  a  question  of  fact    53  Conn  481 

6  A  school  teacher  has  a  right  to  require  obedience  to  reasonable  rules  and 
a  proper  submission  to  his  authority,  and  to  inflict  punishment  for  disobedi- 
ence   lb 

In  the  absence  of  rules  established  by  the  school  board  or  other  proper 
authority,  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  make  all  necessary  and  proper  rules  for  the 
rtgalation  of  the  school    lb 

In  inflicting  corporal  punishment  the  teacher  must  be  governed,  as  to  the 
mode  and  severity  of  it,  by  the  nature  of  the  offense,  and  by  the  age,  size,  and 
plrfsical  condition  of  the  pupil  Where  a  bov  has  been  habitually  refractory 
and  disobedient,  the  teacher,  in  punishing  him  for  a  particular  offense,  may 
take  into  consideration  his  habitual  disobedience    Jb 

And  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  inform  the  pupil  at  the  time  that  he 
is  punishing  him  for  his  past  as  well  as  present  misconduct    Jb 

'§  X18 

*S§i7  38il8 

*  General  certificate  of  teacher  is  sufficient  in  any  district  of  the  town  where 
iasoed    36  Conn  282 

A  general  certificate  of  examination  and  approbation  not  limited  to  any 
particalar  district  or  term  of  school  makes  the  holder  qualified  to  teach  in  any 
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certificate  to  teach  in  grades  above  the  third  in  graded  schools 
nor  in  classes  corresponding  to  such  grades  in  ungraded  schools 
shall  be  granted  to  any  person  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  hygiene,  including  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
narcotics  on  health  and  character.^  If  a  person  is  examined 
and  found  qualified  to  teach  branches  other  than  those  required 
in  all  cases,  such  branches  shall  be  named  in  his  certificate. 
Said  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  or 
committee  or  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  examine.  They  may  revoke  the  certificates  of  such  teachers 
as  shall  at  any  time  be  found  incompetent  to  teach  or  to  manage 
a  school,  or  fail  to  conform  to  their  requirements.* 

§  211  The  state  board  of  education  may,  upon  public 
examination  in  such  branches  and  upon  such  terms  as  it  may 
prescribe,  grant  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any 
public  school  in  the  state,  and  may  revoke  the  same.  The  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  ac- 
cepted  by  boards  of  school  visitors,  boards  of  education,  and 
town  school  committees  in  lieu  of  any  other  examination. 

§  212  No  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any  school  receiv- 
ing any  portion  of  its  support  from  the  public  money  until  he 
has  received  a  certificate  of  approbation  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter ;  nor  shall  any  teacher  be  entitled  to 
any  wages,  so  far  as  the  same  are  paid  out  of  any  public 
money  appropriated  to  schools,*  unless  he  can  produce  such 
certificate,  dated  previous  to  the  opening  of  his  school. 

§  213  Town  school  committees,  boards  of  education,  and 
high  school  and  district  committees  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  district  or  ordered  by  the  town,  shall  employ  and  dismiss 
the  teachers  for  the  schools  of  their  respective  towns  or  dis- 
tricts ;*  but  no  district  committee  shall  employ  a  teacher  fpr  a 

district  of  the  town  unless  it  is  revoked  or  a  re-examination  required  36  Conn 
282 

The  provision  as  to  new  certificate,  if  required  by  school  visitors,  applies 
only  to  certificates  limited  as  to  time  or  qualification    36  Conn  282 

A  school  district  contracting  with  a  teacher  who  has  an  old  certificate  from 
the  board  of  school  visitors,  without  requiring  a  new  one,  cannot  afterwards 
repudiate  the  contract  because  he  should  have  had  a  new  one    /d 

»  ^§  43  44 

*  Teacher  may  be  discharged  by  the  district ;  and  in  absence  of  action  by 
the  district,  may  be  discharged  by  the  committee    33  Conn  304 

*     If  improperly  discharged  by  the  committee  the  district  may  compel  re- 
instatement   33  Conn  305  306 

Is  not  a  public  officer  in  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  his  waees  are  subject 
to  attachment    53  Conn  509    Status  of  teacher,  as  to  district    /h         *  Ch  zvii 

*  Teachers  may  be  discharged  by  the  district,  or  in  the  absence  of  any 
action  by  the  district,  by  the  district  committee,  if  they  think  it  for  the  interest 
of  the  school  If  improperly  discharged  against  the  orders  of  the  district,  they 
will  be  reinstated  by  a  writ  of  mandamus    33  Conn  304-306 
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longer  period  of  time  than  that  for  which  he  may  have  been 
elected  without  first  obtaining,  at  a  meeting  of  said  district 
legally  called  for  that  purpose,  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  such 
proposed  action.^    Any  town,  unless  otherwise  provided,  may  piojteachem 
direct  the  school  visitors  to  employ  the  teachers  for  all  public  school  viaitorB 
schools  of  the  town  for  such  terms  of  the  schools  as  it  may  '^®^" 
specify. 

§  214     No  person  elected  to  the  office  of  school  visitor  or  osweM/a 
town  school  committee  shall  be  employed  as  teacher  in  the  ^^  ^ 

town  where  he  is  school  visitor  or  member  of  the  town  school  be  aMh^^wsi- 
committee.     If  any  school  visitor  or  member  of  the  town  school  ^^ 
committee  shall  be  employed,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  office  of  school  visitor  or  town  school  committee 
to  which  he  was  elected  shall  become  vacant. 

§ai5    The  teacher  of  every  public  school  shall  correctly  <^  s  »ec  ssso 
1f)M  IflflT  1flT'( 

keep  the  school  register  provided  by  the  state,  in  the  manner  Hevieespxa 
and  form  required  by  the  state  board  of  education,'  and  at  the 
end  of  each  school  term,  and  before  said  teacher  shall  leave  Teacher  to  keep 
such  school,  shall  certify  in  writing  to  th^correctness  of  the  "^^^^^ 
same,  and  immediately  deliver  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  school  visitors,*  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  educa- 
tion having  jurisdiction  over  such  school ;  and  no  teagher  shall 
receive  aiiy  pay  except  for' such  time  as  the  register  has  been 
legally  kept  and  certified. 

Chapter  XVI 
School  Libraries  and  Philosophical  Apparatus 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  139,  page  583 

§216     The  treasurer  of  the  state,  upon  the  order  of  the  osteessia 
lflS6  18S7  1H80 

secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education,^  shall  pay  ten  dollars  1970  ists  is»i 
to  every  school  district,  and  to  every  town  maintaining  a  high     j^is^rj 
school,  which  shall  raise  by  tax  or  otherwise  a  like  sum  for  the  sute  Knm 
same  purpose,  to  establish  within  such  district,  or  for  the  use 
of  such  high  school,  a  school  library  composed  of  books  of 
reference,  and  other  books  to  be  used  in  connection  with  school 
work,  and  to  procure  maps,  globes,  or  any  proper  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus;  and  the  further  sum  of  five  dollars 
annually,*  upon  a  like  order,  to  every  such  district  or  town 
which  has  raised  a  like  sum  for  the  current  year  for  maintain- 
ing or  replenishing  such  library  or  apparatus. 

'  PrcTious  to  enactment  o£  §  1S8  a  teacher  might  be  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  a  period  extending  beyond  committee's  term  of  office    36  Conn  282 

•Sa       '§"5       *§8 

^  The  library  year  coincides  with  the  calendar  year 
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If  the  number  of  scholars  in  actual  attendance*  in  any  such 
district  or  high  school  exceeds  one  hundred  the  treasurer  shall 
pay  ten  dollars  in  the  first  instance,  and  five  dollars  annually 
thereafter,  for  every  one  hundred  or  fractional  part  of  a  hun- 
dred scholars  in  excess  of  the  first  hundred. 

The  expense  incurred  by  any  district  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  reckoned  among  its  inci- 
dental expenses,  to  be  defrayed  in  the  manner  provided  in  this 
title  for  such  incidental  expenses. 

The  selection  of  all  books  and  apparatus  shall  be  made  or 
approved  by  the  board  of  school  visitors,  or  the  town  school 
committee,  which  shall  also  prescribe  the  rules  for  their  man- 
agement, use,  and  safe-keeping.^ 

§  217  The  town  school  committee  or  the  joint  board  of 
selectmen  and  school  visitors  in  each  town  may  appropriate 
money  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  town.  The  money  thus  appropriated 
shall  be  expended  by  a  committee  on  libraries  and  apparatus, 
annually  appointed  by  the  town  school  committee  or  school 
visitors,  to  whom  the  treasurer  of  the  town  shall  pay  such 
money  upon  the  written  order  of  such  committee. 

The  treasurer  of  the  state  upon  the  order  of  the  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  education  shall  annually  pay  said  committee 
five  dollars  for  every  public  school  within  sayl  town,  and,  if  the 
number  of  scholars  in  any  public  school  within  the  town  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred,  the  treasurer  shall  annually  pay  to  said 
committee  five  dollars  for  every  one  hundred  scholars  and 
fractional  part  of  one  hundred  scholars  in  actual  attendance 
at  such  school;  but  no  greater  amount  shall  be  paid  to  such 
committee  by  the  state  than  is  paid  during  the  same  year  by  the 
town  for  the  same  purpose;  and  provided  that  any  amount 
paid  by  the  state  under  §  216  to  any  district  or  for  any  high 
school  within  said  town  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
payable  under  this  section. 

The  books  and  apparatus  so  purchased  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  town  and  under  the  care  and  control  of  said 
committee. 


^  Actual  attendance  means  namber  of  different  scholars  registered  in  school 
year 

'  Teachers  may  ask  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Connecticut  public  library 
committee    §  263 


^1 

Chaftbk  XVII 
Support  of  thiblic  Schools^ 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  141,  page  586  OSaaeafSS 

§  218     The  committee  of  each  school  district  or,  if  they  i8»  \^*^ 
fail  or  are  unable  to  do  so,  the  clerk,  shall  annually  in  October  jJ^J^j^y^ 
ascertain  the  name  and  age  of  every  person  over  four  and     Jg^J  Jj» 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  shall  belong  to  such  district, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  said  month,  together  wjth  the  names 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  persons  and  the  place 
where  such  persons  are  attending  school  in  said  month  of 
October.     If  any  such  persons  are  not  attending  school,  then 
the  person  making  the  enumeration  shall  ascertain  the  reason  lOOTchsiji 
for  such  nonattendance   and,  if  such  persons  are  employed  SSSS^jfii^"  ^^ 
at  labor,  the  names  of  their  employers  or  of  the  establish-  ^^^^^^^^ 
ments  wTiere  they  are  employed.     Returns  shall  be  made  to 
the  school  visitors  of  the  town  to  which  such  district  belongs, 
on  or  before  the  twentieth  of  October ;  children  temporarily 
residing  in  one  district  but  having  parents  or  guardians  resid- 
ing in  another  shall  be  enumerated  only  as  belonging  to  the 
latter  district.     For  making  such  enumeration  the  committee 
or  clerk  of  the  district  shall  receive  one  dollar,  and  in  addition 
thereto  three  cents  for  each  child  enumerated  in  excess  of  fifty, 
and  the  cost  of  said  enumeration  shall  be  paid  from  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  town  for  the  support  of  schools  in  said 
district.     If  the  return  of  enumeration  is  not  made  to  the  board 
of  school  visitors  on  or  before  said  twentieth  of  October,  one  of 
the  school  visitors  or  a  person  duly  appointed  by  the  board  of 

'  Gen  Stat  g  61  Whenever  any  specific  appropriation  of  money  may  have 
been  made  by  the  general  assembly,  by  the  representatives  and  senators  of  any 
coonty,  or  by  any  community  or  corporation  named  in  the  preceding  section,  every 
agent,  commissioner,  or  executive  officer  of  the  state,  or  of  any  county,  city, 
boroogh,  town,  or  school  district,  who  shall  wilfully  authorize  or  contract  for 
the  expenditure  of  any  money,  or  the  creation  of  any  debt  for  any  purpose  in 
excess  of  the  amount  specifically  appropriated  for  such  purpose  by  the  general 
assembly,  the  county  representatives  and  senators,  or  the  community  or  corpora- 
tion of  which  he  is  agent,  commissioner,  or  executive  officer,  unless  such  expen- 
ditare  shall  be  made  or  debt  contracted  for  the  necessary  repair  of  roads  or 
bridges,  ^r  iAe  necessary  support  of  schools  or  paupers,  in  cases  arising  after  the 
proper  appropriation  has  been  exhausted,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both 

Gen  Stat  §  60  The  general  assembly,  in  behalf  of  the  state ;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns  and  the  senators  resident  in  the  several  counties,  in 
behalf  of  their  respective  counties  ;  every  city,  by  its  common  council  when  so 
antborized  by  its  charter,  or  by  its  freemen  in  legal  meeting  assembled ;  and 
every  town,  borough,  or  school  district,  by  legal  meeting  of  its  qualified  voters, 
may  make  appropriations  of  specific  sums  of  money  for  any  purpose  authorized 
by  law,  and  by  the  warnings  of  the  meetings  at  which  the  appropriations  are 
nuide 

As  to  what  constitutes  an  appropriation  see  58  Conn  486 
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school  visitors  shall  make  a  complete  enumeration  before  the 

first  of  November  next  following  and  return  it  to  said  school 

visitors,  and  shall  receive  therefor  a  sum  not  to  exceed  ^wt  cents 

for  each  child  so  enumerated. 

§  219     Such  return  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the 

person  making  it,  substantially  in  the  following  form : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  carefully  enumerated,  according 
to  law,  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years, 

within  the school  district,  and  find  that  on  the  first 

Monday  of  October,  A.D.  10—,  there  were  of  such  persons,  re- 
siding in  and  belonging  to  said  district^  the  number  of 


On  this 


day  of 


A.  B. 
-,  A.  D.  10 — 9  per- 


sonally appeared  the  above-named  A.  B.  and  made  oath  to  the 
truth  of  tne  above  return  by  him  subscribed  before  me. 

___  ,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

§  220  The  school  visitors  of  the  town  shall  examine  and 
correct  the  returns  made  to  them,  so  that  no  person,  shall  be 
enumerated  twice  in  different  districts  or  be  improperly  re- 
turned, and  lodge  them  as  corrected  with  the  town  treasurer. 
They  shall  also  transmit  to  the  comptroller,*  on  or  before  the 
fifth  day  of  December,  annually,  a  certificate  in  which  the 
number  of  persons  shall  be  inserted  in  words  at  full  length, 
which  shall  be  sworn  to,  substantially,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing form: 

We,  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  of ,  certify 

that  from  the  returns  made  to  us  under  oath,  as  by  law  pro- 
vided, we  find  that  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  A.D.  10 — , 
there  were  residing  within  the  school  districts  belonging  to  said 

town  the  number  of persons  between  four  and  sixteen 

years  of  age;  and  from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  we 
believe  that  said  number  is  correct. 


on   this 


day   of 


School  Visitors. 
A.D.    10 — ,    per- 


sonally appeared  the  above-named  school  visitors,  and  made  oath 
Xo  the  truth  of  the  above  certificate  by  them  subscribed  before 
me.  C.  D. 

Justice  of  the  Pnace. 

§  221  Town  school  committees  shall  annually  appoint  one 
or  more  persons  who  shall,  in  October  of  each  year,  ascertain 
the  name  and  age  of  every  person  over  four  and  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  shall  belong  to  such  town  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  said  month  and  the  place  where  such  persons  are  at- 
tending school  in  said  month  of  October.  If  any  such  per- 
sons are  not  attending  school,  then  the  person  making  the 
enumeration  shall  ascertain  the  reason  for  such  nonattendance 
and,  if  such  persons  are  employed  at  labor,  the  names  of  their 
employers  or  of  the  establishments  where  they  are  employed. 


§122 
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Returns  shall  be  made  to  the  town  school  committee  on  or  be- 
fore the  twentieth  of  October.  Said  person  so  appointed  shall 
receive  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  cents  for  each  child  so  enu-  iJifiameiSifflB  in 
merated.  Such  return  shall  be  signed  by  the  person  making  it  d?„'S?cto*?^ 
and  sworn  to  substantially  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in 
section  219.  The  town  school  committee  shall  examine  and 
correct  the  returns  made  to  it  so  that  no  person  shall  be  enu- 
merated twice  or  be  improperly  returned,  and  lodge  them,  as 
corrected,  with  the  town  treasurer,  and  shall  also  transmit  to 
the  comptroller,  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  December  annually, 
a  certificate  in  which  the  number  of  persons  shall  be  inserted 
in  words  at  full  length,  which  shall  be  sworn  to  substantially 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  section  220. 

§  222     Every  person  having  control  of  a  child  between   ('Sswts/i^ 
four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  wilfully  refuse  to  give  Revi888|2S26 
the  person  making  the  enumeration  required  by  this  chapter  the  Penaitj  for 
name  and  age  of  such  child,  and  such  information  concerning  aKe°of  Siiid^^** 
the  school  attendance  of  such  child  as  said  chapter  requires, 
shall  be  fined  three  dollars. 

§.223    The  comptroller  shall  annually,  as  soon  after  the   osMcsts? 
twenty-eighth  of  February  as  may  be,  draw  orders  for  the       isniara 
support  of  the  common  schools  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  iteviase 
sixteen  years  on  the  enumeration  last  made  and  perfected,    isorchs*^ 
which  orders  shall  be  payable  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  (Jrnntbyj»tAte 
state,  and  be  divided  and  distributed  among  the  several  towns 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  each  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen  years,  as  ascertained  from  said  returns ; 
and  he  shall  transmit  the  amount  distributed  to  each  town 
to  its  treasurer,  on  the  application  of  its  school  visitors,  or  its 
town  school  committee;  but  no  such  money » shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  any  town  until  the  comptroller  shall  have  received 
from  its  school  visitors  or  committee  a  certificate,  signed  by 
them  or  their  chairman  and  secretary,  and  substantially  in  the 

following  form: 

We,  the  school  visitors    (or  town  school  committee)    of  the 

town  of ,  certify  that  the  schools  in  said  town  have 

been  kept  for  the  period  required  by  law  during  the  year  ending 
the  fourteenth  day  of  July  last,  by  teachers  duly  examined  and 
approved,  and  have  been  visited  according  to  law;  and  that  all 
moneys  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  by  said  town  for  said 
year,  appropriated  to  schooling,  have  been  faithfully  applied 
and  expended  in  paying  for  teachers'  wages,  and  for  no  other 
puipose  whatever. 

Dated   at ,    this day   of ,    A. 

D.  19—, 

)  School    Visitors 

J.  (or   Town    School 

)    Committee). 

To  the  comptroller. 
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§  224  Every  town  having  a  valuation  of  less  than  one 
million  dollars  may  annually  receive  from  the  treasurer  of 
the  state  upon  the  order  of  the  comptroller  a  sum  which 
will  enable  the  town  to  annually  expend  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance,  as  determined  by  the  attested  school  registers  for 
the  school  year  ending  July  fourteenth;  provided,  that  pay- 
ments of  principal  or  interest  on  indebtedness,  the  expense  of 
new  buildings,  sites,  and  permanent  improvements  shall  not 
be  included  in  obtaining  the  cost  of  each  scholar  in  average 
attendance,  and,  prcrvided,  that  the  said  state  grant  shall  be 
expended  only  for  teachers'  wages. 

§  225  The  comptroller  shall  not  draw  an  order  in  favor 
of  a  town  under  the  provisions  of  §224  unless  the  town,  in 
the  year  for  which  said  average  attendance  grant  is  made,  shall 
have  laid  and  collected  a  tax  of  not  less  than  four  mills  on  its 
grand  list  for  the  support  of  schools  and  shall  have  expended 
the  same. 

§  226  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  or 
town  school  committee  of  every  town  entitled  to  a  grant  under 
the'  provisions  of  §  224,  shall  on  or  before  the  fourteenth  day 
of  July,  1904,  and  annually  thereafter,  certify  under  oath  to  the 
state  board  of  education  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  said 
board,  the  average  attendance  in  each  school  in  said  town, 
and  shall  also  certify  that  the  schools  of  the  town  have  been 
kept  for  the  period  required  by  law  during  the  year  ending 
the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  by  teachers  legally  examined  and 
found  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  section  210  or  section 
211  and  not  disapproved  by  the  state  board  of  education  and 
that  the  amount  raised  by  tax  as  provided  by  §  225  has  been 
expended  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  that  the  state 
grant  authorized  by  §  224  has  been  expended  for  teachers' 
wages  and  for  no  other  purpose.  The  comptroller  shall,  on 
application  of  said  board,  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  in 
favor  of  the  town  for  the  amount  provided  in  §  224.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  duties  and  powers 
of  school  officers  as  prescribed  in  section  210. 

§  227  When  the  school  in  any  school  district  shall  not  be 
kept  according  to  law,*  the  school  visitors  of  the  town,  to  which 
such  district  belongs,  shall,  in  their  certificate  or  certificates  to 
the  comptroller  for  the  year  following,  state  such  fact,  and 
also  the  number  of  children  enumerated  in  such  district ;  and 
when  application  is  made  for  the  school  moneys  payable  to 

'  g  123  A  district  is  not  entitled  to  any  state  or  town  money  unless  the 
schoolhoase  and  outbuildings  are  satisfactory  to  the  school  visitors    §  169 
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such  town  for  said  year,  he  shall  deduct  from  the  whole  number 
of  children  enumerated  in  such  town  the  number  contained  in 
such  district;  and  shall  draw  an  order  for  such  part  only  of 
the  moneys  that  would  otherwise  go  to  said  town,  as  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  children  in  the  remaining  districts 
therein. 

§- aa8     If  any  money  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  ostecuei 
shall  be  applied  by  a  town  or  school  district  to  any  other  pur-  Rerisssissi 
pose,  such  town  or  school  district  shall  forfeit  the  amount  MtoaDpiication 
thereof  to  the  state;  and  the  comptroller  shall  sue  for  the  money 
same  in  behalf  of  the  state,  to  be  applied,  when  recovered,  to 
the  use  of  schools. 

§^  229     The  income  of  the  town  deposit  fund,^  belonging  to  OBMcttes 
any  town,  and  of  any  other  town  fund  which  is  or  shall  be  Revieffifttsa 
established  or  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools  income  of  town 
in  any  town,  shall  be  paid  annually  into  the  town  treasury,  ^•P«»**'»°d 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  therein. 

§  230    The  income  of  any  fund  that  is  or  shall  be  estab-  osneeneu 
lished  or  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  any  RevisffiisBn 
school  district  or  school  society  existing  in  any  town,  shall  be  school  society 
paid  annually  into  the  treasury  of  such  district  or  society,  for  rJnd  * 
the  support  of  public  schools  therein;  but  if  such  district  or 
society  shall  at  any  time  cease  to  exist,  then  the  principal  of 
said  fund  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  school  fund  treasurer  of 
the  town,*  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  therein,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  §  199. 

§  231     The  school  visitors   and  selectmen  in  each  town  osMcttss 
which  has  not  voted  to  consolidate  its  school  districts  shall  Revises  ism 
meet  as  a  joint  board  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June  in  each    ^^^^^  ** 
year,  and  prepare  a  statement  showing  the  estimated  cost  of  j^^^^^^  ^^  .^^^^ 
each  and  all  the  public  schools  in  their  town,  for  the  next  sue-  ^^^  <>'  ~hooi 
ceeding  school  year,  and  shall  immediately  thereafter  notify  ieiectmen 
the  committees  of  the  respective  school  districts  of  the  several 
amounts  so  fixed.  oanenee 

§232     The  school  year  shall  commence  on  the  fifteenth  Revissscasas 
1880  ch  47 18 

day  of  July,  and  end  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  July.  school  year 

§  233    The  school  visitors  and   selectmen  in  each  town  Qs^fcttei 
which  has  not  voted  to  consolidate  its  districts  shall,  as  a  joint      18091870 
boardf  present  at  the  annual  town  meeting  a  written  or  printed 
statement  of  the  total  cost  of  each  and  all  of  the  public  schools  in  EstimAtee;  ez- 
such  town  for  the  school  year  next  preceding,  and  an  esti-  UgSimii^' 
mate  of  the  cost  of  such  schools  for  the  current  school  year. 

'  Ch  xviii       •  §?  55  97 
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Said  board  shall  also  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  October  in 
each  year  fix  the  several  amounts  which  in  their  judgment 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  teachers,  including  board, 
and  the  incidental  expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools  in  the 
various  districts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  town,  for  the 
period  during  the  current  year,  that  schools  are  required  by 
law,  or  by  vote  of  the  town,  to  be  maintained ;  shall  notify  the 
respective  districts  of  the  several  amounts  so  fixed;  and  if 
any  district,  by  contributing  the  teachers'  board,  or  any  of  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  school,  be  enabled  to  continue  its 
school  year  beyond  the  time  required  by  law,  said  district  shall» 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  school  visitors,  be  en- 
titled to  the  whole  amount  so  fixed. 

§  234  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  shall 
keep,  in  a  book  provided  by  the  town,  a  record  of  all  the  de- 
cisions of  the  joint  board  of  school  visitors  and  selectmen. 

§  235  Whenever  a  school  district  shall,  at  its  annual 
school  meeting,  neglect  to  fix  the  time  or  period  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  teachers,  they  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each 
school  month,  and  at  the  close  of  every  such  month  or  period 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  and  on  the  certificate  of  the  school 
visitors  or  acting  visitor  or  visitors  that  the  schools  of  the 
district  for  such  month  or  period  have  been  kept  in  all  re- 
spects according  to  law  the  selectmen  shall  draw  an  order 
on  the  town  treasurer  in  favor  of  such  district  for  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient,  and  no  more  than  sufficient,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  district  for  said  month  or  period  for 
the  wages  of  teachers,  including  board,  and  for  fuel  and  in- 
cidental expenses,  if  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  district  for 
the  above-named  purposes,  during  the  school  year,  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  fixed  upon  for  such  district  as  provided  in 
this  chapter.  If  such  expenses  exceed  said  amount,  the  joint 
board  of  school  visitors  and  selectmen  shall  meet,  on  or  before 
the  fourteenth  of  July  in  each  year,  and  decide  whether  or  not 
the  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  amount  fixed  upon  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  school  or  schools  of  the  district  for 
the  time  required  by  law.  If  said  board  shall  decide  that  such 
additional  expense  was  necessary,  the  selectmen  shall  draw 
an  order  on  the  town  treasurer  for  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  the  same;  but  if  said  joint  board  shall  decide  that  such 
additional  expense  was  not  necessary  the  district  shall  pay  it, 
unless  the  town  otherwise  order. 

§  236  Whenever  a  district  shall  vote  to  pay  its  teacher 
or  teachers  oftener  than  once  each  term,  and  for  fixed  periods 
of  not  less  than  four  weeks  each,  or  when,  as  provided  in 
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§  235^  the  salary  of  teachers  shall  be  payable  monthly,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  school  visitors,  or  acting  school  visitor  or 
visitors,  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  aforesaid  periods  of  school 
or  sdiool  months,  to  give  to  the  selectmen  a  certificate  stating 
whether  or  not  the  schools  of  the  district  have  been  kept  in  all 
respects  according  to  law  during  such  period. 

§  237     No  town  which  includes  a  city  within  its  limits  os$ee9nt 
shall  be  required  to  expend  for  school  purposes  in  any  year  a  Revisssisw 
greater  sum  than  would  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  its  TaxincUy 

««>^«/>*««^*  '       i    *    .  fi   school  district* 

grand  list,  if  said  city  is  organized  into  one  or  more  school 
districts  by  which  a  sum  has  been  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  during  the  year  in  which  such  tax  would 
be  payable,  sufficient,  with  the  income  derived  from  other 
sources,  to  pay  the  wages  of  teachers,  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  public  schools  of  said  district  or 
districts  for  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  of  said  year;  provided, 
that  said  sum  shall  be  paid,  without  abatement,  on  or  before 
the  first  of  March  next  following  the  time  at  which  the  town 
tax  shall  have  become  due,  to  the  several  school  districts  in 
the  town,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  at 
the  last  preceding  enumeration,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  years.  . 

§  238    Every  town  which  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pro-  osmcsnt 
vide  for  the  support  of  its  schools  shall  forfeit  to  the  state  KeTi86B|»4o 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  which  it  is  required  to  raise  and  Neglect  to  eup- 

_  •    .  port  school 

appropriate.  * 

§  239     When  the  number  of  scholars  in  any.  district  for  os^ectsrs 
any  term  of  school  shall  be  so  small  that  in  the  judgment  of  RevlSs^i 
the  school  visitors  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  school  in    \^*?h^ 
said  district  for  such  term  is  inexpedient,  said  board  of  school 
visitors  may  unite  the  school  of  such  district  with  the  school 
of  an  adji&ining  district  /)r  districts,  and  when  the  school  of 
any  district  shall  be  thus  united  with  the  school  of  another  uiscouUnuAuce 
district  or  districts  it  shall  be  as  full  a  compliance  with  the  tmnspoiution'' 
law  as  if  said  district  had  maintained  a  separate  school  for  ^^^^^^^^'^ 
the  time  required  by  law.    Whenever  any  school  shall  be  dis- 
continued,  under   the  provisions   of   this   section   the   school 
visitors  may  provide  transportation  for  children  to  and  from 
school,  and  the  expenses  of  such  transportation,   when  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  school  visitors,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
town  treasurer,  upon  the  order  of  the  selectmen. 

§  240     If  a  district  maintains  a  school  of  a  higher  order  osssctsik 
than  is  required'  by  law,  and  thereby  incurs  increased  expense  Rev  i8^|2M2 
for  its  school;  or  if  any  district  shall  continue  its  school  for  a  Extra expeoMs 
longer  time  than  is  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  JflSiiJS?  ^ 
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according  to  §  38,  or  if  any  district  shall  expend  for  teachers' 
wages  or  other  purposes,  a  sum  which  the  school  visitors  and 
selectmen  deem  unnecessary  and  extravagant ;  the  cost  of  such 
school,  above  the  sum  received  by  such  district  from  the  town, 
shall  be  paid  by  a  tax  laid  by  said  district.  Nothing,  however, 
In  this  title  shall  be  construed  as  forbidding  the  payment  of 
the  additional  expenses  of  continuing  a  school,  longer  than 
the  time  required  by  law,  by  voluntary  contribution  or  by 
tuition  charges. 

§  241  No  district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  money 
from  the  state  or  town  in  any  year,  unless  the  district  com- 
mittee shall  have  made,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  July  pre- 
ceding, or  within  five  davs  thereafter,  the  report  required  by 

§  187. 

§  242  The  amount  of  the  annual  state  appropriation,  ap- 
portioned to  any  school  district  formed  from  parts  of  two  or 
more  towns,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  town  having 
jurisdiction  over  such  district  under  the  provisions  of  §  147; 
and  the  expenses  of  the  school  in  such  district  shall  be  paid  by 
said  town,  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  if 
said  district  lay  wholly  within  it ;  but  during  September,  in 
each  year,  the  school  visitors  of  said  town  shall  ascertain  the 
cost  of  maintaining  said  school  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  preceding  July ;  not  including,  however,  in 
such  ascertainment,  the  amount  received  by  said  district  from 
any  fund  that  is  or  shall  be  established  or  granted  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  in  said  district ;  and,  having  deducted 
from  this  amount  the  sums  received  by  the  town  for  such  dis- 
trict during  said  year  from  the  state  appropriation,  shall  ap- 
portion the  remainder  Of  the  cost  of  such  school  among  the 
towns  in  which  such  district  lies,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  ^nd  sixteen  years,  as  as- 
certained by  the  enumeration  made  in  the  October  preceding, 
and  shall,  before  the  first  Monday  in  October,  present  a  copy 
of  said  apportionment  to  the  selectmen  of  each  of  said  towns ; 
and  the  selectmen  of  the  town  or  towns  not  having  jurisdiction 
over  said  district  shall  cause  the  sums,  thus  apportioned  to 
their  respective  towns,  to  be  paid  to  the  town  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  said  district,^ 

§  243  The  selectmen  of  any  town  schooling  children  re- 
siding in  another  town  and  in  a  district  in  which  no  school  is 
maintained  may  ascertain  the  expense  of  schooling  said  chil- 
dren and  present  a  bill  of  said  expense  to  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  in  which  said  children  reside.  If  the  town  schooling 
children  shall  be  indebted  to  the  town  in  which  the  children 

»  §§  123  147 
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reside,  under  the  provisions  of  §  242,  the  expense  ascertained 
as  provided  in  this  section  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  said  indebtedness,  and  only  the  remainder  shall  be  due  to 
the  town  in  which  said  children  reside. 

§244     In  all  cases  when  a  school  in  any  district  has  been  gsmcssis 
^^  1848 18B6 

or  shall  be  kept  during  a  portion  of  the  school  year,  but  not  Bevi888|2846 
according:  to  law,  or  when  for  any  other  cause  there  has  been  forfe^ST^  °>*y 

«••   •  rr.  f  '         e  «  tf**®  remitted 

or  shall  be  a  forfeiture  of  moneys  accruing  from  the  school 
fund  or  annual  state  appropriation  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  paid  to  any  town  or  school  district,  the  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  education  shall,  on  application  from  such  town 
or  school  district,  examine  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  de- 
cide, according  to  equity,  on  the  right  of  the  applicants  to 
receive  the  money  so  forfeited ;  and  if  he  decides  in  favor  of 
such  right,  and  so  certifies  to  the  comptroller,  the  same  shall 
be  paid  as  .if  no  forfeiture  had  occurred. 

8  245     Every  school  visitor  or  member  of  a  town  sdiool  osuettrg 
committee  who  shall  fraudulently  make  or  join  in  njaking  any  BeTi8B8|a»i6 
false  certificate,  by  reason  of  which  money  shall  be  drawn  from  Pmndaient 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  sixty  ^^ 
dollars. 


Chapter  XVIII 
Town  Deposit  Fund 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  lax,  pag:e  506 

§  246     The  money   received   from  the  United   States   in  ^^^/^^ 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  congress  approved  June  23,  1836,  shall  Revi888|i86 
remain  on  deposit  with  the  several  towns  on  the  terms  here-  ^JS?^****^" 
inafter  specified. 

§247    When  any  new   town   shall  be  constituted,   such  os  see  ion 

1H5M  ^fnA 

money  shall  be  divided  between  it  and  the  towns  of  which  it  rov1888«i87 
was  formed,  agreeably  to  the  last  census  of  the  United  States ;  SSdhoT**' 
and  when  the  proportion  of  each  of  said  towns  cannot  be  de-  SSSJjn  ofl 
termined  by  reference  to  said  census,  it  shall  be  determined  ^"^^ 
by  a  census  to  be  taken,  as  soon  as  may  be,  by  some  suitable 
person  appointed  for  that 'purpose  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
state,  on  application  of  either  of  such  towns,  unless  they  shall 
agree  upon  the  mode  of  division. 

§  248     Every  town  shall  keep  its  share  of  the  said  money     osMetM^t 
as  a  deposit  in  trust  for  the  state,  and  account  for  the  same  Rerissstiss 
when  called  for;  and  until  called  for,  shall  appropriate  the  oonditiongof 
entire  income  thereof,  annually,  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  therein. 
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§  249  The  treasurer  of  each  town,  or  such  person  as  the 
town  shall  appoint,^  shall  have  the  custody  of  said  fund  and 
be  the  treasurer  thereof;  and  shall  keep  separate  accounts  re- 
lating to  the  fund  and  exhibit  at  each  annual  town  meeting  an  ac- 
count showing  the  amount  of  the  fund,  how  invested,  the 
amount  of  its  income,  to  whom  paid,  for  what,  and  the  balance 
remaining  in  the  treasury ;  which  account  shall  be  recorded  and 
kept  on  file  by  the  town  clerk ;  and  no  payments  shall  be  made 
from  the  fund  except  on  orders  drawn  by  the  agent  appointed 
by  the  town,  specifying  whether  they  are  to  be  paid  from  the 
principal  or  income  of  the  fund. 

§  250  Such  treasurer  shall,  immediately  after  his  appoint- 
ment, execute  a  bond  to  the  town,  with  surety  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  selectmen,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  office  as 
treasurer  of  the  fund;  and  any  loss  or  deficiency  in  the  fund 
belonging  to  such  town,  and  any  illegal  or  improper  manage- 
ment or  application  of  its  income,  which  shall  come  to  his 
knowledge,  he  shall  immediately  report  to  the  comptroller,  and 
shall  forfeit  to  the  state  twenty  dollars  for  every  week  that  he 
shall  neglect  to  ma^e  such  report. 

§  251  The  town  deposit  fund  in  each  town  shall  be 
managed  by  such  agents'  as  the  town  shall  appoint,  who  shall 
lend  it  on  notes  payable  to  the  town,  secured  by  mortgage  of 
real  estate,  in  value  double  the  amount  of  the  sum  loaned,  and 
no  expense  shall  be  deducted  from  the  principal  of  the  fund ; 
and  when  any  loan  shall  be  paid  in  full,  the  treasurer  of  the 
town  where  the  loan  was  made  may  release  the  mortgaged 
premises ;  and  any  town  may  authorize  its  managers  to  invest 
said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  stock  of  any  bank  in  this 
state,  in  the  bonds  or  securities  of  any  city,  town,  or  borough 
in  this  state,  or  in  the  bonds,  loans,  or  securities  of  this  state 
or  of  the  United  States. 

§  252  Each  town  shall  make  good  any  deficiency  which 
may  occur  in  said  fund,  and  on  failure  to  make  such  deficiency 
good  within  one  year  after  it  shall  occur,  shall  forfeit  to  the 
state  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  thereof. 

§  253  If  any  town  shall  not  agree  to  receive  its  propor- 
tion of  said  money  on  the  terms  specified  in  this  chapter,  the 
treasurer  of  the  state  may,  at  the  expense  of  said  town,  loan 
the  same  on  note  payable  to  the  state,  secured  by  mortgage  of 
real  estate,  in  value  at  least  double  the  amount  of  the  loan,  or 
he  may  deposit  the  same  in  any  bank  in  this  state,  at  interest; 
and  any  interest  which  he  may  receive  for  the  said  loans  or 
deposits  shall  be  paid  by  said  treasurer  to  the  treasurer  of 
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such  town,  to  be  by  it  appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools 
annually,  and  it  shall  be  liable  for  its  due  application  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  had  agreed  to  receive  its  proportion  of  the 
principal. 

§  a54     In  case  of  the  division  of  any  town,  and  the  appor-  GSaeei9t9 
tionment  of  its  town  deposit  fund,  the  treasurer  of  the  state  r^^^iim 
may  exchange  the  receipt  of  such  town  for  new  receipts  for  ondiTisionor 
the  same  from  the  agents  of  the  towns  so  constituted  by  such  twS^^^^ 
division.  "»y  ^  ***'*" 

§  255     The  treasurers  of  the  several  towns,  upon  the  re-  as  nemo 
ceipt  of  the  amount  of  any  loan  made  from  the  town  deposit  KciliMB^itts 
fund,  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  managers  of  the  fund  for  Release  or 
such  town,  execute  an  assignment  or  release  of  any  security  5?iecuriS' 
held  for  such  loan,  and  convey  to  the  assignee  or  releasee  the 
legal  title  to  the  premises  mortgaged  to  secure  the  payment  of 
such  loan. 

Chaptbr  XIX 
Pablic  Libraries 

General  Statutes,  Chapter '969,  page  1 104 

§  256     Any  town,  borough,  or  city  may  establish  a  public  ^^•^J^ 
library,  the  use  of  which,  under  proper  regulations,  shall  be  BevisssHi^ 
free  to  its  inhabitants,  and  may  expend  such  sum  of  money  as  i«»chi78si 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  and  furnish  suitable  rooms  or  a  EBUbUshmeut 
suitable  building  for  the  library  so  established,  or  for  a  prt- 
viously  existing  public  library,  the  use  of  which  is  free  to  its 
inhabitants. 

§  257  Any  town,  borough,  or  city,  may  annually  expend  (^^  ^**^^ 
such  sum  of  money  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  a  free  public  library  within  its  limits.  Appropriauon 
Any  town  shall  have  power  at  any  meeting,  duly  called  for 
the  purpose,  to  fix  by  a  proper  by-law,  the  amount  which  shall 
be  annually  expended  for  the  public  library  therein.  The 
treasurer  of  such  town  shall*  thereafter  annually  pay,  upon  the 
order  of  the  officer  designated  by  the  directors  or  trustees 
managing  its  public  library,  the  bills  incurred  for  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  said  library,  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  the  sum  specified  in  said  by-law.  The  town  clerk 
may  deposit  in  the  public  library  within  his  town  any  books, 
other  than  records,  placed  by  law  or  otherwise  in  his  custody. 

§  258    Any*  town,  borough,  or  city  may  appropriate  and  iW5ch4i 
expend  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
and  pay  for  the  land'  for  a  suitable  site  for  a  public  library, 
situated  in  such  town,  borough,  or  city,  which  library  may  be 
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the  property  of  a  corporation  without  capital  stock,  or  may 
be  the  property  of  such  town,  borough,  or  city;  but  such 
library  shall  be  free  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  such  town,  borough, 
or  city  may  appropriate  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  and  support  such  library  for  4  term  of 
not  exceeding  ten  years. 

§  259  Any  town,  borough,  or  city,  may  receive,  hold 
and  manage  any  devise,  bequest,  or  gift  for  the  establishment, 
increase,  or  maintenance  of  a  public  library  within  its  limits.^ 

§  260  In  the  absence  of  any  other  lawful  provision  for 
the  management  of  a  public  library  in  any  town  or  borough, 
the  said  town  or  borough  shall  elect  a  board  of  directors'  who 
shall  manage  said  library.  Said  board  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state  for 
its  own  government  and  may  adopt  rules  controlling  the  use 
of  the  library  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  Said  board 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  expend  according  to  its  best 
judgment  all  money  appropriated  by  the  town  or  borough  for 
the  library,  and  shall  have  control  of  the  library  grounds, 
buildings,  and  rooms. 

§  261  The  first  election  of  directors  may  take  place  at 
any  meeting  of  the  town  or  borough  called  for  that  purpose. 
It  shall  first  be  determined  by  a  by-law  of  the  town,  to  be 
adopted  at  this  meeting,  what  the  number  of  directors  con- 
stituting said  board  shall  be,  such  number  to  be  in  all  cases 
one  divisible  by  three.'  One-third  of  this  number  shall  then 
be  elected*  by  ballot  to  hold  office  until  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing, one-third  until  the  second  annual  meeting,  and  one-third 
until  the  third  annual  meeting  thereafter.  At  each  subsequent 
annual  meeting  of  said  town  or  borough,  one-third  of  the 
directors  ^hall  be  elected  by  ballot  to  hold  office  for  three 
years.  No  director  of  a  public  library  so  elected  shall  receive 
compensation  for  any  services  rendered  as  director. 

§  262  The  state  board  of  education  shall  annually  ap- 
point five  persons  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Connecticut 
public  library  committee.  No  member  of  said  committee 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services  as  such  mem- 
ber, but  the  members  of  said  committee  shall  be  paid  their 
necessary  expenses.  The  committee  may  expend  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  two  of  this  act  for  clerical 
assistance  and  incidental  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 

'  Devise  to  city,  with  discretionary  power  as  to  its  application ,  sustained, 
although  at  the  time  of  testator's  death  there  was  no  public  library  60  Conn  32 
«§97        » Sec  §97        ^Plurality  elects  §98 
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the  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  treasurer  of  the  state  shall 
pay  the  bills  incurred  under  this  act  upon  the  order  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Said  board  shall  keep  and  semi-annually 
render  to  the  comptroller  an  account  of  all  money  expended 
under  this  act,  and  the  comptroller  shall  audit  said  account. 

§  263     The  librarian  or  director  of  any  public  library  and 
the  teachers  of  any  public  school  may  ask  said  committee 
for  advice  and  assistance  in  regard  to  the  selection,  purchase, 
and  cataloguing  of  books,  and  any  other  matters  pertaining  ^^^^,^^ 
to  the  maintenance  or  administration  of  the  library,  and  the  i893chi78$9 
committee  shall  give  advice  and  assistance  in  regard  to  said     1*6  ch  894 
matters  so  far  as  it  shall  find  it  practicable  to  do  so.    The  com-  ^a^iS'Jreport 
mittee  shall  annually  report  its  doings  to  the  governor. 

§*  264  The  Connecticut  public  library  committee  shall  give 
to  communities  advice  and  assistance  in  the  organization, 
establishment,  and  administration  of  free  public  libraries,  and 
shall  extend  to  all  free  public  libraries  aid  in  selecting  and 
cataloguing  books  and  in  library  management,  ai\d  may  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  visit  and  inspect  libraries  organized 
under  the  provisions  of  section  267  of  the  general  statutes,  1905  ch  98  §2 
and  may  suggest  improvements  in  said  libraries.  Said  com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  purchase  and  arrange  books  and  pic- 
tures to  be  loaned  to  such  public  libraries,  schools,  associa- 
tions, and  individuals  as  the  committee  may  select. 

§  265     No  person  shall  be  ineligible  by  reason  of  sex  to  astechsss 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  any  public  library,  or  on  the  B^rJof''**^' 
Connecticut  public  library  committee.  iUractore; 

§  266     The  libraries  established  under  the  provisions  of  osiechsse 
this  chapter,  and  any  free  public  library  receiving  a  stat^  appro-     i»5ch884 
priation,   shall   annually   make   a   report  to   the   Connecticut  HbraH?8^^ 
public  library  committee. 

§  267     If  any  town  having  no  free  public  library  shall  es-  f^^'^'*^^ 
tablish  a  free  public  library  and  shall  provide  for  the  care,  cus-  sute^grant  to 
ody,  and  distribution  of  books  and  for  the  future  maintenance  toMnflbraries 
and  increase  of  such  library  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  said 
library  committee,  said  committee  may  expend  for  books  to 
be  selected  by  the  said  committee  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  expended  by  the  said  town  for  the  establishment  of 
such  library  and  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 

§  268     In  towns  whose  grand  list  exceeds  six  hundred  ^^^^^^ 
thousand  dollars,  the  Connecticut  public  library  committee 
may  expend  annually,  for  books  selected  by  it  for  any  such 
library,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount  annually  appro-  ^xpenditare 
priated  and  expended  by  the  town  for  the  increase  of  said 
librar>'.      In   towns   whose   grand  list   does   not   exceed   six 
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hundred  thousand  dollars,  said  committee  may  expend  an- 
nually, for  books  selected  by  it  for  any  such  library,  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  annually  appropriated  and  expended 
from  any  source  for  the  increase  of  such  library.  The  ex- 
penditure by  said  committee  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  annually,  for  any  library. 
^^#«:AM4  §  269    The  treasurer  of  the  state  shall  pay  the  bills  in- 

sute  trMiarer  curred  under  the  provisions  of  law  for  free  libraries,  upon  the 
to  pay  bills  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education.  Said 
board  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys  expended  under 
§§  262  and  267,  and  the  comptroller  shall  annually  audit  said 
account.  The  provisions  of  §§  26  and  28  of  the  general  stat- 
utes shall  not  apply  to  the  payment  of  money  expended 
under  §§  262  and  267. 
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Chaptbb  XX 
Elections  and  Electors 

Provisions  relating  to  education  and  schools  > 
General  Statutes,  Chapter  104,  page  445 

§  270  Votes  cast  for  electors  of  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  attorney-general,  representative  at  large,  repre- 
sentative in  congress,  senator,  representative  or  representatives 
as  the  case  may  be,  sheriff,  and  judge  of  probate,  or  so  many 
thereof  as  shall  be  voted  for  at  one  and  the  same  election, 
shall  be  on  one  ballot,  which  ballot  shall  be  eight  inches  long 
by  five  inches  wide.  Votes  cast  for  justices  of  the  peace,  town, 
city,  borough,  and  school  officers,  or  so  many  thereof  as  shall 
be  voted  for  at  one  and  the  same  election,  shall  be  on  one 
ballot,  which  ballot  shall  be  six  inches  long  by  five  and  one-half 
inches  wide. 

§  271  Each  elector  may  place  in  the  envelope*  received 
by  him  one  ballot*  for  electors  of  president  and  vice-president, 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary,  treasurer,  comp- 
troller, attorney-general,  representative  at  large,  representa- 
tive in  congress,  senator,  representative  or  representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  sheriff,  and  judge  of  probate,  or  so  many 
thereof  as  shall  be  voted  for  at  one  and  the  same  election. 
and  one  ballot  for  justices  of  the  peace,  town,  city,  borough, 

*  For  provision  relating  to  corrupt  practices  see  Gen  Sut  §  1694 
'  Envelope  not  required  when  voting  on  consolidation  of  sch< 

§190 

*  Gen  Stat  §  1632 
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attd  school  officers f  or  so  many  thereof  as  shall  be  voted  (or  at 
one  and  the  same  election,  and  one  vote  for  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  any  constitutional  amendment  submitted  for 
ratification  at  said  election;  and  one  vote  for  or  against  any 
educational  purpose  under  the  special  laws  of  this  state}  *  "^  isoi 

§  372    The  moderator  of  any  town  meetmg,  annual  or  power  of 
special,  and  of  any  meeting  of  any  society  or  other  community  ra^raMT'^  ^ 
lawfully  assembled,  may,  when  any  disorder  arises  in  the  meet-  *^'^**' 
ing,  and  the  offender  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  his  lawful  au- 
thority, order  any  proper  officer  to  take  him  into  custody,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  remove  him  from  such  meeting  until  he  shall 
conform  to  order,  or,  if  need  be,  until  such  meeting  shall  be 
closed,  and  thereupon  such  officer  shall  have  power  to  com- 
mand all  necessary  assistance,  and  any  person  refusing  to  assist 
when  commanded  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  for  re- 
fusing to  assist  sheriffs  and  constables  in  the  execution  of  their 
ofiKoes ;  but  no  person  commanded  to  assist  shall  be  deprived 
of  his  right  to  act  in  the  meeting,  nor  shall  the  offender  be  so  Qa$tem9 
deprived  any  longer  than  he  refuses  to  conform  to  order.'         lawchawiJ* 

A  «^«  fl  .«  •       What  women 

§  273    Those  women  whose  names  appear  upon  the  reg^s-  may  vote  for 
try  list  of  women  voters  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  meet-      ^  ^     " 
ing  held  for  choosing  school  officers  or  upon  any  matter  re-  ostecieie 
lating  to  education  or  to  schools.  iSrSm 

§  274    The  registrars  of  every  town  shall  also  enter  upon  separate  list  of 
a  separate  list  under  the  title  "  women's  list,  to  be  made,"  the  SaSc*"   ***** 
names  of  those  women  by  whom  or  in  whose  behalf  the  claim 
is  made  to  either  registrar  that  they  will  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
school  officers  and  on  questions  relating  to  education  or  to 
schocds,  and  all  applications  "  to  be  made  "  in  favor  of  women, 
shall  be  at  the  satne  times  and  in  the  same  form  and  set  forth 
the  same  information  as  applications  for  men  to  be  made  elect- 
ors, and  such  claims  and  applications  shall  be  received  by  said 
registrars  and  heard  and  determined  by  the  town  clerk  and 
selectmen  at  the  same  time  that  claims  and  applications  by  os^eewrj 
men  to  be  made  electors  are  received,  heard,  and  determined.  {^chiiS*^ 

§  275     Every  woman  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  women  votere 
twenty-one  years,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this  state  or  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  will  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year 
and  in  the  town  six  months,  and  can  read  the  English  language, 

'  Ballots  marked  by  foldins^  or  being  torn ;  person  named  not  being  candi- 
date ;  doable  pasters ;  enclosure  in  envelope ;  defective  printing;  ballots  for 
other  voting  places    62  Conn  261 

'  The  enforcement  of  this  provision  requires  no  issue  of  process  6$ 
Conn  30 
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shall,  after  having  been  duly  admitted,  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  any  officer  of  schools  and  upon  any  question  relating  to 
education  or  to  schools. 

§  276  The  board  of  selectmen  and  town  clerk  shall  at 
any  meeting  held  by  them  for  the  admission  of  electors,  ex- 
amine the  qualifications  of  those  women  by  whom  or  in  whose 
behalf  application  has  been  made  to  be  admitted  as  voters  for 
school  officers  and  upon  any  question  relating  to  education  or 
to  schools,  and  whose  names  appear  on  the  "  women's  list  —  to 
be  made,"  and  shall  cause  the  person  in  whose  favor  such 
application  is  made  to  testify  under  oath  to  her  qualifications 
to  be  made  such  voter,  and  shall  deliver  to  the  town  clerk  a 
certified  list  in  writing  of  all  women  who  are  found  to  possess 
the  requisite  qualifications  to  be  made  such  voters,  which  said 
list  shall  be  kept  by  said  town  clerk  as  an  official  list ;  and  the 
registrars  may  restore  to  said  list  the  name  of  any  woman, 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and  conditions  as  apply  to 
restoration  of  names  to  the  list  of  electors.  Every  woman 
who  shall  testify  falsely  as  to  her  qualifications  to  be  made  a 
voter,  or  knowingly  vote  illegally  at  any  town,  school,  or  dis- 
trict meeting,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  thirty  days. 

§  277  Whenever  registry  lists  shall  be  used  by  those  vot- 
ing in  school  district  meetings,  the  registrars  of  voters  of  the 
town  in  which  such  districts  are  situated,  shall  prepare  sepa- 
rate lists  of  the  names  of  those  women  residing  in  such  school 
districts,  or  the  voting  districts  of  any  such  school  districts, 
that  have  been  admitted  as  voters. 

§  278  At  all  elections  at  which  women  are  by  law  entitled 
to  vote  there  shall  be  provided  separate  ballots  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  name  of  the  party  issuing  the  same,  only  the 
names  of  candidates  and  titles  of  officers  for  which  women 
are  entitled  to  vote,  and  there  shall  be  provided  at  such  elec- 
tions a  separate  ballot  box,  distinctly  marked  "  for  women's 
ballots,"  in  which  shall  be  deposited  all  ballots  cast  by  women. 
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Health,  Sanitation,  and  Safety 

General  Statntea,  Chapter  131,  p«g«  $6^. 

§  279    Every  schoolhouse  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state 
and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other 
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nuisance,  and  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
proper  water  closets,  earth  closets,  or  privies,  for  the  use  of  8*"^y  *^ 
the  pupils  attending  such  schoolhouse,  and  shall  be  properly  schooihonee 
ventilated. 

§  a8o  Whenever  it  shall  be  found  by  the  state  board  of 
edacation,  or  by  the  board  of  school  visitors,  or  by  a  member 
of  the  town  school  committee  of  the  town  in  which  any  school- 
house  is  located,  that  further  or  different  sanitary  provisions 
or  means  of  lisfhtinfi:  or  ventilatine  are  required  in  any  school-  ^^»^*^*^ 

*  O  ^  ^  ^  son  n\t  WIK  KA 

house,  and  that  the  same  can  be  provided  without  unreason-  uneanitary 
able  expense,  either  of  said  boards,  or  such  member  of  the  oonditiona; 
town  school  committee  may  recommend  to  the  person  or  au-  Forcmody^ 
thority   in  charge  of  or  controlling  such  schoolhouse  such 
changes  in  the  ventilation,  lighting,  or  sanitary  arrangements 
of  such  schoolhouse  as  they  may  deem  necessary.    In  case 
such  changes  be  not  made  substantially  as  recommended  within 
two  weeks  from  the  date  of  notice  thereof  such  board  or  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  may  make  complaint  to  the  proper  health 
authority  of  the  community  in  which  such  schoolhouse  is  situ- 
ated, which  said  authority  shall,  after  notice  to  and  hearing 
of  the  parties  interested,  order  such  changes  made  in  the  light- 
ing, ventilation,  or  sanitary  arrangements  of  such  schoolhouse 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

§  281     The  word  schoolhouse  as  used  in  §§  279  and  280  GSncsm 
shall  include  any  building  or  premises  in  which  instruction  ^^^^^^'^l^lfr* 
is  afforded  to  not  less  than  ten  pupils  at  one  time.     Every  schooibousec 
violation  of  any  provision  of  §§  279  or  280  shall  be  punished  **®""^ 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.^ 

§  282     The  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  com-  (/.sxrcfie/ 
mittee,  or  board  of  education,  may  require  every  child  to  be  rcv7^mi»7 
vaccinated  before  being  permitted  to  attend  a  public  school  ihwcIiMIi 
under  its  jurisdiction.     If  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  ^hJSl"chnd^ 
children  are  unable  to  pay  for  such  vaccination,  the  expense 
thereof  shall,  on  the  recommendation  of  said  board  or  com- 
mittee, be  paid  by  the  town.    Said  board  or  committee  ma^ 
exclude  from  any  school  under  its  supervision  all  children 
Biider  five  years  of  age  whenever  in  its  judgment  the  interest 
of  such  school  will  be  thereby  promoted. 

§  283    The  board  of  school  visitors,  board  of  education,  iw7<^«7$i  ^ 
or  lown  school  committee  of  any  town,  or  the  board  of  educa-  kSooi 
tion  or  committee  of  any  school  district,  may  appoint  one  or  ^  ^*®*"'' 

'  The  words  *'  public  baildings  "  include  schoolhouse    Gen  Stat  §  i 
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more  school  physicians  and  assign  one  to  any  public  school 
within  the  limits  of  such  town  or  school  district,  and  shall  pro- 
vide such  school  physicians,  when  so  appointed,  with  proper 
facilities  for  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
i907diaar|2  g  ^84    Every  school  physician  so  appointed  shall  make 

a  prompt  examination  of  all  children  referred  to  him  as  here- 
inafter provided,  and  such  further  examination  of  teachers, 
janitors,  and  school  buildings  as  in  his  opinion  the  protection 
of  the  health  of  the  pupils  may  require. 

cSudJoSto^         §  285    The  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher  of  any 
^«^^i*y-  school  to  which  a  school  physician  has  been  assigned  as  herein- 
examioAtion      before  provided  shall  refer  to  such  physician  every  child  return- 
ing to  school  without  a  permit  from  the  health  officer  or  board 
of  health,  after  absence  on  account  of  illness  or  from  unknown 
cause,  and  every  child  attending  such  school  who  appears  to  be 
in  ill  health,  or  is  suspected  to  be  sick  with  any  contagious 
or  infectious  disease,  unless  such  child  be  immediately  excluded 
from  such  school  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  statutes 
or  the  sanitary  regulations  in  force  in  said  town  or  district; 
provided,  that  in  the  case  of  schools  in  remote  and  isolated  loca- 
tions the  school  committee  may  make  such  other  arrangements 
as  may  be  advisable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act . 
ifl07ch»7|4  §  286    The  school  authorities  of  any  town  or  school  dis- 

AnniuU  exam-  **  "^ 

ination  of  trict  which  has  appointed  a  school  physician  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  cause  every  child  attending  the 
public  schools  therein  to  be  separately  and  carefully  tested  and 
examined  at  least  once  in  every  school  year  to  ascertain  whether 
such  child  is  suffering  from  defective  sight  or  hearing,  or  from 
any  other  physicial  disability  tending  to  prevent  such  child  from 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  school  work,  or  requiring  a  modi- 
fication of  such  school  work  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the 

child  or  to  secure  the  best  educational  results. 

• 

NotiTOofd£  §  ^^7    Notice   of  the   disease  or  defects,   if   any,   from 

to"  ^nu>f*^*"  which  any  child  is  found  by  such  school  physician  to  be  suffer- 
Kuardian  ing  shall  be  givcu  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  with 

such  advice  or  order  relating  thereto  as  said  physician  may 
deem  advisable,  and  whenever  any  child  shows  symptoms  of 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  notice  shall  also  be  given 
to  the  health  officer  or  board  of  health  and  such  child  may  be 
excluded  from  attendance  at  such  school  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  general  statutes  or  the  sanitary  regula- 
tions in  force  in  the  town  or  district. 
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§  288    Whenever  the  board  of  school  visitors,  board  of  i907ch«)7|6 
education,  or  town  school  committee  of  any  town,  or  the  board  nStron  or*" 
of  education  or  district  committee  of  any  school  district,  shall  """* 
have  appointed  a  school  physician  as  provided  in  section  283, 
said  board  or  committee  may  also  appoint  a  matron  or  nurse 
who  shall  take  such  action,  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
physician,  as  may  be  necessary  for  safeguarding  the  health 
of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  schools.     Such  matron  or 
nurse  shall  also  act,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  phy- 
sician, as  a  visiting  nurse  in  the  town  or  school  district,  shall 
visit  the  homes  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  shall  assist 
in  executing  the  orders  of  the  school  physician. 

§  289    The   expenses   incurred   under  the   provisions   of  ittOTchaorf? 
this  act  shall  be  paid  in  the.  same  manner  as  are  the  ordinary  paiff'"**' 
expenses  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  several  towns  and 
school  districts. 

§  290    In  all  cities  the  common  council,  in  all  boroughs  GSMcteo? 
the  warden  and  burgesses,  and  in  all  towns  and  parts  of  a  nSiSi^a 
town  not  within  the  limits  of  a  city  or  borough  the  select-  safe  exit  to  be 
men,  shall  require  that  all  churches,  schoolhouses,  and  public  SabHc*^  '^' 
haUs  that  are  used  for  lectures,  amusements,  exhibitions,  or  ^""<**°k» 
assemblages  of  people,  shall  be  provided  with  ample  facilities 
for  safe  and  speedy  entrance  and  exit  in  case  of  necessity,  be 
arranged  so  as  to  promote  the  comfort  and  safety  of  persons 
visiting  them,  and  be  closed  till  such  requirements  are  com- 
plied with ;  and  any  city,  borough,  or  town  may  make  suitable 
by-laws  regarding  the  same. 

§  291     Every  story  above  the  first  story  of  a  building  used  osMctets 
as  a  schoolhouse,  orphan  asylum,  insane  asylum,  reformatory,  Kevufi8^46 
opera  house,  hall  for  public  assemblies,  boarding  house  ac-  la^ch^sl^i 
commodating  more  than  twelve  persons,  or  tenement  house    ^«*«^*" 
occupied  by  more  than  five  families,  shall  be  provided  with  be'pwSSd  ^ 
more  than  one  way  of  egress,  by  stairways  on  the  inside  or 
fire  escapes  on  the  outside  of  such  building.    Said  stairways 
and  fire  .escapes  shall,  at  all  times,  be  kept  free  from  obstruc- 
tion and  shall  be  accessible  from  each  room  in  every  story 
above  the  first  story. 

§  292    No  barbed  wire  shall  be  used  in  the  construction  of  osteeuno 
fences,  or  retained  upon  existing  fences,  connected  with  or    \^^5il58 
enclosing  the  grounds  of  any  public  school  or  public  building,  uee  of  barbed 
Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  section  ^^'^  p'^w^>*«* 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
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osteeuu  §  293    The  county  health  officer  ^hall  cause  the  execution 

i8SchaS&  oi  the  laws  relating  to  public  health  and  the  prevention  and 
t.i8B7  ch  176  abatement  of  nuisances  dangerous  to  public  health,  and  of  the 
SDMr^;^m8  IsLws  relating  to  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  and  co- 
and  dtttk*  operate  with  and  supervise  the  doings  of  town,  city,  and  bor- 
ough health  officers,  and  boards  of  health,  within  his  county. 
He  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  grand  juror  in  each  of  the 
several  towns  within  his  county,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
prosecuting  officer  of  each  city,  borough,  town,  or  police  court 
within  his  county  in  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  laws 
concerning  contagious  diseases  and  public  health,  nuisances 
injurious  to  health  or  life,  for  violations  of  by-laws  or  or- 
dinances relating  to  public  health  and  contagious  diseases 
adopted  by  a  city  or  borough,  for  the  violation  of  the  orders 
of  town,  city,  or  borough  health  officers,  for  the  prevention  or 
removal  of  nuisances  dangerous  to  public  health,  for  violations 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  or  midwifery,  and  of  th^  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons  and  antitoxine.  County  health 
officers  may  sig^  complaints,  in  any  town,  city,  or  borough  in 
the  county,  to  run  into  the  same  or  any  other  town,  city,  or 
borough  in  the  county. 

QSMctai  §  294    The  county  health  officer  shall,  in  writing,  appoint 

BeTm«8s  for  each  town  some  discreet  person,  learned  in  medical  and 
isuchMSfs  sanitary  science,  to  be  health  officer  for  said  town,  except  in 
»««$«3^  towns  containing:  a  city  or  borough  whose  limits  are  coter- 
aMijuifldiction  miuous  with  the  limits  of  said  town.  In  each  town,  except  in 
ortovrn health    ^^^j^g  having  a  city  or  borough  within  their  limits,  said  town 

health  officer  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  necessary 
and  proper  for  preserving  the  public  health  and  preventing 
the  spread  of  diseases ;  and  in  towns  within  which  there  exists 
a  city  or  borough  the  limits  of  which  are  not  coterminous 
with  the  limits  of  such  town  such  town  health  officer  shall 
exercise  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office  only  in  such  part 
of  said  town  as  is  outside  the  limits  of  said  city  or  borough. 
Each  town  health  officer,  except  when  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years  from  and  after  the 
first  Monday  of  October  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed 
and  sworn,  unless  sooner  removed.* 

>  Provisions  of  statute  de  powers  of  health  officers  A^ld  constitational     51 
Conn  99-101 
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Chapter  XXII 
Care  and  Refonnation  of  Children 

Temporary  County  Homes. 

§  295     For  the  better  protection  of  children  between  the  QSMcnaa 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  of  the  classes  hereinafter  de-  Revi^wass 
scribed,  to  wit:  waifs,  strays,  children  in  charge  of  overseers    ^^^^^^^ 
of  the  poor,  children  of  prisoners,  drunkards,  or  paupers,  and  iwi  cfa  i84  {i 
others  committed  to  hospitals,  almshouses,  or  workhouses,  and 
all  children  within  said  ages,  deserted,  neglected,  cruelly  treated,  chUdKu 
or  dependent,  or  living  in  any  disorderly  house,  or  house  re-  '"*®"^*^ 
ptited  to  be  a  house  of  ill-fame  or  assignation,  there  shall  be 
provided  in  each  county  one  or  more  places  of  refuge  to  be 
known  as  temporary  homes.     No  such  home  shall  be  located 
within  one-half  mile  of  any  penal  or  pauper  in$titution;  and 
no  pauper  or  convict  shall  be  permitted  to  live  or  labor  therein. 
No  such  home  shall  be  used  as  a  permanent  residence  for  any 
child,  but  for  its  temporary  protection,  for  so  long  a  time  only 
as  shall  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  placing  of  the  child  in  a 
well  selected  family  home. 

§  296    Any  court  of  probate,  any^  city,  police,  borough,  or  osseefjQs 
town  court  may,  upon  proceedings  instituted  in  the  manner      isssiaas 
provided  for  the  commitment  of  children  to  the  industrial  or  re- 
form schools  of  the  state,  or  upon  the  petition  of  the  Connecti-  ^^^^^f^ 
cut  humane  society  or  the  state  board  of  charities,  commit  any    JSJ^SSS 
child  belonging  to  the  classes  enumerated  in  §  295  to  any  ifloichi84$8.j 
temporary  home  that  may  have  been  established  until  such  comtnitmenu 
male  child  shall  be  sixteen  years  of  age  and  until  such  female  JJjJJ*^J*JJ^ 
child  shall  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  unless  sooner  discharged  home* 
by  the  board  of  management  of  the  temporary  home  in  the 
county  in  which  such  child  is  committed.     Said  board  may 
place  any  such  child  in  any  private  family  or  in  any  chartered 
orphan  asylum  or  children's  home  in  this  state  wherein  such 
child  will  be  accepted  for  the  period  for  which  such  child  was 
committed  to  such  temporary  home  or  for  any  portion  thereof. 
The  authority  committing  any  child  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  such  commitment,  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  items 
of  the  costs  of  such  proceedings  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  for  the  county  in  which  the  trial  or  hearing  was  had, 
and  such  costs  shall  be  paid  as  costs  are  paid  in  criminal  cases 
coming  to  the  superior  court  from  an  inferior  court.    The  ex- 
penses for  the  support  of  such  children  so  committed  shall  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  for  the  support  of 
children  committed  to  the  Connecticut  industrial  school  for 
girls  and  the  Connecticut  school  for  boys.     No  payment  shall 
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be  made  to  any  asylum  or  children's  home  for  or  on  account 
of  any  girl  after  she  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.^ 

Cotmecticui  School  for  Boys 

§  297  No  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  commit  any 
child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  as  vicious,  truant,  or  incor- 
rigible, to  any  jail,  almshouse,  or  workhouse.  When  any  boy 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime 
or  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  odier 
than  imprisonment  for  life,  the  court  or  justice  of  the  peace,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may  commit  him  to  the  Connecticut  school  for 
boys,  to  remain  until  he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  unless  sooner  discharged  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
judges  of  the  criminal  and  police  courts  of  the  state,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  may  commit  to  the  Connecticut  school  for 
boys :  first,  any  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  may  be 
liable  to  punishment  by  imprisonment  under  any  existing  law 
of  the  state,  or  any  law  that  may  be  enacted  and  in  force  in  the 
state ;  second,  with  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  any 
boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  against  whom  any  charge  of 
committing  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  shall  have  been  made, 
the  punishment  of  which,  on  conviction,  would  be  confinement 
in  jail  or  prison ;  third,  any  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
is  destitute  of  a  suitable  home  and  adequate  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  honest  living,  and  who  is  in  danger  of  being  brought  up, 
or  is  brought  up,  to  lead  an  idle  or  vicious  life;  fourth,  any 
boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  is  incorrigible,  or  habitu- 
ally disregards  the  commands  of  his  father  or  mother,  or  guar- 
dian, or  leads  a  vagrant  life,  or  resorts  to  immoral  places  or 
practices,  or  n^lects  or  refuses  to  perform  labor  suitable  to 
his  years  and  condition,  or  to  attend  school.* 

§  298  No  boy  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  committed 
to  the  Connecticut  school  for  boys  except  upon  convicticm  of 
an  offense  for  which  the  punishment  is  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison  or  in  a  county  jail. 

§  299  The  Connecticut  school  for  boys  may  be  used  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  for  the  confinement  of  any 
boy  over  the  age  of  ten  years  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  convicted  in  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  of 
Connecticut  of  any  crime  or  misdemeancM*  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  other  than  imprisonment  for  life,  who  shall 

1  Board  not  bound  to  pennit  withdrawal  of  child  nndcr  any  drcomstanccft 
61  Conn  968 

*  Statute  constitutional  Court  may  take  up  the  matter  without  formal 
complaint    s^  Conn  472 
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be  committed  to  said  school  until  he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  said  school ;  but  the  expense  of  supporting  and  con- 
fining any  boy  so  committed  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

§  300    Every  boy  sent  to  the  Connecticut  school  for  boys  ossmkk 
shall  remain  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  sooner  Rer%8^^ 
discharged  or  bound  as  an  apprentice;  but  no  boy  shall  be  re-     ^^BSchOB 
tained  after  the  superintendent  shall  have  reported  him  fullv  St*Si«>i!!to^ 
refonned.  '  '   '*^"« 

CormecHcut  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

§  301     The  Connecticut  industrial  school  for  girls  shall,  ostecssse 
so  long  as  it  remains  an  incorporated  institution  of  this  state  Reviawfaess 
and  maintains  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  children  connected  to  be  a  school 
therewith,  be  a  separate  school  district,  with  a  territorial  limit  ^^^^^*' 
mduding  the  grounds  and  buildings  occupied  by  the  inmates  of 
said  institution  as  homes.    All  other  territory  belonging  to  said 
institution  shall  be  a  part  of  the  district  to  which  the  same 
territory  belonged  before  the  industrial  school  for  girls  was  es- 
tablished. 

§  30a    The  directors  of  the  Connecticut  industrial  school  as  tee  ass? 
for  girls  shall  be  the  school  committee  of  said  district,  and  shall  ^^  i8§|86» 
possess  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  within  *»8chi«?i 
said  district  that  are  possessed  by  the  school  visitors  in  the  ^.  _     ^ 
several  towns.    They  may  appomt  an  actmg  school  visitor  m  beschooi 
said  district,  who  shall  possess  within  said  district  all  the 
powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  of  similar  officers  ap- 
pointed by  school  visitors.    The  authority  of  the  board  of 
school  visitors  of  the  town  in  which  said  district  is  situated 
shall  extend  only  to  the  remaining  portion  of  said  town,  and 
their  returns  and  certificates  shall  include  only  the  children 
of  such  remaining  portion. 

§  303    The  treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  industrial  school  osgecssss 
for  girls  shall  draw  an  order  each  year  in  favor  of  said  dis-  ReviJwMMo 
trict  on  the  treasurer  of  said  town,  for  the  proportionate  i«»ci»iwS^ 
amount  to  which  said  district  may  be  entitled  of  all  moneys  SJ^JlSdShS^i 
appropriated  by  law  for  the  benefit,  support,  and  encourage- 
ment of  public  schools,  as  is  provided  in  respect  to  towns. 

§  304    The  parent  or  guardian  of  any  girl  between  the  osuctssu 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years,  or  a  selectman  or  grand  juror  }g^  }|^  }g* 
or  other  informing  officer  of  the  town  where  she  may  be  found,  ^^^  lasssaMi 
may  present  a  written  complaint  to  the  judge  of  the  court  of 
probate  for  the  district  in  which  such  town  is,  or  to  any  justice  l^S^^^ 
of  the  peace  of  such  town,  or  to  the  judge  of  the  police  court  '*'*''^' 
of  any  city  where  she  may  be  found,  alleging  that  she  has  con> 
mitted  any  offense  within  the  final  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of 
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the  peace,  or  is  rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly,  or  is  an  habitual 
truant  from  school,  or  is  the  child  of  a  person  who  has  had 
town  relief,  and  is  by  such  parent  suffered  to  misspend  her 
time,  and  to  be  without  any  honest  calling,  or  is  so  ill  provided 
for  by  her  parents  as  to  be  exposed  to  want,  or  is  exposed 
to  want  with  none  to  care  for  her,  or  is  leading  an  idle,  vagrant, 
or  vicious  life,  or  is  in  manifest  danger  of  falling  into  habits  of 
vice,  and  praying  that  she  may  be  sent  to  the  Connecticut  indus- 
trial school  for  girls,  and  such  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
thereupon,  after  notice  to  her  and  such  other  notice  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  inquire  into  said  complaint,  and,  on  being  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  therein,  may  order  her  to  be 
committed  to  the  guardianship  and  control  of  such  school  until 
she  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  unless  sooner 
lawfully  discharged,  and,  if  he  finds  that  she  has  committed 
an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment,  other  than  imprison- 
ment for  life,  she  may  be  sentenced  to  the  Connecticut  indus- 
trial school  for  girls,  or  judgment  may  be  suspended,  on  such 
terms  and  for  such  time  as  he  may  prescribe ;  and  said  authority 
may  issue  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  such  sentence;  but 
this  chapter  shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any  girl  of  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  upward  from  the  privilege  of  choosing 
her  own  guardian  with  the  approval  of  the  court  of  probate,  as 

provided  by  law. 

Appeals 
osteessfih  §  305     An  appeal  shall  lie  from  any  judgment,  order,  or 

i^chi22  decree,  committing  any  child  to  the  Connecticut  school  for 
Apiieaii  froDi  boys,  to  the  Connecticut  industrial  school  for  girls,  or  to  any 
K^hcStoor"^  ^^^  county  home  for  dependent  or  neglected  children,  to  the 
county  homeii     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  Criminal  court  of  common  pleas  to  be  held 

within  and  for  the  county  where  such  judgment  is  rendered ; 
but  in  towns  within  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases  of  the  district  court  of  Waterbury,  such  appeal  shall  be 
taken  to  the  next  criminal  term  of  said  district  court ;  and  in 
cases  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  such  criminal  court  of  common 
pleas  or  district  court  to  the  next  criminal  term  of  the  superior 
court.  Such  appeal  may  be  taken  by  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  child  so  committed,  or  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in 
which  such  judgment  is  rendered,  within  twenty  days  there- 
after ;  and  the  appellant  shall  enter  into  a  recognizance,  with 
surety,  to  the  state,  conditioned  to  answer  to  the  complaint 
and  abide  the  order  and  judgment  of  the  court  thereon.  Com- 
plaints under  §§  296,  297,  and  304  shall,  on  appeal,  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  and  such  child  shall  be  produced  in  court, 
during  trial  and  to  receive  final  judgment,  by  the  appellant  or 
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by  the  person  or  persons  having  such  child  in  their  possession 
or  control. 

Fees 

§306    There  shall  be  allowed  in  each  case  of  commitment  osstetass 
IflQfi  cli  71 

to  the  Connecticut  school  for  boys,  a  temporary  home,  or  the  ^^^^^^ 
Connecticut  industrial  school  for  girls,  the  same  fees  for  com-  *^°™^J3f^**. 
plaint  and  warrant,  or  order,  that  are  allowed  by  law  for  com-  ootmty  honuM 
plaints  and  warrants  in  criminal  cases;  and  there  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  grand  jurors  or  prosecuting  officers  attending 
such  cases  the  same  fees  for  travel  and  attendance  as  are 
allowed  by  law  to  grand  jurors  in  criminal  cases. 

Costs 
§  307    The  authority  committing  any  boy  to  the  Con-  <''»*««»*? 
necticut  school  for  boys,  or  committing  any  child  to  the  B0t1868|86«i 
home  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  in  any  county,  or  J^     ^ 
committing  any  girl  to  the  Connecticut  industrial  school  for  commitment  to 
girk,  shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  items  of  the  costs  coanty  home* 
on  the  complaint  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  for  the 
county  in  which  the  trial  or  hearing  was  had,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  trial  or  hearing,  and  said  costs  shall  be  taxed 
and  paid  as  costs  are  taxed  and  paid  in  criminal  cases  coming 
to  the  superior  court  from  an  inferior  court. 

School  for  Imbeciles 
§  308     Whenever  there  shall  be  found  in  any  town  in  this  osteerrsr 
state  any  pauper  or  indigent  imbecile  child,  who  would  be  Reviani400 
benefited  by  being  sent  to  the  school  for  imbeciles  at  Lake-  commitment 
ville,  the  selectmen  of  such  town  shall  make  application  to  ^/imfledie^ 
the  court  of  probate  for  the  district  in  which  such  town  is  ^*»"**'«" 
situated  for  the  admission  of  such  child  to  said  school,  and  if» 
upon  inquiry,  said  court  shall  find  that  said  child  is  a  proper 
subject  to  be  received  into  said  school,  it  shall  order  said 
selectmen  to  take  such  child  to  said  school,  to  be  kept  and 
supported  for  such  length  of  time  as  said  court  may  deem 
proper.    Said  selectmen  shall  not  take  or  commit  any  such 
child  to  said  school  until  the  order  of  said  court  has  been 
approved  by  the  governor,  and  no  child  shall  be  received  at 
said  school  to  be  supported  in  any  manner  by  the  state  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  governor.    There  shall  be  taxed  by 
the  comptroller  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week  for  each 
week  such  child  shall  remain  at  said  school,  and  the  principal 
of  said  school  shall  make  his  bill  therefor  quarterly,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  governor,  upon  whose  approval  it  shall  be  paid 
by  the  state  treasurer,  and  the  balance  shall  be  paid  by  the 
parents  or  grandparents  of  said  child,  or,  if  the  child  is  a 
pauper,  by  the  town  in  which  said  child  belongs. 
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Chapter  XXIII 

Crimes 

0/Fenses  against  the  Person 

o  Site  lies  §  309     Every  person  who  shall  exhibit,  use,  employ,  ap- 

Rev ]8tt|i4i7    prcnticc,  give  away,  let  out,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  child 
Unlawful  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  or  for  the  vocation,  occupa- 

^toraen?      ^Jon,  service,  or  purpose  of  rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing, 
of  child  skating,  bicycling,  or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist, 

rider,  or  acrobat,  in  any  place  whatever ;  or  for  or  in  any  ob- 
scene, indecent,  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition,  or  practice, 
whatsoever;  or  for  or  in  any  business,  exhibition,  or  vocation, 
injurious  to  the  health,  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of 
such  child;  or  who  shall  cause,  procure,  or  encourage  any 
such  child  to  engage  therein,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  But  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  any  such  child  as  a  singer  or  musician,  in  any  church 
or  school,  or  in  learning  or  teaching  the  science  or  practice 
of  music. 
isoTcheB  §  310    Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  who  shall, 

cKud^^in-  by  any  act  or  neglect,  cause,  encourage,  contribute  to,  or  be 
pe^c^j^NA-  responsible  for  such  conduct  or  condition  of  any  child  under 
p^don  of  sen-  gi^t^^n  years  of  age  as  by  statute  is  made  cause  for  the  com- 
mitment of  such  child  to  the  Connecticut  school  for  boys,  the 
Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  or  a  county  temporary 
home,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  The  court 
may  impose  conditions  upon  any  person  convicted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  so  long  as  such  person  shall  comply 
therewith  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  the  sentence  imposed 
may  be  suspended. 

Offenses  against  PMic  Property 

os$^ite9  §311     Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  injure  any  public 

Rwia»|i«tt     building,*  or  who  shall  wilfully  injure  or  CBiry  away  any  stove, 

t«»cbui      stove-pipe,  or  furniture,  in  and  belonging  to  any  such  build - 


ftesitBrtaad 


ing,  or  who  shall  wilfully  deface  or  injure  a  voting  booth  or 
SfiSLc**"^^  compartment,  shall  be   fined   not   more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,* 

*  For  definUkm  ol  public  toiMinc  see  C«ea  Stat  §  i 

*  Complaint  must  set  out  with  particuUritv  the  ** injury**  6s  Conn  131 
*' Wilfully  means  in  a  9pirit  oC  wantoniwrss  oc  with  an  enl  intent  or  guilty 
purpose    Ti  ^'onn  74^ 
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§312    Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  write  upon,  mjure,  oattetm 

88|14a 
chl04 

Wilful  injarj  U> 


or   destroy  any  book,  plate,  picture,  engraving,  or  statue  Rerilwiuas 
belonging  to  any  library  not  exclusively  owned  by  himself,    ^®* 


shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  every  property  of- 
perscm  who  shall  wilfully  detain  any  bode,  paper,  magazine,  ?«*"*«  nbrary 
pamphlet,  manuscript,  or  other  property,  belonging  to  any 
town,  city,  law,  imiversity,  college,  school,  or  other  public  or 
incorporated,  library,  for  thirty  days  after  notice  in  writing 
from  the  librarian  of  ^uch  library,  sent  by  mail  or  otherwise 
to  the  last  known  or  registered  place  of  residence  of  such 
person,  aft^r  the  expiration  of  the  time  during  which,  by  the 
by-laws,  rules,  or  regulations  of  such  library,  such  book, 
paper,  magazine,  pamphlet,  manuscript,  or  other  property 
may  be  kept,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  notice  herein  required  shall  bear  upon  its  face  a  copy  of 
this  section. 

Offenses  agamst  PubHc  Peace  and  Safety 

§  313    Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  interrupt  or  dis-  o sue  mi 
turb  any  school,^  or  any  assembly  of  people  met  for  a  lawful  Revisssiisos 
purpose,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  seven  dollars,  or  im-  disuirblng'^'^  ^'^ 
prisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both.  meeungp'^ 

§  314    Every  person  who  shall  prevent  a  lawful  meeting  0  8$$eisoo 
of  any  community  from  proceeding,  in  an  orderly  and  peace-  Ker^fiU 
able  manner,  to  the  appointment  of  a  moderator,  or  shall  DistariNuice 
abuse  him,  or  a  presiding  officer  of  an  electors'  meeting,  or  **'"™***'"'^ 
interrupt  either  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or,  after  he  has 
commanded  silence,  shall  speak  in  the  meeting  without  his 
liberty,  except  to  ask  reasonable  liberty  to  speak,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Offenses  against  Public  Policy 

§  315    Any   person   owning,   keeping,    or   managing,    in  os^^cisco 
whole  or  in  part,  any  dance  house,  concert  saloon,  roller  skat-    i»»  ch  «i« 
tng  rink,  vaudeville  theater,  or  museum  having  entertainments 
or  variety  shows  connected  with  such  museum,  who  shall  p^Jj^^^rom 
allow  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  be  admitted  improper 
to  or  remain  in  such  place,  unless  such  child  is  accompanied 
by  its  parent  or  guardian  or  some  person  authorized  by  such 
parent  or  guardian  to  attend  such  child,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  fifty  dollars. 

§  316  Every  person  who  shall  sell,  give,  or  deliver  to  osseeisei 
any  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  tobacco  in  any  form,  i8»cb8o 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense.        u?mino!S^*^*^ 

'Singing  school  within  terms  of  statute  de  interrupting  "any  public. 
prirate,  or  select  school"    96  Conn  607;  see  also  28  Conn  232 
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§  317  Every  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall 
smoke,  or  in  any  way  use,  in  any  public  street,  place,  or  resort, 
tobacco  in  any  form  whatsoever,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
seven  dollars  for  each  offense. 

§  318  The  proprietor  or  keeper  of  any  public  pool  or 
billiard  room  who  shall  permit  any  minor,  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  to  loiter  in  or  about  such  room,  or  to  play  any 
game  upon  the  table  or  tables  therein,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  seven  dollars. 

§  319  Every  person  who  shall  display  the  flag  or  emblem 
of  any  foreign  country  upon  the  outside  of  any  state,  county, 
city,  or  town  building,  or  public  schoolhouse,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars;  provided,  that  when  any 
foreigner  shall  become  a  guest  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
state,  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  governor,  the  flag  of  the 
country  of  such  guest  may  be  displayed  upon  all  public  build- 
ings except  schoolhouses. 


O  Sue86U7 
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Ghaftbr  XXIV 

Licenses  to  Sell  Intoxicating  Liquors  Near  Schoolhonses 

§  320  Licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating 
liquors  in  cities  shall  be  confined  to  the  efficiently  policed  parts 
thereof ;  and  no  license,  except  the  renewal  of  a  license,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  county  commissioners  as  to  the  suitability  of 
person  and  place  and  subject  to  appeal,  shall  be  granted  in  the 
purely  residential  or  manufacturing  parts  of  a  town  or  within 
two  hundred  feet  in  a  direct  line  from  any  church  edifice  or 
public  or  parochial  schoolhouse,  or  the  premises  pertaining- 
thereto,  except  to  a  well-established  hotel  of  good  reputation. 

Chapter  XXV 

Special  Acts  Relating  to  Towns  or  Districts 

Ansonia 

Special  Act  441,  1901,  Page  1046,  as  amended  by  Special  Act  302,  igos,. 

Page  737 

§  50  The  territorial  limits  of  said  city  as  herein  described  shall  here- 
after be,  as  they  now  are,  one  school  district. 

§  51  There  shall  be  in  said  city  a  department  of  education,  which 
shall  have  the  care,  management,  and  control  of  all  the  schools  located 
in  said  city. 

§  5a  Said  department  shall  be  under  the  control  of  nine  members, 
who  shall  be  known  as  the  board  of  education,  and  who  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen  as 
provided  for  in  section  three  of  this  act. 
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§  53  The  members  of  said  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services,  except  the  clerk  thereof,  who  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  said  board  may  determine. 

{  54  Said  board  ^all  hold  regular  meetings  every  month,  and 
such  ^>ecial  meetings  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  appoint  or  the  mayor 
may  call 

{  55  Said  board  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  after  its  appointment 
and  annually  thereafter,  elect  from  its  number  a  president,  who  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  said  board,  except  when  the  mayor  shall  be 
present.  It  shall  also  appoint  from  its  number  a  clerk,  who  shall  keep 
a  record  in  a  book  for  that  purpose  of  all  votes,  acts,  and  transactions  of 
said  board,  and  shall  perform  any  and  all  other  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  said  board  or  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall  elect 
one  or  more  suitable  persons  truant  officers,  to  act  as  such  in  enforcing 
the  general  statutes  regarding  school  attendance. 

§  56  Said  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of 
schools  and  such  number  of  assistants,  principals,  and  teachers  as  it  may 
decide  to  be  necessary  from  time  to  time,  and  it  shall  fix  their  salaries, 
prescribe  the  terms  of  their  office,  and  their  duties,  in  each  case.  The 
superintendent  and  teachers  and  other  persons  employed  by  the  present 
board  of  education  of  said  city  shall  retain  their  respective  positions  until 
their  successors  shall  be  chosen  and  duly  qualified,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  now  in  force  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  repealed  or 
otherwise  changed. 

§  57  Said  board  of  education  shall  have  the  entire  charge  and 
direction  of  all  the  public  schools  in  said  city  and  of  the  expenditure 
of  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  same,  and  shall  keep 
all  the  school  buildings  and  apparatus  used  therein  in  good  condition 
and  repair,  and  shall  have  and  possess  all  the  powers  and  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  general  duties  of  boards  of  education,  school  committees,  and 
school  visitors  in  this  state,  so  far  as  the  same  are  consistent  with  the 
prarisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  make  its  own  Sy-laws,  define  the  duties  of 
its  officers  and  committees,  and  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
discipline  in  said  public  schools  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
this  state  or  this  act. 

S  58  Said  board  of  education  shall,  during  the  month  of  September 
in  each  year,  submit  to  the  board  of  aldermen  of  said  city  a  detailed 
estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  support  of  said  schools  during  the  en- 
sning  year  for  which  appropriation  shall  be  made,  specifying  so  far  as 
possible  the  items  of  such  expense. 

§  59  Said  board  of  education  shall,  annually,  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  transmit  to  the  mayor  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings  during 
said  year,  together  with  a  statement  showing  the  total  amount  of  money 
received  and  expended  for  the  support  of  said  schools. 

§  60  Said  board  of  education  shall  monthly  send  to  the  city  clerk 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred  during  the  preceding 
month,  and  thereupon  said  clerk  shall  draw  an  order  upon  the  city 
treasurer  to  pay  the  amount  of  sudh  expenses. 
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Bridgeport 

Special  Acts  of  1907,  Pages  495,  500  and  527 

f  4  All  burdens  and  all  expenses  imposed  by  law  upon  the  town 
of  Bridgeport  for  the  support  of  schools  and  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  schoolhouses  shall  hereafter  be  borne  by  said  city  and 
shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  city  and  said  city  shall 
hereafter  perform  all  the  duties  and  have  and  exercise  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  and  relative  to  said  purposes  and  matters 
by  law  conferred  upon  said  town,  and  all  laws  of  the  state  imposinflr 
such  duties,  burdens,  and  expenses,  and  conferring  such  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges  upon  said  town,  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  be  hereafter 
applicable  to  and  operative  upon  said  city,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise 
provided. 

§  13  At  the  city  meeting  in  November,  1907,  and  annually  there- 
after, there  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  from  the  city  at  large  four  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education,  who  shall  be  officers  of  the  city,  and 
who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  term  of  three  years  from 
the  Monday  next  succeeding  their  election. 

§  15  At  every  election  for  members  of  the  board  of  education,  a 
plurality  of  votes  shall  elect,  but  no  voter  shall  vote  for  more  than 
two  of  such  officers  to  be  elected.  In  case  at  any  such  election  there 
shall  fail  to  be  a  choice  of  any  such  officer,  then  such  meeting  shall 
stand  adjourned  to  the  next  following  Monday,  at  the  same  hour 
of  the  day  when  first  held,  and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner  and  determined  by  the  same  rule 
as  the  election  on  said  first  day.  Should  any  vacancy  occur  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  member  of  said  board,  the  re- 
maining members  of  said  board  may  appoint  some  person  belonging 
to  the  same  political  party  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term. 

§  83  The  city  shall  continue  to  be  a  consolidated  school  district; 
and  it  shall  be  in  place  of  the  town  of  Bridgeport  in  all  duties,  powers, 
obligations,  and  other  matters  required  by  law  of  or  by  the  town  in 
all  matters  concerning  education;  and  it  shall  act  instead  of  the 
town ;  All  .the  powers,  obligations,  duties,  rights,  and  property  of  the 
town,  whether  as  a  town  or  as  a  consolidated  school  district,  shall 
continue  to  be  vested  in  and  belong  to  the  city. 

§  84  There  shall  continue  to  be  a  board  of  education  composed  of 
twelve  members  elected  as  herein  provided.  The  board  of  education 
shall  have  all  the  powers  now  or  hereafter  vested  in  and  shall 
perform  all  the  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  law  op  the 
school  committee  and  selectmen  of  towns  relative  to  school  and  edu- 
cational matters;  and  said  board  shall  have  the  superintendence,  man- 
agement, and  control  of  all  matters  concerning  education,  schools, 
and  school  property,  and  the  power  of  fixing  or  changing  the  sites  of 
schoolhouses.  Said  board  shall  audit  and  approve,  monthly,  all  bills 
for  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  its  department,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  city  auditor.  wh«)  shall  thereupon  certify  whether  or  not 
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the  appropriation  is  sufficient  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  if  sufficient 
he  shall  so  certify  to  the  city  treasurer,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall 
become  due  and  payable.  The  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education  may  draw  upon  said  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  payment  thereof.  The  police  commissioners  shall  assign 
one  or  more  patrolmen  to  act  as  truant  officers  in  enforcing  the 
statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

§  85  The  board  of  apportionment  and  taxation  shall  appropriate 
a  sufficient  sum  annually  to  enable  the  board  of  education  to  supply 
the  public  schools  of  said  Bridgeport  below  the  high  school  grade  with 
free  text-books  and  supplies,  which  sum  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
and  one-quarter  dollars  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
school  year  ending  July  first  next  preceding,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  board  of  education  of  said  Bridgeport.  Nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  child,  parent,  or  guardian  from 
purchasing,  at  his  own  expense,  text-books  for  use  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools,  which  text-books  shall  be  provided  at  cost  by  the  board 
of  education  of  Bridgeport. 

Danbury 

Special  Acts  of  1905,  Page  1070 

as  amended  by 

Special  Acts  of  1907,  Page  249 

S  7  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  in  each  year  the  board  of 
finance  shall  hold  a  meeting,  and  at  said  meeting  the  town  school  com- 
mittee  shall  submit  estimates  of  the  moneys  necessary  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  of  said  town  of  Danbury 
for  the  year  next  ensuing,  beginning  the  fifteenth  day  of  September 
in  each  year,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  submit  to  the  said  board  of 
finance  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  said  town  school  committee 
for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  board  of  selectmen  at  said  meeting 
shall  submit  estimates  of  the  moneys  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for 
all  other  expenses  in  said  town  of  Danbury  for  the  year  next  ensuing, 
beginning  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  in  each  year;  said  estimates 
shall  be  published  once  in  a  newspaper  published  in  said  town  of 
Danbury,  at  least  five  days  before  said  meeting.  Said  board  of  finance 
may  adjourn  said  meeting  from  time  to  time,  and  at  said  meeting, 
or  any  adjournment  thereof,  shall  make  appropriations  for  the  expenses 
of  the  said  town  of  Danbury  as  aforesaid,  for  the  year  next  ensuing, 
beginning  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  in  each  year;  and  said  board, 
at  its  discretion,  may  make  appropriations  for  paying  off  any  part  of 
the  debt  of  the  town,  and  also  to  provide  a  fund  for  any  public 
improvement  and  shall  classify  the  said  appropriations  under  proper 
heads;  and  said  board  shall  lay  such  tax  upon  the  grand  list  of  said 
town,  last  completed,  as  it  shall  deem  necessary,  and  may  fix  the  time 
when  such  tax  shall  become  due  and  payable.  At  said  meeting,  and 
at  all  adjournments  thereof,  said  board  of  finance  shall  hear  all  parties 
who  may  desire  to  be  heard  relative  to  any  of  said  estimates.     Said 
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appropriations  and  the  rate  of  taxation  fixed  by  said  board  shall  be 
filed  in  the  town  clerk's  office  in  the  town  of  Danbury  on  or  before  the 
last  Monday  of  September  next  ensuing,  and  shall  be  published  once 
in  a  newspaper  published  in  said  town  on  or  before  said  last  Monday 
of  September,  but  said  appropriations  and  the  rate  of  taxation  fixed  by 
said  board  shall  be  submitted  by  the  board  of  selectmen  to  the  annual 
town  meeting  next  to  be  held  in  said  town  of  Danbury.  Said  annual 
town  meeting  shall  have  power  to  decrease  the  appropriations,  or  any 
item  thereof,  or  the  rate  of  taxation  fixed  by  said  board  of  finance, 
but  in  no  case  shall  it  have  the  power  to  increase  the  appropriations, 
or  any  item  thereof,  or  the  rate  of  taxation.  The  rate  of  taxation  so 
reported  by  said  board  shall  be  final,  and  the  appropriations  recom- 
mended shall  be  the  appropriations  of  the  town  of  Danbury  for  the 
ensuing  year,  beginning  September  fifteenth  as  aforesaid,  unless  said 
rate  of  taxation  or  said  appropriations  be  decreased  by  said  annual 
town  meeting,  in  which  case  the  action  of  s^id  town  meeting  shall  be 
final.  The  total  amount  of  appropriations  for  any  one  year  shall  not 
.  exceed  the  estimated  income  for  that  year,  nor  shall  any  board  of 
selectmen  or  town  school  committee  of  said  town,  nor  the  town,  in  any 
special  meeting,  vote  to  incur  any  liability  or  expense,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  for  which  said  town  shall  be  responsible,  in  excess  of  the 
appropriations  estimated  by  said  board. 

Derby 

Special  Acts  of  1893,  Page  626,  as  amended  by  Special  Acts  of  1897, 

Page  1052 

§  a8  Said  city  shall  be  a  consolidated  school  district;  and  said 
city  shall  be  substituted  for  and  take  the  place  of  the  town  of  Derby 
in  all  meetings,  matters,  duties,  powers,  obligations,  and  proceedings 
Required  by  law  of  or  by  the  town  of  Derby  in  all  matters  concerning 
education,  and  shall  act  instead  of  said  town;  and  all  the  powers, 
obligations,  duties,  rights,  and  property  of  the  several  school  districts, 
and  said  town  shall,  with  reference  to  education,  be  vested  in  and 
belong  to  said  city,  which  shall  be  and  act  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  such  consolidated  school  district.  There  shall  be  in  said  city 
a  board  of  education  consisting  of  seven  electors.  One  naember  of 
said  board,  to  be  known  as  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  education, 
shall  be  elected  upon  the  general  ticket  with  the  mayor,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  said  board  shall  be  elected  from  each  ward.  The  chairman 
of  said  board  shall  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  first  Monday  of 
January  succeeding  his  election  and  until  his  successor  is  duly  elected 
and  qualified,  and  the  remaining  members  of  said  board  shall  hold 
ofiice  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  first  Monday  of  January 
next  succeeding  their  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly 
elected  and  qualified.  Each  political  party  in  each  ward  shall  nomi- 
nate and  place  upon  its  ticket  as  many  candidates  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  board  of  education  as  there  shall  be  members  of  the 
board  of  education  to  be  elected  in  such  ward.  The  secretary  of  the 
meeting  of  each  political  party  nominating  candidates   for  aldermen 
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shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  a  list  by  him  attested  and  signed 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  from  such  ward  nominated 
by  said  party  at  least  thirty-six  hours  before  the  opening  of  the  polls 
on  election  day.  Any  number  of  voters  associated  together  and  nomi- 
nating candidates  for  members  of  the  board  of  education  in  any  ward 
cither  directly  or  through  a  convention  to  which  delegates  shall  be 
chosen  shall  be  a  political  party  within  the  meaning  of  this  act;  but 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  any 
voter  from  erasing  any  name  from  the  ticket  to  be  voted  or  of  insert- 
ing in  the  place  of  any  name  the  name  of  any  other  person.  In  every 
election  for  members  of  the  board  of  education  in  each  ward,  the 
political  party  having  the  largest  total  vote  for  both  members  of  the 
board  of  education  who  shall  have  been  nominated,  and  whose  names 
shall  have  been  filed  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  to  be  elected,  and  the 
political  party  having  the  next  largest  total  vote  for  both  members 
of  the  board  of  education  or  shall  have  been  so  nominated,  whose 
names  have  been  so  filed,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  other  member 
of  the  board  of  education.  The  candidate  of  each  such  party  in 
each  ward  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  as  compared  with 
the  other  candidates  of  his  party  shall  be  declared  elected.  In  case 
of  a  tie  vote  between  two  or  more  candidates  of  the  same  political 
party,  the  candidate  standing  first  on  the  list  of  nominees  shall  be 
declared  elected.  The  two  members  of  said  board,  elected  from  the 
first  ward  at  the  city  election  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  December, 
1898,  shall  be  elected  for  four  years,  and  two  members  of  said  board 
shall  be  elected  from  the  said  first  ward  quadrennially  thereafter 
for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  two  members  of  said  board  elected 
from  the  second  and  third  wards  at  the  city  election  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  1898,  shall  be  elected  for  two  years,  and 
at  the  city  election  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  ipcx),  and 
quadrennially  thereafter,  two  members  of  said  board  shall  be  elected 
from  each  of  said  wards  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Vacancies  in 
said  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  said  board 
until  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  the  ward  in  which  such 
vacancy  occurs,  and  in  case  it  is  filled  by  the  voters  of  said  ward  it 
shall  only  be  for  the  unexpired  term.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  from 
the  same  political  party  and  from  the  same  ward  in  which  the  vacancy 
exists.  Said  board  of  education  shall  have  all  the  powers  now  or 
hereafter  vested  in  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  law  on  the  school  committee,  the  selectmen  of  the  town, 
and  the  board  of  school  visitors,  relative  to  schools  and  educational 
matters,  and  such  board  shall  have  the  superintendence,  management, 
and  control  of  all  matters  concerning  education,  schools,  and  school 
property  in  said  city.  The  police  commissioner  of  said  city  shall  as- 
sign one  or  more  policemen  to  act  as  truant  officers  in  enforcing  the 
statutes  of  this  state  in  such  cases  provided.  The  city  clerk  shall  be 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  of  said  city,  and  shall  receive  in 
addition  to  his  present  salary  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  for  services  as  clerk  of  the  board  of  education.    Said  board  of 
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education  shal  audit  and  approve  all  bills  for  the  ordinary  current 
expenses  of  its  department,  and  the  said  clerk  shall  thereupon  certify 
whether  or  not  the  appropriation  is  sufficient  for  the  payment  thereof, 
and,  if  sufficient,  he  shall  draw  his  order  for  the  same  upon  the  city 
treasurer  in  favor  of  the  persons  entitled  to  payment  thereof.  Said 
board  of  education  shall  submit  to  the  mayor  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  of  October  in  each  year,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  required 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of  said  city  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

§  29  All  the  property  of  the  town  of  Derby,  the  borough  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  several  school  districts  of  said  town  and  all  rights  of 
action  and  all  securities  of  said  municipalities  and  liens  therefor,  in- 
cluding liens  for  taxes  or  assessments  due  the  town  of  Derby,  the  bor- 
ough of  Birmingham,  and  the  several  school  districts  in  said  town,  are 
hereby  transferred  to  and  vested  in  said  city  of  Derby,  and  the  city  of 
Derby  is  hereby  made  liable  for  all  the  debts,  dues,  bonds,  and  obliga- 
tions of  every  kind  and  nature  of  the  town  of  Derby,  the  borough  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  several  school  districts  of  said  town,  that  are  now 
due  or  may  hereafter  become  due,  and  shall  execute,  abide  by,  and 
perform  all  of  the  duties  and  obligations  and  have  and  exercise  all  the 
rights  of  said  town  of  Derby,  the  borough  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
several  school  districts  of  said  town ;  and  any  creditor  or  person  whom- 
soever having  any  claim  or  right  of  action  arising  out  of  any  contract, 
obligation,  or  otherwise  against  said  town,  said  borough,  or  said  school 
districts,  may  enforce  the  same  against  the  said  city  of  Derby  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  said  claim,  right,  or  obligation  had  originally  accrued 
against  said  city  of  Derby. 

Manchester 

Special  Acts  of  1895,  Page  408 
Special  Acts  of  1897,  Page  807 
Special  Acts  of  1907,  Page  291 

§  I.  That  the  territory  and  inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ninth  school  district  of  Manchester  are  hereby  made  a  body  politic  and 
corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Ninth  School  District  of  Manchester,  and 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  school  districts  under  the 
laws  of  this  state. 

§  2  The  first  meeting  of  said  district  shall  be  held  in  June,  1895, 
and  shall  be  called  by  the  present  district  committee.  At  said  meeting 
shall  be  elected,  by  ballot,  a  committee  consisting  of  five  persons,  whose 
terms  of  office  shall  begin  July  15,  1895.  One  of  this  number  shall  be 
elected  to  hold  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  two  until  the 
second  annual  meeting,  and  the  remaining  two  until  the  third  annual 
meeting  thereafter.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  said  district,  which 
shall  be  held  in  June,  so  many  members  of  said  committee  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  to  hold  office  for  three  years  as,  together  with  those  pre- 
viously elected  to  hold  office  beyond  said  annual  meeting,  will  make  the 
whole  number  five ;  and  all  members  of  said  committee  shall  be  residents 
of  said  district.    In  case  of  vacancy  caused  by  resignation,  death,  or 
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removal  from  the  district,  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee 
shall  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  said  district,  when 
a  member  shall  b^  elected  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  chairman  of 
the  district  committee  shall  give  due  notice  of  all  meetings  of  said  dis- 
tricty  and  may  call  a  special  meeting  thereof  at  any  time,  and  shall  call 
one  on  the  written  request  of  twenty  legal  voters  of  the  district. 

§  3  Said  committee  shall  examine,  employ,  and  dismiss  teachers, 
shall  determine  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  scholars  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  each  school,  provided  that  all  children  of  school  age  within 
said  district  shall  be  admitted  to  some  one  of  the  schools  maintained 
by  said  district,  may  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  in  the 
schools,  and  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of 
district  committees  and  school  visitors.  The  authority  of  the  school 
"visitors  of  the  town  in  which  said  district  is  situated  shall  extend  only 
to  the  remaining  portion  of  said  town. 

§  4  In  the  town  of  Manchester,  in  each  year,  before  the  third 
Tuesday  of  June,  the  school  visitors  shall  elect  three  of  their  number, 
and  the  committee  chosen  under  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  shall 
also  elect  three  of  its  number,  and  the  board  of  selectmen  shall  elect 
three  of  its  members,  and  the  nine  persons  shall  be  the  joint  board 
of  the  town  of  Manchester  in  lieu  of  that  provided  for  in  section  2234 
of  the  general  statutes,  and  shall  have  the  rights  and  perform  the 
duties  of  said  joint  board  prescribed  in  sections  2234,  2236,  and  2237 
of  file  general  statutes. 

Naugatuck 
Special  Acts  of  1895,  Page  221 

§  6  All  burdens  and  all  expenses  imposed  by  law  upon  the  town  of 
Naugatuck,  for  the  support  of  schools,  shall  hereafter  be  borne  by 
said  borough;  and  said  borough  shall  hereafter  perform  all  the  duties, 
and  have  and  exercise  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  and 
relative  to  said  purposes  and  matters  by  law  conferred  upon  said  town ; 
and  all  laws  of  the  state  imposing  such  duties,  burdens,  and  expenses, 
and  conferring  such  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  upon  said  town,  are 
hereby  amended,  so  as  to  be  hereafter  applicable  to,  and  operative  upon, 
said  borough,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise  provided. 

§  23  There  shall  be  in  said  borough  a  board  of  education  consist- 
ing of  six  electors  of  said  borough.  Of  the  members  elected  at  the 
annual  electors'  meeting  of  said  borough  in  May,  1895,  two  shall  be 
elected  for  the  term  of  three  years,  two  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and 
two  for  the  term  of  one  year,  respectively,  and  at  said  election  in  May, 
1S95,  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  than  one  person  for  each  of  the 
respective  terms  last  above  named.  At  the  borough  election  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  May,  1896,  and  annually  thereafter,  two  members 
of  said  board  of  education  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
but  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  than  one  member  of  said  board  at 
any  election  after  May,  1895,  except  for  persons  to  fill  vacancies.  Va- 
cancies in  said  board  may  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  said 
board  until  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  the  voters  thereof,  but  only  for  the 
unexpired  term.    Said  board  of  education  shall  have  all  the  powers  now 
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or  hereafter  vested  in,  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  law  on  the  school  visitors  of  the  several  towns  in  this  state. 
The  board  of  education  and  the  warden  and  burgesses  of  said  borough 
shall  meet  as  a  joint  board  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June  in  each  year, 
and  prepare  a  statement  showing  the  estimated  cost  of  each  and  all  the 
public  schools  in  the  borough  for  the  succeeding  school  year,  and  shall 
immediately  thereafter  notify  the  committees  of  the  respective  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  several  amounts  so  estimated ;  and  said  board  of  education 
shall  present,  at  the  annual  borough  meeting,  a  written  or  printed  state- 
ment of  the  total  cost  of  each  and  all  of  the  public  schools  in  said  borough 
for  the  school  year  next  preceding,  and  shall  present  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  such  schools  for  the  current  school  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the  free- 
men of  the  borough  held  in  July  in  each  year;  and  said  joint  board  shall 
hereafter  do  and  perform  all  other  acts  and  things  that  the  school  visit- 
ors and  the  selectmen  of  said  town  of  Naugatuck  have  heretofore  done 
and  performed,  and  as  may  be  hereafter  required  by  law  to  be  done  and 
performed,  in  the  several  towns  by  the  board  of  school  visitors  and 
selectmen. 

New  Britain 

Special  Acts  of  1905,  Page  932 

Schools 

S  36  Said  city  shall  be  a  consolidated  school  district  and  it  shall 
be  in  place  of  the  town  of  New  Britain  in  all  the  duties,  obligations, 
and  other  matters  required  by  law  of  or  by  the  town  concerning  educa- 
tion, and  it  shall  act  in  such  matters  instead  of  the  town.  All  the 
powers,  obligations,  rights,  and  property  of  the  town,  whether  as  a 
town  or  as  a  consolidated  school  district,  shall  be  vested  in  and  belong 
to  said  city. 

§  37  There  shall  be  a  school  committee  of  said  city,  with  all  the 
rights,  duties,  or  powers  concerning  schools  and  educational  matters 
now  or  hereafter  vested  in  committees  of  consolidated  school  districts 
and  selectmen  of  towns  by  the  laws  of  this  state.  Said  committee  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  the 
present  school  committee  of  the  consolidated  school  district  of  the 
town  of  New  Britain  shall  continue  to  be  the  committee  of  the  consol- 
idated school  district  of  the  city  of  New  Britain  until  the  successors 
of  the  present  members  of  said  committee  shall  be  elected  and  qualified 
as  herein  provided. 

§  38  Said  committee  may  fix  and  determine  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  its  officers. 

§  39  Said  committee  shall  audit  and  approve  monthly  all  bills 
for  all  current  expenses  of  their  department  and  report  the  same  to 
the  city  auditor,  and  he  shall  thereupon  certify  whether  or  not  the 
appropriation  available  for  said  expenses  is  sufficient  for  the  payment 
of  the  bills  so  approved,  and,  if  sufficient,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the 
city  treasurer,  and  thereupon  said  committee,  by  such  official  as  they 
shall  by  their  by-laws  authorize,  shall  draw  upon  the  treasurer  in  favor 
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of  the  person  entitled  to  the  payment  of  any  such  bills  so  approved, 
and  the  auditor  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  bills  so  approved  and  Hied  with 
him. 

S  40  All  business  relative  to  the  schools  of  said  consolidated  school 
district  of  the  city  of  New  Britain  heretofore  transacted  in  town 
meetings  shall  hereafter  be  transacted  in  city  meetings. 

§  41  Said  committee  may  make,  change,  amend,  or  alter  any  rules, 
regulations,  or  by-laws  which  they  may  deem  necessary  relative  to  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  meetings  and  business  of  the  committee,  to 
the  conduct  and  government  of  schools,  and  to  the  duties,  terms  of 
office,  mode  of  election,  and  compensation  of  all  persons  employed 
by  said  committee  and  its  officers;  and  said  committee  may  at  any 
time  remove  any  officer  thereof  or  any  person  employed  by  them. 

§  42  Said  committee  shall  make  such  estimates  of  its  expenses  for 
each  year  and  keep  such  accounts  of  its  expenditures  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  ordinances  of  said  city,  and  shall  make  a  report  of 
its  doings  annually  in  each  year  to  the  common  council  at  the  close 
of  each  school  year. 

§  43  When  at  any  city  meeting  it  shall  be  voted  to  erect  any 
school  building  or  enlarge  any  existing  building,  and  the  estimated 
expense  thereof  shall  exceed  five  thousand  dollars,  an  appropriation 
is  made  to  meet  the  expense  of  erecting  or  enlarging  such  building, 
said  meeting  may,  if  warned  for  that  purpose,  vote  to  issue  the  bonds 
of  said  city  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  such  building,  instead  of  levying  a 
tax  to  meet  the  same.  Said  meeting  shall  fix  a  rate  of  interest  on 
said, bonds,  the  time  and  place  of  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
thereon,  the  amount  and  kind  of  bonds,  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  issued  and  sold,  and  the  person  or  persons  empowered  to 
sign  the  same  on  behalf  of  said  city;  and  may  provide  that  a  certain 
part  of  said  bonds  may  become  due  and  payable  in  each  year,  and  may 
provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  such  bonds. 
The  avails  of  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury 
and  credited  to  said  school  committee  on  the  books  of  the  treasurer 
for  account  of  new  school  buildings,  and  no  portion  of  the  money  raised 
by  the  sale  of  bonds  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose  or  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  except  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  construction  or 
enlargement  of  such  school  buildings  and  for  furnishing  and  equipping 
such  new  buildings  or  extensions,  and  any  balance  remaining  after 
payment  of  such  bills  shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of  the 
construction  of  new  or  the  extension  or  enlargement  of  existing  school 
buildings. 

New  Haven 

Special  Acts  of  1899,  Page  419 

Department  of  Education 

f  X04    There  shall  be  in  said  city  a  department  of  education,  which 
shall  have  the  care  and  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  New  Haven 
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city  school  district.    After  this  act  takes  effect  no  meeting  of  the  New 
Haven  city  school  district  shall  be  held  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

§  Z05    Said  department  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
education  of  seven  members  who  shall  serve  without  compensation.    The 
members  of  the  board  of  education  in  office  at  the  time  this  act  takes 
effect  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  during  the  terms  for  which  they 
were  appointed  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.    On  or  before  the  first  day  of  September,  1899,  the 
mayor  shall  appoint  two  members  of  said  board  to  serve  four  years 
from  the  third  Monday  in  September  next  following;  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  September,  1900,  the  mayor  shall  appoint  two  members  of 
said  board  to  serve  four  years  from  the  third  Monday  of  September 
next  following;  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September,  1901,  he  shall 
appoint  two  members  of  said  board  to  serve  for  four  years  from  the 
third  Monday  of  September  next  following;  and  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  September,  1902,  said  Mayor  shall  appoint  one  member  of  said 
board  to  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years  from  the  third  Monday  of 
September  next  following.    And  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September 
in  every  year  thereafter  the  mayor  shall  fill  the  vacancies  about  to  occur 
in  said  board  by  appointing  one  or  two  members,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  serve  for  four  years  from  the  third  Monday  in  September  following 
their  appointment.    Not  more  than  four  members  of  the  same  political 
party  shall  at  any  one  time  be  members  of  said  board.    The  mayor  shall 
fill  all  vacancies  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  by  appoint- 
ment, for  the  unexpired  term.    If  the  mayor  shall  refuse,  fail,  or  neglect 
for  thirty  days  to  make  an  appointment  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may 
occur  in  said  board,  either  by  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise, 
then  the  remaining  members  of  said  board  may  elect  a  suitable  person 
to  fill  such  vacancy. 

§  106  The  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  shall  decide  the  number  of  principals,  assistants^  and 
teachers  to  be  employed.  It  may  appoint  or  employ  a  secretary,  an  in- 
spector of  buildings,  and  such  other  officers  and  employes  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business.  It  shall  fix  their  terms 
of  office  and  their  salaries  and  prescribe  their  duties  in  each  case,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided.  The  officers  and  employes  of  the  New  Haven 
city  school  district,  at  the  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  shall 
retain  their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  shall  be  chosen,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education  then  in  existence, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  repealed. 
Said  board  shall  have  the  entire  charge  and  direction  of  all  the  public 
schools  of  said  district,  and  of  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  appro- 
priated  for  the  support  of  the  same,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  con- 
struction, management,  and  repair  of  all  school  buildings,  and  shall 
possess  all  other  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  of  the  general  duties  of 
boards  of  education,  school  committees,  and  school  visitors  in  this 
state,  so  far  as  the  same  are  consistent  with  the  terms  of  this  act.  It 
shall  annually  choose  a  president  from  among  its  own  members,  make 
its  own  by-laws,  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  define  the  duties  of 
its  officers  and  committees,  and  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
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discipline  in  said  public  schools  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  state. 

§  107    The  superintendent  of  schools,  if  he  has  not  held  the  office 
before,  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  and  if  continued  in  office  there- 
after may  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  his  salary  shall  not 
be  reduced  before  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  five  years.    He  shall 
not  be  removed  during  said  term  except  by  the  vote  of  five  members  of 
the  board  of  education.    He  shall  appoint  from  those  eligible  under  the 
roles  of  the  board  all  principals,  assistants,  and  teachers  necessary  to 
fill  positions  authorized  by  the  board.     He  shall  assign  all  principals, 
assistants,  and  teachers  to  their  respective  positions  and  reassign  them 
or  dismiss  them  from  office  at  his  discretion.    He  shall  report  at  each 
meeting  of  the  board  all  appointments,  reassignments,  and  dismissals 
made  by  him  since  the  previous  meeting.     Any  appointment  by  the 
superintendent  may  be  rejected  by  a  vote  of  five  members  of  the  board. 
Any  dismissal  by  the  superintendent  shall  be  final  unless  reversed  by  a 
vote  of  five  members  of  the  board  at  the  meeting  when  such  dismissal 
is  reported.    Notice  of  dismissal  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  shall 
be  given  to  the  principal,  assistant,  or  teacher,  by  the  superintendent  in 
w^riting  at  least  one  week  before  the  meeting  of  the  board  when  the 
superintendent  reports  such  dismissal.    He  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  education,  prescribe  the  courses  of  study  in  all  the  schools, 
but  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  said  courses  shall  be  designated  by  the 
board.    The  superintendent  shall  annually,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board,  submit  to  the  board  a  full  report  of  the  work  and  condition  of 
the  schools  during  the  previous  year,  with  recommendations  for  the 
ensuing  year,  which  report,  when  accepted  by  the  board,  shall  form 
part  of  its  report  to  the  mayor.    He  shall  also  report,  each  month  during 
the  school  year,  to  the  board  in  writing,  any  changes  made  in  the  several 
courses  of  study,  and  what  principals,  assistants,  and  teachers  he  has 
assigned,  reassigned,  or  dismissed,  and  shall  furnish  such  additional 
information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  force  as  may  be  required  by  the  board.    Said  monthly 
reports  shall  be  entered  in  a  suitable  book  provided  for  the,  purpose,  and 
shall  be  kept  as  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  department. 

§  108  The  treasurer  of  the  city  shall  receive  the  amount  of  school 
money  to  which  the  district  is  entitled  from  the  school  moneys  of  the 
state,  from  the  town  of  New  Haven,  from  state  appropriations  for 
school  purposes,  from  gifts,  and  from  the  tax  laid  within  the  district  for 
school  purposes,  which  moneys  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
board  of  education  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of 
finance  may  from  time  to  time  establish. 

§  Z09  The  board  of  education  shall  submit  to  the  board  of  finance 
of  the  city,  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  submission  of  the  estimates 
of  the  other  departments  of  said  city,  a  detailed  estimate  of  its  expenses 
for  the  next  year  for  which  the  appropriations  for  city  purposes  are 
by  law  required  to  be  made,  specifying  separately  the  sums  needed  for 
current  and  special  expenses. 

§110  Said  board  of  finance  shall  annually  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  district  such  amount  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  such 
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purposes.  Appropriations  made  for  school  sites  and  the  building  and 
furnishing  of  new  schoolhouses  or  additions  to  old  ones  shall  be  known 
as  the  special  school  fund,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
education  to  cause  accurate  accounts  to  be  kept  of  its  receipts  and 
expenditures,  distinguishing  between  those  of  a  general  and  those  of  a 
special  character.  The  board  of  finance  shall  levy,  for  school  purposes, 
a  tax  upon  all  property  within  said  district  as  now  or  hereafter  con- 
stituted. 

§  zzz  The  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  maintain  one  or 
two  high  schools,  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  and  a  manual  training 
school,  and  it  shall  determine  the  number  and  location  of  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  but  no  expenditure  involving  any  expense  to  the  city 
of  New  Haven  or  the  New  Haven  city  school  district  for  the  purchase 
of  ground  or  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  shall  be  made  until  a  special 
appropriation  for  that  purpose  shall  have  been  made. 

§  iza  Said  board  shall  annually,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  mayor, 
transmit  to  the  mayor  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  together  with  a  statement  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures, 
specifying  those  on  account  of  current  expenses,  and  special  expenses 
for  land  and  buildings  respectively,  with  such  other  details  as  the  mayor 
may  from  time  to  time  require. 

§  ZZ3  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  divide  the  school  district  into 
as  many  sub-districts  as  it  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  limits  within  which  children  may  attend  each  school. 

§  ZZ4  The  city  of  New  Haven,  upon  the  -recommendation  of  the 
board  of  education,  shall  have  power  to  take  sites  for  schoolhouses,  or 
for  the  enlargement  of  sites  already  acquired,  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law  for  the  taking  of  land  for  public  parks. 

§  ZZ5  The  title  to  all  property,  legal  or  equitable,  owned  by  such 
district,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  for  school  purposes  in  said 
district,  is  hereby  vested  in  the  board  of  education,  as  trustee  for  said 
New  Haven  city  school  district. 

§  zz6  The  Westville  school  district  and  the  South  school  district 
are  excepted  from  the  provisions  hereof.  Whenever  the  electors  of 
either  the  Westville  school  district  or  the  South  school  district  in  the 
town  and  city  of  New  Haven  shall,  by  a  majority  vote  in  district  meet- 
ing, in  the  manner  provided  for  the  admission  of  the  different  wards 
in  section  218  of  this  act,  express  their  desire  to  have  their  district 
annexed  to  the  New  Haven  city  school  district,  said  vote  shall  be  certi- 
fied to  the  board  of  education  of  the  New  Haven  city  school  district, 
and  said  board  shall  then,  by  a  proper  vote,  declare  the  district  in  ques- 
tion to  be  a  part  of  the  New  Haven  city  school  district,  and  it  shall 
thereafter  be  included  in  said  New  Haven  city  school  district,  and  be 
governed  by  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  said  district 

New  London 

Special  Acts  of  1905,  Pages  783.  784.  786,  and  802. 

§  9  At  each  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  there  shall 
be  elected  three  school  visitors  for  the  term  of  three  years  and  until 
their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified. 
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§  10  The  mayor  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  all  committees 
of  the  court  of  common  council,  and  of  the  board  of  water  and  sewer 
conimbsioners,  and  of  the  board  of  school  visitors. 

§  48  All  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  relative  to  'education, 
schools,  school  districts,  schoolhouses,  school  lands,  school  property, 
and  school  officers,  of  whatsoever  kind,  heretofore  conferred  or  im-  . 
posed,  or  hereafter  to  be  conferred  or  imposed  upon  towns,  shall  be 
and  tjiey  are  imposed  and  conferred,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
New  London,  upon  said  city,  and  upon  the  ofdcers  chosen  by  it  for 
school  purposes. 

§  49  The  school  visitors  of  said  city  shall  continue  to  be  such 
school  officers,  and  shall  be  charged  with  and  perform  all  the  duties 
of  a  school  committee,  and  shall  have  all  its  powers,  and  shall  act  in 
the  place  and  stead  of  such  committee  in  all  things;  and  the  city  of 
New  London  shall  be  substituted  for  and  take  the  place  of  the  town 
of   New  London  in  all  matters  concerning  education,   and   shall   act 
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instead  of  said  town  in  all  of  the  same. 

§  50  All  the  powers,  obligatory  duties,  rights,  and  property  of 
said  city  of  New  London,  whether  as  such  cit3^  or  as  a  union  school 
district,  in  respect  to  education  and  schools,  shall  be  vested  in  and 
belong  to  said  city  of  New  London,  which  shall  be  and  act,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  such  union  school  district,  and  all  such  powers 
and  duties  of  said  city  shall  be  exercised  and  performed  by  said 
t>oard  of  school  visitors,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  said  city. 

NORWALK 

Special  Acts  of  1901 

§  X  The  organization  and  formation  of  the  high  schools  now  exist- 
ing and  being  conducted  in  the  town  of  Norwalk,  and  all  acts  hitherto 
performed  in  the  management  and  conduct  of  said  schools,  are  hereby 
validated  and  confirmed;  but  said  schools  shall  hereafter  be  conducted 
under  the  head  or  title  of  the  Norwalk  High  School,  with  one  or  more 
departments  and  courses  of  study;  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
such  high  school,  the  town  of  Norwalk  may  purchase,  receive,  hold, 
and  convey  any  property,  build  and  repair  schoolhouses,  lay  taxes,  and 
make  contracts  and  adopt  regulations  for  the  management  of  such 
school. 

§  a  The  organization,  conduct,  and  management  of  said  school 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  of  said  town, 
and  said  board  shall  have  in  general  the  powers  and  duties  of  district 
committees  and  boards  of  school  visitors  under  the  laws  of  this  state. 

§  3    Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  town  of  Norwalk,  at  any 

annual  town  meeting,  from  directing  its  school  visitors  to  discontinue 

said  high  school  or  to  discontinue  purchasing  and  furnishing,  at  the 

expense  of  the  town,  text-books  and  other  school  supplies  used  in  said 

high  school. 

Norwich 

Special  Acts  of  1897,  Page  1058 
Falls  District 
1  X    That  the  third  or  Falls  school  district  in  the  town  of  Norwich 
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be  and  the  same  is  hereby  made  and  constituted  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate by  the  name  of  The  Falls  District.  Said  district  shall  receive 
its  proportion  of  the  public  money,  shall  have  entire  control  of  all  the 
schools  within  its  limits,  may  establish  and  maintain  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  powers  and  privileges  at 
present  enjoyed  by  school  districts  in  this  state. 

§  a  There  shall  be  elected  at  a  meeting  held  within  and  for  said 
The  Falls  District,  on  the  Friday  following  the  second  Monday  of  June, 
1897,  at  7.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  the  schoolhouse  in  said  The  Falls  Dis- 
trict, a  committee  consisting  of  seven  persons,  voters  in  said  district, 
by  ballot  and  by  a  majority  vote,  three  of  the  members  of  said  com- 
mittee to  be  elected  for  one  year  from  and  after  the  date  of  said  meeting, 
two  members  of  said  committee  to  be  elected  for  two  years  from  and  after 
the  date  of  said  meeting,  and  two  members  of  said  committee  to  be 
elected  for  three  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  said  meeting.  The 
terms  for  which  said  members  are  to  be  elected  shall  be  designated  upon 
the  ballot  cast  for  the  same,  and  they  and  their  successors  in  office  shall 
have  the  control  and  management  of  the  schools  in  said  district,  examine, 
approve,  employ,  and  dismiss  teachers,  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be* 
pursued  in  the  schools,  and  make  such  by-laws  and  rules,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  this  state,  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary, 
choose  by  ballot  and  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  said  committee  a  presi- 
dent of  said  committee,  who  shall  preside  at  its  meetings  when  present, 
and  at  meetings  of  the  district  when  present,  and  if  the  president  of 
said  committee  shall  be  absent  from  any  of  said  meetings  then  the 
presiding  officer  of  said  meetings  shall  be  selected  from  any  of  the 
voters  of  said  district  present,  at  any  of  said  annual  and  special  meet- 
ings of  said  district,  and  shall  choose  in  like  manner  a  treasurer  of  said 
district  from  among  members  of  said  committee;  and  shall  choose  in 
like  manner  as  aforesaid  a  clerk  of  said  district;  and  said  committee 
and  their  successors  in  office  shall  also  have  the  power  and  authority 
to  borrow  money  for  school  purposes  upon  the  credit  of  said  district 
when  authorized  by  vote  of  said  district.  In  case  of  vacancy  caused 
by  resignation,  death,  or  removal  from  the  district,  the  remaining 
members  of  said  committee  by  a  majority  vote  shall  fill  the  vacancy 
until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  said  district,  when  some  person  sliall 
be  elected  by  the  said  district  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  said  com- 
mittee shall  do  and  perform  all  such  acts  as  are  now  by  law  devolved 
upon  the  district  committee  of  said  third  school  district.  The  com- 
pensation of  all  of  the  officers  and  committees  shall  be  determined  by  a 
vote  of  the  district. 

§  3  Said  committee  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month,  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
president  upon  three  days*  notice  thereof,  and  shall  be  called  by  him 
upon  the  written  application  of  four  members  of  the  committee. 

§  4  The  annual  meeting  of  said  The  Falls  District  shall  be  held 
on  the  Friday  after  the  second  Monday  of  June  in  each  year,  at  which 
meeting  said  district  shall  elect,  by  ballot  and  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  district  present  and  voting,  two  .members  of  the 
said  committee  for  a  term  of  three  years,  to  fill  the  places  of  the  mem- 
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bcrs  whose  terms  of  office  shall  have  expired;  and  shall  elect  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  provided  a  member  or  members  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  any  member  or  members  of  said  committee  who  shall 
have  resigned,  died,  or  moved  out  of  the  district,  as  provided  by  section 
two  of  this  charter,  and  a  collector  of  taxes.  The  annual  report  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  district  treasurer  shall  be  submitted  to  said 
meeting. 

§  5  There  shall  also  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  the  said  committee,  in  addition  to  the  number  specified  in 
section  four,  by  a  majority  vote,  by  ballot,  a  member  of  said  committee 
who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  from  and  after  the  date  of  his  said 
election. 

§  6  The  annual  tax  meeting  of  The  Falls  District  shall  be  held  on 
the  Friday  following  the  second  Monday  of  June  in  each  year,  and  the 
special  meetings  of  the  district  may  be  called  by  the  said  committee  a*s 
occasion  may  require,  and  shall  be  called  on  application  in  writing  of 
fifteen  legal  voters  of  said  district. 

§  7  The  district  treasurer  and  the  collector  of  taxes  shall  each  give 
a  bond  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  committee  of  three  voters  of  said  dis- 
trict, elected  by  the  voters  of  said  district  at  its  annual  meeting  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  section,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  respective  duties,  and  for  an  accounting  of  all 
moneys  that  may  be  received  by  either  of  them. 

Special  Acts  of  1899,  Page  85 

Greeneville  School  District 

§  X  That  the  Greeneville  school  district  in  the  town  of  Norwich 
be  and  is  hereby  made  and  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by 
the  name  of  The  Greeneville  School  District. 

§  fl  Said  The  Greeneville  School  District  shall  receive  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  public  money;  shall  have  entire  and  exclusive 
control  of  all  the  public  schools  within  the  limits  of  said  district;  may 
establish,  maintain,  and  manage  schools  of  different  g^des  therein,  and 
shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers  and  privileges  at  present 
enjoyed  by  school  districts  in  this  state. 

§  3  The  first  meeting  of  said  corporation  shall  be  held  in  the  brick 
schoolhouse  in  said  district  on  the  Friday  next  following  the  third 
Monday  of  June,  1899,  at  half -past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
there  shall  be  held  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  said  corporation  at  the 
same  place  and  hour  on  the  Friday  next  following  the  third  Monday 
of  each  June  thereafter. 

§  4  Notice  of  said  first  meeting,  as  well  as  of  all  regular  and  special 
meetings,  shall  be  given  by  publishing  a  notice  thereof  once  in  a  daily 
newspaper  published  in  the  said  town  of  Norwich,  not  less  than  five 
days  and  not  more  than  ten  days  prior  to  such  meeting,  and  also  by 
posting  a  copy  of  such  notice  on  the  outside  of  the  main  entrance  door 
of  said  schoolhouse,  and  a  similar  copy  on  the  public  signpost  nearest 
to  said  schoolhouse  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  meeting. 
The  notice  of  said  first  meeting  shall  be  signed  and  given  by  the  present 
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district  committee  of  said  district,  and  notice  of  all  other  meetingfs  shall 
be  signed  and  given  by  the  board  of  education  of  said  corporation.  The 
notice  of  every  special  meeting  shall  state  the  purpose  of  such  meeting. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  and  held  as  occasion  may  require  and 
shall  be  called  by  the  said  board  upon  the  written  request  of  not  less 
than  twenty  of  the  legal  voters  residing  in  said  district. 

§  5  All  the  legal  voters  of  said  district  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all 
meetings  of  said  corporation  and  no  other  person  shall  have  the  rig^ht 
to  vote  or  otherwise  to  ps^jticipate  in  said  meetings. 

§  6  The  officers  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  board  of  education 
consisting  of  six  persons,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  collector,  and  an  auditor, 
each  of  whom  must  be  a  legal  voter  residing  in  said  district. 

§  7  All  of  said  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of 
the  lawful  ballots  cast  shall  be  requisite  to  elect. 

§  8  At  said  first  meeting  there  shall  be  chosen  two  members  of  said 
board  of  education  to  serve  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  said  meeting^, 
two  to  serve  for  two  years  from  said  date,  and  two  to  serve  for  three 
years  from  said  date,  and  the  ballots  for  members  of  said  board  cast  at 
said  first  meeting  shall  state  the  number  of  years  for  which  each  mem- 
ber of  said  board  shall  serve.  At  each  annual  meeting  thereafter  there 
shall  be  elected  two  members  of  said  board  to  serve  for  three  years. 
At  said  first  meeting  there  shall  also  be. elected  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a 
collector,  and  an  auditor,  each  to  serve  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  said 
meeting;  and  at  each  annual  meeting  thereafter  there  shall  be  chosen 
a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  collector,  and  an  auditor,  each  for  one  year  from 
date  of  election  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

§  9  The  said  board  of  education  shall  have  the  entire  and  exclusive 
control,  supervision,  and  management  of  all  public  schools  within  the 
limits  of  said  school  district;  and  shall  possess,  enjoy,  and  exercise  all 
the  powers,  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  school  district  committees 
and  of  school  visitors ;  and  the  school  visitors  of.  said  town  of  Norwich 
shall  cease  to  have  and  to  exercise  any  authority  in  said  district  when 
this  resolution  takes  effect. 

§  xo  Said  board  of  education  shall  also  have  the  power  to  make  and 
to  enforce  proper  rules  and  by-laws  for  its  own  government,  and  for  the 
management  of  said  corporation  and  of  its  affairs ;  and  to  amend,  alter, 
or  suspend  the  same ;  and  to  choose  such  officers  of  said  board  as  it  may 
deem  requisite,  including  a  president  thereof. 

§  zi  The  president  of  said  board  shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings 
thereof,  as  well  as  at  all  meetings  of  said  corporation,  but  in  case  the 
president  is  absent,  or  when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  his  office,  his  duties 
shall  be  performed  by  such  other  member  of  said  board  as  shall  be 
designated  by  vote  of  the  remaining  ^nembers  of  said  board ;  provided, 
that  at  the  said  first  meeting  of  said  corporation  the  legal  voters  present 
shall  elect  viva  voce  the  presiding  officer  of  said  first  meeting. 

§  za  The  auditor  shall  duly  examine  all  books,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  said  corporation  and  of  its  officers,  shall  make  a  true  and  full 
report  of  his  examinations  and  doings,  when  and  as  required  by  the  rules 
and  by-laws  adopted  by  said  board ;  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  said  board  may  impose  on  him.    The  other  officers  shall  discharge 
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the  duties,  and  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers  and  privileges,  of  the 
corresponding  officers  of  said  school  district,  as  constituted  before  the 
creation  of  said  corporation. 

§  Z3  Said  board  shall  hold  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  determined  by  said  board,  and  a 
majority  of  the  members  thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  all  proper  business. 

§  14  Said  board  shall  have  full  and  exclusive  power  to  examine, 
employ,  and  dismiss  teachers  for  the  public  schools  in  said  district, 
and  also  to  perform  all  the  duties  and  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  now  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  school  district  committees 
in  this  state. 

§  15  Said  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money 
for  the  legitimate  needs  of  said  corporation,  upon  the  credit  of  said 
corporation,  and  to  execute  and  negotiate  its  suitable  obligations  there- 
for. 

§  16  The  treasurer  and  collector  shall  each  furnish  a  bond,  with 
surety  or  sureties  satisfactory  to  said  board  and  conditioned  fo^  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  respective  duties;  and  no  person  shall 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  either  treasurer  or  collector  until 
his  bond  shall  have  been  accepted  and  approved  by  said  board. 

§  17  Said  board  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  all  officers  and  of 
all  other  employes  of  said  corporation. 

§  x8  At  each  annual  meeting  after  June  23,  1899,  there  shall  be 
presented  written  reports  of ^  the  treasurer  and  the  board  of  education 
for  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  a  written  estimate  by  said  board 
of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  twelve  months  following. 

§  19  Any  vacancy  in  any  of  said  offices  shall  be  filled  by  said  board, 
or  the  remaining  members  thereof,  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

§  20  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  June, 
1899,  on  the  organization  of  the  first  meeting  of  said  corporation  as 
provided  in  said  act;  and  the  terms  of  all  the  present  officers  of  The 
Greeneville  School  District  shall  terminate  at  the  time  this  act  takes 
effect  as  herein  provided;  and  the  report  of  the  officers  of  said  district 
shall  be  made  at  said  first  meeting. 

Orange 
Special  Acts  of  1899,  Page  269 
Union  School  District  of  Orange 

§  X  .  The  Union  School  District  of  the  town  of  Orange  may,  at  its 
next  annual  meeting,  vote  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  said 
district  will  adopt  the  form  of  school  government  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 2130,  2131,  2132,  2133,  and  2134  of  the  general  statutes,  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  said  district  shall  at  said  meeting  vote  in 
favor  of  adopting  said  form  of  government,  then  the  officers  of  said 
district  elected  at  said  annual  meeting  shall  hold  office  until  the  third 
Monday  of  September,  1899. 

§  a  If  said  district  shall  vote  to  adopt  said  form  of  government, 
then  said  district  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  the  third  Monday  of 
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September,  1899,  and  annually  thereafter;  and^t  the  annual  meeting 
held  on  the  third  Monday  of  September,  1899,  elect  the  officers  provided 
for  in  said  section  2130  of  the  general  statutes,  and  shall  elect  two 
members  of  a  board  of  education  to  serve  for  one  year,  two  members  to 
serve  for  two  years,  and  two  members  to  serve  for  three  years,  and 
annually  thereafter  two  members  to  serve  for  three  years,  .as  provided 
in  said  statutes. 

§  3  Upon  said  district  voting  as  herein  provided,  and  upon  the 
election  of  officers  of  said  district  as  provided  in  section  two,  said  dis- 
trict and  said  officers  shall  have  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  duties,  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  obligations  imposed  upon  school  districts  so 
organized  as  provided  in  sections  2130,  2131,  2132,  2133,  and  2134  of  the 
general  statutes,  and  all  other  acts  relating  to  school  districts  so  far  as 
the  same  are  applicable ;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  any  office, 
the  board  of  education  may  fill  the  same  till  the  next  annual  meeting. 

§  4  The  adoption  by  said  district  of  said  form  of  government  shall 
in  no  manner  affect  the  rights,  property,  or  obligations  of  said  school 
district,  but  the  same  shall  continue  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act 
had  not  been  passed,  and  shall  be  administered,  adjusted,  and  liquidated 
by  said  district  and  by  the  officers  elected  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  in 
lieu^of  the  officers  now  administering  the  same,  and  all  debts  due  said 
district  and  all  obligations  due  from  said  district  ^hall  be  collected  and 
paid  by  said  district  and  by  the  officers  elected  hereunder,  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

§  5  If  said  district  shall  vote  to  adopt  said  form  of  government, 
the  school  visitors  of  the  town  of  Orange  shall  only  have  jurisdiction 
in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  town  after  the  third  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember, 1899. 

§  6    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Waterbury 

Special  Acts  of  1899,  Page  498 

§  X  The  territorial  limits  of  the  body  politic  and  corporate  existing 
under  the  name  of  the  city  of  Waterbury  shall  hereafter  include  all 
land  and  territory  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Center  school  dis- 
trict of  Waterbury  as  now  or  hereafter  defined. 

§  2  There  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Waterbury  a  department  of  educa- 
tion which  shall  have  the  care  and  management  of  all  the  property  and 
affairs  of  the  Center  school  district  of  Waterbury.  After  this  act  shall 
take  effect  no  meeting  of  said  Center  school  district  shall  be  held  for 
any  purpose  whatever. 

§  3  Said  department  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
education,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  who  shall  be  ex,  officio  chairman,  and 
seven  members,  who  shall  be  elected  biennially  at  the  meetings  of  said 
city  for  the  election  of  officers;  and  for  this  purpose  separate  ballots 
shall  be  provided  in  the  several  voting  places  in  said  city.  The  terms 
of  office  of  said  members  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
next  following  their  election,  and  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  said 
city  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  city  officers  shall  apply  to 
said  members. 
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§  4  No  person  shall  vote  for  more  than  four  members  of  the  board 
of  education.  If  any  ballot  found  in  said  boxes  shall  have  the  names 
of  more  than  four  persons  for  members  of  said  board,  the  first  four 
names  only  shall  be  counted,  and  the  seven  persons  of  the  whole  number 
voted  for  and  counted  as  aforesaid  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  declared  elected  members  of  the  board  of  education  of  said 
city.  In  case  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  said  board  by  reason  of  a  tie 
vote,  or  death,  resignation,  or  removal,  or  any  other  cause,  such  vacancy 
may  be  filled  in  the  manner  now  provided  for  filling  vacancies  in  other 
city  offices. 

§  5  The  members  of  said  board  of  education  shall  receive  such 
compensation  for  their  services  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
aldermen. 

§  6  Said  board  shall  hold  regular  meetings  every  month,  and 
special  meetings  at  such  times  as  it  may  appoint  or  the  mayor  may  call. 
Except  in  case  of  a  tie,  the  mayor  shall  have  no  vote  in  any  meeting. 

§  7  The  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  shall  decide  the  number  of  principals,  assistants,  and  teach- 
ers to  be  employed.  It  may  appoint  or  employ  a  clerk,  an  inspector  of 
buildings,  and  such  other  officers  and  employes  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business.  It  shall  fix  their  salaries,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  finance,  and  prescribe  their  terms 
of  office,  and  their  duties,  in  each  case,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  offik:ers  and  employes  of  the  Center  school  district,  at  the  time 
when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  shall  retain  their  respective  offices  until 
their  successors  shall  be  chosen  and  duly  qualified,  and  the  rales  and 
regulations  of  the  board  of  education  and  district  committee  then  in 
existence,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  shall  remain  in  full  force  until 
repealed.  The  board  of  education  herein  provided  for  shall  have  the 
entire  charge  and  direction  of  all  the  public  schools  of  said  district, 
and  of  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
the  same,  and  shall  have  power  to  construct,  manage,  and  repair  all 
school  buildings,  and  shall  possess  all  other  powers  and  be  subject  to 
all  of  the  general  duties  of  boards  of  education,  school  conunittees, 
and  school  visitors  in  this  state,  so  far  as  the  same  are  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  act.  It  shall  make  its  own  by-laws,  keep  a  journal  of 
its  proceedings,  define  the  duties  of  its  officers  and  committees,  and  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  for  discipline  in  the  said  public  schools 
as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  state. 

§  8  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  and  his  salary  shall  not  be  increased  or  decreased  during 
any  term  except  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  charter  of  said  city. 
He  shall  not  be  removed  during  said  term  except  by  the  vote  of  five 
members  of  the  board  of  education.  He  sh^U  appoint  from  those 
eligible  under  the  rules  of  the  board  all  principals,  assistants,  and 
teachers  necessary  to  fill  positions  authorized  by  the  board.  He  shall 
assign  all  principals,  assistants,  and  teachers  to  their  respective  posi- 
tions, and  reassign  them  or  dismiss  them  from  office  at  his  discretion. 
He  shall  report  at  each  meeting  of  the  board  all  appointments,  reassign- 
ments,  and  dismissals  made  by  him  since  the  previous  meeting.  Any 
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appointment  by  the  superintendent  may  be  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  board.  Any  dismissal  by  the  superintendent  shall  be 
final  unless  reversed  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  board  at  the  meeting 
when  such  dismissal  is  reported.  Notice  of  dismissal  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendent  shall  be  given  to  the  principal,  assistant,  or  teacher 
by  the  superintendent  in  writing  at  least  one  week  before  the  meeting 
of  the  board  when  the  superintendent  reports  such  dismissal.  He  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  prescribe  the  course  of 
study  in  all  the  schools,  but  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  said  courses 
shall  be  designated  by  the  board.  The  superintendent  shall  annually, 
at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  board,  submit  to  the  board  a  full  report  of 
the  work  and  condition  of  the  schools  during  the  previous  year,  with 
recommendations  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  report,  when  accepted  by 
the  board,  shall  form  part  of  its  report  to  the  mayor.  He  shall  also 
report,  each  month  during  the  school  year,  to  the  board  in  writing,  any 
changes  made  in  the  course  of  study,  and  what  principals,  assistants, 
and  teachers  he  has  assigned,  reassigned,  or  dismissed,  and  shall  fur- 
nish such  additional  information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  schools 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  as  may  be  required  by  the 
board.  Said  monthly  reports  shall  be  entered  in  a  suitable  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  kept  as  part  of  the  records  of  the 
department. 

§  9  The  treasurer  of  the  city  shall  receive  the  amount  of  school 
money  to  which  the  district  is  entitled  from  the  school  monesrs  of  the 
state,  from  the  town  of  Waterbury,  from  st2^te  appropriations  for  school 
purposes,  from  gifts,  and  from  the  tax  laid  within  the  district  for  school 
purposes,  which  moneys  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board  of 
education  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  finance  may 
from  time  to  time  establish. 

§  xo  The  board  of  education  shall  submit  to  the  board  of  finance 
of  the  city,  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  submission  of  the  estimates 
of  the  other  departments  of  said  city,  a  detailed  estimate  of  its  ex- 
penses for  the  next  year  for  which  the  appropriations  for  dty  purposes 
are  by  law  required  to  be  made,  specifying  separately  the  sums  needed 
for  current  and  special  expenses. 

§  XX  The  provisions  of  sections  92  and  93  of  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  Waterbury  shall  apply  to  such  estimates,  and  to  all  taxes  and  appro- 
priations based  thereon;  but  no  tax  shall  be  laid  upon  any  property 
lying  outside  of  the  present  limits  of  the  dty  of  Waterbury  and  within 
the  limits  of  said  city  as  hereby  established  at  a  rate  exceeding  one-half 
of  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  property  lying  within  the  present  limits 
of  said  city. 

§  X2  The  board  of  education  shall  annually,  at  a  date  fixed  by  the 
mayor,  transmit  to  the  mayor  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings  during 
the  previous  year,  together  with  a  statement  of  its  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, spedfying  those  on  account  of  current  expenses  and  special 
expenses  for  land  and  buildings  respectively,  with  such  other  details  as 
the  mayor  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

§  X3  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  divide  the  schpol  district  into 
as  many  sub-districts  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  for  th^  purpose  of 
determining  the  limits  within  which  children  may  attend  each  school. 
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§  Z4  The  city  of  Waterbury,  upon  the  recommendation  of  i  the 
board  of  education,  shall  have  power  to  take  sites  for  schoolhouses,  or 
for  the  enlargement  of  sites  already  acquired,  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law  for  taking  of  land  for  public  parks. 

§  Z5  The  title  to  all  property,  legal  or  equitable,  owned  by  said  dis- 
trict, or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  for  school  purposes  in  said 
district,  is  hereby  vested  in  the  board  of  education,  as  trustee  for  said 
Center  school  district. 

i  i6  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  restrict  the  right  of 
any  woman  to  vote  at  any  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
any  officer  of  schools,  or  for  any  educational  purpose  under  the  general 
or  special  laws  of  this  state,  and  nothing  herein  shall  confer  upon  any 
woman  the  right  to  vote  for  the  mayor  of  said  city  of  Waterbury  or  for 
any  other  city  officer. 

Amending  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Waterhury  and  Consolidating 
the  Governments  of  the  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury 
Special  Acts  of  1901,  Page  858. 

§  10  All  liabilities,  debts,  and  obligations  owing  on  said  first  Mon- 
day of  January,  1902,  from  or  by  the  city  or  Center  school  district  of 
Waterbury,  shall  remain  a  liability,  debt,  and  obligation  upon  the  per- 
sons and  property  within  the  second  district  hereinbefore  described,  and 
any  indebtedness,  bonded,  or  otherwise,  thereafter  incurred  for  any 
purposes  within  said  second  district  not  in  this  act  provided  to  be  paid 
by  said  first  district,  including  disposal  of  sewage,  shall  be  assumed 
solely  by  the  said  second  district. 

§  zz  The  several  school  districts  of  the  town  of  Waterbury,  out- 
side of  said  second  district,  shall  continue  to  remain  as  school  districts 
with  the  same  territorial  limits,  rights,  powers,  and  obligations  as  now 
existing  with  the  exception  ad  set  forth  in  section  seven  of  this  act,  and 
the  obligations  now  imposed  upon  the  town  of  Waterbury,  with  respect 
to  the  support  of  schools  outside  of  said  second  district,  are  hereby 
imposed  upon  said  city  of  Waterbury  and  shall  be  an  expense  incurred 
by  and  chargeable  to  the  first  district  hereinbefore  described. 

§  za  Whenever  twenty-five  electors  residing  in  any  one  of  said 
school  districts  shall  petition  the  board  of  aldermen  of  said  city  that 
the  school  district  within  which  they  reside  may  be  brought  under  the 
full  jurisdiction  of  the  second  district  heretofore  described,  so  that  the 
persons  and  property  within  said  school  district  may  secure  from  the 
government  of  said  city  the  same  benefits  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  as  persons  and  property  within  said  second  district,  said 
board  of  aldermen,  after  due  hearing,  shall  fix  a  day  on  which  all  legal 
voters  residing  within  the  limits  of  said  school  district  may  vote  upon 
the  question  whether  they  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  said  petition. 
And  if  on  said  day  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  within  said  school  dis- 
trict shall  be  found  in  favor  of  having  said  petition  granted,  said  board 
of  aldermen  shall  grant  the  same  and  make  an  order  that  the  said  school 
district,  together  with  its  inhabitants  and  property,  shall  thereafter  be 
and  remain  under  the  full  jurisdiction  of  the  said  second  district,  and 
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such  order  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it  formed  a  part 

of  this  act,  and  said  school  district  shall  then  be  deemed  to  have  been 
abolished  as  a  school  district 

§  13  The  board  of  education  of  said  city  shall,  on  and  after  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1902,  have  and  possess  all  of  the  powers  and 
duties  vested  in  town  school  visitors  by  the  general  statutes.  Said 
board  shall  have  the  power,  at  its  discretion,  of  admitting  any  child 
resident  in  any  of  the  several  school  districts  outside  of  said  second 
taxation  district  to  any  graded  school  within  said  second  district,  and 
shall  admit  any  such  child  to  the  high  school  within  said  district,  if 
such  child  shall  be  qualified  for  admission  thereto,  upon  payment  of 
such  annual  fee  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  said  board  of  education. 
Such  fee  shall  be  paid  by  said  city  and  be  an  expense  of  and  chargeable 
to  the  said  first  taxation  district,  provided,  that  not  more  than  thirty 
dollars  shall  be  paid  for  each  scholar  attending  such  schools  from  any 
of  said  several  school  districts. 

Windham 

Providing  for  the  Erection  of  a  Building  for  the  State  Normal  School 
at  IVillimantic  and  Making  an  Appropriation  Therefor 

Special  Acts  of  1907,  Page  580 

S  1  That  the  state  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  constructed  an  additional  building  for  the  state  normal 
school  at  Willimantic,  said  building  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
model  and  practice  schools. 

$  2  The  sum  of  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  thirty-three 
and  thirty^three  one-hundredths  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessaiy,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended,  together  with  moneys  ap- 
propriated by  the  town  of  Windham  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  and  furnishing  said  building;  and  the  comp- 
troller shall  draw  his  orders  on  the  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  state 
board  of  education,  from  time  to  time,  for  such  sums  as  it  shall 
require  for  said  purpose.  Said  board  shall,  as  often  as  once  in  every 
three  months,  file  vouchers  with  the  comptroller  for  all  moneys  ex- 
pended under  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 

I  3  The  state  board  of  education  shall  not  expend  any  money 
under  die  provisions  of  this  resolution  for  said  building  until  the 
town  of  Windham  shall  have  OMiveyed,  free  of  expense,  to  the  state, 
a  site  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  said  board,  and  shall  have  entered 
into  a  contract  with  said  board  to  furnish  model  and  practice  schools 
in  connection  with  the  training  department  of  said  normal  school,  the 
terms  of  said  contract  to  be  satisfactory  to  said  board,  and  shall  have 
voted  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  and  furnishing 
of  said  building  and  made  the  necessary  appropriation  therefor. 

§  4  In  case  said  state  board  of  education  shall  proceed  to  erect 
said  building  said  town  of  Windham  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
July,   i9o8«  or  sooner  upon  request  of  said  board,  pay  to  the  state 
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treasurer,  for  the  payment  of  one-third  of  the  cost  of  said  building, 
the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  sixty-six  and  sixty-seven 
one-hundredths  dollars,  and,  if  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  said 
building  shall  be  found  to  have  cost  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
the  said  treasurer  shall  return  to  said  town  of  Windham  one-third  of 
the  balance  of  said  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  remaining  unexpended 
for  said  purpose.  Said  town  of  Windham  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  said  site  and  said  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  said  building,  at  a  meeting  especially  warned  and  held 
for  the  purpose,  and  said  town  is  also  authorized  to  convey  said  site 
to  the  state  and  to  make  and  carry  out  the  contract  provided  for  in 
section  three  of  this  resolution. 

I  5  No  member  of  said  board  of  education  shall  receive  any 
eompensation  for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  construction 
•f  said  building. 
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160 

160 

160 

155.  165 

151 

152 
218 

163 

163 
163 
167 
18 
160 

165 
z66 

160 
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Committee,  in  coDsolidated  districts,  see  town  School  Committee, 
library,  ....... 

supervision  district,  see  Supervision. 
ComplaintSi  non-attendance,  .  .  .  .  . 

Comptroller,  to  audit  expenses  of  State  Board  of  Education,     . 

accounts  of  state  library  money,   . 
accounts  of  normal  schools, 
accounts  of  agents, 
accounts  of  public  libraries, 
draw  orders  in  favor  of  districts  having  a  board 
of  education,      .  .  .  .  . 

to  distribute  iacome  of  school  fund  and  annual 
State  appropriation,      .  .  .  . 

to  draw  orders  in  favor  of  town  supporting  evening 
schools,    ...... 

to  draw  order  for  high  school  tuition  fees,  . 
to  draw  order  for  conveyance  gprant, 
to  withhold  school  dividend  if  hygiene  not  taught, 
may  make  deduction  from  public  money,    . 
sue  for  misapplied  money, 
deduct  forfeiture, 
returns  to, 
Compulsory  education, 
Condemnation  of  land  for  school  purposes 
Consolidation  of  districts, 

towns  may  vote 


by  ballot, 
at  annual  meeting^ 
form  of  ballot, 
method  of  procedure, 
vote  takes  efiEect  when, 
pay  expenses  of  schools, 
committee,  first, 

subsequent, 
election, 
qualifications.    . 
minority  representation, 
term  of  office,   . 
number,  how  determined, 
classification,     . 
powers  and  duties, 
adjustment  of  property  and  debts, 
appraisement,   . 
payment, 
permanent  funds,  management  of, 
joint  districts,  notice  of  abolition  of, 

mode  of  paying  debts, 

collecting  taxes, 
libraries,  school, 
expenses,  how  paid, 


193 
121 

18 

9 

8 

15 

27 
269 

63 

233 

79 
70 

74 

44 

227 

228 

114 

122,  220,  223 

17 
209  (see  174-177) 
189 
189 
190 
190 
190 
190 

191 
201 
192 
193 
192 
192 
193 

193 
192 
193 
and  note. 
196 


195 


196 
197 

199 
202 
204 
205 
200 
201 
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Consolidation  of  districts  abandonment  after  five  years, 

when  takes  effect,     . 
.  districts,  reimbursement  of  town  for  expenses, 
town  committee  becomes  Board  of 

School  Visitors,     . 
effect  of  vote  to  reestablish, 
condemnation  of  land  for  school  purposes, 

209  (see 
Constables,  special,  to  arrest  for  truancy, 
appointed  by  selectmen, 
nominated  by  school  visitors, 
may  arrest  for  disturbance  of  schools, 

for  disturbance  of  school  meetings, 
for  damage  to  school  property,  . 
County  Homes,  schools  in,  . 
Conveyance  (see  Transportation). 

^^Times,  •■•«••• 

offenses  against  the  person,  .        . 

public  property,  . 
public  peace  and  safety, 
public  policy, 

Damages,  assessment  of,  when  taking  land  for  site  of  school- 
house,       .... 
Danbury,  special  act  relating  to  schools, 
Dependent  and  neglected  children,  homes 
Deposit  fund,  town,  . 

income  of  paid  to  town  treasury, 
Derby  School  District,  special  act  relating  to  schools, 
Distribution  of  public  money. 
Districts,  duties  and  powers, 
how  formed, 
united, 
altered, 
dissolved, 
'  divided, 
are  corporations, 
powers,  maybe  sued, 

hold  real  estate, 
hold  personal  property, 
build  schoolhouses, 
establish  schools, 
purchase  school  apparatus, 
maintain  school  library, 
employ  teachers, 
pay  wages, 
lay  taxes,- . 
conduct  schools, 
boundary  lines, 

record  of, 
settlement  of. 


how  provided, 


Section 
191 
207 
206 

208 
207 

174-177) 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 
86-94 

309-319 
309 
311.  312 
313,  314 
315-319 

175.  176 
page  97 

295 

246-255 

229 

page  98 

223 

137 
135 
135 
135 
135 
136 

137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
138 
138 
139 
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Districts,  alteration  or  abolition  of, 

parts  of  districts, 
disposition  of  fnnds, 
notice, 
consolidation  of ,    . 

division  of,  .... 

lying  in  two  or  more  towns, 
settlement  of  proportions  of  indebtedness  of 
power  of  Superior  Court  in  premises, 
employment  and  payment  of  teachers  by, 
enumeration  in,     . 
expenses  to  be  paid  by  town, 
first  meeting,  how  called, 
formation,  alteration,  and  dissolution,  . 

notice  of, 

formation,  alteration,  and  dissolution,  appeal  to  Supe- 
rior Court, 
procedure,    . 
funds  and  property  on  consolidation  or  division 
jurisdiction  over,  if  lying  in  several  towns, 
may  establish  kindergarten  schools, 
may  take  land  for  site  of  schoolhouse,    . 
may  require  bond  of  treasurer  and  collector, 
may  establish  kindergarten, 
meetings, 

when  held, 
where  held, 
notice  of, 

what  to  specify, 
check  list  for  voting  in, 
legal  voters  in,  . 
penalty  for  illegal  vote, 
inmates  of  almshouse  cannot  vote, 
conduct  of,        . 
adjournment,    . 
registry  list, 

vote  by  ballot,  how  ordered  and  taken, 
special,  to  vote  by  ballot, 
may  choose  own  moderator,  . 
annual,  for  election  of  officers, 
neglect  to  maintain  school, 

receive  no  State  aid  in  such  case, 
officers,        ..... 

names  to  be  reported  by  clerk  to  school  visitors 
records  of ,  . 

penalty  for  refusing  access  to, 
boundary  lines, 
situated  in  di£ferent  towns,  money  how  distributed, 
committee  shall  employ  teachers  when  authorized, 
may  appoint  school  physician,     . 


Section 
135 

13s 

143 
140 

143 
136 

136 

144 

14S 

137 

187,  3l8 

333.  335 
50 

135 

140 

141 
14a 

143 

147 

39 

174 
166 

39 

150,  186 

150 

151 
152 

15* 
156 

153 
159 
154 
155 
156 

155 
156 

157 

159 
160 

168 

168 

160 

163 

138 
167 

138 
242,  243 

1X9*  213 
283 
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Section 
Districts,  schoolhonse  must  be  satisfactory  to  board  of  school 

visitors,    .....  169 

schoolhonse  plan  must  be  approved  by  board  of  school 

visitors,    .  170 

site,  how  changed,  ....  171 

may  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  school .  173 

non-resident  pupils  in,      .....  172 

extra  expenses,  incurred  by        ...           .  340 

formed  from  school  society,         ....  60 

registry  list,           ......  155 

school  in,  not  kept  according  to  law,  327 

tax  in  dty,  .......  237 

time  of  payment  to,          ....           .  335 

voters  in,     .......    153,154 

warnings,  power  of  Superior  Court,  141 
to  receive  no  State  or  town  money  unless  report  made 

to  school  visitors,    .....  241 

nor  unless  a  suitable  schoolhonse  provided,  169 

under  act  of  1841, ......  146 

joint,  situated  in.  different  towns,  147 

provision  to  be  made  for  scholars  when  no  school,  239 

union  of  small,       ......  239 

District  committee,  election  of ,      .  160 

must  have  a  majority,          ...  162 
duties  of,         ....           .    186,  187 

enumeration  of  children  by,             .  218 
to  be  reported  to  school  visitors,  187 
limitation  of  power,  .  188 
must  be  resident  of  district,  160 
names  to  be  reported  to  State  Board  6f  Edu- 
cation,     .....  124 

in  large  districts,  number  of,  161 

how  chosen,  161 

penalty  for  failure  to  call  district  meeting,  186 

term  of  office,             ....  160 

in  larger  districts,  161 

visitation  of  schools  by,       .  186 

vacancies  filled  by  school  visitors,  .  164 
may  call  special  meetings   of  abolished 

districts,  .....  203 

agent  ex  officio  of  district,    .  .    134,  185 

powers  and  duties : 

give  notice  of  meetings,  •    152,  186 

special,  ,186 

provide  school  rooms,                   ^  .  186 

visit  schools,  .....  186 

provide  text-books,    .  186 

suspendinoorrig^ble  pupils, .  186 
report  to  the  board  of  school  visitors,         .    187,  241 

limitation  of  power  to  make  contracts,  188 
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Section 
District  committee,  may  employ  teacher,  .  .    119, 2x3 

shall  not  employ  teacher  beyond  term  of 

office,        .....  119 

majority  required  to  elect,                .  162 
vacancies  in  large  districts,  how  filled,  161 
Ecclesiastical  society,  land  of,  not  to  be  taken  for  site  of  school- 
house,       .....  177 

Elections,  city  and  town,  how  contested,  ...         *  loa 

Election  of  district  officers,  failure.            ....  164. 

school  officers,         ......  270 

educational  purposes,                                 .  271 

Employer  must  obtain  certificate  for  children  under  sixteen,     .  24 

must  be  signed  by  registrar,  town 

clerk,  teacher,  or  custodian,    .  34 

keep  on  file  certificate  of  age,    ....  24 

-show  certificate  to  the  secretary  or  agent  of  the  State 

Board  of  Education,            ....  34 

show  certificate  to  the  town  school  officers,  24 

penalty  for  failure  to  have  age  certificate,       .  24 
Employment  of   children  under  fourteen,    forbidden   during 

school  hours,  21 

penalty,  21 

prohibited  in  certain  establishments,  23 

Employment  of  children  in  non-lawful  occupations,  309 

Enumeration  of  children,  by  district  committee,  .    187,  218 

in  joint  districts,           .           .  187 
by  school  visitor  or  person  appointed 

by  school  visitors,      .                        .  218 

by  town  school  committee,                 .  221 

fees  for,  .....  218 

form  of  return  to  school  visitors,        .  219 

correction  of  return,     .           .           .  220 
certificate  to  Comptroller  by  school 

visitors,           ....  220 

penalty  for  refusing  to  give  age  of 

child,         .           .                       .  222 

in  county  homes,           ...  88 
Estimate,  of  cost  of  schools  for  each  year  by  school  visitors  and 

selectmen,                                                       .           .  231 

Evening  schools,  towns  may  establish,      ....  80 

towns  having  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants 

must  establish,           ....  76 

attendance  compulsory  at,         .           .  ,        .  78 

taw  as  to,  how  enforced,            ...  78 

all  three  school  visitors  shall  supervise,  77 

returns  to  Comptroller,  ....  79 

branches,  ......  76 

petition  for  high  school  branches,  76 

duties  of  school  officers,  ....  77 

state  grant  to.  yg 
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Evening  schools,  state  grant  to,  method  of  obtaining, 

number  of  sessions, 

towns  may  be  relieved   from   establishing 
when,     ..... 

report  of  to  state  board  of  education,  . 
Examination,  of  teachers  by  school  visitors, 

State  Board  of  Education, . 
town  school  coipmittee, 
board  of  education, 
Excuses,  legal,  for  non-attendance,  lack  of  clothing, 

'  mental  or  physical  disability 

Exits  from  public  buildings,  .... 

Expenses,  of  teachers*  meetings, 

schools  in  consolidated  districts, 
in  city  school  districts,    .... 

of  maintaining  schools,   .... 

estimates  of,         ....  . 

in  excess  of  appropriation, 
Expulsion  of  pupils,  ...... 

Eyesight,  tests  prepared  by  state  board  of  education,     . 

used  by  teachers  when, 
may  be  examined  by  school  physician,   . 

Factories,  inspection  of  by  school  visitors  or  school  committee, 
Pees,  of  assessors  of  taxes,  .... 
magistrates  on  prosecution  of  vagrants,  . 
school  visitors,  for  enumeration  of  children, 
officers,  for  arresting  truants, 
registrars  for  recording  date  of  birth. 
Fire  escapes,  . 

Flag,  exercises  to  be  held,    .... 
Flags,  to  be  provided  by  selectmen, 
penalty  for  not  furnishing,  . 
foreign  not  to  be  displayed, . 

penalty. 
Forfeitures,  for  delay  in  making  returns,  . 

making  fraudulent  certificate,     . 
misapplication  of  school  moneys, 
neglect  to  support  schools, 
of  clerk  to  furnish  access  to  records,  penalty, 

report  names  of  district  offi- 
cers   to    school    visitors, 
penalty, 
by  selectmen  for  failure  to  provide  flags, 
if  schools  not  kept  according  to  law, 
remitted  by  secretary  of  State  Board  of  Educa 
tion,         ..... 
'Form,  of  return  of  enumeration  by  a  committee,  . 

school  visitor, 
certificate  of  school  visitors  to  comptroller,       .    , 
Fraudulent  certificates,         ..... 


Section 
79 
79 

8l 

79 
Ii8 

4 
195 
ii8 

IS 

i8 

290 

2 
201 
237 

233.  235 

231 

235 
186 

5 
5 

286 

28 
181 

34 
218 

33 
24 

291 

53 

52 

54 

319 

319 
113,  114 

245 

228 
238 
167 


163 

54 
10 

244 
219 
220 
223 
245 
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Ponds,  schoolp  disposition  of  on  alteration  of  districts,    . 

disposition  of  on  abolition  of  districts, 

repeal  of  vote  of  abolition, 
income  of  society  or  district, 

town  deposit  fund,  239, 

permanent,  treasurer  to  be  elected, 

Girls*  Connecticut  Industrial  School  (see  Connecticut  Industrial 

School  for  Girls), 

i^agrant,  committed  to  Connecticut  Industrial  School  at 

request  of  parent  or  guardian, 

procedure  (see  Truants). 

Governor  shall  designate  arbor  and  bird  day, 

Graded  schools,  may  be  established. 

Grant,  high  school,    .... 

amount  of, 

procedure  for  obtaining, 
library,  school, 
public, 
evening  school, 
state,  on  basis  of  enumeration, 

average  attendance, 
method  of  payment, 
average  attendance. 

Health. 

officers,  powers  and  duties 

town, 
examination  of  children  as  to, 
High  school,  subjects  may  be  taught  in  evening  schools 
town  may  establish,  . 
committee  of ,  . 

elected  by  ballot, 
number, 
tie, 

vacancies,  how  filled, 
may  employ  teachers  when  author- 
ised, .... 
duties  of  school  visitors  or  town  school  committee, 
powers  of  school  visitors  or  town  school  committee 
over, 

shall  superintend, 

examine  teachers, 
give  certificates, 
visit  schools, 
revoke  certificates 
State  aid  for  library,  . 
support  of, 

town   not   maintaining  high   .school    may   pay 
tuition  fees  of  children  in  non-local  school,  when. 


143 
X99 


330 

248,  253 

55 


301-304 
304 

51 

137 
6B 

69 

70 

216 

267 

79 
223 

224 

224 

224 

279-294 

293 
294 

286 

76 

65 
66 

66 
66 
66 

67 

119,  213 
III 

67 
67 
.  67 
67 
67 

67 
216 

65 

68 
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High  school  ttiition  fees,  .     *     . 

paid  by  town  treasurer, 
cost  of  conveyance  to,  ...  . 

approved  by  state  board  of 
education  for  conveyance 
grant, 
endowed,  state  board  of  education  may  examine, 
state  board  of  education  may  approve, 
incorporated,  state  board  of  education  may  ex- 
amine,        .  .  %  . 
state  board  of  education  may  ap- 
prove, 
Hygiene,  examination  in,     . 
must  be  taught,  . 
must  be  taught  in  normal  schools, 
not  to  be  taught  in  high  schools, 
normal  schools  must  teach, 
penalty  for  failure  to  teach. 

Imbeciles,  school  for,  ...... 

Improvements,  towns  must  be  reimbursed  for,  .  * 

Incidentals,  money  raised  to  secure  state  aid  for  library, 

expended  for  books  for  indigent  pupils, 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  who  may  be  sent  to, 

what  authority  may  commit,  . 
Instruction  of  children.  ..... 

agent  to  secure. 
Irregularity  of  attendance,     ..... 

Janitors,  may  be  appointed  constables  by  selectmen, 
Joint  board  of  school  visitors  and  selectmen: 

action  if  expenditure  exceeds  appropriation, 

action  if  expenses  unnecessary  and  extravagant, 

meeting  of, 

notify  committees  of  estimated  cost, 

fix  wages  of  teachers, 
incidental  expenses,  . 

notify  districts  of  estimates, 

records  of, 

appropriation  by  to  districts, 

expenses  of, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  prosecution  of  truants  before. 

Kindergarten  schools,  may  be  established,  . 

who  may  attend. 


Section 

69 
7a 


73 
71 
71 

71 

71 
118 

43 
43 
43 
43 

44 

308 

206 

216 

186 

36.  304 

304 

17 

6 

17 
37 

235 
240 
231 
231 
233 
233 
233 

834 
242 

243 
32 

39 
39 


Labor,  child,  see  Employment. 

Law,  school  kept  according  to, 

to  be  maintained,  required  by, 

of  higher  order  than  is  required  by, 

Leaving  certificates,    .... 
granted  by  school  officers,  . 


123,  227,  235 

233 
240 

19 

19 
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Libraries,  penalties  for  injuries  to  books, 
school,  account  of  state  aid  to, 
committee, 

duties, 
establishment  of, . 
expenses  incurred  by  districts  reckoned  among 

incidental  expenses,     . 
selection  of  books  for, 
state  aid  to, 

based  upon  actual  attendance, 
in  consolidated  districts,  . 
supervision   of,  by  school  visitors,  or  town 

school  committee, 
joint  board  may  appropriate  money, 
town  school  conunittee  may  appropriate  money 
appropriation  expended  by  committee, 
books  and  apparatus  property  of  town, 
public, 

establishment, 
,       appropriation  to, 
gifts  to. 
directors,    . 

election  of, 

women  elig^ible  to  board, 
state  grant  to,        . 
Library  committee,  Connecticut  public,  constitution  of. 

expenses  of, 
duties, 

women  eligible  to, 
reports  to, 
expenditure  for  free  public  libra 

ries,    . 
shall  report  to  the  governor, 
state  treasurer  shall  pay  bills  of, 
Matron,  may  be  appointed. 

Maintenance  of  public  schools  in  consolidated  towns. 
Majority  required  to  elect  district  officers,  . 
Manchester,  ninth  district,  special  act  relating  to  schools. 
Manufactories,  inspection  of,  by  school  officers. 
Meetings,  district  (see  District  Meetings). 

penalty  for  disturbing,      .... 
Minors*  not  to  loiter  or  play  in  billiard  or  pool  rooms. 
Model  primary  schools,  at  normal  schools,  . 
Moderator,  chosen  in  district  meetings. 

powers  of,  ..... 

penalty  for  neglect  to  make  return. 
Music,  towns  may  direct  school  visitors  or  town  s«.liool  committee 
to  employ  teacher  of. 
salary  of  teachers, 
towns  shall  [^y  salary. 


312 

8 

121 

121 

137 

216 
216 
216 

2X6 


III,  216 
217 

217 

131,  2X7 

256-269 

256 

257 
259 
260 
261 
265 
267 
262 
262 
263,  264 
265 
266 

268 
263 
269 

288 

201 

163 

p.  100 

28 

314 

318 

16 

159 
272 

lOI 

4S 
4a 
42 
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Section 

43. 

2IO 

Ii8 

P- 

lOI 

P- 

I02 

P- 

103 

P- 

106 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

Narcotics,  effects  of,  tanght.  . 

ezamiDation  in  effects  of, 
Naugatnck,  special  act  relating  to  schools,  . 
Neglected  children  (see  Dependent  Children). 
New  Britain,  special  act  relating  to  schools, 
New  Haven,  special  act  relating  to  schools. 
New  London,  special  act  relating  to  schools, 
Normal  School,  annual  appropriation, 

state  board  of  education  shaU  maintain, 
maintenance,  .... 

training  schools,  condition  concerning^    . 

agreement    to    establish    au 
thorized, 
ntmiber  of  pupils,  rules  concerning  admission, 
tuition  gratuitous,  .... 
persons  admitted  must  declare  intention  to  teach 

in  state,    . 
town  school  officers  send  names  of  suitable  can 

didates,     ..... 
fcmds  expended  by  state  board  of  education, 
appointment  of  teachers,  . 
account  filed  semiannually  with  comptroller, 
report  to  the  governor  annually,  . 
model  schools  established  by  state  board  of  edu 

cation,       ..... 
must  teach  hygiene, 
Norwalk,  special  act  relating  to  schools, 
Norwich,  Falls  district,  special  act  relating  to  schools, 

Greeneville  district,  special  act  relating  to  schools. 
Notice,  of  district  meeting,    ..... 

proposition  to  form,  alter,  or  unite  school  districts, 
abolition  of  district, 
Nurse,  may  be  appointed. 

Oath,  of  clerk,  .... 

person  enumerating  children, 
school  visitors  to  returns,    . 
may  be  administered  by  school  visitors,  all  three. 
Offenses,  against  public  property,    . 

policy, 

peace  and  safety,  . 
the  person, 
health  and  safety. 
Orange,  Union  School  District  of,  special  act  relating  to  schools,     p.  iii 


P- 
P- 
P- 


13 

14 
15 
15 

15 
15 

16 

43 
107 
107 
109 

15a 
140 
202 
288 

160 
219 
220 
128 

3".  31a 
315-3x9 

313.  314 

309 

279-294 


Parents,  must  cause  children  to  attend,  17 

must  cause  children  to  be  instructed  in  certain  subjects,  17 

must  cause  children  over    fourteen  to  attend  when 

notified  by  town  school  officers,  19 

must  pay  fee  for  recording  age  of  child,  .  .24 

notice  of  infectious  disease  to  be  given  to,  .  287 


134 


if. 


•I 


Parents,  shall  make  oath  to  age  of  child,    .  .  .  . 

shall  supply  evidence  of  age,         .  .  .  . 

penalties  for  failure  to  instruct  children,  . 

false  statement  concerning  age  of  child,  . 
to  be  notified  of  hearing  in  truancy  cases, 
Paupers,  what  may  vote  in  district  meeting, 
P^alties,  for  not  instructing  children  under  one's  care,  . 

employment  of  children  under  fourteen  during  school 
hourSi      ....... 

employment  of  children  under  fourteen  in  factories 
and  stores,  ...... 

failure  to  have  age  certificates  of  children  under  i6, 
illegal  employment  of  children,   .  .  .  . 

false  statement  as  to  age  of  children  by  parents, 

refusal  to  give  name  and  age  of  child,   . 

delay  in  making  returns,  ..... 

illegal  voting  at  district  meetings, 
refusing  to  accept  school  office  or  perform  its  duties, 
failure  to    report  names  of   district   committees  to 
school  visitors,    ..... 

refusing  access  to  school  records, 
failure  to  call  district  meeting, 
failure  to  support  schools, 
fraudulent  certificate  by  a  school  visitor  or  town  school 
committee,  ..... 

for  selectmen's  neglecting  to  provide  flag, 
for  false  testimony  by  women  as  to  qualifications  for 
voting,     ...... 

injuries  to  schoolhouse,     .... 

employing  children  in  exhibitions,  etc., 

permitting  minors  in  pool  room, 

interrupting  schools,         .... 

Physicians,  school  appointment  of,  ... 

duties,      ...... 

children  to  be  referred  to  for  examination,     . 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  text-books, 

instruction  in,     . 

teachers  must  pass  examination  in, 
penalty  if  not  taught,     . 
Plurality  elects  town  officers,  .... 

does  not  elect  district  committee. 
Police,  may  arrest  truants,     ..... 

Police  Court,  prosecution  of  truants  before, 
Pool-rooms,  minors  not  permitted  in. 
Private  schools,  attendance  at,         . 

must  keep  registers, 

prescribed  by  state  board  of  educa 
tion,    .... 

subject   to   inspection   by  agent  of 
state  board  of  education,    . 
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Private  schools,  must  make  reports  and  returns*   . 

no  financial  report,     . 
Probate  Courts,  may  commit  girls  to  Connecticut  industrial 

school,   . 
Property,  how  divided,  in  case  of  joint  districts,    . 
Public  money,  how  drawn,    ..... 

annual  appropriation  and  distribution, 
how  paid  when  districts  lie  in  several  towns, 
withheld  if  district  has  no  schoolhouse, 

district  committee  fail  to  re- 
port to  school  visitors, 
misapplication  of,  penalty  for, 
Pupils,  how  admitted  to  Normal  schools,     . 

disobedient  may  be  suspended  or  expelled, 
poor  may  have  books  provided, 
non-resident,  may  be  admitted  to  school  when,     . 
Records,  of  districts  to  be  opened  to  inspection,    . 

pertaining  to  schools,  to   be   preserved   and   trans 
mitted,      ...... 

of  town,  to  contain  district  bounds, 

district  bounds,  . 
town  school  committee,      .... 

board  of  school  visitors,     .... 

Reform  School,  who  may  be  sent  to,  .  .  .      297 

what  authority  may  commit. 
Reformation,  of  children, 

Reg^isters,  for  schools,  form  of,  prescribed  by  state  board  of 
education, 
kept  by  teachers,  .... 

returned  by  teachers,      .... 

supplied  to  private  schools. 
Registrars  of  births,  may  issue  certificate  of  age, . 

compensation,       ..... 

of  voters — duties  of,       .... 

Registry  lists,  how  prepared,  .... 

compensation  for  preparing. 
Report,  to  Governor  by  state  board  of  education,  . 

Secretary  of  state  board  of  education,  by  agent, 

school  visitors, 

by  town  school  committee, 

board  of  education, 

school  visitors,  by  acting  visitors, 

district  committees, 
towns,  by  secretary  of  board  of  visitors  or  town  school 

committee,  .  .  .  •  . 

towns,  by  school  committees,     . 

school  visitors  and  selectmen, 
districts  by  board  of  education, . 
libraries,  to  Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee 
normal  school  to  Governor, 
on  oath  before  school  officers, 
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Section 

District  committee,  may  employ  teacher,  .  .    119, 213 

shall  not  employ  teacher  beyond  term  of 

office,        .                       .            .            .  119 

majority  required  to  elect,     .            .  162 
vacancies  in  large  districts,  how  filled,  16 z 
Ecclesiastical  society,  land  of,  not  to  be  taken  for  site  of  school- 
house,       .....  177 

Elections,  city  and  town,  how  contested,    ....         *  loa 

Election  of  district  officers,  failure,            ....  164 

school  officers,         ......  270 

educational  purposes,  271 

Employer  must  obtain  certificate  for  children  under  sixteen,     .  24 

must  be  signed  by  registrar,  town 

clerk,  teacher,  or  custodian,    .  24 

keep  on  file  certificate  of  age,    ....  24 

-show  certificate  to  the  secretary  or  agent  of  the  State 

Board  of  Education,            ....  24 

show  certificate  to  the  town  school  officers,  24 

penalty  for  failure  to  have  age  certificate,       .  24 
Employment  of   children  under  fourteen,    forbidden   during 

school  hours,  21 

penalty,            ......  21 

prohibited  in  certain  establishments,  23 

Employment  of  children  in  non-lawful  occupations,  309 
Enumeration  of  children,  by  district  committee,                        -1871  218 

in  joint  districts,           .            .            .  187 
by  school  visitor  or  person  appointed 

by  school  visitors,      .            .            .  218 

by  town  school  committee,  221 

fees  for,  .....  218 

form  of  return  to  school  visitors,        .  219 

correction  of  return,     .            .           .  220 
certificate  to  Comptroller  by  school 

visitors,           ....  220 

penalty  for  refusing  to  give  age  of 

child,         ....  222 

in  county  homes,           ...  88 
Estimate,  of  cost  of  schools  for  each  year  by  school  visitors  and 

selectmen,                                                      .  231 

Evening  schools,  towns  may  establish,      ....  80 

towns  having  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants 

must  establish,           ....  76 

attendance  compulsory  at,         .           •  ^  78 

law  as  to,  how  enforced,            ...  78 

all  three  school  visitors  shall  supervise,  77 

returns  to  Comptroller,  ....  79 

branches,  ......  76 

petition  for  high  school  branches,  76 

duties  of  school  officers,  ....  77 

state  grant  to,      .  79 
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Evening  schools,  state  grant  to.  method  of  obtaining, 

number  of  sessions, 
towns  may  be  relieved   from    establishing 

when,     ..... 
report  of  to  state  board  of  education,  . 
Examination,  of  teachers  by  school  visitors. 

State  Board  of  Education. . 
town  school  coipmittee, 
board  of  education. 
Excuses,  legal,  for  non-attendance,  lack  of  clothing, 

'  mental  or  physical  disability 

Exits  from  public  buildings, 
Expenses,  of  teachers*  meetings,     . 

schools  in  consolidated  districts, 
in  city  school  districts,     . 
of  maintaining  schools,    . 
estimates  of, 

in  excess  of  appropriation, 
Expulsion  of  pupils,  . 

Eyesight,  tests  prepared  by  state  board  of  education,     . 

used  by  teachers  when, 
may  be  examined  by  school  physician,   . 

Factories,  inspection  of  by  school  visitors  or  school  committee, 
Pees,  of  assessors  of  taxes,  .... 
magistrates  on  prosecution  of  vagrants,  . 
school  visitors,  for  enumeration  of  children, 
officers,  for  arresting  truants, 
registrars  for  recording  date  of  birth, 
Fire  escapes,  . 

Flag,  exercises  to  be  held,    .... 
Flags,  to  be  provided  by  selectmen, 
penalty  for  not  furnishing,  . 
foreign  not  to  be  displayed, . 

penalty, 
Forfeitures,  for  delay  in  making  returns,  . 

making  fraudulent  certificate,     . 
misapplication  of  school  moneys, 
neglect  to  support  schools, 
of  clerk  to  furnish  access  to  records,  penalty, 

report  names  of  district  offi 
cers    to    school    visitors 
penalty, 
by  selectmen  for  failure  to  provide  flags, 
if  schools  not  kept  according  to  law, 
remitted  by  secretary  of  State  Board  of  Educa 
tion,         ..... 
'Form,  of  return  of  enumeration  by  a  committee,  . 

school  visitor, 
certificate  of  school  visitors  to  comptroller.       .    . 
Fraudulent  certificates,         ..... 
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Retams  (see  Blanks). 

to  Comptroller  by  district  boards  of  edacation,  . 

school  visitors, 
form  of, 
to  be  lodged  with  town  treas- 
urers, 
Retams,  school  visitors  by  district  committee, 

correction  of, 
what  included  in 
public  money  withheld  if  returns  not  made. 
Revocation  of  teachers'  certificates, 

Safety,  public,  ...... 

Salary  of  superintendent,      ..... 

part  to  be  paid  by  supervision  district 
teachers,  when  to  be  paid, 
Sanitation,      ...... 

of  schoolhouses. 
penalty  if  inadequate,  . 
Scholars,  admission  of  nonresident, 

indigent,  may  be  furnished  with  books, 
returns  of,  between  certain  ages, 
suspension  or  expulsion  of, 
Schools,  branches  taught  in, 
must  be  maintained, 

how  long  annually, 
open  to  children  over  five, 

over  four  in  certain  cases, 
neglect  of  district  to  keep, 
union  of  small,       .... 

penalty  for  disturbing, 

when  discontinued,  provision  for  the  children, 

visitation  of, 

by  committee, 
kindergarten, 
evening, 
trade,  ..... 

for  boys,  truants  may  be  committed  to,  . 
School  books  (see  Text-Books). 
School  committees,  town,     .... 

meetings  of,  how  called, 

secretary,  duties  of, 

appoint  acting  visitor, 

examine  teachers, 

cannot  be  employed  as  teacher, 

approve  library  books  and  apparatus, 

make  returns  of  persons  over  four  and 

under  sixteen, 
return  to  State  Board  of  Education 
the  names  and  addresses  of  teachers, 
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School  committees,  town,  hear  parents  when  school  accommoda- 
tions not  furnished,  . 
select  books  for  libraries, 
make  rules  for  management  of  books 
shall  superintend  high  schools, 

evening  schools, 
inspect  factories, 
may  consent  to  attendance  in  non*local 

high  schools,  . 
may  consent  to  conveyance  grant, 
may  appoint  superintendent,  . 

may  fix  salary,    . 
may  organize  supervision  district, 
may  admit  to  school  children  over 

four,    . 
may  purchase  and  loan  text-books  to 

pupils, 
may  make  regulations, 
may  prescribe  studies, 
must  choose  officers,  •  . 
must  prescribe  rules,  . 
must  prescribe  text-books, 
must  superintend  school  libraries, 
must  approve  plans  for  schoolhouses, 
must  superintend  high  and  graded 
schools,  .... 

must  certify  average  number  attend- 
ing evening  schools  to  Comptroller, 
must    certify    to    Comptroller    that 
schools  have  been  kept  according 
to  law,  .... 

must  report  to  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion concerning  evening  schools,    . . 
must  report  to  town, 
secretary  shall  certify  salary  of  super- 
intendent to  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 
may  petition  for  superintendent, 
may  prescribe  supplementary  books, 
may  require  children  to  be  vaccinated 
shall  preserve  books  and  documents 
may  administer  oath,   .. 
may  appoint  school  physicians, 
two-thirds  vote  of  to  change  text-books, 
officers,  . 
School  fund,  distribution  of  income  of, 

to  districts  lying  in  two 

or  more  towns, 

to  towns  forming  single 

districts, 
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School  ftmd,  distribation  of  income  of,  to  districts  formed  from 

societies, 
Schoolhouse,  authority  of  districts  as  to.  . 

is  a  pubUc  baildincf ,   .... 

change  of  site  of,       .... 

fixing  site  for,  .... 

must  be  kept  to  satisfaction  of  sdiool  visitors, 
penalty  for  injuring,  .... 

entering,  .... 

Schoolhonse,  plans  must  be  approved  by  school  visitors, 

support  withdrawn  from  districts  having  none, 
taking  land  for  site,  .... 

land  of  ecclesiastical  society  not  to  be  taken, 
use  of,  out  of  school  hours  decided  by  district, 
to  be  provided  with  safe  exits, 
to  be  kept  dean  and  wholesome, 
to  be  well  ventilated, 
Schoolhouses,  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  within  two 

hundred  feet  of,  not  to  be  granted. 
School  societies  (see  Societies,  school). 
School  visitors  (see  Visitors,  school). 
School  year,  begins  July  15,  ends  July  14, 

length  of  term  in  weeks. 
Selectmen,  duties  and  powers,  ...         50  and  note,  p.  30 

to  draw  order  on  treasurer  for  payment  of  bills  for 
text-books  bought  by  acting  visitor  for  indigent 
children,         .... 

hear  appeal  from  town  school  officers, 
may  require  school  officers  to  make  legal  arrange- 
ments,   ...... 

shall  manage  town  property  pertaining  to  schools, 
cause  boundary  lines  of  districts  to  be  recorded 
call  first  meeting  in  new  district, 
must  approve  commitment  of  truants,  . 
may  allow  fees  for  arresting  truants,    . 
may  appoint  special  constables  to  arrest  truants, 
must  leave  warning  of  town  meeting  with  town  clerk 
determine  number  of  town  school  committee, 
to  furnish  flag,     .... 

duties  in  connection  with  debts  of  district, 
joint  board  with  school  visitors. 
Sentence,  suspension  of,        . 
Sheriffs,  may  arrest  truants, .... 

Site  for  schoolhonse,  fixing,  .... 

appeal  to  superior  court, 
taking  land  for, 

land  of   ecclesiastical   society   not 
taken  for, 
Small  schools,  discontinuance  of ,      . 
School  money,  misapplication  of ,      . 
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Secretary  of  the  board  of  visitors,  .      1 1 1 , 

state  board  of  education,  how  appointed, 

may  remit  forfeitures  in  certain  cases, 

report  to  Comptroller  hst  of  delinquent  towns, 

draw  orders  for  library  money,     . 

furnish  blanks  and  registers  to  private  schools, 

may  inspect  registers  of  private  schools, 

may  inspect  certificates  of  age,     . 

may  investigate  age  of  children,  . 

Societies,  ecclesiastical,  land  of,  may  not  be  taken  for  site  of 

schoolhouse,  .... 

school,  transfer  of  property  and  obligations, 

records  of, 

property  of , ' 

debts  and  obligations, 

organized  under  the  act  of  1855,  become  school 

districts,  .... 

choose  board  of  education, 
duties  and  powers  of  districts  so  organised, 
apportionment  of  public  money  to, 
board  of  education  of ,     . 
Special  acts  relating  to  towns,  Ansonia,    . 

Bridgeport, 
Danbury,  . 
Derby, 

Manchester,  Ninth  district, 
Naugatuck, 
New  Britain, 
New  Haven, 
New  London, 
Norwalk,     . 
Norwich,  Falls  district. 

Greeneville  district. 
Orange,  Union  school  district  of, 
Waterbury,  p 

Windham,  . 
Statistics,  town  school  comniittee,  .... 

board  of  school  visitors,  . 
Studies,  to  be  taught  in  public  schools.      . 
Superintendent  of  schools,    ..... 

how  appointed, . 
duties,     .... 
compensation,  fixed  by  the  town, 
salary  of ,  .  .  . 

duties  of ,  .  .  . 

majority  vote  to  elect,  . 
Superintendent,  employed  by  supervision  committee, 

salary,        ..... 
eligibility,  ..... 
Sapenrision  district,  how  organized, 
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Superviaion  of  schools,         ...... 

Supplies,  free,  ....... 

Superior  Court,  appeal  to,  from  proceedings  relating  to  forma- 
tion, etc.,  of  school  districts,    . 
proceedings  to  take  land  for  sites  of   school- 
houses,    ...... 

proceedings  in  case  of  consolidation  of  joint 
districts,   . 
Support  of  schools,     . 

high  schools, 
evening  schools, 
four-mill  tax. 
Support  of  schools,  forfeiture  for  neglect  by  town, 
Suspension  from  school, 


ia9-i33 


Taxes,  collectors  of,  . 

districts  may  levy, 
by  dty  districts. 


school  districts, 


139 

175 

19B 

218-335 
65 

79 

225 

186 


160,  164,  165 

137 

237 

...  .    180,  184 

137 

on  what  assessment  list  laid,  1 84,  note  i 

school  district,  mode  of  assessment,  •178,  184 

of  real  estate  lying 
partly  in  and  part- 
ly out  of  a  district,  180 
omission  from  town  list,    .  i8a 
clerical  omissions  corrected,  183 
owned  by  town,      ....  179 

board  of  relief ,        ....  181 

deduction9  for  indebtedness,  i8x 

change  of  title  after  completion  of  grand 
list,  183 

abolished  districts,  204 

selectmen  shall  collect,  20s 

town  for  high  schools,  .....  65 

equalization  in  consolidated  districts,  196 

four  nulls  for  support  of  schools,    ....  395 

Teachers,  certificates  of.       ......  118 

necessary  to  employment,  212 

revocation,  118 

duty  to  keep  registers,  215 

if    not    kept,    cannot    receive 
wages,  ....  315 

duty  to  obtain  certificates,  212 

employment  of  by  school  visitors,  .40,1x9 

district  committees,  .  213 

districts,         ....  137 

board  of  education,   .  .60,  213 

town  committee,  .    195,  213 

high  school  committee,  66.  213 

dismissal  of,  by  town  committee,  19S 


141 


Tttachers,  wages  of,  how  paid,        .... 

when  to  be  paid, 
examination  of,     .  .  60,  ii8, 

State  Board  of  Education, 
school  visitors,     . 
boards  of  education, 
town  committee, 
high  schools,  examination  of ,      . 
certificates  of ,         . 
Term  of  office,  of  district  committees, 

in  larger  districts, 
Term  of  office,  town  committees,    .... 

members  of  State  Board  of  Education,    . 
school  visitors,  .... 

Term  of  schoo),  children  must  attend  during, 
Text-books,  free. 

State  Board  of  Education  may  direct  what  shall  be 
used  in  State,  .... 

change  of,         ....  . 

on  physiology  and  hygiene,     . 
towns  may  purchase  for  free  distribution,     . 
committee  must  supply  indigent  ischolars,    . 
supplementary  reading  may  be  prescribed,  . 
purchased  by  the  town, 
to  be  furnished  to  indigent   children  ^by   acting 
visitor,  ..... 

Tie  in  election  of  school  visitors. 

Tobacco,  sale  of  to  minors,  ..... 

use  by  minors,       ..... 

Totwn  derk,  to  certify  election  of  school  visitors  to  Secretary  of 
State,      ...... 

Teachers  may  issue  certificate  of  age, 

cannot  be  school  visitor  or  member  of  town  school 
committee,         ..... 

of  music,    ...... 

in  County  Homes,  how  examined  and  appointed, 
Teachers'  meetings,  ...... 

Temporary  homes,  schools  in, 

county  commissioners  may  establish, 

employ  and  pay 
teachers, 
expense  of  paid  by  county, 
children,  how  enumerated, 
schools  open  as  in  districts, 
employment  and  payment  of  teachers, 
books  and  apparatus,    . 
examination  of  teachers, 
.  certificates  for  teachers, 
acting  visitor,     .... 
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Temporary  homes,  apportionment  of  expense  between  town  and 

county  in  certain  cases, 
expense  when  town  maintains  school. 
Towns,  mnst  furnish  school  accommodations, 

by  transportation  or  otherwise, 
procedure  when  town  refuses  or  neglects, 
hearing  by  school  visitors,    . 
appeal,  .... 

consolidation  of  districts  of,  ... 

districts  lying  in  different,  jurisdiction  over, 

expenses  of. 
Towns  may  abolish  school  districts, 

vote  how  taken, 
direct  that  teachers  may  be  employed  by  school 

visitors,  .... 

direct  that  teachers  of  music  be  employed  by  school 

visitors  or  town  school  committee, . 
establish  high  schools, 

and  choose  committee  therefor, 
establish  evening  schools, 
form,  alter,  tmite,  and  dissolve  school  districts, 
make  regulations  concerning  truants, 
appoint  truant  officers, 
take  land  for  school  purposes, 
elect  treasurer  of  permanent  school  funds,  . 
must  maintain  schools  36  weeks, 

unless  average  attendance  be 
eight  or  less,  . 
pay  expenses  of  district  schools, 

exception  if  city  in 

town  limits, 

pay  high  school  tuition  fee,  when, 

be  reimbursed  by  State  in  part  for  high  school 

tuition  fee,     .... 
pay  transportation  in  certain  cases,   . 
may  receive  high  school  conveyance  grant, 
establish  kindergarten,  . 
vote  free  text-books. 
Town  derk  may  issue  certificate  of  age,    . 
Town  school  officers: 

eligibility,  sex  no  disqualification  for  school 

office,  .  .  .  .  . 

vacancies,  how  filled,  .  .  .  . 

selectmen   may  fill  vacancies    in 

certain  cases, 

elected  by  ballot,  .  .  .  . 

when  appointed,  .... 

number  of,        .  .  .  .  . 

change  of  number  of ,  .  .  .  . 

plurality  shall  elect  except  when  otherwise 

provided.        .  .  .  .  . 
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Town  school  officers :  return  of  election, 

official  term, 
penalty  for  refusing  to  accept  or  perform 
dnties, 
Tnining  department  of  normal  schools, 
Transportation  of  children.  . 

high  school,  paid  by  town 
Treasurer,  school  district,  election  of, 
to  give  bonds,     . 
term  of  office, 
duties  of, 

town  school  funds. 
Truants,  towns  may  make  by-laws  concerning, 

impose  penalties, 
.  may  be  arrested  without  warrant, 

committed  to  Connecticut  School  for  Boys, 
prosecution  of ,       . 

fees  for  arresting,  .... 
may  be  arrested  by  special  constables,  . 
warning  and  hearing, 
judgment  may  be  suspended, 
parent  or  guardian  to  be  notified. 
Truant  officers,  ..... 

town  and  city  officers  may  appoint  under  by-law 
must  present  written  statement  of  arrest, 
Tuition  at  Normal  School  gratuitous, 

fees,  high  school,    ..... 

to  meet  extra  expenses  of  high  or  graded  schools, 
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Uniondistricts,  under  act  of  1841,  . 

of  small  districts,       .... 

scholars  to  be  provided  for, 

Vacancies,  in  State  Board  of  Education,    . 
district  committees, 
boards  of  school  visitors, 
in  town  school  committee, 
Vaccination  of  school  children, 

may  be  paid  for  by  the  town  in  some  cases, 
Vagrant  girls,  .... 

arrest  of. 
Vagrants,  regfulations  and  by-laws  concerning. 
Ventilation  of  schoolhouse,  . 
Visitors,  school,  officers, 
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classes,       . 
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election  to  be  certified  to  Secretary  of  State, 
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Visitors,  school  meetings,  how  called,  iis 

organization,         .....  no 
secretary,  duties  of,         .  1x3 
duty  to  give  certificate  to  Comptroller   that 
schools  have  been  kept  according  to 
law,         .....  2t3 
certify  to  Comptroller  concerning  even- 
ing schools,       ....  79 
give  certificate  to  selectmen  that  schools 

have  been  kept  according  to  law,     .    123,  235 
report  names  of   teachers  and  district 
committees  to  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, .  124 
make    esbmate     to   towns   of   cost   of 

schools,  .  .231,  233 

make  complaint  to  board  of  health  when 
sanitary  condition  of  schoolhouse  is 

unsatisfactory, .  .  280 
to  regulate  libraries,  111,216,217 
superintend  high  schools,  .  67,  in 
may  appoint  acting  visitor  not  of  their 

number,  116 
may  give  written  consent  to  attendance 

in  non-local  high  school,  68 

joint  duties  with  selectmen,        .  217.  231,  233,  242 

penalty  for  fraudulent  certificate  of ,  245 

power  to  administer  oath,  128 

admit  nonresident  pupils,  172 

change  sites  of  schoolhouses  in  certain 

cases,  .                       .  X71 

open  schools  in  districts  neglecting  to 

keep  one,        ....  168 

duty  to  require  vaccination  of  children,  126 

change  text-books,                     .  125 

prescribe  supplementary  reading,  125 

powers  superseded  in  districts  having  board  of 

education,          .....  62 
school  committee  to  be  board  of  visitors  if  union 

system  is  abandoned,    ....  208 

duties  and  powers,  111,118,119 

to  approve  plans  for  schoolhouses,  in 

examine  teachers,  118 

of  high  schools,  67 

sign  teachers*  certificates,  210 

give  certificates  to  teachers,  118 

of  high  schools,  67 

revoke  teachers*  certificates,  118 

of  high  schools,  67 

inspect  factories,             ...  28 
employ  teachers  when  authorized,      40,  119,  2x3 

of  music,  42 
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Visitors,  school,  duty  to  make  arraogements  for  children  to  at- 
tend school  when  there  is  no  school 
in  their  district, 
to  superintend  evening  schools, 

report  concerning 
approve  of  the  union  of  small  schools, 
make  returns  of  enumeration  to  Comp 

troller,  .... 
report  to  town,     . 
ptirchase  text-books  for  free  distribu 

tion  if  so  directed, 
may  admit  to  school  children  under  five 
may  appoint  school  physician, 
appoint  acting  visitor  (see  acting  visi 

tors),     .... 
appoint  superintendent,  . 

may  fix  salary, 
organize  supervision  district,     . 
consent  to  conveyance  grant,   . 
,  prescribe  studies, 

hear  parents  when  school  accommoda 

tions  not  furnished,     . 
report  to  State  Board  of  Education  con 

ceming  evening  schools, 
examine  teachers, 
cannot  be  employed  as  teachers, 
approve  library  books  and  apparatus, 
secretary  shall  certify  salary  of  superin- 
tendent to  State  Board  of  Education, 
superintend  high  and  graded  schools, 
prescribe  rules,     . 
prescribe  text-books, 
^tition  for  superintendent, 
approve  books  and  apparatus,   . 
appoint  high  school  committee, 
preserve  books  and  documents, 
nominate  special  constables  to  arrest 

truants,  .  .  . 

select  books  for  libraries, 
make  rules  for  management  of  books, 
secretary  of,  duties  in  relation  to  state 

grant,    . 
vacancies,  how  filled, 
Visitation  of  schools, 

schoolhouse  to  be  visited, 
register  to  be  inspected, 
library  examined,     . 
studies  investigated, 
by  district  committee. 
Voters,  legal,  in  district  meetings,  . 
list  of,  how  made  out, 
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Wages  of  teachers,  paid  by  districts, 

when  payable,  . 
certificate  necessary  to, 
Warnings  of  town,  city,  borough,  and  other  meetings, 
district  meetings,  how  given, 

what  to  specify,    . 
Waterbury,  special  act  relating  to  schools, 
Windham,  special  act  relating  to  schools,  . 
Weeks  of  school,  number  of,  .    « 

Women,  are  eligible  to  certain  offices, 
may  vote  for  school  officers, 
registration  of, 
separate  voting  lists, 
*  •  women's  ballots,  '* 
names  to  be  put  on  list  *'  to  be  made," 
to  qualify  in  same  manner  as  men, 
to  have  separate  ballot-box, 
penalty  for  false  testimony, 
Wire,  barbed,  prohibited  near  schoolhouse, 
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ADDRESS  BY  HOWELI.  CHENEY  OF  SOUTH 

MANCHESTER 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  LARGER  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

1  can  only  attempt  to  picture  our  educational  needs  as  I  see  them 
expressed  in  one  of  our  manufacturing  towns  where  the  conditions 
are  simpler  than  in  our  cities.  The  problem  presents  itself  in 
ever  changing  confusion  because  of  the  differing  needs  of  different 
populations,  the  diversities  of  school  organization  and  taxation,  and 
the  omnipresent  jealousy  of  state  interference  in  what  have  always 
been  considered  local  affairs.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
problems  of  centralizing  power  and  increased  taxation,  and  becomes 
more  involved  as  our  social  organism  becomes  more  complex.  Yet 
1  have  the  temerity  to  feel  that  it  is  in  some  ways  easier  to  work 
out  a  more  rational  school  system  from  the  experience  of  a  town  in 
which  two-thirds  of  the  twenty-five  hundred  children  enumerated 
attend  one  school,  embracing  all  branches  from  a  kindergarten  to 
a  high  school,  than  it  is  to  benefit  from  the  experience  of  the  cities, 
with  their  diversified  interests  and  occupations,  and  grades 
paralleled  in  many  districts.  Complication  makes  for  greater 
difficulties  and  not  for  direct  progress.  After  all  the  problem  is  not 
essentially  different  in  the  cities  than  in  the  larger  towns.  It  is  a 
question  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  The  problem  of  all 
industrial  centers  is  in  brief  how  to  assimilate  in  our  schools  as  in 
our  national  life  an  ever  increasing  number  of  nationalities  whose 
every  tradition  is  the  product  of  entirely  different  environment 
from  ours.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  emigrant,  a  problem  which  we 
have  been  shouldering  for  a  generation  or  more,  on  the  whole  with 
fair  success  but  without  an  adequate  perception  that  our  schools 
were  not  equal  to  meeting  its  increasing  demands. 

For  years  we  have  idealized  in  our  thoughts  the  little  red  school- 
house  on  the  hill  as  the  birthplace  of  Yankee  intelligence,  and  per- 
haps it  is  worth  while  in  passing  to  consider  in  what  its  greatness 
lay. 

First — its  attendance  was  practically  composed  of  the  few  of  one 
kind  and  not  of  the  many  of  different  conditions.  The  backward 
and  incompetent  children  were  not  kept  there  for  six  years,  and  as 
long  as  they  stayed  shifted  largely  for  themselves,  while  the 
brighter  pupils  became  the  teacher's  special  charge  in  preparation 
for  collega  It  was  a  school  notably  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
masters  as  well  as  pupils,  as  many  an  incompetent  master  found 
when  he  was  thrown  out  of  doors  by  his  more  vigorous  pupils.  But 
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the  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  it  was  a  school  without  compulsory 
attendance  for  the  children  of  few  classes,  and  practically  one 
race.  Neither  the  deficient  pupils  nor  the  physically  defective 
were  found  there  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  a  problenu 
There  was  no  compulsory  attendance  law  to  force  in  those  children 
who  proved  themselves  more  efficient  on  the  farm  than  in  school. 
Yet  in  the  small  ungraded  room  the  difficult  pupils  could  be  coached 
individually  much  better  than  in  our  crowded  classes  of  forty  to 
fifty  in  a  room.  The  short  terms  were  supplemented  by  practical 
training.  Most  of  the  boys  were  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  frxym 
the  earliest  age  of  possible  efficiency  were  made  to  feel  that  they 
were  responsible  for  specific  tasks,  which  had  to  be  done  and  well 
done  in  a  particular  manner.  Whether  the  task  was  splitting 
wood,  hoeing  com  or  bringing  the  cows  home,  a  sure  consequ^ioe 
followed  its  performance, — quite  different  from  the  "Well  done, 
Johnny,"  which  too  often  greets  the  indifferent  efforts  of  the 
modem  school  boy.  Our  present  manual  training  seems  but  a 
feeble  imitation  of  the  old  combined  school  and  farm,  where  every 
effort  was  followed  by  actual  work  and  re6i>onsibility,  which  made 
the  child  a  working  force  in  the  daily  life.  There  never  came  a 
time  when  he  left  school  to  commence  work.  There  was  no  period 
when  he  had  to  find  himself  entirely  from  the  beginning,  and  to 
realize  that  his  effectiveness  depended  upon  his  filling  some  one 
place. 

When  the  industrial  life  of  the  city  grew  up  around  the  little 
red  schoolhouse,  the  conditions  were  not  at  first  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  on  the  hill  top.  For  parallel  to  the  farm  system 
lay  the  training  by  apprenticeship.  This  included  not  only  the 
trades,  but  the  professions.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from 
the  recent  Massachusetts  report :  "Farming  was  learned  by  work  on 
the  farm,  trades  by  work  in  the  shops,  and  the  professions  of  medi- 
cine and  law  in  actual  office  work.  Still  the  systems  of  school  and 
work  did  not  conflict  with  each  other.  The  master  was  bound  by 
the  terms  of  his  indenture  to  keep  his  apprentice  at  school.  So  the 
two  forms  of  training  went  on  simultaneously  for  several  genera- 
tions, each  effective  in  its  way, — general  training  through  schools, 
industrial  training  through  apprenticeship.  The  child  and  the 
youth  were  never  out  of  touch  with  the  actual  school  of  life." 

Still  the  school  was  a  training  for  the  children  of  parents  of  like 
education  and  compulsory  attendance  had  not  yet  forced  in  the 
backward  child  nor  the  child  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 

If  we  compare  these  conditions  with  those  of  our  own  time  wc 
find  first :  our  schools  have  become  thoroughly  democratic ;  second, 
from  very  force  of  numbers  the  class  or  grade  has  supplanted  the 
individual;  and  third,  the  school  work  is  no  longer  supplemented 
by  practical  work  with  the  hands.  These  three  differences  carry 
with  them  far-reaching  consequences. 
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The  old  school  tended  toward  a  college  preparation  for  the  chil- 
dren of  educated  parents.  The  modem  crowded  city  school  is  to 
provide  a  training  for  every  race  and  for  the  children  of  parents, 
probably  not  one-half  of  whom  have  had  even  a  grammar  school 
education  as  we  understand  it,  and  not  one- tenth  of  whom  have 
graduated  from  a  high  school.  They  represent  every  European 
nation,  and  all  grades  of  uneducated  peasant  traditions.  They 
represent  every  degree  of  mental  capacity  and  physical  development. 
Many  through  generations  of  practice  have  the  capacity  to  work 
with  their  hands  rather  than  with  their  minds.  Poles,  Austrians, 
Germans,  Swedes,  Russians,  French  and  Italians,  with  numerous 
subdivisions,  are  thrown  together  with  what  results?  First:  the 
creation  of  a  pure  democracy  which  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
educational  possessions.  We  have  no  other  social  system  which 
approaches  so  nearly  to  our  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  as 
does  our  common  school.  There  every  child  measures  himself  with 
his  fellows  by  a  common  standard  and  an  equal  chance.  Second: 
in  comparing  the  modem  school  organization  with  the  old  structure 
we  find  the  grade  stands  largely  in  place  of  the  individual.  In  the 
old  ungraded  school  the  work  was  much  more  individual  and  fre- 
quently the  brightest  pupils  got  the  best  efforts  of  the  teacher.  By 
very  force  of  numbers,  we  must  supplant  individual  work  by  groups 
of  individuals  of  the  same  approximate  capacity,  and  the  progress 
of  the  new  school  depends  greatly  on  the  correctness  of  classification 
in  grades  fitting  their  abilities.  The  point  to  enforce  is  that  the 
crowded  city  school  cannot  hope  for  the  same  degree  of  success 
unless  the  average  grading  not  only  fits  the  abilities  but  meets  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  its  individuals  as  closely  as  did  the  old 
school.  The  third  characteristic  of  the  modem  school  to  especially 
note  is  that  it  has  imtil  quite  recently  followed  the  old  cultural 
traditions,  despite  its  separation  from  real  manual  work.  That  i» 
to  state  it  broadly  our  schools  in  the  best  sense  are  aiming  to 
develop  the  mental  faculties  with  little  thought  of  the  use  they  are 
to  be  put  to.  "From  the  beginning  the  purpose  of  our  training  has 
remained  unchanged,  to  promote  intelligence  as  a  basis  of  citizen- 
ship. This  ideal  of  pure  learning,  at  first  conceived  in  educating 
the  parents  of  high  intelligence,  has  maintained  its  hold  unbroken 
upon  subsequent  generations,"  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  nO' 
indication  that  our  large  schools  will  depart  from  it  Widely 
diffused  intelligence,  as  the  only  safeguard  of  a  free  state,  is  more 
deeply  rooted  in  our  educational  traditions  than  almost  any  other 
national  ideal.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  has  its  root,  in 
different  conditions  than  those  we  are  facing  to-day  and  if  later  I 
shall  plead  for  using  it  as  an  inspiration  of  allied  lines  of  energy, 
it  is  not  so  much  with  an  idea  of  abandoning  it  as  of  re-afiirming  it. 

If  we  take  the  three  dominating  tendencies  of  our  present  com- 
mon school  system:  first,  its  democracy;  second,  its  carefully 
classified  grade  system;   and  third,  its  ideal  of  intellectual  culture; 
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how  can  we  best  apply  these  controlling  influences  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  a  large  mixed  population? 

Fortunately  the  healthy  democratic  spirit  has  prepared  a  soil 
for  the  particular  planting  which  is  well  nigh  ideal  and  it  must  be 
our  g^reatest  care  to  cherish  and  maintain  it.  We  should  thank  God 
that  what  Dr  Bushnell  said  is  truer  to-day  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  "This  great  institution  of  the  common  schools  is  not  only 
part  of  the  state  but  is  imi)eriously  wanted  as  such  for  the  com- 
mon training  of  so  many  classes  and  conditions  of  people.  There 
needs  to  be  some  place,  where  in  early  childhood  they  can  be 
brought  together  and  made  acquainted  with  each  other.  .  .  . 
the  children  of  the  rich  to  feel  the  i>ower,  and  do  honor  to  the 
struggles  of  merit  in  the  lowly,  when  it  rises  above  them;  the 
children  of  the  poor  to  learn  the  force  of  benign  merit,  and  feel 
the  encouragement  yielded  by  its  blameless  victories.  Indeed  no 
child  can  be  said  to  be  well  trained,  who  has  not  met  the  children 
as  they  are,  above  him  and  below  him  in  the  seatings,  plays  and 
studies  of  the  common  schools." 

It  is  difficult  to  attribute  too  much  power  to  the  social  influence 
in  our  schools  toward  carrying  its  diversified  population.  Its  influ- 
ence has  inspired  on  common  grounds  the  intellectual  training  of 
races  separated  by  ineradicable  religious  convictions  and  preju- 
dices. It  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  study  not  only  in 
effective  tolerance  but  often  in  mutual  cooperation.  So  far  there- 
fore our  school  conditions  are  ideal  in  meeting  the  present  require- 
ments. To  preserve  their  spirit  of  social  equality  it  is  only 
necessary  to  resist  every  effort  to  divide  them  on  either  class  or 
sectarian  lines. 

We  found  the  old-fashioned  education  in  part  succeeded  because 
it  admitted  of  a  high  degree  of  individual  training.  If  the  crowded 
city  school  expects  to  meet  with  an  equal  degree  of  success  it  must 
classify  its  grades  so  that  it  will  meet  the  peculiar  individual  needs. 
And  first  among  these  needs  are  si)ecial  classes  for  non-English 
speaking  pupils  and  special  coaching  classes  for  backward  children. 
Of  equal  importance  are  classes  for  the  mentally  deficient  and  the 
incorrigibles  which  will  give  them  a  real  opportunity  and  prevent 
thoir  corrupting  tlie  healthy  children.  These  special  classes  are 
quite  as  noix^ssary  to  further  the  work  of  the  normal  child  as  that 
of  the  abnormal  l)ecause  tlie  regular  grades  cannot  carry  such 
pupils  without  nogWting  the  efficient  and  healthy  ones.  So  too 
it  is  HOOT  educational  economy  to  try  to  give  a  training  adapted  to 
the  normal  child,  to  a  child  incapable  of  receiving  it  by  usual 
methocis.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to  whether  such  work  should  be 
done  by  sikhmuI  toaoliors  working  in  the  grades  or  by  segregating 
thiv^^  un classifiable  children.  Motives  of  economy  as  well  as  the 
gimornl  practiiy  will  indicate  the  latter  course.  AH  experts  agree 
as  to  tho  nocossity  for  such  s}XH?ial  grades  and  practical  experi- 
nicnt^H  havo  iloiuonstratinl  their  efficiency.     For  the  confirmed  truant 
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and  incorrigible  boy  as  well  as  for  the  actually  mentally  deficient 
child  one  or  more  towns  could  unite  in  conducting  such  institutions 
or  classes  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  district  or  a  com- 
mxinity  alone  to  do  so. 

The  ideal  we  are  aiming  at  is  to  make  the  classification  of  the 
grades  so  exact  that  they  will  meet  the  individual  needs  as  closely 
as  did  the  best  type  of  small  ungraded  school.  We  can  only 
approach  its  efficiency  by  duplicating  its  individual  work. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  point  of  our  inheritance  of  cultural 
traditions,  minus  their  old  time  accompaniment  of  practical  work. 
These  traditions  had  their  birth  in  the  character  and  occupation  of 
our  forefathers.  But  if  the  founders  of  our  nation  idealized  intel- 
ligence as  the  only  safe  foundation  of  citizenship,  is  it  not  just  as 
important  for  us  to  insist  on  intelligence  as  the  only  effectual 
foundation  for  industrial  efficiency?  And  if  the  state  has  its 
industrial  efficiency  truly  at  heart  in  no  way  can  it  more  legiti- 
mately further  this  advance  than  in  looking  to  the  character  of  its 
industrial  workers.  It  is  just  here  as  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
schools  fail  most  radically.  And  they  fail  because  there  is  no  real 
connection  between  the  pupils'  school  life  and  the  life  of  daily  work 
they  are  going  to  lead. 

Xiet  us  trace  the  course  through  our  schools  of  the  average  child 
of  foreign  uneducated  parents.  And  though  for  simplicity's  sake 
we  illustrate  a  class  by  an  individual  I  am  sure  you  will  recognize 
tlje  experience  of  thousands  of  foreign-bom  school  children  as  well 
as  that  of  a  smaller  class  of  slowly  developing  native. children. 

The  child  enters  school  to  find  himself  dazed  by  all  of  the  con- 
fusion of  a  foreign  tongue  and  alien  habits.  If  the  school  is 
properly  graded  he  is  first  placed  in  a  class  for  non-English  speak- 
ing pupils  and  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of 
English  he  is  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  proper  grade.  The 
average  child  has  lost  anywhere  from  six  months  to  a  year  in  this 
process  and  when  he  can  finally  do  average  grade  work  he  is  older 
than  his  class-mates  and  yet  not  their  mental  equal.  If  the  school 
has  not  provided  special  classes  for  foreigners  he  strives  under  a 
heavy  handicap  to  acquire  some  English  and  still  maintain  his 
grade.  The  unfortunate  teacher  who  tries  to  carry  him  along  can 
only  do  so  by  sacrificing  the  upper  half  of  the  class.  At  the  age 
when  it  is  important  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  few  simple  clearly 
understood  ideas  his  habits  of  thought  are  confused  and  hazy  and 
he  of  course  loses  his  interest  in  that  over  which  he  has  only  a  half 
mastery.  It  takes  him  longer  to  get  well  established  on  his  feet, 
i  e  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  than  the  average  child  of  native-bom 
parents.  When  he  has  finally  learned  enough  to  keep  up  with 
regular  grade  work  he  is  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old.  What  has 
gone  before  was  slow  and  educationally  expensive  but  it  had  to  be 
done  at  any  cost  and  while  improved  manual  methods  may  hasten 
his  progress  by  stimulating  the  pupil's  interest  in  his  work  they 
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cannot  radically  change  its  direction.  He  gets  little  assistance  or 
sympathy  at  home  where  the  influences  of  illiteracy  combined  with 
those  of  the  street  are  stronger  than  the  cultural  tendencies  of  the 
school.  What  he  lacks  is  interest  in  his  studies  and  what  he  wants 
is  a  chance  to  express  himself  with  his  hands  as  well  as  with  his 
brain,  and  there  lies  the  real  opportunity  of  the  school.  Instead  of 
recognizing  its  chance  various  mental  disciplinary  experiments  are 
tried  to  awaken  his  intelligence.  In  some  schools  he  is  denied 
promotion  except  for  actual  ability  demonstrated  which  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  your  grades,  but  it  cannot  save 
a  dying  interest  and  the  child  is  left  hopelessly  behind  his  age.  Xn 
other  schools  he  is  promoted  beyond  his  ability  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  his  interest;  sometimes  I  think  because  the  teacher 
feels  she  can  do  no  more  for  him,  another  crop  of  similar  cases  is 
coming  on  and  she  had  best  pass  him  along.  In  either  case  it  is  a 
choice  of  evils  for  by  the  time  the  child  is  fourteen  years  old  the 
school  has  lost  its  opportunity  and  either  the  child  or  the  parents 
or  both  have  hopelessly  lost  their  interest. 

That  I  am  not  exaggerating  or  over-stating  this  condition  is 
proven  by  a  special  investigation  which  was  made  in  Massachusetts 
in  1906.  The  cases  of  25,000  children  were  studied  and  it  was 
found  that  of  the  children  at  work  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  only  one-sixth  had  graduated  from  grammar  schools  over 
one-half  had  not  passed  a  seventh  grade  and  one-quarter  had  not 
completed  a  sixth  grade.  This  means  in  brief  that  the  average 
schooling  of  the  future  worker  of  the  country  is  measured  by  the 
sixth  grade.  There  are  many  cases  perhaps  one-third  to  one-half 
in  which  the  parents  could  not  have  afforded  to  keep  the  child 
longer  in  school,  but  in  fully  one-half  of  the  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  child  was  more  anxious  to  leave  than  the  parents  to 
have  him:  either  he  had  reached  the  limit  of  his  mental  develop- 
ment or  the  school  had  failed  to  understand  his  case.  Of  course  it 
is  characteristic  of  our  American  life  to  feel  impatient  of  restraints 
and  to  seek  any  short  cut  that  seems  to  lead  to  wider  liberty.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purposes  to  know  whether  the  child 
or  the  parents  insisted  on  the  change.  The  important  point  to 
remember  is  that  at  between  a  sixth  and  seventh  grade  his  chances 
for  a  freer  and  broader  mental  view  are  restricted  and  as  we  will 
see  in  a  majority  of  cases  closed.  And  what  then  becomes  of  him? 
The  old  apprenticeship  system  which  taught  all  branches  of  trade 
has  practically  disappeared  and  cannot  be  revived.  In  a  modem 
factory  the  whole  of  its  machinery  is  supplanted  every  generation 
by  improved  machinery.  Consequently  the  experience  of  the  mas- 
ter worker  of  the  day  is  not  as  essential  to  the  beginner  as  it  was 
when  the  skill  and  traditions  of  a  trade  were  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  Necessarily  with  the  development  of  the  modem 
factory  system  the  apprenticeship  training  has  waned  and  nearly 
disappeared.     On  the  other  hand  the  occupations  which  are  open  to 
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children  have  decreased  in  number  and  character  as  automatic 
machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  many  of  the  simpler  operations, 
and  when  the  boy  or  girl  leaves  school  he  finds  small  choice  and 
few  developing  occupations. 

There  are  first  those  juvenile  employments  which  are  temporary 
in  their  nature  such  as  those  of  cash-girls,  messenger-boys,  news- 
boys, and  of  the  varieties  of  errand  work  in  offices  and  stores,  and  a 
similar  class  of  helpers  in  mills.  They  are  positions  which  do  not 
in  themselves  give  a  training  for  higher  places  and  are  only  stop- 
gaps until  a  maturer  age  is  reached.  They  offer  i)eculiar  dangers 
from  lack  of  discipline  and  restraint  as  the  experience  of  every 
juvenile  court  will  show. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  messenger  and  news-boys  on  the 
streets  and  young  girls  in  the  big  department  stores. 

There  is  another  group  of  unskilled  industries  ''where  the  work 
consists  of  the  repetition  of  a  single,  simple  operation,  easily 
learned  in  a  short  time,  and  in  which  the  knowledge  of  one  process 
is  not  essential  to  that  of  another."  It  does  not  often  open  the 
door  of  a  higher  branch  in  the  same  industry  or  give  a  general 
trade  training.  There  is  danger  of  the  work  being  done  under  a 
pressure  adapted  to  adult  workers  and  therefore  likely  to  arrest  the 
child's  mental  and  physical  development.  Such  employment  under 
careful  supervision  may  be  beneficial  to  the  child  and  economical 
to  the  factory,  but  I  am  afraid  the  child's  benefit  is  too  often 
sacrificed  to  the  factory's  shortsighted  economy;  for  thereby  the 
product  is  deteriorated  and  a  future  efficient  worker  is  made  an 
inefiBlcient  one. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  skilled  industries,  which  is  being  more 
and  more  closed  to  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  where  the 
work  requires  some  training,  and  offers  wider  opx>ortunities  for 
advancement  from  its  more  general  nature,  but  in  many  cases  it 
requires  more  maturity  or  more  sense  of  responsibility  than  chil- 
dren of  fourteen  possess. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  impress  is  that  the  only  callings 
which  are  open  to  children  of  fourteen  are  purely  temporary  in 
their  nature  or  are  the  repetition  of  a  single  simple  operation  per- 
formed under  pressure.  Neither  type  offers  a  general  training 
or  development  while  both  types  are  subject  to  serious  drawbacks. 
The  boy  or  girl  obtains  slight  training  in  his  work  and  there  are 
few  practical  apprenticeships  open  to  him.  He  has  freed  himself 
from  the  restraints  of  the  school  to  find  restraints  put  upon  his 
productive  ability,  as  well  as  upon  his  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment and  the  result  is  most  interesting  to  note.  Even  with  the 
two  years  start  in  time  gained  by  the  child  who  leaves  school  from 
the  sixth  grade  he  is  passed  in  wage-earning  ability  before  he  has 
reached  twenty-one  by  the  child  who  has  stayed  to  finish  his 
granmiar  school  course.  This  is  fully  proven  in  the  Massachusetts 
investigation,  and  is  a  significant  fact  to  bear  in  mind.    It  does  not 
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of  course  necessarily  mean  that  if  this  class  of  children  had  staged 
in  school  two  years  longer  they  would  have  also  commanded  a 
higher  wage,  but  it  does  show  that  the  two  years  at  work  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  have  not  made  for  increased  productive 
ability  after  maturity  and  have  in  fact  x>ermanently  limited  the 
child's  chance  of  higher  employment  and  a  wider  outlook. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  to  do  with  night  schools  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  next  glimpse  you  get  of  the  half-educated  boy 
of  the  better  sort.  By  the  time  he  is  eighteen  or  twenty  he  begins  to 
realize  that  he  is  being  left  behind  by  the  better  educated  pupil  and 
turns  to  the  night  school  and  eagerly  seizes  any  course  which  will 
open  up  to  him  a  training  for  a  higher  position.  He  is  no  longer 
forced  to  take  the  cultural  courses  and  he  doesn't.  Those  oppor- 
tunities appeal  most  strongly  which  are  directly  connected  with 
trade;  dress-making  and  sewing,  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and 
stenography,  mechanical  drawing,  and  mechanical  courses  are 
chosen.  The  time  is  very  limited,  the  work  superficial,  and  perhaps 
half  done,  but  there  is  a  determined  effort  to  make  up  for  the 
opportunity  lost  through  lack  of  proper  training  not  available  at 
an  earlier  age. 

Perhaps  1  may  seem  to  you  to  have  taken  but  one  and  that  not  a 
large  class  of  inefficient  pupils,  yet  I  beg  of  you  to  remember  that 
one-half  of  the  children  leaving  the  grammar  school  to  go  to  work 
leave  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  This  does  not  of 
course  mean  that  one-half  of  the  grammar  school  pupils  leave  at 
that  stage  but  it  does  show  that  one-half  of  the  children  found  at 
work  had  not  gone  beyond  a  sixth  grade.  They  have  learned  to 
read,  to  write  in  a  way,  to  spell  indifferently,  to  figure  inaccurately, 
and  have  a  smattering  of  some  geography,  history  and  English 
language,  half  taught  in  theory  and  scorned  in  practice.  I  do 
not  quarrel  so  much  with  what  they  have  learned,  or  failed  to  learn, 
as  I  do  with  the  fact  that  they  have  missed  the  real  value  of  their 
training  and  discipline  which  is  found  in  habits  of  care,  exactness, 
method  and  detail.  These  are  the  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
of  everyday  life.  These  should  become  the  simple  efficient  tools 
with  which  to  direct  and  steady  their  minds  by  the  work  of  their 
hands.  Unlike  their  poorly  digested  ideas  these  forces  of  ingrained 
habit  have  a  power  of  infinite  production;  for  there  is  no  laborer 
so  poor  or  work  so  simple  that  he  should  not  approach  each  task 
with  a  consciousness  that  he  has  a  mind  to  direct  his  hands  and 
tools  not  as  a  belt  drives  a  machine,  mechanically,  but  with  a  con- 
stant use  of  its  reproductive  power. 

You  cannot  of  course  directly  inculcate  such  inspiration  and 
direction  into  the  mind  of  a  sixth  grade  boy  but  you  can  cultivate 
such  habits  of  exact  careful  manual  work  that  he  will  realize  a 
direct  connection  between  his  mind  and  the  task  before  him, 
between  school  and  life. 
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Heretofore  we  have  been  considering  those  pupik  who  left  school 
from  a  seventh  grade  or  below,  but  how  large  a  per  cent  is  there 
in  the  upper  grammar  grades  of  a  crowded  cily  school  whose  minds 
do  not  respond  to  teaching  by  a  real  increase  of  mental  efficiency. 
I  should  say  that  the  school  fails  to  hold  25%  of  its  pupils,  and 
perhai>s  a  larger  number,  to  a  point  where  their  training  has 
become  power,  which  they  can  reproduce  in  mental  efficiency. 
There  is  a  smaller  number  in  whom  the  school  has  made  for  a 
decided  increase  in  'unhax>piness  in  so  far  as  it  has  created  a  false 
idea  of  the  value  of  ineffectual  mental  training.  We  see  perhaps 
no  more  pathetic  spectacle  in  our  schools  than  the  heroic  sacrifices 
of  some  i>ar6nts  to  keep  children  in  school  who  are  failing  pitifully 
to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  privilege  offered.  On  the  parent's 
part  it  generally  comes  from  the  feeling  that  schooling  of  itself, 
an  opportunity  they  missed,  is  going  to  save  their  children  from 
the  toil  and  drudgery  which  has  been  their  portion.  On  the  chil- 
dren's part,  failing  to  grasp  any  connection  between  intelligence 
and  manual  efficiency,  they  hold  in  light  esteem  what  has  cost 
them  no  sacrifice  and  will  bring  them  no  material  return.  Are  we 
perhaps  beginning  to  realize  that  in  failing  to  connect  the  two  we 
have  left  out  the  most  important  part  of  the  old-style  training 
which  we  are  still  harping  on  as  ideal? 

It  is  so  much  to  the  point  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
from  President  Boosevelt's  last  message: — "Our  school  system  is 
gravely  defective  in  so  far  as  it  puts  a  premium  upon  mere  literary 
training  and  tends  therefore  to  train  the  boy  away  from  the  farm 
and  the  workshop.  Nothing  is  more  needed  than  the  best  type  of 
industrial  school,  the  school  for  mechanical  industries  in  the  city, 
the  school  for  practically  teaching  agriculture  in  the  country.  The 
calling  of  the  skilled  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  calling  of  the  skilled 
mechanic  should  alike  be  recognized  as  professions  just  as  emphati- 
cally as  the  callings  of  lawyer,  doctor,  merchant  or  clerk.  The 
schools  should  recognize  this  fact  and  it  should  equally  be  recog- 
nized in  popular  opinion.  ...  It  should  be  one  of  our  prime 
objects  to  place  both  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  on  a  higher 
plane  of  efficiency  and  reward  so  as  to  increase  their  effectiveness 
in  the  economic  world  and  therefore  the  dignity,  the  remuneration 
and  the  i>ower  of  their  positions  in  the  social  world." 

The  last  legislature  did  recognize  the  need  for  industrial  train- 
ing. They  authorized  the  establishment  of  two  schools  in  the  state 
which  should  be  open  to  no  child  who  was  not  a  graduate  of  an 
eighth  grade  unless  he  was  over  fourteen  years.  The  bill  as  at 
first  introduced  permitted  children  of  twelve  to  enter  but  labor 
influences  were  brought  to  bear  which  resulted  in  making  them 
schools  for  the  training  of  a  limited  class  of  pupils  of  high  school 
grade.  In  effect  our  law-maker  said,  "We  recognize  your  need  and 
as  a  start  we  will  try  two  schools  which  shall  be  open  only  to  the 
more  capable  and  those  who  are  best  able  to  help  themselves."    If 
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their  idea  was  the  creation  of  a  technical  school  for  the  training: 
of  experts  and  superintendents  the  direction  of  legislation  was 
correct.  Also  they  were  correct  in  insisting  on  some  maturity  and 
special  ability  if  it  were  intended  to  make  these  out-and-out  trade 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  specific  trades.  But  neither  the  educa- 
tional problem  nor  the  industrial  one  can  be  solved'-  by  working 
from  the  top  downward.  To  create  manual  intelligence  (to  use  a 
mixed  phrase),  and  to  train  for  industrial  efficiency,  we  must  begin 
at  the  bottom  and  work  upward.  You  must  reach  the  large  propor- 
tion of  your  whole  school  attendants  who  are  going  to  close  their 
way  to  future  progress  by  leaving  school  from  the  sixth  grade.  A 
school  for  eighth  grade  children  and  those  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  a  position  parallel  to  a  high 
school,  but  it  will  come  too  late  to  save  the  dying  interest  of  the 
sixth  grade  child  and  it  will  not  prevent  the  fearful  waste  of  chil- 
dren now  going  on  in  the  juvenile  and  low  grade  employments. 
If  my  picture  has  been  true  to  life  and  my  reasoning  therefrom 
correct  the  soil  must  be  prepared  as  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  to 
read  and  write  and  must  take  definite  direction  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  an  average  of  twelve  years. 

My  general  proposition  is  in  brief,  that  an  education  should  be 
provided  by  which  mental  exercises  shall  be  connected  at  eveiy 
stage  with  practical  work  with  the  hands,  suitable  to  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  the  child.  In  the  elementary  grade 
this  will  necessarily  be  slight.  In  the  intermediate  classes  good 
manual  courses  such  as  are  already  found  in  the.  more  advanced 
schools  are  sufficient.  The  industrial  training  cannot  be  the  pre- 
dominating discipline  until  about  a  sixth  gprade  is  reached.  Even 
then  it  should  be  balanced  by  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  and 
the  elementary  sciences,  and  should  be  designed  especially  for 
those  at  this  age  who  either  have  not  the  capacity,  the  inclination, 
or  the  means  to  go  further  with  a  general  intellectual  course. 

One-half  of  those  who  go  to  work  now  leave  from  a  sixth  grade. 
If  only  one-quarter  of  these  could  be  given  a  wider  opportunity  by 
industrial  courses  more  would  be  reached  than  by  a  trade  school  at 
any  later  period.  But  begin  to  give  a  definite  direction  to  the 
industrial  training  only  when  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  improba- 
bility of  the  cultural  training  being  carried  further. 

There  are  three  objections  to  this  general  proposition,  which 
must  be  met  before  we  close.  First: — ^the  labor  imions  are  frankly 
opposed  to  any  system  of  apprenticeship  or  training  which  will 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  skilled  workers  in  any  trade.  The 
objection  is  frankly  made  and  must  be  frankly  answered.  It  is 
based  partly  on  a  misconception  of  the  purpose  of  such  training  as 
we  hope  to  give  and  partly,  as  I  believe,  on  a  mistaken  policy  of 
the  labor  leaders. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  give  mature  workers  free  what  it  has  cost 
skilled  workmen  years  of  personal  sacrifice  to  acquire,  the  labor 
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unions  would  have  some  grounds  for  their  apprehension,  gn^ounds 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  attempt  to  arouse  the  attention  and  hold 
the  interest  of  children  so  that  they  will  learn  the  connection 
between  intelligence  and  manual  work.  If  the  attempt  succeeds 
there  will  certainly  be  more  and  better  workers  but  they  will  not 
cheapen  labor.  For  such  training  as  I  have  outlined  would  not 
make  a  sixth  or  seventh  grade  child  directly  into  a  skilled  work- 
man. That  would  be  as  undesirable  for  the  child's  interest  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  school  to  accomplish.  "Only  the  actual 
and  varied  experience  of  work  done  on  a  commercial  scale  can  make 
a  skilled  printer,  weaver,  spinner,  carpenter,  or  mechanic."  And 
only  years  can  produce  the  maturity  which  brings  with  it  sufficient 
sense  of  responsibility  to  be  entrusted  with  the  complicated 
machinery  operated  by  skilled  workmen.  "The  conceit  which 
makes  a  business  college  graduate  say,  'I  am  a  business  man,  I 
am  a  skilled  bookkeeper  and  typewriter,'  tends  not  only  to  deteri- 
oration in  skiU  but  to  general  want  of  intelligence."  We  do  not 
wish  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the  business  colleges,  which  are 
attempting  to  build  without  foundations.  We  want  to  lay  a  sure 
foundation,  of  which  the  oomer-stone  would  be  the  principle. 
Intelligence  is  as  necessary  to  manual  labor  as  it  is  to  brain  work. 
We  cannot  accomplish  this  by  any  short  cuts  to  skilled  posi- 
tions, but  we  can  save  two  years  to  those  pupils  who  having 
preeminently  the  capacity  to  work  with  their  hands  are  kept  in  a 
school  which  makes  little  impression  on  their  brains.  Also  we  can 
help  those  who  leave  school  from  the  early  classes  and  waste  two 
years  at  ineffective  work.  We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  develop 
a  more  real  connection  between  labor  and  intelligence  than  our 
present  system  does  and  we  would  try  to  show  that  this  manual  or 
industrial  intelligence  can  be  made  the  foundation  for  greater 
efficiency  and  greater  happiness;  but  such  wider  vision  cannot  be 
acquired  quickly  and  cheaply  at  the  expense  of  skilled  labor.  'Ht 
must  be  gained  in  connection  with  a  general  system  of  education 
into  which  it  should  enter  as  an  integral  part  from  the  beginning." 

Nothing  can  more  dignify  labor  than  the  showing  that  it  can  lead 
to  practical  efficient  intelligence  and  nothing  can  more  debase  it 
than  the  effort  to  reduce  it  to  a  common  plane  of  mediocre  or 
average  ability. 

There  is  the  root  of  the  whole  objection  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
dodge  the  issue.  If  the  labor  unions  wish  to  put  a  premium  on 
ignorant  and  inefficient  labor  at  the  expense  of  the  more  skilled  and 
intelligent  these  schools  will  not  help  them;  but  if  ih^  wish  to 
raise  the  intelligence  of  all  labor  and  obtain  higher  wages  for  such 
efficiency,  these  schools  will  benefit  them.  The  attempt  to  degrade 
labor  by  paying  the  same  price  for  inefficiency  as  for  efficiency  may 
for  a  time  succeed  in  raising  the  wages  of  the  incompetent  at  the 
expense  of  the  competent  workmen;  but  just  as  surely  as  it 
deteriorates  the  product  and  increases  the  cost  it  will  in  the  long 
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run  kill  itself  by  competition  with  conditions  where  the  intelligent 
and  efficient  man  earns  his  reward. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  above  objection  is  the  problem  of 
what  the  laboring  man  is  going  to  do  with  his  children  if  he  denies 
them  a  fair  chance. 

On  the  side  of  organized  labor  there  is  a  strong  pressure  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  children  until  they  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age- 
The  increase  of  automatic  machinery  is  tending  to  reduce 
the  chances  for  a  training  which  offers  development  as  well  as 
profit  Therefore  if  we  forbid  their  employment  we  must  decide 
between  keeping  the  children  in  school  until  they  are  sixteen  years 
old  or  of  leaving  them  in  idleness.  If  we  keep  them  in  schools  of 
our  present  type  of  education  it  means  inevitably  that  industry 
must  continue  to  depend  on  emigration  or  else  the  schools  must 
seriously  tackle  the  problem  of  training  a  class  of  workers  whose 
industrial  intelligence  will  make  them  worth  more  than  the  unedu- 
cated emigrant.  Certainly  the  latter  course  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
for.  But  the  issue  ought  to  be  clearly  drawn  and  the  responsibility 
put  on  labor  unions  of  deciding  whether  they  prefer  to  put  their 
children  in  a  position  of  advantage  or  to  make  them  compete  with 
the  emigrant  with  chances  just  at  present  somewhat  in  favor  of 
the  latter. 

Why  should  the  state  contribute  more  largely  to  industrial  train- 
ing than  to  our  present  system?  When  the  common  school  was 
founded,  local  taxes  and  local  government  were  paramount  and 
state  taxes  as  well  as  state  government  of  minor  importance.  So 
too  the  sons  of  the  soil  remained  more  firmly  planted  in  the  com- 
munity which  had  reared  them  and  where  their  interests  lay.  In 
time  they  made  a  return  more  or  less  directly  to  the  particular 
locality  which  had  given  them  a  free  education.  As  time  had  gone 
on  and  parallel  with  the  extension  of  our  industrial  organization 
the  functions  of  the  central  government  have  become  of  relatively 
more  importance  than  the  local  government,  and  primarily  because 
industry  depended  not  on  the  local  community  as  did  the  farm  but 
upon  the  whole  people  the  aggregate  of  its  several  communities. 
Now  all  the  transportation  and  public  service  corporations  which 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  central  or  state  taxes  have  a  slight  claim 
upon  the  individual  communities  but  a  large  one  ui>on  the  state. 
Looking  at  it  in  a  broad  way  the  industrial  efficiency  of  its 
citizens  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  state  and  not  in 
any  exact  degree  which  can  be  measured  by  taxes  to  the  particular 
commtmity  in  which  they  dwell. 

Our  present  system  grew  up  largely  on  local  taxation  because  it 
was  the  easiest  to  collect  and  the  return  was  in  a  way  enjoyed  by 
the  locality.  For  like  reasons  the  state  most  easily  defrays  most  of 
its  expenses  by  taxes  on  industry  and  should  make  a  return  to  be 
used  for  the  education  of  the  labor  employed. 
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A  thiid  objection  that  such  training  as  we  have  proi)08ed  would 
tend  to  make  a  machine  of  the  child  has  little  force.  By  all  means 
I  should  urge  carrying  the  cultural  courses  as  far  as  the  pupil's 
mental  capacity  can  receive  them  and  as  long  as  his  interest  can 
be  sustained.  When  his  mental  development  has  reached  its  limit 
or  his  interest  is  gone  and  it  is  a  question  between  an  employment 
that  retards  his  future  progress  and  an  industrial  training  that 
makes  a  wider  opportunity  possible  by  all  means  choose  the  latter. 

Train  the  mind  and  the  character  to  the  furthest  limit  possible 
but  do  not  forget  that  character-building  is  inseparably  linked  with 
action. 

ADDRESS  BY  0  N  HALL  OF  NEW  MILFOKD 

WHAT  CAN  THE  LEGISLATURE  DO  TO  HELP  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SMALLER 

TOWNS 

The  need  of  legislation  which  shall  correct  certain  evils  in  the 
school  management  of  the  smaller  towns  is  so  evident  to  every 
intelligent  observer  that  we  may  well  wonder — as  visitors  from 
other  states  do — ^that  such  legislation  was  not  long  since  enacted; 
indeed  the  evils  aimed  at  are  so  apparent  and  injurious  that  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked  why  they  have  not  been  corrected  voluntarily 
by  the  towns  without  need  of  compelling  legislation. 

Admitting  the  existence  of  certain  defects  or  evils  which  seem 
at  present  inherent  in  the  small  town  schools  there  still  arises  in 
some  minds  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  state  is  justified 
in  interfering  with  local  self-government;  for  local  self-govern- 
ment has  long  been  sacred  to  Connecticut  citizens;  and  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  local  self-government  should  be  left  to  itself  just 
so  long  as  it  is  adequate  to  the  emergency  and  just  so  long  as  the 
subjects  with  which  it  deals  are  purely  local  in  nature  and  local  in 
results. 

We  have  found  that  the  towns  left  to  themselves  do  not  con- 
struct good  roads  and  that  bad  roads  are  an  injury  to  the  state. 
We  have  found  that  the  towns  do  not  always  deal  wisely  or  ade- 
quately with  dangerous  unsanitary  conditions  or  with  threatened 
epidemics  and  we  know  that  such  epidemics  unchecked  become  a 
menace  to  the  commonwealth.  We  find  that  the  towns  cannot 
always  deal  adequately  with  riot  and  insurrection  and  we  know 
that  these  are  likely  to  become  dangerous  to  society  at  larga  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  ask  aid  of  the  state  in  the  matter  of  pure  food 
and  in  the  proper  care  of  livestock.  All  these  are  matters  in  which 
local  self-government  is  inadequate  or  in  which  it  is  negligent  and 
all  these  are  matters  whose  nature  and  results  are  not  local  but 
widespread. 

How  much  more  important  than  good  roads  it  is  to  have  good 
schoolhouses.     No  epidemic  can  be  so  dangerous  as  widespread 
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ignorance.  Biat  and  insurrection  can  hardly  exist  in  the  same 
state  with  universal  education.  Much  more  iQix)ortant  than  pure 
food  is  right  teaching.  Much  more  important  than  the  care  of 
livestock  is  the  care  and  training  of  children. 

The  public  school  can  never  be  local  in  its  results  but  exerts  its 
influence  far  beyond  the  borders  of  its  own  town  and  one  town 
neglecting  the  education  and  training  of  its  children  spreads  ignor- 
ance illiteracy  pauperism  and  crime  throughout  the  state.  States- 
men (but  not  politicians)  are  agreed  that  the  first  and  greatest 
business  of  any  government  is  the  education  of  its  children;  that 
done  all  other  functions  of  government  wiU  be  attended  to  without 
trouble. 

Admitting  then  that  defects  and  evils  exist  in  the  small  town 
schools  and  admitting  as  we  must  that  the  town  which  neglects  its 
schools  is  a  public  enemy,  the  need  of  remedial  legislation  is 
apparent.  The  only  question  is; — ^What  shape  shall  such  legislation 
assume? 

Our  present  consideration  will  be  limited  to : 

1  Need  of  town  management  of  schools 

2  Need  of  skilled  sux)erviBion  of  schools 

3  Need  of  more  competent  teachers  and  better  wages 

4  Need  of  decent  schoolhouses 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  term  small  towns  will  be 
considered  as  applying  to  all  towns  with  a  population  of  10,00()  *,'r 
less  and  to  no  others. 

1  Need  of  town  management  of  schools 

The  parent  of  all  evil  in  the  schools  of  the  small  towns  is  tho 
district  system, — a  system  long  outgrown,  a  breeder  of  discord,  a 
promoter  of  financial  stinginess,  the  essence  of  misrule,  legislated 
out  of  existence  in  all  other  states,  and  surviving  in  Connecticut 
only,  a  blot  upon  the  educational  system  of  our  state. 

All  the  features  of  the  district  plan  are  bad.  The  worst  are 
these: — 

lack  of  any  definite  system 

excessive  number  of  school  officers 

neglect  of  school  buildings 

n^ligence  in  securing  competent  teachers 

incompetent  pay  of  teachers 

impossibility  of  the  best  supervision 

There  can  be  no  definite  school  system  in  the  district  managed 
small  town.  Each  little  district  is  a  principality  in  itself,  mis- 
managed without  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  town  as  a  whole. 
Each  district  committee  is  an  autocrat,  usually  not  especially  inter- 
ested in  schools,  very  seldom  with  any  expert  knowledge  of  school 
management  or  school  needs,  and  frequently  at  variance  with  the 
board  of  school  visitors.  The  actual  visiting  or  supervision  is  dele- 
gated to  one  or  more  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  and  since  in 
many  towns  this  board  meets  but  once  a  year  there  is  no  opportu- 
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ni^  for  exchange  of  views  and  experiences  or  discussion  of  needed 
action. 

In  such  towns  it  often  happens  that  no  one  person  knows  who 
is  teaching  in  all  the  schools  or  whether  all  the  schools  are  in 
seaeion.  In  a  town  of  ten  districts  there  are  ten  committee-men 
and  a  board  of  visitors  of  say  nine,  nineteen  school  officers,  ten  of 
whom  are  working  independently  of  each  other,  often  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  with  no  official  organization  or  head.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  that  system  is  impossible  under  such 
conditions. 

The  neglect  of  school  buildings  is  inherent  in  the  district  system, 
partly  because  no  one  has  sufficient  interest  to  make  the  constant 
minor  repairs  necessary  to  good  maintenance;  partly  because  large 
repairs  and  new  buildings  must  be  paid  for  by  district  tax,  and 
this  fact  together  with  the  cost  of  running  lines,  assessing  and  col- 
lecting the  tax,  prevents  any  action.  Almost  without  exception 
the  school  buildings  of  district  towns  are  in  poor  repair  as  com- 
pared with  those  imder  town  management  In  many  instances  the 
schoolhouses  are  utterly  unfit  for  human  occupancy.  Unsuitable 
school  buildings  could  exist  under  town  management  but  seldom  do. 

There  is  no  selection  of  teachers  in  the  average  district  managed 
town.  The  committee-man  hires  the  teachers  and  usually  knows 
little  or  nothing  as  to  the  special  needs  of  the  school.  The  hiring 
is  delayed  until  the  last  moment  in  an  effort  to  secure  any  teacher 
at  the  lowest  possible  salary  rather  than  to  pay  the  highest  possible 
salary  for  the  best  teacher.  Very  often  the  committee  has  a  rela- 
tive who  wishes  to  teach.  Often  it  is  made  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment that  the  teacher  shall  board  with  the  family  of  the  committee. 
In  one  district  the  teacher  refused  to  board  at  the  home  of  the 
committee-man  as  it  was  not  a  fit  place  and  was  forced  to  resign. 
In  one  district  the  present  year  the  committee  notified  the  teacher 
that  she  must  board  at  his  house  or  resign.  In  one  district  there 
was  a  contest  for  the  office  and  the  friends  of  one  candidate  brought 
a  keg  of  beer  to  the  annual  meeting  and  elected  their  man;  this 
man  hired  a  relative,  a  yoimg  man,  who  sat  at  his  desk  and  smoked 
a  clay  pipe  during  school  hours. 

As  to  wages  the  district  system  puts  a  premium  upon  parsimony. 
In  one  district  a  teacher  was  paid  seven  dollars  a  week,  and  out  of 
this  must  pay  her  board  and  transportation  and  furnish  the  fuel 
and  incidentals  for  the  school.  In  many  districts  the  teachers  are 
paid  $6.50  to  $8.00  a  week  and  required  to  pay  out  of  that  sum  all 
the  running  expensed  such  as  fuel,  new  window  glass,  broom  and 
water  pail,  etc.  It  is  true  that  some  earnest  faithful  competent 
teachers  are  employed  in  district  towns  and  there  are  some  compe- 
tent and  interested  committee-men,  but  as  a  rule  fitness  for  the 
position  and  adequate  pay  are  not  the  foremost  considerations  taken 
into  account  by  the  average  district  committee  in  securing  a  teacher. 
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Supervision  there  may  be  but  the  best  supervision  is  impossible 
in  the  district  managed  towns,  for  although  a  supervisor  may  be 
employed  he  will  find  his  best  efforts  rendered  futile  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  the  district  committees  hire  the  teachers  and  thus  control 
the  one  vital  function  without  which  the  sui)ervisor  can  have  little 
power  to  improve  the  schools. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  district  plan. 

Our  remedy  is :  an  act  compelling  the  adoption  of  town  manage- 
ment of  schools  in  all  these  towns  not  later  than  July,  1910; — this 
change  to  be  brought  about  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  already  existing.  Such  legislation  would  remove  a  great 
disgrace  from  our  state,  put  no  undue  burden  of  expense  on  anyone 
and  mark  a  long  .step  forward  in  school  management. 

2  Need  of  skilled  supervision  of  schools 

The  necessity  of  skilled  oversight  or  supervision  is  fully  recog- 
nized in  every  department  of  government,  every  line  of  employed 
human  effort,  aside  from  the  public  schools ;  and  in  this  the  smaller 
towns  have  been  and  are  extremely  negligent. 

The  acting  school  visitors  of  the  state,  many  of  whom  are  here 
to-day,  will  admit  this.  These  are  usually  the  best  citizens  in  their 
respective  communities,  self-sacrificing,  earnest,  and  interested  in 
public  education,  doing  their  work  without  adequate  reward  of  any 
kind ;  but  as  a  rule  the  acting  visitor  is  not  a  professional  educator, 
and  these  men  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  their  work  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  skilled  supervision,  and  that  such  skilled  supervision 
is  lacking  just  where  it  is  most  needed,  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Our  remedy  is  the  compulsory  adoption  of  skilled  supervision  by 
all  towns  either  singly  or  in  supervision  districts, — if  in  districts, 
the  towns  forming  any  district  to  be  adjoining  towns,  the  super- 
visor to  become  a  resident  of  the  district. 

3  Need  of  better  teachers  and  more  adequate  pay  for  teachers 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  many  towns  competence  and 
fitness  are  not  gn^atly  taken  into  account  in  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers. The  ties  of  relationship,  neighborhood  entanglements,  personal 
prejudice,  petty  local  politics,  all  are  influential  factors  in  a  selec- 
tion of  teachers  in  very  many  schools.  There  are  to-day  many 
schools  in  charge  of  teachers,  themselves  untaught  untrained  and 
unfit, — schools  worse  than  useless,  positively  injurious.  Much  of 
tliis  would  disappear  with  the  abolition  of  the  old  district  plan  and 
the  universal  adoption  of  supervision  but  so  long  as  any  local  con- 
sideration whatsoever  is  permitted  to  influence  the  selection  of 
teachers,  so  long  we  shall  have  incomi)etent  teachers. 

Our  remedy  would  be  an  act  providing  that  all  new  teachers 
(beginners)  employed  on  and  after  a  certain  date  must  hold  state 
certificati»s,  revoknblo  at  discretion.  This  would  do  no  injustice  to 
teachers  already  employed,  but  would  raise  greatly  the  standard  of 
education  and  fitness.  Of  course  there  are  teachers  who  are  edu- 
cationally fit  and  who  can  easily  earn  a  state  certificate  but  who 
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are  not  by  nature  intended  to  teach  and  will  inevitably  fail.  No 
expedient  can  guard  against  these  and  these  are  gradually  elimi- 
nated by  a  natural  process.  But  granting  that  of  every  one  hun- 
dred failures  fifty  are  so  because  of  deficient  education,  then  this 
requirement  would  eliminate  fifty  incompetents  in  every  hundred; 
surely  a  desirable  safeguard. 

If  teachers  are  to  be  more  competent  they  must  be  better 
paid.  At  present  in  very  many  of  the  smaller  towns  teachers  are 
more  poorly  paid  than  office  workers,  factory  workers,  or  house 
servants.  When  teachers  are  receiving  six-fifty  to  eight  dollars  a 
week  for  thirty-six  or  forty  weeks  of  the  year  only,  always  paying 
their  own  living  expenses,  and  in  many  cases  as  already  shown 
paying  the  running  expenses  of  the  school,  out  of  the  salary 
received,  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  of  pay  must  accompany  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  service. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  legislative  act  raising  the 
standard  of  education  qualification  for  teachers  will  as  an  imme- 
diate result  raise  also  the  standard  of  pay  for  teachers  in  obedience 
with  the  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Moreover  the 
average  attendance  grant  is  already  having  an  effect  in  higher 
wages  for  teachers,  and  will  in  time  accomplish  much  more  in  that 
direction. 

4  Need  of  decent  schoolhouses 

No  one  who  has  not  travelled  through  the  smaller  towns  and 
visited  all  the  outlying  schools  in  such  towns  can  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  disgraceful  condition  of  many  schoolhouses.  In 
theory  we  all  hold  that  the  schoolhouse  should  be  the  most  attract- 
ive, the  best  designed,  the  most  carefully  kept  edifice  in  the  com- 
munity. Aside  from  any  purely  sentimental  considerations  the 
attractive  schoolhouse  has  a  definite  dollars  and  cents  value  to  the 
community  in  which  it  stands  and  a  much  higher  than  money  value 
as  an  object  lesson  in,  and  promoter  of,  good  citizenship.  But  over 
against  this  theory  we  must  set  the  fact  that  there  are  many  school- 
houses  to  which  self-respecting  parents  should  never  be  asked  to 
send  their  children;  schoolhouses  so  poorly  designed  and  so  out  of 
repair  that  sheep  and  cattle  would  suffer  from  the  cold  if  kept  there 
during  the  winter:  schoolhouses  in  and  about  which  less  attention 
is  paid  to  health  and  sanitation  than  would  be  expected  in  a  well- 
constructed  stock  bam. 

Much  of  this  shameful  condition  is  due  to  the  district  system  as 
already  explained.  Some  of  it  is  due  to  a  wholly  mean  spirit  of 
false  economy  and  to  sheer  negligence.  It  is  a  condition  which 
demands  a  remedy  and  the  remedy  proposed  is  this: — 

Such  legislative  enactment  as  shall  enable  the  state  to  pay  one- 
half  the  cost  of  new  schoolhouses  to  take  the  place  of  present 
inadequate  and  unfit  buildings,  provided, — that  each  new  school - 
house  so  built  and  paid  for  shall  be  so  designed  and  located  as  to 
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take  the  place  of  at  least  two  present  schoolhouses.  This  plan  is 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  is  n 
most  practicable  solution  of  many  school  problems. 

The  smaller  towns  suffer  not  only  from  neglected  schoolhouses 
but  also  from  too  many  schoolhouses.  In  very  many  of  these 
towns  schools  are  maintained  with  from  five  to  ten  pupils  each,  too 
few  for  an  efficient  school  with  the  result  that  in  such  schools  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  the  cost 
of  schooling  for  each  child  is  excessive.  Moreover  many  of  these 
towns  are  finding  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  and  the 
elimination  of  the  unneeded  schools  will  simplify  this  problem. 
Better  schoolhouses,  larger  schools,  better  instruction,  a  higher 
citizenship  would  inevitably  follow  such  a  plan. 

To  sum  up  our  needs  we  want  compulsory  adoption  of  town 
management,  compulsory  employment  of  skilled  supervision,  a 
minimum  educational  requirement  for  teachers,  state  aid  in  the 
construction  of  schoolhouses  under  certain  conditions. 

You  who  are  here  to-day  are  the  guardians  of  the  public  schools 
of  Connecticut.  Teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  ban 
labor  in  the  field  of  public  education  only  as  you  direct,  and  as  you 
supply  the  means. 

We  realize  fully  and  fully  appreciate  the  worth  of  the  earnest  self 
sacrificing  teachers  of  our  state;  those  who  work  for  the  work's  sake 
and  there  are  many  such.  We  honor  the  town  school  officers  who  give 
so  freely  of  their  time  and  effort  in  the  cause  and  there  are  many 
such,  but  beyond  this  is  the  unassailable  truth  that  in  no  other 
state  do  the  common  schools  suffer  so  greatly  from  the  evils  of 
purely  local  control. 

We  have  districts  and  towns  in  which  no  effort  is  made  toward 
better  schools  or  even  toward  good  schools.  We  have  schoolhoiises 
unfit  for  children  to  enter.  We  have  some  teachers,  uneducated, 
untrained,  and  worse,  unfitted  by  nature,  for  this  profession.  We 
have  the  remnants  of  an  inadequate,  wasteful,  vicious  district  sys- 
tem. We  have  a  lack  of  skilled  supervision.  Our  teachers  are,  too 
many  of  them,  underpaid. 

These  conditions  will  never  be  corrected  until  some  authority 
wholly  free  from  local  considerations  is  given  power  to  correct 
them ;  and  this  must  come  through  some  enlightened  public  spirited 
legislature.  It  is  for  you  who  love  the  public  schools  of  Connecticut 
to  bring  this  about 

This  association  should  represent  the  very  best  citizenship  of 
every  town  in  Connecticut;  its  influence  should  be  great, — irre- 
sistible indeed,  and  such  school  legislation  as  it  asks  for  through  its 
legislative  committee  should  be  insisted  upon  and  secured.  Acting 
thus  our  association  can  become  a  very  great  power  for  good  in 
this  state. 
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ADDRESS  BY  F  W  PECK  OF  LITCHFIELD 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  TRAINED  SUPERVISION  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  question  which  forms  the  title  of 
this  paper  refers  to  the  rural  schools  of  the  state,  the  city  schools 
heing  already  well  provided  for  in  that  respect 

Had  ihia  paper  heen  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
needed  argument  to  convince  them  of  the  desirability  of  trained 
supervision  in  our  public  schools  much  might  have  been  said  which 
for  the  present  will  be  omitted.  Probably  there  is  not  a  person 
present  who  is  not  already  in  favor  of  such  supervision,  and  prob- 
ably, if  the  usual  arguments  were  presented,  such  for  instance  as 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  uniform  standards  of  teaching  in  the 
different  schools  of  the  town  and  state,  the  unspoken  thought  in 
the  minds  of  many  would  be  how  much  better  they  themselves  could 
have  done  had  they  been  in  my  place. 

For  this  reason  after  briefly  outlining  the  subject,  the  emphasis 
of  the  paper  will  be  mainly  on  the  weak  points  in  the  trained 
supervision  idea. 

In  order  to  have  the  matter  clearly  before  us  we  may  note  the 
progressive  steps  already  taken  in  our  state  in  this  matter; — the 
old  order  being  the  division  of  the  towns  into  sQhool  districts;  a 
district  committee  being  in  entire  charge  of  each  district;  such 
district  being  independent  of  the  other  districts  of  the  town,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  general  laws  of  the  town  and  state. 

In  1866  a  law  was  passed  allowing  the  towns  to  do  away  with  the 
district  eystem,  and  form  one  consolidated  district  for  each  town. 
In  1886  a  law  was  enacted  permitting  school  boards  to  employ  a 
superintendent  of  schools.  In  1903  another  law  was  made  effective 
allowing  two  or  more  towns  to  form  a  supervision  district,  \mder 
certain  conditions,  and  also  making  it  possible  for  some  of  the 
small  towns  to  have  proper  supervision.  These  are  our  laws  in  this 
state  to-day.  In  the  natural  order  of  events  when  a  majority  of 
the  towns  in  the  state  employ  a  superintendent  it  will  be  easy  to 
pass  a  law  making  it  obligatory  upon  all  towns  to  do  so.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  but  there  are  difficulties  to  be  met  and  the  remain- 
der of  this  paper  will  deal  mainly  with  these.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
supposed  that  a  serious  difficulty  would  lie  in  the.  native  conserva- 
tism of  the  voting  population  of  our  country  towns, — ^an  unwilling- 
ness to  introduce  anything  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen 
local  authority.  While  this  may  have  weight,  and  rightly  should, 
the  only  objection  to  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  given  me 
by  representative  citizens  of  our  town,  is  the  difficulty  of  securing 
a  proper  man  for  the  place.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  i)ersons 
willing  to  be  superintendents.  There  are  a  much  smaller  niunber 
who  give  good  satisfaction.  Those  who  have  done  poorly  have 
given  the  foundation  for  such  objections.  There  is  also  an  objection 
in  the  possible  over-supervision  of  schools.    Perhaps  theoretically 
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the  reducing  of  the  school  system  of  the  state  to  an  educational 
machine,  where  the  superintendent  is  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  tho 
state  superintendent,  and  where  the  teacher  simply  works  out  the 
ideas  of  those  higher  up,  may  be  interesting,  but  such  a  machine 
would  have  many  drawbacks  and  one  of  them  is  poor  teaching. 
The  responsibility  and  initiative  of  the  teacher  must  not  be 
encroached  upon  by  the  superintendent 

A  superintendent  to  do  effective  work  must  reside  within  reason- 
able distance  of  his  field  oi  labor.  One  superintendent  that  I  know 
of  visits  a  certain  town  at  regular  intervals.  He  spends  half  of  a 
day  reaching  the  town,  visits  schools  part  of  one  afternoon,  and  the 
next  morning,  takes  half  of  a  day  to  reach  home.  He  is  a  good 
man,  but  his  visiting  schools  amounts  chiefly  in  warming  his  hands 
by  the  fire,  asking  after  the  health  of  the  teacher,  and  starting  for 
the  next  school.  One  half  his  time  is  spent  travelling  to  and  from 
the  town.     This  makes  too  much  waste  time  for  effective  work. 

Other  states  have  their  educational  troubles,  and  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  see  how  they  are  doing  before  discussing  our  own. 
Massachusetts  has  had  an  experience  similar  to  ours.  We  seem  to 
be  following  in  her  footsteps.  Her  present  system  includes  super- 
vision districts  like  ours  but  obligatory  upon  all  towns.  The  super- 
intendents must  have  educational  qualifications  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  superintendent's  certificate  from  the  state.  The  school  boards  of 
the  supervision  district  may  elect  anyone  having  such  certificate. 
All  are  under  the  state  superintendent. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  state  superintendent  who  appoints 
county  superintendents. 

Perhaps  the  state  with  the  most  elaborate  system  is  New  York, 
and  there  they  are  not  satisfied.  '  The  school  district  is  the  element 
di  the  system.  Several  districts  are  grouped  into  comnaissioner 
districts,  with  a  school  commissioner  in  charge  of  each.  This 
school  commissioner  is  responsible  to  the  state  commissioner  of 
education,  who  is  the  active  member  of  the  board  of  regents, — the 
board  of  regents  being  the  official  head  of  the  university  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  This  system  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  because 
the  work  of  the  school  commissioners  in  the  rural  districts  is  often 
IK)or.  To  meet  this  the  following  measure  is  advocated  by  Dr 
Draper,  the  state  commissioner  of  education : — 

That  the  supervision  district  be  made  smaller. 

That  the  office  of  school  commissioner  be  abolished,  and  that  of 
school  superintendent  for  smaller  districts  be  created. 

That  definite  professional  qualifications  for  district  superinten- 
dent be  fixed. 

That  a  superintendent  must  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  school 
duties. 

The  difficulties  in  these  other  states  which  have  been  met  are; 

How  to  select  good  well  qualified  superintendents. 

The  keeping  of  politics  out  of  the  whole  matter. 
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The  planning  of  a  suitable  number  of  schools  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  have  charge  of  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 

As  to  the  methods  found  most  efficient  in  overcoming  these  diffi- 
-culties; — in  order  to  secure  a  better  grade  of  superintendents  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  require  in  them  definite  educational  qualifi- 
cations, combined  with  a  stated  amount  of  successful  teaching 
experience.  This  may  still  leave  something  to  be  desired,  but  it  is 
by  far  the  beet  available  method.  In  order  to  keep  politics  out  of 
their  selection  superintendents  are  chosen  by  the  local  boards  from 
those  made  eligible  by  having  met  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  state.  This  does  away  with  the  need  of  a  superintendent  main- 
taining a  popularity  among  the  voters,  to  secure  an  election,  and  also 
with  the  favoritism  made  possible  by  the  appointment  of  the 
superintendents  by  a  state  superintendent. 

As  to  the  amount  of  work  to  apportion  a  superintendent  it  should 
be  such  as  to  occupy  his  entire  time,  but  not  so  extensive  as  to  keep 
him  from  doing  thorough  work.  To  these  problems  I  would  add  the 
•danger  of  over-supervision.  Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  school  life  in  a  state  where  trained  supervision  has 
been  carried  on  some  years,  visited  the  schools  of  Litchfield,  and 
expressed  surprise  at  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  shown  by  the 
teachers  in  the  district  schools,  stating  that  the  teaching  was  much 
better  than  in  similar  schools  with  which  he  was  familiar.  His 
reason  given  was  that  the  teacher  here  feels  greater  responsibility 
for  her  own  work.  She  does  not  have  everything  worked  out  for 
her.  A  teacher  to  do  good  work  must  do  her  own  thinking  and 
planning.  She  often  needs  advice  and  encouragement,  rarely 
dictation. 

One  weak  place  in  the  New  Yori^  law  is  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
uniform  examinations.  It  is  very  nice  to  say  that  children  having 
passed  the  examinations  of  a  certain  grade  in  one  district  may 
enter  any  school  in  the  state  at  the  same  grade,  but  the  trouble 
-comes  that  in  the  weaker  schools  all  the  effort  is  given  to  fitting  the 
children  for  the  state  examinations,  not  in  giving  them  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  as  to  the 
value  of  examinations  in  estimating  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils, 
but  at  least  they  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  promotion  by  state 
law. 

Our  ancestors  came  to  these  shores  filled  with  a  great  desire  to 
worship  according  to  their  own  conscience,  and  they  held  the 
establishment  of  a  school  system  and  the  planting  of  churches  as 
of  the  most  serious  importance  in  their  system  of  government. 
While  we  trust  that  our  school  system  has  advanced  since  their  day 
yet  to-day  there  is  a  seeming  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  educational  work  among  a  certain  class  of  our  public.  In  some 
quarters  it  amounts  almost  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  those  who  are 
in  authority  in  our  school  system; — a  feeling  as  if  politics  and 
political  influence  occupied  altogether  too  large  a  place  in  the 
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matter.    If  something  new  is  proposed  it  is  considered  as  simply 
another  move  to  centralize  power  by  political  methods. 

We  should  first  of  all  deepen  our  own  sense  of  responsibility  as 
school  boards  for  the  proper  education  of  all  the  children  of  our 
country  towns,  and  we  should  strive  to  bring  the  public  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  part  that  trained  supervision  of  schools  should  have  is 
important.  In  the  olden  time  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  public 
schools  was  the  teaching  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  reading,  writing* 
and  arithmetic,  together  with  sufficient  discipline  to  keep  fair  order 
in  the  schools.  To-day  a  child  to  have  an  ordinary  education  must 
not  only  have  the  old  fundamentals  but  must  know  something  of 
science,  history,  and  language.  Then  too  an  increasing  number  are 
passing  from  public  schools,  through  the  high  school,  to  college. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  times  we  must  provide  schools 
well  equipped  for  the  work.  Methods  of  teaching  are  being  con- 
stantly improved.  No  layman  whose  time  and  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  other  pursuits  can  undertake  to  advise  teachers  on  these 
matters.  Trained  supervision  is  absolutely  necessary  if  our  school 
system  is  to  meet  modern  standards.  To  this  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, but  in  urging  forward  this  movement  let  us  do  so  with  an 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met,  and  let  the  character  of 
our  efforts  be  unquestionable  and  sincere. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  TO  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT 

BY  H  A  ROBERTS   M  D  SHELTON 

Upon  the  attitude  a  school  board  takes  towards  its  superintendent 
depends,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  worth  of  the  school  system. 
Unless  sympathetic  cooperation  exists,  no  matter  how  efficient  the 
superintendent,  his  labors  will,  be  ineffective.  This  relationship 
must  be  based  upon  unity  of  purpose.  It  must  have  proper  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all.  It  must  express  mutual  sympathetic 
helpfulness. 

I  cannot  bear  down  too  hard  upon  the  fact  that  the  school  board 
and  superintendent  have  a  unity  of  purpose.  The  sole  cause  for  the 
existence  of  the  school  board  is  to  give  every  pupil  the  most  educa- 
tion, in  all  lines,  that  the  town  or  city  can  afford.  This  must  ever 
be  present  in  the  minds  of  every  member  of  the  board.  This  con- 
ception of  his  office  must  show  in  his  every  act  as  a  member  of  the 
board.  When  one  realizes  that  the  sole  object  of  his  official  exist- 
ence is  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil,  he  immediately  ceases  to  be  a 
republican  or  a  democrat,  or  partisan  in  any  sense  of  the  word; 
ceases  to  have  any  scheme  of  personal  gain  or  advantage,  but  labors, 
solely,  to  do  his  duty  to  the  pupil,  regardless  of  all  other  interests. 
This  must  be  the  touchstone  of  his  official  life. 
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The  superintendent,  too,  has  this  same  object  and  this  only  in 
view.  No  superintendent  would  ever  be  employed  by  a  school  board 
were  it  not  to  make  the  most  of  each  pupil.  He,  too,  must  put  the 
same  test  to  his  every  act.  When  both  school  board  and  superin- 
tendent keep  this  conception  of  their  function  and  duty  foremost  in 
every  endeavor  what  a  power  for  good  they  may  bel  It  stimulates 
the  board  to  larger  endeavors.  It  enables  the  superintendent  to 
outdo  and  go  beyond  himself  in  his  efforts  to  be  of  help  to  the 
school  system.  This  unity  of  purpose  when  properly  conceived 
becomes  the  solid  foundation  of  our  school  system. 

The  relationship  of  the  school  board  and  superintendent  should 
contain  as  far  as  possible  elements  of  stability.  It  means  much  to 
a  superintendent  to  know  that  his  work  is  to  continue  over  a  period 
of  time  longer  than  a  year.  A  tried  superintendent  should  bo 
elected  for  terms  of  not  less  than  three  years.  It  gives  him  a  granp 
of  the  schools  and  enables  him  to  work  out  plans  that  he  would  not 
think  of  undertaking  in  one  year.  Again  when  his  term  of  office 
expires  if  he  is  to  be  reengaged,  it  should  be  done  early  in  the  year, 
that  he  may  plan  his  woik  still  further.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
statutes  relative  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  board.  If  th^y 
must  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  that  their  plans  may 
become  somewhat  mature,  before  retirement,  how  much  more  that 
of  a  superintendent  who  has  more  in  detail  the  plans  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  whole  sdiool  system.  A  man  might  well  hesitate  to 
begin  a  very  mudi  needed  reform,  not  knowing  if  his  term  of  office 
would  permit  hizn  to  see  it  through. 

This  relationship  must  give  proper  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
eadi  other.  Human  nature  is  ever  prone  to  think  individual  rights 
are  the  only  ones  to  consider.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  att#*nd 
to  the  business  end  of  the  school  affairs  and  have  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  school  system.  Questions  of  policy  and  proper  deve^lop- 
ment  should  be  brought  b«»tore  the  board,  and  there  definitely 
setded.  Every  decision  arriveti  at  ceases  to  be  an  individual  deci- 
sion or  negation,  and  becomes  the  decision  of  the  hoard,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such  by  pv#»ry  member  of  the  hoard.  It  is  equally 
necessary  that  the  ^iperinrendent  mpat  3II  decisions  of  the  board  as 
finaL  for  he  is  achnif  ;w  *h*^ir  agent.  If  this  acknowledjnnent  of 
the  rights  of  both  Woarri  mpmh**rs  and  superintendent  is  keot  in 
mind,  it  will  be  a  vf*r^  pnrpnt  factor  for  success  in  our  mutual  work. 

Right  here  let  m**  ''Ipar  "he  atmosphcrp  of  many  a  boanl'^ 
trembles.  In  the  pmnl<"»'*ment  of  tcachprs  thf»  superintendent  must 
have  a  free  hand.  Hf*  -hrml^l  -x*  aivf^n  the  rieht  and  it  should  he 
his  duty  to  rhomughir  >A«it.  nim>#>lf  in  rpgani  "o  teachers  tor  our 
schools — be  given  *he  -irn**  .ind  naid  his  cxncn^cs  in  looking  up 
teachers,  visiting  •hem  in<-f  -♦»cini?  rhcm  ^cach  in  the  school  mom. 
This  is  based  upon  1  -^rr.y^r  .-pcncniition  of  'he  riirhts  of  the  super- 
intendent by  tlie  loa rr'.  ' '\e  >oard  -houlH  never  ♦^lect  tjn  the  t/»ach- 
ing  force  a  tptu^ii^r    .••rl.«  pf     he  rpcommen«lation  and  nomination 
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of  the  superintendent,  for  it  is  he  that  must  work  with  the  teacher 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  unless  the  two  are  in  har- 
mony with  each  other  the  best  results  are  not  obtained.  Again  no 
superintendent  should  nominate  a  teacher  who  is  objectionable  to 
the  board.  There  may  be  reasons  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  that 
render  a  teacher  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the  schools,  and 
these  objections  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  superintendent. 
No  board  member  should  ever  make  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to 
claim  he  had  a  ^^pull." 

This  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  brings  about  a  spirit  of  con- 
iidence  between  superintendent  and  board  that  is  essential  to  our 
mutual  success.  It  gives  the  superintendent  confidence  in  the 
board  and  makes  him  perfectly  free  to  lay  all  matters  before  the 
board.  It  gives  the  board  confidence  in  the  superintendent  that  he 
will  keep  them  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  whole  school  system 
and  this  again  reacts  on  the  superintendent  because  he  knows  he 
will  have  the  utmost  support  and  backing  of  the  board,  and  few 
boards  realize  the  power  for  good  to  a  superintendent  of  a  conscious- 
ness, deep  rooted  and  grounded,  that  he  has  the  full  support  of  the 
whole  board  back  of  him  to  the  very  last  ditch.  This  brings  me  to 
the  last  point  I  wish  to  press — ^that  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  superintendent  can  help  the  board  in  many  ways — ^by  keeping 
it  conversant  with  the  best  methods  of  work  in  the  management  of 
the  schools — by  calling  attention  to  the  best  appliances  for  school 
rooms — ^by  exercising  economy  in  expenditures — ^by  showing  where 
liberality  will  be  most  effectual.  The  board  can  help  the  superin- 
tendent by  sending  him  to  the  leading  gatherings  of  superinten- 
dents. This  is  especially  helpful  to  the  superintendent  and  I 
believe  helps  the  board  to  a  better  grasp  of  its  work  and  thus 
becomes  of  value  to  both.  If  these  suggestions  were  carried  out, 
the  school  boards  would  become  more  potent  for  good  to  the  rising 
generation  and  the  superintendent  would  have  more  than  half  the 
burden  of  life  raised,  enabling  him  to  accomplish  many  things  that 
he  hardly  dare  dream  of  at  present. 
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OFFICE 


Room  42  Capitol  Hartford 


STATE  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS 

ORDER  OF  SUBJECTS 


Elementary  certificate 


AM 


P  M 


First  Day 
9.00  to    9.30  Spelling 
9.30  to  10.30  Literature 
10.30  to  12.30  Arithmetic 
1.30  to    2.30  Writing 
2.30  to    3.30  Reading 
330  to    5.00  Grammar 
5.00  to    6.00  Music 

(optional) 


Second  Day 

A  M    9.00  to  11.30  History  and 

duties  of  citizenship 
11.30  to  12.30  Drawing 

(optional) 
P  M    1.30  to    2.30  Physiology 
2.30  to    5.00  Elementary 
science  and  geography 


Statutory  certificate 


First  Day 
A  M    9.00  to  10.00  Spelling 

10.00  to  12.30  Arithmetic 
P  M     1.30  to    2.30  Penmanship 
2.30  to    3.30  Reading 
3.30  to    5.00  Grammar 


Second  Day 
A  M    9.00  to  12.30  History  and 

duties  of  citizenship 
P  M     1.30  to    3.00  Physiology 
3.00  to  5.00  Geography 


Examinations  begin  promptly  at  9  o'clock. 

The  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  room  42,  Capitol  building,  on  the  last  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  each  month,  and  at  other  places  as  given  below. 

Special  examinations  will  be  arranged  for  any  town  at  the 
request  of  the  school  officers. 

The  law  now  provides  that  a  state  certificate  shall  be  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  the  examination  by  local  officers.  Many 
towns  require  a  state  certificate. 

Questions  heretofore  used  and  a  document  [scheme  of  state 
examinations]  containing  information  in  regard  to  the  certifi- 
cate will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Address  State  Board  of  Education 

Hartford 


DATES  AND  PLACES  OF  EXAMINATIONS  IN  1908 

January  24 
New  Britain,  Normal  school  building 

January  24  and  25 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 


FEBRUARY  12 

Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

February  14 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

February  19 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

February  28  and  29 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

March  3  and  4 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

March  ii 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

March  18 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

March  27 
New  Britain,  Normal  school  building 

March  27  and  28 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

April  8;.  9  and  10 
New  Haven,  Normal  school  building 

Aprh.  24  AND  25 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

Afrh.  29 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

May  6 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

May  20 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

May  22  AND  23 
Willimantic,  Normal  school  building 

May  25 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

May  29  AND  30 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

May  29 
New  Britain,  Normal  school  building 


June  3 
Danbury»  Normal  school  building 

June  5  and  6 
Willimantic,  Normal  school  building 

June  16  and  17 
Danbury,  Nonnal  school  building 

June  26  and  27 
New  Milford,  High  school  building 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

July  2  and  3 
Willimantic,  Normal  school  building 

July  17  and  18 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 
Waterbury,  High  school  building 
Winsted,  West  Winsted  school  building 

July  24  and  25 
New  London,  Robert  Bartlett  school  building 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

July  30  and  31 
Kent,  Center  school  building 
Norwich,  Broadway  school  building 

August  4  and  s 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 
Middletown,  High  school  building 

August  s  and  6 
Lakeville,  Academy  building 
Willimantic,  Normal  school  building 
New  Haven,  Normal  school  building 
Putnam,  Israel  Putnam  school  building. 

August  7  and  8 
Rockville,  High  school  building 
South  Norwalk,  Franklin  street  school  building 
Colchester,  Bacon  Academy  building 

August  ii  and  12 
Stafford,  High  school  building 

August  13  and  14 
Shelton,  High  school  building 

August  18  and  19 
Litchfield,  High  school  building 
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the  reducing  of  the  school  system  of  the  state  to  an  educational 
machine,  where  the  superintendent  is  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  tho 
state  superintendent,  and  where  the  teacher  simply  works  out  the 
ideas  of  those  higher  up,  may  be  interesting,  but  such  a  machine 
would  have  many  drawbacks  and  one  of  them  is  poor  teaching. 
The  responsibility  and  initiative  of  the  teacher  must  not  be 
encroached  upon  by  the  superintendent* 

A  superintendent  to  do  effective  work  must  reside  within  reason- 
able distance  of  his  field  ojf  labor.  One  superintendent  that  I  know 
of  visits  a  certain  town  at  regular  intervals.  He  spends  half  of  a 
day  reaching  the  town,  visits  schools  part  of  one  afternoon,  and  the 
next  morning,  takes  half  of  a  day  to  reach  home.  He  is  a  good 
man,  but  his  visiting  schools  amounts  chiefly  in  warming  his  hands 
by  the  fire,  asking  after  the  health  of  the  teacher,  and  starting  for 
the  next  school.  One  half  his  time  is  spent  travelling  to  and  from 
the  town.     This  makes  too  much  waste  time  for  effective  work. 

Other  states  have  their  educational  troubles,  and  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  see  how  they  are  doing  before  discussing  our  ovph- 
Massachusetts  has  had  an  experience  similar  to  ours.  We  seem  to 
be  following  in  her  footsteps.  Her  present  system  includes  super- 
vision districts  like  ours  but  obligatory  upon  all  towns.  The  super- 
intendents must  have  educational  qualifications  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  superintendent's  certificate  from  the  state.  The  school  boards  of 
the  supervision  district  may  elect  anyone  having  such  certificate- 
All  are  under  the  state  superintendent. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  state  superintendent  who  appoints 
county  superintendents. 

Perhaps  the  state  with  the  most  elaborate  system  is  New  York, 
and  there  they  are  not  satisfied.  '  The  school  district  is  the  element 
bi  the  system.  Several  districts  are  grouped  into  commissioner 
districts,  with  a  school  commissioner  in  charge  of  each.  This 
school  commissioner  is  responsible  to  the  state  commissioner  of 
education,  who  is  the  active  member  of  the  board  of  regents, — the 
board  of  regents  being  the  official  head  of  the  university  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  This  system  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  because 
the  work  of  the  school  commissioners  in  the  rural  districts  is  often 
poor.  To  meet  this  the  following  measure  is  advocated  by  Dr 
Draper,  the  state  commissioner  of  education : — 

That  the  supervision  district  be  made  smaller. 

That  the  office  of  school  commissioner  be  abolished,  and  that  of 
school  superintendent  for  smaller  districts  be  created. 

That  definite  professional  qualifications  for  district  superinten- 
dent be  fixed. 

That  a  superintendent  must  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  school 
duties. 

The  difficulties  in  these  other  states  which  have  been  met  are; 

How  to  select  good  well  qualified  superintendents. 

The  keeping  of  polities  out  of  the  whole  matter. 
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The  planning  of  a  suitable  number  of  schools  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  have  charge  of  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 

As  to  the  methods  found  most  efficient  in  overcoming  these  diffi- 
culties;—in  order  to  secure  a  better  grade  of  superintendents  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  require  in  them  definite  educational  qualifi- 
cations, combined  with  a  stated  amount  of  successful  teaching 
experience.  This  may  still  leave  something  to  be  desired,  but  it  is 
by  far  the  best  available  method.  In  order  to  keep  politics  out  of 
their  selection  superintendents  are  chosen  by  the  local  boards  from 
those  made  eligible  by  having  met  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  state.  This  does  away  with  the  need  of  a  superintendent  main- 
taining a  popularity  among  the  voters,  to  secure  an  election,  and  also 
with  the  favoritism  made  possible  by  the  appointment  of  the 
superintendents  by  a  state  superintendent. 

As  to  the  amount  of  work  to  apportion  a  superintendent  it  should 
be  such  as  to  occupy  his  entire  time,  but  not  so  extensive  as  to  keep 
him  from  doing  thorough  work.  To  these  problems  I  would  add  the 
<ianger  of  over-supervision.  Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  school  life  in  a  state  where  trained  supervision  has 
been  carried  on  some  years,  visited  the  schools  of  Litchfield,  and 
expressed  surprise  at  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  shown  by  the 
teachers  in  the  district  schools,  stating  that  the  teaching  was  much 
better  than  in  similar  schools  with  which  he  was  familiar.  His 
reason  given  was  that  the  teacher  here  feels  greater  responsibility 
for  her  own  work.  She  does  not  have  everything  worked  out  for 
her.  A  teacher  to  do  good  work  must  do  her  own  thinking  and 
planning.  She  often  needs  advice  and  encouragement,  rarely 
dictation. 

One  weak  place  in  the  New  York  law  is  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
uniform  examinations.  It  is  very  nice  to  say  that  children  having 
passed  the  examinations  of  a  certain  grade  in  one  district  may 
enter  any  school  in  the  state  at  the  same  grade,  but  the  trouble 
-comes  that  in  the  weaker  schools  all  the  effort  is  given  to  fitting  the 
children  for  the  state  examinations,  not  in  giving  them  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  as  to  the 
value  of  examinations  in  estimating  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils, 
but  at  least  they  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  promotion  by  state 
law. 

Our  ancestors  came  to  these  shores  filled  with  a  great  desire  to 
worship  according  to  their  own  conscience,  and  they  held  the 
establishment  of  a  school  system  and  the  planting  of  churches  as 
of  the  most  serious  importance  in  their  system  of  government. 
While  we  trust  that  our  school  system  has  advanced  since  their  day 
yet  to-day  there  is  a  seeming  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  educational  work  among  a  certain  class  of  our  public.  In  some 
quarters  it  amounts  almost  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  those  who  are 
in  authority  in  our  school  system; — ^a  feeling  as  if  politics  and 
political   influence  occupied  altogether  too  large  a  place  in   the 
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ignorance.  Biot  and  insurrection  can  hardly  exist  in  the  same 
state  with  universal  education.  Much  more  important  than  pure 
food  is  right  teaching.  Much  more  important  than  the  care  of 
livestock  is  the  care  and  training  of  children. 

The  public  school  can  never  be  local  in  its  results  but  exerts  its 
influence  far  beyond  the  borders  of  its  own  town  and  one  town 
neglecting  the  education  and  training  of  its  children  spreads  ignor- 
ance  illiteracy  pauperism  and  crime  throughout  the  state.  States- 
men (but  not  politicians)  are  agreed  that  the  first  and  greatest 
business  of  any  government  is  the  education  of  its  children;  that 
done  all  other  functions  of  government  will  be  attended  to  without 
trouble. 

Admitting  then  that  defects  and  evils  exist  in  the  small  town 
schools  and  admitting  as  we  must  that  the  town  which  neglects  its 
schools  is  a  public  enemy,  the  need  of  remedial  legislation  is 
apparent.  The  only  question  is; — ^What  shape  shall  such  legislation 
assume? 

Our  present  consideration  will  be  limited  to : 

1  Need  of  town  management  of  schools 

2  Need  of  skilled  supervision  of  schools 

3  Need  of  more  competent  teachers  and  better  wages 

4  Need  of  decent  schoolhouses 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  term  small  towns  will  be 
considered  as  applying  to  all  towns  with  a  population  of  10,00()  ^r 
lees  and  to  no  others. 

1  Need  of  town  management  of  schools 

The  parent  of  all  evil  in  the  schools  of  the  small  towns  is  the 
district  system, — a  system  long  outgrown,  a  breeder  of  discord,  a 
promoter  of  financial  stinginess,  the  essence  of  misrule,  legislated 
out  of  existence  in  all  other  states,  and  surviving  in  Connecticut 
only,  a  blot  upon  the  educational  system  of  our  state. 

All  the  features  of  the  district  plan  are  bad.  The  worst  are 
these: — 

lack  of  any  definite  system 

excessive  number  of  school  officers 

neglect  of  school  buildings 

negligence  in  securing  comx)etent  teachers 

incompetent  pay  of  teachers 

impossibility  of  the  best  supervision 

There  can  be  no  definite  school  system  in  the  district  managed 
small  town.  Each  little  district  is  a  principality  in  itself,  mis- 
managed without  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  town  as  a  whole. 
Each  district  committee  is  an  autocrat,  usually  not  especially  inter* 
ested  in  schools,  very  seldom  with  any  expert  knowledge  of  school 
management  or  school  needs,  and  frequently  at  variance  with  the 
board  of  school  visitors.  The  actual  visiting  or  supervision  is  dele- 
gated to  one  or  more  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  and  since  in 
many  towns  this  board  meets  but  once  a  year  there  is  no  opportu- 
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nily  for  exchange  of  views  and  experiences  or  discussion  of  needed 
action. 

In  Buch  towns  it  often  happens  that  no  one  person  knows  who 
is  teaching  in  all  the  schools  or  whether  all  the  schools  are  in 
session.  In  a  town  of  ten  districts  there  are  ten  committee-men 
and  a  board  of  visitors  of  say  nine,  nineteen  school  officers,  ten  of 
whom  are  working  independently  of  each  other,  often  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  with  no  official  organization  or  head.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  that  system  is  impossible  under  such 
conditions. 

The  neglect  of  school  buildings  is  inherent  in  the  district  system, 
partly  because  no  one  has  sufficient  interest  to  make  the  constant 
minor  repairs  necessary  to  good  maintenance;  partly  because  large 
repairs  and  new  buildings  must  be  paid  for  by  district  tax,  and 
this  fact  together  with  the  cost  of  running  lines,  assessing  and  col- 
lecting the  tax,  prevents  any  action.  Almost  without  exception 
the  school  buildings  of  district  towns  are  in  i>oor  repair  as  com- 
pared with  those  under  town  management.  In  many  instances  the 
schoolhouses  are  utterly  un£t  for  human  occupancy.  Unsuitable 
school  buildings  could  exist  under  town  management  but  seldom  do. 

There  is  no  selection  of  teachers  in  the  average  district  managed 
town.  The  committee-man  hires  the  teachers  and  usually  knows 
little  or  nothing  as  to  the  special  needs  of  the  schooL  The  hiring 
is  delayed  until  the  last  moment  in  an  effort  to  secure  any  teacher 
at  the  lowest  possible  salary  rather  than  to  pay  the  highest  possible 
salary  for  the  best  teacher.  Very  often  the  committee  has  a  rela- 
tive who  wishes  to  teach.  Often  it  is  made  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment that  the  teacher  shall  board  with  the  family  of  the  committee. 
In  one  district  the  teacher  refused  to  board  at  the  home  of  the 
committee-man  as  it  was  not  a  fit  place  and  was  forced  to  resign. 
In  one  district  the  present  year  the  committee  notified  the  teacher 
that  she  must  board  at  his  house  or  resign.  In  one  district  there 
was  a  contest  for  the  office  and  the  friends  of  one  candidate  brought 
a  keg  of  beer  to  the  annual  meeting  and  elected  their  man;  this 
man  hired  a  relative,  a  young  man,  who  sat  at  his  desk  and  smoked 
a  clay  pipe  during  school  hours. 

As  to  wages  the  district  system  puts  a  premium  upon  parsimony. 
In  one  district  a  teacher  was  paid  seven  dollars  a  week,  and  out  of 
this  must  pay  her  board  and  transportation  and  furnish  the  fuel 
and  incidentals  for  the  school.  In  many  districts  the  teachers  are 
paid  $6.50  to  $8.00  a  week  and  required  to  pay  out  of  that  sum  all 
the  running  expenses  such  as  fuel,  new  window  glass,  broom  and 
water  pail,  etc.  It  is  true  that  some  earnest  faithful  competent 
teachers  are  employed  in  district  towns  and  there  are  some  compe- 
tent and  interested  committee-men,  but  as  a  rule  fitness  for  the 
position  and  adequate  pay  are  not  the  foremost  considerations  taken 
into  account  by  l^e  average  district  committee  in  securing  a  teacher. 
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Supervision  there  may  be  but  the  best  supervision  is  impossible 
in  the  district  managed  towns,  for  although  a  supervisor  may  be 
employed  he  will  find  his  best  efforts  rendered  futile  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  the  district  committees  hire  the  teachers  and  thus  control 
the  one  vital  function  without  which  the  sui)ervisor  can  have  little 
power  to  improve  the  schools. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  district  plan. 

Our  remedy  is :  an  act  compelling  the  adoption  of  town  manage- 
ment of  schools  in  all  these  towns  not  later  than  July,  1910; — ^this 
change  to  be  brought  about  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  already  existing.  Such  legislation  would  remove  a  great 
disgrace  from  our  state,  put  no  undue  burden  of  expense  on  anyone 
and  mark  a  long  .step  forward  in  school  management. 

2  Need  of  skilled  supervision  of  schools 

The  necessity  of  skilled  oversight  or  supervision  is  fully  recog- 
nized in  every  department  of  government,  every  line  of  employed 
human  effort,  aside  from  the  public  schools ;  and  in  this  the  smaller 
towns  have  been  and  are  extremely  negligent. 

The  acting  school  visitors  of  the  state,  many  of  whom  are  here 
to-day,  will  admit  this.  These  are  usually  the  best  citizens  in  their 
respective  communities,  self -sacrificing,  earnest,  and  interested  in 
public  education,  doing  their  work  without  adequate  reward  of  any 
kind ;  but  as  a  rule  the  acting  visitor  is  not  a  professional  educator, 
and  these  men  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  their  work  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  skilled  sui)ervi8ion,  and  that  such  skilled  supervision 
is  lacking  just  where  it  is  most  needed,  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Our  remedy  is  the  compulsory  adoption  of  skilled  supervision  by 
all  towns  either  singly  or  in  supervision  districts, — if  in  districts, 
the  towns  forming  any  district  to  be  adjoining  towns,  the  super- 
visor to  become  a  resident  of  the  district. 

3  Need  of  better  teachers  and  more  adequate  pay  for  teachers 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  many  towns  competence  and 
fitness  are  not  greatly  taken  into  account  in  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers. The  ties  of  relationship,  neighborhood  entanglements,  personal 
prejudice,  petty  local  politics,  all  are  influential  factors  in  a  selec- 
tion of  teachers  in  very  many  schools.  There  are  to-day  many 
schools  in  charge  of  teachers,  themselves  untaught  untrained  and 
unfit, — schools  worse  than  useless,  positively  injurious.  2iCu(^  of 
this  would  disappear  with  the  abolition  of  the  old  district  plan  and 
the  universal  adoption  of  supervision  but  so  long  as  any  local  con- 
sideration whatsoever  is  permitted  to  influence  the  selection  of 
teachers,  so  long  we  shall  have  incompetent  teachers. 

Our  remedy  would  be  an  act  providing  that  all  new  teachers 
(beginners)  employed  on  and  after  a  certain  date  must  hold  state 
certificates,  revokable  at  discretion.  This  would  do  no  injustice  to 
teachers  already  employed,  but  would  raise  greatly  the  standard  of 
education  and  fitness.  Of  course  there  are  teachers  who  are  edu- 
cationally fit  and  who  can  easily  earn  a  state  certificate  but  who 
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are  not  by  nature  intended  to  teach  and  will  inevitably  fail.  No 
expedient  can  guard  against  these  and  these  are  gradually  elimi- 
nated by  a  natural  process.  But  granting  that  of  every  one  hun- 
dred failures  fifty  are  so  because  of  deficient  education,  then  this 
requirement  would  eliminate  fifty  incompetents  in  every  hundred; 
surely  a  desirable  safeguard. 

If  teachers  are  to  be  more  comx)etent  they  must  be  better 
paid.  At  present  in  very  many  of  the  smaller  towns  teachers  are 
more  poorly  paid  than  office  workers,  factory  workers,  or  house 
servants.  When  teachers  are  receiving  six-fifty  to  eight  dollars  a 
week  for  thirty-six  or  forty  weeks  of  the  year  only,  always  paying 
their  own  living  expenses,  and  in  many  cases  as  already  shown 
paying  the  running  expenses  of  the  school,  out  of  the  salary 
received,  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  of  pay  must  accompany  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  service. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  legislative  act  raising  the 
standard  of  education  qualification  for  teachers  will  as  an  imme- 
diate result  raise  also  the  standard  of  pay  for  teachers  in  obedience 
with  the  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Moreover  the 
average  attendance  grant  is  already  having  an  effect  in  higher 
wages  for  teachers,  and  will  in  time  accomplish  much  more  in  that 
direction. 

4  Need  of  decent  schoolhouses 

No  one  who  has  not  travelled  through  the  smaller  towns  and 
visited  all  the  outlying  schools  in  such  towns  can  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  disgraceful  condition  of  many  schoolhouses.  In 
theory  we  all  hold  that  the  schoolhouse  should  be  the  most  attract- 
ive, the  best  designed,  the  most  carefully  kept  edifice  in  the  com- 
munity. Aside  from  any  purely  sentimental  considerations  the 
attractive  schoolhouse  has  a  definite  dollars  and  cents  value  to  the 
community  in  which  it  stands  and  a  much  higher  than  money  value 
as  an  object  lesson  in,  and  promoter  of,  good  citizenship.  But  over 
against  this  theory  we  must  set  the  fact  that  there  are  many  school- 
houses  to  which  self-respecting  parents  should  never  be  asked  to 
send  their  children;  schoolhouses  so  poorly  designed  and  so  out  of 
repair  that  sheep  and  cattle  would  suffer  from  the  cold  if  kept  there 
during  the  winter:  schoolhouses  in  and  about  which  less  attention 
is  paid  to  health  and  sanitation  than  would  be  expected  in  a  well- 
constructed  stock  bam. 

Much  of  this  shameful  condition  is  due  to  the  district  system  as 
already  explained.  Some  of  it  is  due  to  a  wholly  mean  spirit  of 
false  economy  and  to  sheer  negligence.  It  is  a  condition  which 
demands  a  remedy  and  the  remedy  proposed  is  this: — 

Such  legislative  enactment  as  shall  enable  the  state  to  pay  one- 
half  the  cost  of  new  schoolhouses  to  take  the  place  of  present 
inadequate  and  unfit  buildings,  provided, — that  each  new  school- 
house  so  built  and  paid  for  shall  be  so  designed  and  located  as  to 
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take  the  place  of  at  least  two  present  schoolhouses.  This  plan  is 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  is  a 
most  practicable  solution  of  many  school  problems. 

The  smaller  towns  suffer  not  only  from  neglected  schoolhouses 
but  also  from  too  many  schoolhouses.  In  very  many  of  these 
towns  schools  are  maintained  with  from  five  to  ten  pupils  each,  too 
few  for  an  efficient  school  with  the  result  that  in  such  schools  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  the  cost 
of  schooling  for  each  child  is  excessive.  Moreover  many  of  these 
towns  are  finding  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  and  the 
elimination  of  the  unneeded  schools  will  simplify  this  problem. 
Better  schoolhouses,  larger  schools,  better  instruction,  a  higher 
citizenship  would  inevitably  follow  such  a  plan. 

To  sum  up  our  needs  we  want  compulsory  adoption  of  town 
management,  compulsory  employment  of  skilled  sui)ervision,  a 
minimum  educational  requirement  for  teachers,  state  aid  in  the 
construction  of  schoolhouses  under  certain  conditions. 

You  who  are  here  to-day  are  the  guardians  of  the  public  schools 
of  Connecticut.  Teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  ban 
labor  in  the  field  of  public  education  only  as  you  direct,  and  as  you 
supply  the  means. 

We  realize  fully  and  fully  appreciate  the  worth  of  the  earnest  self 
sacrificing  teachers  of  our  state;  those  who  work  for  the  work's  sake 
and  there  are  many  such.  We  honor  the  town  school  officers  who  give 
so  freely  of  their  time  and  effort  in  the  cause  and  there  are  many 
such,  but  beyond  this  is  the  unassailable  truth  that  in  no  other 
state  do  the  common  schools  suffer  so  greatly  from  the  evils  of 
purely  local  control. 

We  have  districts  and  towns  in  which  no  eflFort  is  made  toward 
better  schools  or  even  toward  good  schools.  We  have  schoolhouses 
unfit  for  children  to  enter.  We  have  some  teachers,  uneducated, 
untrained,  and  worse,  unfitted  by  nature,  for  this  profession.  We 
have  the  remnants  of  an  inadequate,  wasteful,  vicious  district  sys- 
tem. We  have  a  lack  of  skilled  supervision.  Our  teachers  are,  too 
many  of  them,  underpaid. 

These  conditions  will  never  be  corrected  until  some  authority 
wholly  free  from  local  considerations  is  given  power  to  correct 
them ;  and  this  must  come  through  some  enlightened  public  spirited 
legislature.  It  is  for  you  who  love  the  public  schools  of  Connecticut 
to  bring  this  about 

This  association  should  represent  the  very  hest  citizenship  of 
every  town  in  Connecticut;  its  influence  should  be  great, — irre- 
sistible indeed,  and  such  school  legislation  as  it  asks  for  through  its 
legislative  committee  should  be  insisted  upon  and  secured.  Acting 
thus  our  association  can  become  a  very  great  power  for  good  in 
this  state. 
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ADDRESS  BY  F  W  PECK  OF  LITCHFIELD 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  TRAINED  SUPERVISION  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  question  which  forms  the  title  of 
this  paper  refers  to  the  rural  schools  of  the  state,  the  city  schools 
bein^  already  well  provided  for  in  that  respect. 

Had  this  paper  been  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
needed  argument  to  convince  them  of  the  desirability  of  trained 
supervision  in  our  public  schools  much  might  have  been  said  which 
for  the  present  will  be  omitted.  Probably  there  is  not  a  person 
present  who  is  not  already  in  favor  of  such  sui)ervision,  and  prob- 
ably, if  the  usual  arguments  were  presented,  such  for  instance  as 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  uniform  standards  of  teaching  in  the 
different  schools  of  the  town  and  state,  the  unspoken  thought  in 
the  minds  of  many  would  be  how  much  better  they  themselves  could 
have  done  had  they  been  in  my  place. 

For  this  reason  after  briefly  outlining  the  subject,  the  emphasis 
of  the  paper  will  be  mainly  on  the  weak  points  in  the  trained 
supervision  idea. 

In  order  to  have  the  matter  clearly  before  us  we  may  note  the 
progressive  steps  already  taken  in  our  state  in  this  matter; — the 
old  order  being  the  division  of  the  towns  into  SQhool  districts;  a 
district  oommittee  being  in  entire  charge  of  each  district;  such 
district  being  independent  of  the  other  districts  of  the  town,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  general  laws  of  the  town  and  state. 

In  1866  a  law  was  passed  allowing  the  towns  to  do  away  with  the 
district  system,  and  form  one  consolidated  district  for  each  town. 
In  1886  a  law  was  enacted  permitting  school  boards  to  employ  a 
superintendent  of  schools.  In  1903  another  law  was  made  effective 
allowing  two  or  more  towns  to  form  a  supervision  district,  under 
certain  conditions,  and  also  making  it  possible  for  some  of  the 
small  towns  to  have  proper  supervision.  These  are  our  laws  in  this 
state  to-day.  In  the  natural  order  of  events  when  a  majority  of 
the  towns  in  the  state  employ  a  superintendent  it  will  be  easy  to 
pass  a  law  making  it  obligatory  upon  all  towns  to  do  so.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  but  there  are  difficulties  to  be  met  and  the  remain- 
der of  this  pax)er  will  deal  mainly  with  these.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
supposed  that  a  serious  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  native  conserva- 
tism of  the  voting  population  of  our  country  towns, — an  unwilling- 
ness to  introduce  anything  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen 
local  authority.  While  this  may  have  weight,  and  rightly  should, 
the  only  objection  to  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  given  me 
by  representative  citizens  of  our  town,  is  the  difficulty  of  seciiring 
a  proper  man  for  the  place.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  persons 
willing  to  be  superintendents.  There  are  a  much  smaller  number 
who  give  good  satisfaction.  Those  who  have  done  poorly  have 
griven  the  foundation  for  such  objections.  There  is  also  an  objection 
in  the  possible  over-supervision  of  schools.     Perhaps  theoretically 
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the  reducing  of  the  school  system  of  the  state  to  an  educational 
machine,  where  the  superintendent  is  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  tho 
state  superintendent,  and  where  the  teacher  simply  works  out  the 
ideas  of  those  higher  up,  may  be  interesting,  but  such  a  machine 
would  have  many  drawbacks  and  one  of  them  is  poor  teaching. 
The  responsibility  and  initiative  of  the  teacher  must  not  be 
encroached  upon  by  the  superintendent. 

A  superintendent  to  do  effective  work  must  reside  within  reason- 
able distance  of  his  field  of  labor.  One  sui>erintendent  that  I  know 
of  visits  a  certain  town  at  regular  intervals.  He  spends  half  of  a 
day  reaching  the  town,  visits  schools  part  of  one  afternoon,  and  the 
next  morning,  takes  half  of  a  day  to  reach  home.  He  is  a  good 
man,  but  his  visiting  schools  amounts  chie£y  in  warming  his  hands 
by  the  fire,  asking  after  the  health  of  the  teacher,  and  starting  for 
the  next  school.  One  half  his  time  is  spent  travelling  to  and  from 
the  town.     This  makes  too  much  waste  time  for  effective  work. 

Other  states  have  their  educational  troubles,  and  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  see  how  they  are  doing  before  discussing  our  own. 
Massachusetts  has  had  an  experience  similar  to  ours.  We  seem  to 
be  following  in  her  footsteps.  Her  present  system  includes  super- 
vision districts  like  ours  but  obligatory  upon  all  towns.  The  super- 
intendents must  have  educational  qualifications  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  superintendent's  certificate  from  the  state.  The  school  boards  of 
the  supervision  district  may  elect  anyone  having  such  certificate^ 
All  are  under  the  state  superintendent. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  state  superintendent  who  appoints 
county  superintendents. 

Perhaps  the  state  with  the  most  elaborate  system  is  New  York, 
and  there  they  are  not  satisfied.  '  The  school  district  is  the  element 
df  the  system.  Several  districts  are  grouped  into  commissioner 
districts,  with  a  school  commissioner  in  charge  of  each.  This 
school  commissioner  is  responsible  to  the  state  commissioner  of 
education,  who  is  the  active  member  of  the  board  of  regents, — ^the 
board  of  regents  being  the  ofiicial  head  of  the  university  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  This  system  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  because 
the  work  of  the  school  commissioners  in  the  rural  districts  is  often 
poor.  To  meet  this  the  following  measure  is  advocated  by  Dr 
Draper,  the  state  commissioner  of  education : — 

That  the  supervision  district  be  made  smaller. 

That  the  office  of  school  commissioner  be  abolished,  and  that  of 
school  superintendent  for  smaller  districts  be  created. 

That  definite  professional  qualifications  for  district  superinten- 
dent be  fixed. 

That  a  superintendent  must  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  school 
duties. 

The  difficulties  in  these  other  states  which  have  been  met  are; 

How  to  select  good  well  qualified  superintendents. 

The  keeping  of  politics  out  of  the  whole  matter. 
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The  planning  of  a  suitable  number  of  schools  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  have  charge  of  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 

As  to  the  methods  found  most  efficient  in  overcoming  these  diffi- 
•culties; — in  order  to  secure  a  better  grade  of  sui>erintendent8  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  require  in  them  definite  educational  qualifi- 
cations, combined  with  a  stated  amount  of  successful  teaching 
experience.  This  may  still  leave  something  to  be  desired,  but  it  is 
by  far  the  best  available  method.  In  order  to  keep  x)olitics  out  of 
their  selection  superintendents  are  chosen  by  the  local  boards  from 
those  made  eligible  by  having  met  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  state.  This  does  away  with  the  need  of  a  superintendent  main- 
taining a  popularity  among  the  voters,  to  secure  an  election,  and  also 
with  the  favoritism  made  possible  by  the  appointment  of  the 
superintendents  by  a  state  superintendent. 

As  to  the  amount  of  work  to  apportion  a  superintendent  it  should 
be  such  as  to  occupy  his  entire  time,  but  not  so  extensive  as  to  keep 
him  from  doing  thorough  work.  To  these  problepas  I  would  add  the 
danger  of  over-supervision.  Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  school  life  in  a  state  where  trained  supervision  has 
been  carried  on  some  years,  visited  the  schools  of  Litchfield,  and 
expressed  surprise  at  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  shown  by  the 
teachers  in  the  district  schools,  stating  that  the  teaching  was  much 
better  than  in  similar  schools  with  which  he  was  familiar.  His 
reason  given  was  that  the  teacher  here  feels  greater  responsibility 
for  her  own  work.  She  does  not  have  everything  worked  out  for 
her.  A  teacher  to  do  good  work  must  do  her  own  thinking  and 
planning.  She  often  needs  advice  and  encouragement^  rarely 
dictation. 

One  weak  place  in  the  New  York  law  is  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
uniform  examinations.  It  is  very  nice  to  say  that  children  having 
passed  the  examinations  of  a  certain  grade  in  one  district  may 
enter  any  school  in  the  state  at  the  same  grade,  but  the  trouble 
comes  that  in  the  weaker  schools  all  the  effort  is  given  to  fitting  the 
children  for  the  state  examinations,  not  in  giving  them  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  as  to  the 
value  of  examinations  in  estimating  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils, 
but  at  least  they  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  promotion  by  state 
law. 

Our  ancestors  came  to  these  shores  filled  with  a  great  desire  to 
worship  according  to  their  own  conscience,  and  they  held  the 
establishment  of  a  school  system  and  the  planting  of  churches  as 
of  the  most  serious  importance  in  their  system  of  government. 
While  we  trust  that  our  school  system  has  advanced  since  their  day 
yet  to-day  there  is  a  seeming  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  educational  work  among  a  certain  class  of  our  public.     In  some 

quarters  it  amounts  almost  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  those  who  are 
in  authority  in  our  school  system; — a  feeling  as  if  politics  and 
political  iniuence  occupied  altogether  too  large  a  place  in  the 
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matter.    If  something  new  is  proposed  it  is  considered  as  simply 
another  move  to  centralize  power  by  political  methods. 

We  should  first  of  all  deepen  our  own  sense  of  responsibility  as 
school  boards  for  the  proper  education  of  all  the  children  of  our 
country  towns,  and  we  should  strive  to  bring  the  public  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  part  that  trained  supervision  of  schools  should  have  i& 
important.  In  the  olden  time  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  public 
schools  was  the  teaching  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  together  with  sufficient  discipline  to  keep  fair  order 
in  the  schools.  To-day  a  child  to  have  an  ordinary  education  must 
not  only  have  the  old  fundamentals  but  must  know  something  of 
science,  history^  and  language.  Then  too  an  increasing  number  are 
passing  from  public  schools,  through  the  high  school,  to  college. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  times  we  must  provide  schools 
well  equipped  for  the  work.  ]!ii[ethods  of  teaching  are  being  con- 
stantly improved.  No  layman  whose  time  and  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  other  pursuits  can  undertake  to  advise  teachers  on  these 
matters.  Trained  supervision  is  absolutely  necessary  if  our  school 
system  is  to  meet  modern  standards.  To  this  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, but  in  urging  forward  this  movement  let  us  do  so  with  an 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met,  and  let  the  character  of 
our  efforts  be  unquestionable  and  sincere. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  TO  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT 

BY   H  A  ROBERTS   MD  SHELTON 

Upon  the  attitude  a  school  board  takes  towards  its  superintendent 
depends,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  worth  of  the  school  system. 
Unless  sympathetic  cooperation  exists,  no  matter  how  efficient  the 
superintendent,  his  labors  will,  be  ineffective.  This  relationship 
must  be  based  upon  unity  of  purpose.  It  must  have  proper  resi>ect 
for  the  rights  of  all.  It  must  express  nmtual  sympathetic 
helpfulness. 

I  cannot  bear  down  too  hard  upon  the  fact  that  the  school  board 
and  superintendent  have  a  unity  of  purpose.  The  sole  cause  for  the 
existence  of  the  school  board  is  to  give  every  pupil  the  most  educa- 
tion, in  all  lines,  that  the  town  or  city  can  afford.  This  must  ever 
be  present  in  the  minds  of  every  member  of  the  board.  This  con- 
ception of  his  office  must  show  in  his  every  act  as  a  member  of  the 
board.  When  one  realizes  that  the  sole  object  of  his  official  exist- 
once  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil,  he  immediately  ceases  to  be  a 
republican  or  a  democrat,  or  partisan  in  any  sense  of  the  word; 
ceases  to  have  any  scheme  of  personal  gain  or  advantage,  but  labors, 
solely,  to  do  his  duty  to  the  pupil,  regardless  of  all  other  interests. 
This  must  be  the  touchstone  of  his  official  life. 
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The  superintendent,  too,  has  this  same  object  and  this  only  in 
view.  No  superintendent  would  ever  be  employed  by  a  school  board 
were  it  not  to  make  the  most  of  each  pupil.  He,  too,  must  put  the 
same  test  to  his  every  act.  When  both  school  board  and  superin- 
tendent keep  this  conception  of  their  function  and  duty  foremost  in 
every  endeavor  what  a  power  for  good  they  may  be!  It  stimulates 
the  board  to  larger  endeavors.  It  enables  the  superintendent  to 
outdo  and  go  beyond  himself  in  his  efforts  to  be  of  help  to  the 
school  system.  This  unity  of  purpose  when  properly  conceived 
becomes  the  solid  foundation  of  our  school  system. 

The  relationship  of  the  school  board  and  superintendent  should 
contain  as  far  as  possible  elements  of  stability.  It  means  much  to 
a  superintendent  to  know  that  his  work  is  to  continue  over  a  period 
of  time  longer  than  a  year.  A  tried  superintendent  should  be 
elected  for  terms  of  not  less  than  three  years.  It  gives  him  a  grasp 
of  the  schools  and  enables  him  to  work  out  plans  that  he  would  not 
think  of  undertaking  in  one  year.  Again  when  his  term  of  office 
expires  if  he  is  to  be  reengaged,  it  should  be  done  early  in  the  year, 
that  he  may  plan  his  work  still  further.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
statutes  relative  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  board.  If  they 
must  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  that  their  plans  may 
become  somewhat  mature,  before  retirement,  how  much  more  that 
of  a  superintendent  who  has  more  in  detail  the  plans  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  whole  school  system.  A  man  might  well  hesitate  to 
begin  a  very  much  needed  reform,  not  knowing  if  his  term  of  office 
would  i>ermit  him  to  see  it  through. 

This  relationship  must  give  proper  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
each  other.  Human  nature  is  ever  prone  to  think  individual  rights 
are  the  only  ones  to  consider.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  attend 
to  the  business  end  of  the  school  affairs  and  have  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  school  system.  Questions  of  policy  and  proper  develop- 
ment should  be  brought  before  the  board,  and  there  definitely 
settled.  Every  decision  arrived  at  ceases  to  be  an  individual  deci- 
sion or  n^ation,  and  becomes  the  decision  of  the  board,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such  by  every  member  of  the  board.  It  is  equally 
necessary  that  the  superintendent  treat  {ill  decisions  of  the  board  as 
final,  for  he  is  acting  as  their  agent.  If  this  acknowledgment  of 
the  rights  of  both  board  members  and  superintendent  is  kept  in 
mind,  it  will  be  a  very  potent  factor  for  success  in  our  mutual  work. 

Eight  here  let  me  clear  the  atmosphere  of  many  a  board's 
troubles.  In  the  employment  of  teachers  the  superintendent  must 
have  a  free  hand.  He  should  be  given  the  right  and  it  should  be 
his  duty  to  thoroughly  jwst  himself  in  regard  to  teachers  for  our 
schools — be  given  the  time  and  paid  his  expenses  in  looking  up 
teachers,  visiting  them  and  seeing  them  teach  in  the  school  room. 
This  is  based  upon  a  proper  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  super- 
intendent by  the  board.  The  board  should  never  elect  to  the  teach- 
ing force  a  teacher  without  the  recommendation  and  nomination 
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of  the  superintendent,  for  it  is  he  that  must  work  with  the  teacher 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  unless  the  two  are  in  har- 
mony with  each  other  the  best  results  are  not  obtained.  Again  no 
superintendent  should  nominate  a  teacher  who  is  objectionable  to 
the  board.  There  may  be  reasons  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  that 
render  a  teacher  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the  schools,  and 
these  objections  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  superintendent. 
No  board  member  should  ever  make  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to 
claim  he  had  a  "pull." 

This  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  brings  about  a  spirit  of  con- 
fidence between  superintendent  and  board  that  is  essential  to  our 
mutual  success.  It  gives  the  superintendent  confidence  in  the 
board  and  makes  him  perfectly  free  to  lay  all  matters  before  the 
board.  It  gives  the  board  confidence  in  the  superintendent  that  he 
will  keep  them  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  whole  school  systeni 
and  this  again  reacts  on  the  superintendent  because  he  knows  he 
will  have  the  utmost  support  and  backing  of  the  board,  and  few 
boards  realize  the  power  for  good  to  a  superintendent  of  a  conscious- 
ness, deep  rooted  and  grounded,  that  he  has  the  full  support  of  the 
whole  board  back  of  him  to  the  very  last  ditch.  This  brings  me  to 
the  last  point  I  wish  to  press — ^that  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  superintendent  can  help  the  board  in  many  ways — ^by  keying 
it  conversant  with  the  best  methods  of  work  in  the  management  of 
the  schools — by  calling  attention  to  the  best  appliances  for  school 
rooms — ^by  exercising  economy  in  expenditures — ^by  showing  where 
liberality  will  be  most  effectual.  The  board  can  help  the  superin- 
tendent by  sending  him  to  the  leading  gatherings  of  superinten- 
dents. This  is  especially  helpful  to  the  superintendent  and  I 
believe  helps  the  board  to  a  better  grasp  of  its  work  and  thus 
becomes  of  value  to  both.  If  these  suggestions  were  carried  out, 
the  school  boards  would  become  more  potent  for  good  to  the  rising 
generation  and  the  superintendent  would  have  more  than  half  the 
burden  of  life  raised,  enabling  him  to  accomplish  many  things  that 
he  hardly  dare  dream  of  at  present 
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MEMBERS 


OP  THB 


State   Board  of  Education 


1908 


RoLUN  S  Woodruff  Governor  ....  New  Haven 

EvKRKTT  J  Lake  LUut-Governor        ....  Hartford 

Edward  D  Robbins Wethersfield 

William  H  Palmer Norwich 

Gborgb  M  Carrington Winsted 

William  G  Sumnbr New  Haven 


AsAHEL  J  Wright  Chief  clerk 


OPPICB 


Room  42  Capitol  Hartford 


STATE  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS 

ORDER  OF  SUBJECTS 


Elementary  certificate 


First  Day 
A  M    9.00  to    9.30  Spelling 
9.30  to  10.30  Literature 
10.30  to  12.30  Arithmetic 
1.30  to    2.30  Writing 
2.30  to    3.30  Reading 
330  to    5.00  Grammar 
5.00  to    6.00  Music 

(optional) 


P  M 


Second  Day 

A  M    9.00  to  11.30  History  and 

duties  of  citizenship 
11.30  to  12.30  Drawing 

(optional) 
P  M    1.30  to    2.30  Physiology 
2.30  to    5.00  Elementary 
science  and  geography 


Statutory  certificate 


First  Day 
A  M    9.00  to  10.00  Spelling 

10.00  to  12.30  Arithmetic 
P  M    1.30  to    2.30  Penmanship 
2.30  to    3.30  Reading 
3»30  to    5.00  Grammar 


Second  Day 
A  M    9.00  to  12.30  History  and 

duties  of  citizenship 
P  M    1.30  to    3.00  Physiology 
3.00  to  5.00  Geography 


Examinations  begin  promptly  at  9  o'clock. 

The  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  room  42,  Capitol  building,  on  the  last  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  each  month,  and  at  other  places  as  given  below. 

Special  examinations  will  be  arranged  for  any  town  at  the 
request  of  the  school  officers. 

The  law  now  provides  that  a  state  certificate  shall  be  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  the  examination  by  local  officers.  Many 
towns  require  a  state  certificate. 

Questions  heretofore  used  and  a  document  [scheme  of  state 
examinations]  containing  information  in  regard  to  the  certifi- 
cate will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Address  State  Board  of  Education 

Hartford 


DATES  AND  PLACES  OF  EXAMINATIONS  IN  1908 

January  24 
New  Britain,  Normal  school  building 

January  24  and  25 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 


^ 


FJCBRUARY  12 

Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

February  14 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

February  19 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

February  28  and  29 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

March  3  and  4 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

March  ii 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

March  18 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

March  27 
New  Britain,  Normal  school  building 

March  27  and  28 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

April  Si,  9  and  10 
New  Haven,  Normal  school  building 

Aprh.  24  AND  25 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

April  29 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

May  6 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

May  20 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

May  22  AND  23 

Willimantic,  Normal  school  building 

May  25 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

May  29  AND  30 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

May  29 

New  Britain,  Normal  school  building 
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June  3 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

June  5  and  6 
Willimantic,  Normal  school  building 

June  16  and  17 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

June  26  and  27 
New  Milford,  High  school  building 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

July  2  and  3 
Willimantic,  Normal  school  building 

July  17  and  18 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 
Waterbury,  High  school  building 
Winsted,  West  Winsted  school  building 

July  24  and  25 
New  London,  Robert  Bartlett  school  building 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

July  30  and  31 
Kent,  Center  school  building 
Norwich,  Broadway  school  building 

August  4  and  s 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 
Middletown,  High  school  building 

August  s  and  6 
Lakeville,  Academy  building 
Willimantic,  Normal  school  building 
New  Haven,  Normal  school  building 
Putnam,  Israel  Putnam  school  building. 

August  7  and  8 
Rockville,  High  school  building 
South  Norwalk,  Franklin  street  school  building 
Colchester,  Bacon  Academy  building 

August  ii  and  12 
Stafford,  High  school  building 

August  13  and  14 
Shelton,  High  school  building 

August  18  and  19 
Litchfield,  High  school  building 


August  25  and  26 
Torrington,  High  school  building 

August  28  and  29 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

September  25  and  26 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

Willimantic,  Normal  school  building 
Danbury,  Normal  school  building 

October  23  and  24 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 
New  Haven,  Normal  school  building 

November  27  and  28 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

December  30  and  31 
Hartford,  Room  42,  Capitol  building 

state  teachers*  certificates 

State  teachers'  certificates  originally  issued  or  renewed  in  1907  and  in 
force  January  i,  1908: 

Elementary  certificates   originally  issued 258 

Elementary   certificates    renewed nop 

Honor  certificates  priginally  issued 38 

Honor  certificates   renewed 34 

Statutory  certificates  originally  issued 82 

Statutory   certificates   renewed 79 

Certificates  of  special  excellence  originally  issued 5 

Certificate  of  great  honor  originally  issued i 

Total 1606 

Number  of  persons  counted  twice 34 

Number  of  different  persons  holding  certificates 1572 

state  supervisors'  certificates 
State  supervisors'  certificates  originally  issued 6 

elementary  certificates  originally  issued 

Abel  Alice  L    Stafford  Springs  Anderson  Amy  R    Collinsville 

Adams  Gertrude  E    Hazardville  Anderson  Myrtle  M    Stamford 

Ahem  Elizabeth  F    Hartford  Atkins  Ruth  E     Meriden 

Ahem  Nellie  F    Norwich  Avery  Mary  L    Groton 

Alford  Marion  J    Willimantic  Avery  Nellie   B     Colchester 

Allison  Rose  C    Middletown  Barton  Mrs  Virginia  A    New  Prcs- 
Alvord  Florence  E    Winsted  ton  R  F  D  2 

Amidon  Lillian    Ashford  Beasley  Clara  B    Ellington 


Beckley  Elizabeth    Norwich 
Beebe  Florence    Guilford 
Beccher  Helen  W    New  Haven 
Beers  Josephine  W    Danbury 
Bennett  Viola  L    Yalesville 
Billings  Mildced  A     Somersville 
Bissell  Mabelle  A    Manchester 
Blackburn  Julia  L    Danbury 
Blake  Maria  E    Torrington  R  F  D  2 
Blakeslee  Ruby  A     No  Haven 
Blakenburg  Emma  L     Rockville 
Bonney  Helen  M     New  Haven 
Booth  Mary  E    Stratford 
Bouvie  Julia  F    Meriden 
Bradley  Edith  F    West  Mystic 
Broderick  Marie  S    Norwalk 
Bronson  Merwin  S    Roxbury 
Broughcl  Agnes  N    Hartford 
Brown  Agnes  E    Hampton  R  F  D  i 
Brown  Estelle  G    Meriden 
Burke  May  C    Thompsonville 
Caesar  Clara  B    Windsor 
Cahill  Elizabeth  M    E  Hampton 
Carey  Mary  L    Winsted 
Carter  Florence    Hartford 
Carter  Mary  L    New  Haven 
Cassidy  Mary  E    Norwalk 
Chapin  Helen  W    New  Haven 
Chapman  Amy  D    Westbrook 
Chapman  Ethel  M    Terryville 
Chapman  Maude  A    Middletown 
Chapman  Nellie  E    Montville 
Clark  Eleanor  J    New  Haven 
Gark  James  H    Vernon  Centre 
Garke  Flora  M    New  Haven 
Geaveland  Florence  M  A    Salisbury 
Gose  Sarah  J    New  Haven 
Coe  Florence  A    Riverton 
Cocr  Katharine    Watefbury 
Cohane  Anna  F    New  Haven 
Collins  Anna  L    Branford 
CoUoty  Helen  M    Waterbury 
Condon  Ella  J    Stamford 
Condon  Mary    Derby 
Conklin  Mary  T    Meriden 
Cosgrove  Marion  S    Willimantic 
Coughlin  Ella  L    Middletown 
Creighton  Genevieve  G    Norwalk 


Crooks  Adelaide  B    Norwich 
Cruttenden  Florence  B     W  Hartford 
Curran  Mary  C    New  Britain 
Day  Hattie  L    Poquonock 
Desmarais  Ida  M    Taftville 
Donahue  Marguerite  M    New  London 
Doyle  Katherine  J    Manchester 
Doyle  Sara  A    Unionville 
Drennan  Helen  T    Middletown 
Dunlay  Gertrude  C    New  Britain 
Dunphy  Mary  M    Bristol 
Dyas  Jane  U    Danbury 
Edgerton  Frederick  W    New  London 
Engelhardt  Anna  H     Naugatuck 
English  Mildred  C    Montclair  N  J 
Enright  Catherine  I    New  Haven 
Ferriss  Gladys  T    New  Mil  ford 
Field  Anna  L    New  Haven 
Fitch  Alice  A  Norwalk 
Fitzgerald  Flora    Tuckahoe  N  Y 
Fitzgerald  Margaret    Waterbury 
Fitzgerald  Mary  F    Waterbury 
Fitzpatrick  Mary  K    New  Haven 
Flint  Edith  E    New  Haven 
Flynn  Mae  E    New  Haven 
Forg  Theresa  A    Thompsonville 
Fox  Esther  M    Putnam 
Frink  Esther  A    Lakeville 
Gerard  Jessie  B    So  Norwalk 
Gerard  Margaret  B    So  Norwalk 
Gingold  Anna  J    New  Haven 
Goodrich  Laura    Plainville 
Gottlieb  Minnie     So  Norwalk 
Gottlieb  Rose  I     So  Norwalk 
Greene  Anna  E    Portland 
Greene  Maude  W    Hazardville 
Griffiths  Florence    Southington 
Grobell  Rosenna  M    Wallingford 
Hall  Katharene  L    Naugatuck 
Hall  Mary  E    New  Milford 
Hallborg  Ruth  H    Hartford 
Hand  Gertrude  H    Danbury 
Hanna  Grace  H    Norwalk 
Harris  William  H    Danbury 
Hartigan  Mary  E    Unionville 
Henry  Katherine    Norwalk  R  F  D  43 
Hickey  Florence  A    Unionville 
Hi  1  ditch  Isabella  H    Thompsonville 


s 


Hill  Frances  J    Madison 
Hill  Mary  C    Norwich 
Hill  Mary  E    Morris 
Hipelias  Lucy    Niantic 
HoUey  Ella  J    Stamford 
Holmes  Clarence  W    Tariffville 
Jensen  Christine  M    Hartford 
Jillson  May  C    Guilford 
Johnson  Ruth    Hartford 
Jones  Genevieve    Wallingford 
Jones  Mary  T    Unionville 
Jones  Nellie  M    Hazardville 
Judd  Mary  A    Southington 
Judd  Orrin  L    Hazardville 
Kane  Elizabeth  M    Waterbury 
Keefe  Elizabeth  H    New  London 
Kelley  Annie  G    New  London 
Kennedy  Katherine  F    Derby 
King  Jeannie  L    Somersville 
King  Orah  M    E  Norwalk 
Kittredge  Lucy  M    New  Haven 
Kuebler  Julia  B     Norwich 
Kullgren  Olga  R     Hartford 
Lawton  Katherine  L    Middletown 
Leach  M  Janie    Norwich 
Lee  Colette  M    Willimantic 
Lindon  Alice  L    New  Haven 
Little  Edith  E    Willimantic    ' 
Lockhart  Susie  R    Greenwich 
Loewenbaum  Rose    New  Haven 
London  Ellen  B     Stratford 
Long  Catherine  G    Unionville 
Lord  Irma  B    Turnerville 
Mahon  Mary  E    Naugatuck 
Malloy  Marion  F    Norwich 
Manning  Mary  M    Glastonbury 
Martin  M  Isabel    Southington 
Maurer  Charlotte  A    New  Haven 
McClean  Anna  L    Andover 


Meigs  Eunice  M    Madison 
Miller  Jessie  B    Derby 
Monahan  Lily  L    Waterbuiir 
Montgomery  Venus    Hartford 
Moran  Lavina  L    New  Haven 
Murray  Katherine  E    Norwkrli 
Neumann  Dorothy  M    Arlington  N  J 
Nolan  Grace  M    New  Britain 
Northrop  Sarah  £     Bridge  water 
Oatman  Florence  E    Hartford 
O'Brien  Annie  G    New  Britain 
O'Brien  Catherine  A    New  Britaixi 
O'Connell  Anna  C    Colchester 
O'Connell  Lela  M    Bristol 
O'Connor  Bridget  A    Colchester 
O'Connor  Cecilia  A    New  Haven 
Olmsted  Emma  C    Hazardville 
O'Neill  Julia  P    Broad  Brook 
O'Neill  Lida  M    Meriden 
Orr  Isabelle  M     Bridgewater 
Ostling  Agnes  E    Chester 
Parsons  S  Louise    Sterling 
Perkinson  Katherine  G    Waterbury 
Peters  Marie  M    New  Haven 
Phillips  Cecelia  L    New  Haven 
Randall  Kate  E    Seymour 
Ransome  Frances  D    Thomaston 
Ringrose  Mary  New  Britain 
Rinn  M  Lillian  Southington 
Rourke  Loretta  G    New  Hgiven 
Rusk  Hazel  May    Norwalk 
Russell  Mrs  Nellie  F    Meriden 
Ryan  Josephine  T  Wallingford 
Ryder  Agnes  M    Danbury 
Sandquist  Bertha  E    New  Haven 
Sasse  Ella  W    New  Haven 
Scott  Alice  E    Hartford 
Scudder  Emma  L    New  Milford 
Seery  Anna  V    West  Haven 
Sexton  Sarah  E    Ellington 


MacClenathan  Ruth  H    Norwich 
MacCracken  Frances  C    Thompson-  Seymour  Susan  E    Norwalk 

ville  Shanley  May  A    New  Haven 
McDonnell  Mary  F    Stony  Creek      Shay  Anna    Ansonia 
McDonough  Helen  E    Hartford  Shay  Frances  C    Meriden 

McGuire  Frances  M    So  Manchester  Sherdman  Frances  C    New  Haven 
McKee  George  C    Farmington  R  F  D  Simpson  Ida  L    New  Haven 
McKeon  Gertrude  A    New  Haven    Sims  Mabel  M    Montclair  N  J 
McLoughlin  Anna  E    New  Haven      Smedley  Mattie  M    Fairfield 


Smith  Annie  L    So  Windham 
Smith  Martha  C    Hartford 
Snow  Myra  A    Willimantic 
Soule  Bessie  L    New  Milford 
Spellacy  Martha  L    Hartford 
Starr  Millie  S    Bethel 
Steinheimer  Elsie  F    Hartford 
Stiliman  Elsie  J    Meriden 
Stillwcll  Eliza  S    Willimantic 
Stoddard  Or^  B    Newington  Junction 
Story  Anna   C    Wethcrsfield 
Stronach  Florence  L    Hartford 
Strong  Florence  A    Willimantic 
Stuart  Anna  E    Gaylordsville 
Sturges  Helen  E    Wilton 
Sullivan  Anna  E    New  Haven 
Taylor  Bertha    Hartford 
Thomcs  Ruth  D    Rowayton 
Thompson  Maude  C    Farmington 
Thurber  Mary    Hartford 
"ticman  Helena  G    New  Haven 
Tiffany  Rose  B    Groton 
Timms  Theresa  C   Waterbury 
Toohey  Julia  M    Hartford 
Toohy  Gertrude  W    Manchester 
Treadwell  Helen  C    New  York  City 
Trecartin  Ethel  C    New  Haven 


Trii)p  Ethel  M    Danielson 
Tripp  Maud  E    Berlin 
Turner  Bessie  M    Thomaston  R  F  D  i 
Vandervelden  Marie  C    New  Haven 
Viets  Clara  B    Granby 
Voorhees  Louise  K    Norwich 
Ward  Sarah  A    Wethersfield 
Warner  Lx>is  C    Woodbury 
Warren  Elsie  N    Norwalk 
Weeks  Marion  H    Norwalk 
Weir  Alicia  L    New  Haven 
Welles  Helen  E    New  Britain 
Wells  Sara  M    Poquonoc  Bridge 
White  Corinne  E    Norwich 
White  Jessie  R    New  Haven 
Whitely  Margaret  T    New  Milford 
Wilson  Ebba  M    Terryville 
Witter  Grace  E    Danielson 
Wolcott  Ethel  R    Plantsville 
Wood  Celia  M     Somersville 
Wood  Maude  L    Stamford 
Wood  Susie  M    Montville 
Woodcock  Florence  W    New  Haven 
Wyckoff  Isabel    Hartford 
Young  Mary  E    Norwich 
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Abell  Clara    Lebanon 
Adams  Grace  E    Broad  Brook 
Adams  Norma  A    Waterbury 
Ahem  Ellen  R  M    Hartford 
Allen  Fannie  B    Danbury 
Allen  Lucy  A    Hartford 
Allen  M  Eleanor    Ellington 
Allingham  Isabel    Ansonia 
Allison  Aijnic  M    Middletown 
Alpcrt  Lena     New  Haven 
Anderson  Hazel    Norwich 
Andrew  Esther  M    Tyler  City 
Archer  Julia  M    New  London 
Atnott  Margaret    So  Manchester 
Ashley  Maude  B    New  Britain 
Atkins  Grace  E    Forestville 
Atwood  Florence  E    Watertown 
Atigcr  Elma  I    Woodbridge 
Anger  Ethel  M     Woodbridge 


Augur  Nellie  H     Taftville 
Avery  Ruby  A    Somers 
Babcock  Lauretta  H    Branford 
Babcock  Edith  V    Westerly  R  I 
Bachmeyer  Anna  Marie     Hartford 
Bacon  Fannie  E    Middletown  R  F  D  i 
Bacon  Imogene    So  Glastonbury 
Bailey  Ada  B    Hockanum 
Bailey  Jessie  E    Hartford 
Baldwin  Anna  J    New  Haven 
Ball  Bessie  C    Middletown 
Ball  Bessie  M    Durham 
Banister  Addie  T      New  Britain 
Banks  Julia  Brown    Fairfield 
Barber  Eugenia  G     Northford 
Barber  Mary  E    Hartford 
Barnacle  Gertrude  F    New  Haven 
Barnes  Rena  A    Unionville  R  F  D 
Bamum  Lydia  C    Danbury 
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Bartle,  Flora    Lakeville 
Barrows  Mary  I    Norwich 
Bass  Harriet  M    Willimantic 
B^ttey  Gertrude  L  New  London 
Beach  Celona  £    No  Haven 
Beard  Nellie  S    Milford 
BeardslejL  Belle  S    New  Preston 
Beam  Anna  L    Greenwich 
Beasley  Laura  M    Ellington 
Beattie  Mary  £    Leete  Island 
Beckett  Dorenda  W    Yalesville 
Beebe  Lina  H    East  Hampton 
Beebe  Marion  G    Norwich 
Beecher  Edith  H    Seymour 
Beerbaum  Carrie  A    Waterbury 
Beers  Alice  W    Danbury 
Bell  Nellie  E    Rochester  N  Y 
Benedict  Bertha  M    Bethel 
Benedict  Jessie    Norwalk 
Benedict  Mary  Almira    Katonah  N  Y 
Benham  Kate  M    Hartford 
Bennett  Cora  M    Shelton  R  F  D  8 
Bent  Ethel  J    W  Medford  Mass 
Bcntley  J  Elizabeth    Old  Mystic 
Berg  Edna  M    New  Britain 
Berg  Evelyn    New  Haven 
Berg  Lillian  C    New  Britain 
Bidwell  Mary  £    New  Britain 
Bielby  Atala  P     Middletown 
Bigelow  Nina  M    Plantsville 
Billings  Lucy     Stonington 
Bingham  Mrs  £  F    Woodstock 
Birdsey  Ina  Camilla    Meriden 
Birdsey  Lucy  £    Meriden 
Bishop  Fannie  A    Willimantic 
Bishop  Mrs  Hattie  C    Norwich 
Bishop  Lucy  M    No  Haven 
Bissell  Alice  G    Willimantic 
Bitgood  Helen  S    Vol  unto  wn 
Black  B  Lavinia    Hartford 
Black    Harriet  F    Hartford 
Bliss  Elsie  L     Qinton 
Bliss  Frances  M    Eagle vi lie 
Bliss  Mary  A    Hamden  Mass 
Bogart  Bessie  S    Chester 
Boles  Bertha  G    Greenwich 
Bellman  Gara  A    New  Haven 
Botelle  Myrtie  L    Cromwell 


Bothwell  Bessie  £    Jewett  City 
Bottomley  Florence  £    Bridgeport 
Bouton  Emma  A    So  Norwalk 
Bouton  Mrs  Lucy  M     Stamford 
Bowen  Eva  L    £  Norwalk 
Bowen  Jennie  T    New  Haven 
Bowers  Amos  H    New  Milford 
Bowler  Catherine  R    Willimantic 
Boyle  Josephine  A    New  Haven 
Boyle  Katherine  L    West  Haven 
Boyle  Mary  C    New  Haven 
Bradley  Lillian  £    New  Haven 
Brady  Katharine  £    Meriden 
Bramley  Harriet  B    Elmwood 
Branch  Bertha  M     New  Haven 
Brennan  Elizabeth  A    New  Haven 
Brennan  Josephine  A    Naugatuck 
Brewster  Eleanor  M    New  London 
Bridgett  Alice    Wallingford 
Bridgett  Mary    Wallingford 
Brock  Nellies    Plainville 
Brockett  Elva  A    Bristol 
Bronson  Mrs  Lillian  H    Waterville 
Bronson  Myra  £     Sound  View 
Bronson  Myrtle  £    New  Haven 
Brooks  Abbie  B     Clinton 
Brooks   Mrs   Harriet     Ansonia 
Brown  Bessie  A    No  Stonington 
Brown  Frances  M    Yalesville 
Brown  G  Vivien    Willimantic 
Brown  Grace  A    New  Haven 
Brown  Hattie  B    Gales  Ferry 
Brown  Katherine  U    New  Haven 
Brown  Mary  F    Wallingford 
Brown  Mattie  L    Talcottville 
Brown  Mrs  Roberta  £    Winsted 
Browne  Etta  L    Washington 
Bubser  Anna  A    Hartford 
Buchanan  Annie  W    Mansfield  Center 
Buckley  Julia  V    Branford 
Buell  Julia  £    Winsted 
Buffington  Evz  M    Hartford 
Bugbee  Mrs  Abigail  B    Wethersfield 
Bunce  Helen  J    Glastonbury 
Bunnell  Julia  A    Bristol 
Bunnell  Sarah  £    Bristol 
Burch  Mary  Moore    New  London 
Burke  M  Gertrude    Norwich 
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Burns  Margaret  H     Wallingford      Clancy  Helena  G    Danbury 
Burwell  Margaret  M    Winsted  Clark  Alice  M     Bristol 

R  F  D  2  Clark  Anna  Davis  New  Haven 
Bushnell  J  Cement  Farmingt9n  Clark  Bessie  M  B  New  Haven 
Butler  A  Louise    Waterbury    '  Clark  Elizabeth  M    West  Haven 

Butler  Anna  B   West  Hartford  R  F  D  Dark  Ethel     Milford 


Butler  Qara  L    New  Haven 
Butler  Mildred  C    Middletown 
Byrne  Marie  M    New  Haven 
Cain  £llyn  R  M    New  Haven 
Cairoli  Myrtis  S    Milford 
Callahan  Katharyn    New  Haven 
Callahan  Mary  E    Norwich 
Callan  Mrs  Mabelle    Waterbury 
Camp  Ona  E    Plantsville 
Campbell  Edith  Jane    Norwich 
Campbell  Jane  R    New  London 
Campbell  Jennie  M    New  Haven 
Campbell  Kathryn  E    New  Britain 
Campbell  Mary  A    New  Britain 
Canada  Ethel  A    New  Haven 
Carey  Alice  L     Cheshire 
Carey  Katherine  A    Rockville 
Carrigan  Mary  V    New  Haven 
Carroll  Elizabeth  H    New  Haven 
Carroll  Sara  B    Winsted 
Carroll  Mary  M    Waterbury 
Carter  Minnie  E    Bethel 
Carver  Katherine  H    Colchester 
Cary  Alice  B    Willimantic 
Caiy  Katherine    Willimantic 
Case  Minnie  Ella    Colchester 
Casey  Frances  L    Willimantic 
Casey  Julia  A    Naugatuck 
Casey  Katheryn  E    Norwich 
Casey  Teresa  C    New  London 
Cavanaugh  Mayme  F    Riverside 
Champion  Helen  M    New  London 
Chandler  Ida  M    Hampton 
Chandler  Minnie    Hampton 
Chapman  Jessie  E    Portland 
Chase  Florence  G    Waterville 
Cherry  Elizabeth  M    Norwich 
Cheyney  Eliza  A    Willimantic 
Chism  Mrs  Abigail^  B    Norwich 
Church  Elsie  A    So  Windsor 
Churchill  Annie  M    Portland 
Clack  Alice  M    Wallingford 


Clark  Maude  B    Glastonbury 
Qark  Mary  H    Meriden 
Dark  May  L    E  Hartford 
Qark  Sarah  E    Hartford 
Clark  Teresa  B    Stafford  Springs 
Clarke  Isabel  S    Windsor 
Clarke  Harriette  M     So  Norwalk 
Qarke  J  Louise    Putnam 
Clarke  Martha  H    Milford 
Claven  Margaret  I    Norwalk 
Cleveland  Caroline  W    Bridgeport 
Qingan  Emma  A    New  Haven 
Dock  Florence  E    Stamford 
Close  Marion  F»  Greenwich 
Clune  Ellen  G    Norwich 
Cochran  Rose  M    Windsor 
Coe  Emma  L    Long  ^ill 
Colburn  E  Gertrude    So  Coventry 
Colgrove  Caroline  M    Willimantic 
Collins  Catharine  L    New  Hartford 
Collins  May  H     New  London 
Collins  Nellie  T    Willimantic 
Collins  Viola  I    Hartford 
Comstock  Cornelia  A    Meriden 
Condon  Annie  A    Stamford 
Condon  Mary  E    Stamford 
Cone  Jessie  Wood    Westbrook 
Congdon  Mary  E    Willimantic 
Connell  Alice  L   New  Haven 
Connor  Alice  M    New  Haven 
Connor  Ella  C    Broad  Brook 
Connor  Sarah  L    Hartford 
Conway  Catherine  E    Hartford 
Conway  Katharine  G    Hartford 
Cook  Harriet  A    Norwich 
Cope  Edith  R    Thompsonvillc 
C9rbin  Imogene    Rockville 
Corcoran  Annie  A    Wallingford 
Corcoran  Mary  J    Wallingford 
Cords  Clara  E    Greenwich 
Corrigan  Anna  L    New  London 
Corrigan  Bertha  L    Sufiield 
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Corrigan  Lillian  H    New  London 
Costello  Annie  E    Meriden 
Coughlin  Grace  H    Middletown 
CovcU  Jane  C    Talcottville 
Qjvert  Grace  R    Branford 
Cowles  Florence  A    Buckland 
Cox  Emily  E    Portland 
Coyle  Rose  T    Westport 
Crawford  Isabel  M    Norwich 
Crowcll  Lottie  A    Middletown 
Crowley  Bemadette  S    New  Haven 
Crowley  Eleanor  A    New  Haven 
Crowley  Helen  M    E  Hartford 
Culhane  Jennie  E    Waterbury 
Culhane  Mary  F    Waterbury 
Cullen  Annie  M    Lakeville 
Cumiskey  Mary  F    Greenwich 
Cunmiings  Mabel  A    No  Haven 
Cummings  Mary  E   Quinapoxet  Mass 
Curran  Catherine  M    Portland 
Curran  Elizabeth  A  Portland 
Curran  Elizabeth  M    Middletown 
Curtiss  Mrs  Ella  M    Bridgeport 

R  FD4 
Daley  Celia  M    Moosup 
Daly  Anne  F    Hartford 
Daly  Minnie  A    Southington 
Daudey  Anna  D    Colchester 
Davison  Bertha  L    Thompsonville 
Davison  May  E    Willimantic 
Day  Rose  Ellen    Middletown 
Dayton  Carrie  M    Stamford 
Decker  Kate  E    Hartford 
DeCoursey  Mary  E    Ansonia 
Deegan  Margaret  L    Naugatuck 
Dennan  Alice  G    New  Haven 
Dennehy  Jennie  E    Oswego  N  Y 
Denton  Luella  S     So  Norwalk 
Derby  Beatrice  M    Stratford 
Devine  Alyse  R    Stamford 
Devine  Helen  F    Waterbury 
Devon  Henrietta  C    Highland  Park 
Dibble  Margaret  L    Saybrook 
Dickerman  C  Louise    Southington 
Dickerman  Grace  E    Southington 
Dickinson  Addie  Maria  East  Berlin 
Dickinson  Ruby  H    So  Britain 
Doane  Ellen  R    Deep  River 


Dodge  Amy  B    So  Norwalk 
Doherty  Ella  M    Waterfmry 
Dolan  Frances  A    Saugatuck 
Dolbeare  Eliza  B    Norwich 
Donahue  Mary  Qaire    Mystic 
Donovan  Margaret     Rockville 
Donovan  Margaret  J    New  Haven 
Donovan  Mary  C    Greenwich 
Donovan  Teresa  V    Hartford 
Doran   Catharine   T     Shelton 
Dorsey  Mary  A    Waterbury 
Downton  Lucy    Thompsonville 
Doyle  Elizabeth  M    Unionville 
Drago  Josephine  M    Hartford 
Drake  Anna  S  L    West  Haven 
Driscol  Elizabeth  G    Hartford 
Driscol  Jennie  May    Yantic  R  F  D  2 
Dunham  Qara  E    Falls  Village 
Dunlevy  Julia  T    So  Windham 
Dunlop  Ida  A    Meriden 
Dwight  Clara  B    So  Amherst  Mass 
Dwyer  Elsie  C    Ansonia 
Dwyer  Lillian  V    New  Haven 
Dwyer  Nellie  C    Hartford 
Dwyer  Rose  M    Hartford 
Dyson  Helen  E    Danielson 
Dyson  Mary  E    New  Britain 
Earle  Elizabeth    Thomaston 
Edgerton   Edna   S     W  Willington 

R  FDa 
Edwards  Nettie  Viola    Waterford 
Egan  Agnes  G    Hartford 
Egan  Helen  T    Waterbury 
Ehbets   Qaudia  E     Hartford 
Elliott  Effie  M    New  Britain 
Elliott  M  Angie    Ellington 
Eisner  Belle    Hartford 
Engel  Minnie  C    Hartford 
English  May  F    New  Haven 
Ennis  Margarete  G    Waterbury 
Ensign  Adella  M    Silver  Lane 
Estwick  Mrs  Josephine  M  Spring- 
dale 
Evans  Ida  M    Canaan 
Fagan  Anna  J     Hartford  . 

Falvey  Agnes  E    Meriden 
Falvey  Jeanettc  A    Meriden^ 
Farrell  Anna  V    Naugatuck 
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Fay  Anna  S     Southington  Galvin  Mary  *  Waterbury 

Fcnnclly  Eleanor*  Derby  Galvin  Nellie  A    Waterbury 

Finch   Mrs   Ida  A     Thompsonville  Gamsby  Viola  M    New  Haven 


Flnley  Mary  B     Rodcville 
Finnegan  Catherine    Canaan 
Finnegan  Alice  "R    New  Haven 
Fischer  Catherine  £    Beacon  Falls 
Fish  Alice  B    Union  City 
Fisk  Mary  £     Stafford  Springs 


Garde  Andrew  E    Cromwell 
Garde  £dith  A    New  London 
Garden  Christian  C    Stony  Creek 
Gardiner  Henrietta    East  Lyme 
Gardner  Cornelia  £    Clinton 
Gardner  Frances  £    Plantsville 


R  F  D  2  Geidel  Evelyn  M    Meriden 


Fitzgerald  Anna    Meriden 
Fitzgerald  Josephine  F    Meriden 


Geissler  Anna  M    Broad  Brook 
Gelston  Cornelia  G    Sherman 


Fitzgerald  Katherine  L    WallingfordGcssner  Elizabeth  £    New  Haven 


Fitzpatrick  Qara  C    Stonington 
Fitzpatrick  Mary  A    Ansonia 
Flaherty  Elizabeth  G  Naugatuck 
Flanncry  Grace  A    New  Britain 
Fleischer  Letitia  F    New  Britain 
Flint  Georgiana    Willimantic 
Flynn  Grace  M     Hartford 
Flynn  Helen  M    Norwalk 
Flynn  Jane  C    Hartford 
Flynn  Lulu  B    New  Haven 
Flynn  Theresa  A     Plantsville 
Foiren  Susannah  M  tNew  Britain 


Gibson  Katherine  L    New  Haven 
Gilbert  Grace  S    Wallingford 
Gilhuly  Eulalia  L    New  Haven 
Gillen  Mary  A    New  Haven 
Gilligan  Jennie  T    New  Britain 
Gillmore  Isabel  M    Beacon  Falls 
Gilmartin  May    Meriden 
Gilnack  Clara  S    So  Manchester 
Gilshenan  Mary  A     Middletown 
Gleason  Grace  I    Gildersleeve 
Gleeson  Mary  C     New  Haven 
Golding  A  Carolyn     Norwalk 


Foley  Elizabeth  P    Springfield  Mass  Good  Annie  S    Leete  Island 


Force  Una    So  Norwalk 
Fowler  Marion  B    Colchester 
Fox  Carolyn  J    New  Haven 
Fox  Katheryne  P    £  Hartford 
Fox  Margaret  M     New  Haven 
Fraher  Ellen  T    Ansonia 
Francis  Julia  A    Southport 
Frawley  Alice  G    Ansonia 
Freeman  Carrie  J    Willimantic 
Freeman  Minnie  T    Naugatuck 
Frcy  Mabel  R    New  Britain 
Fuller  Blanche    Hampton 
Furey  Calista    Ansonia 
Gaffney  Margaret  V     Ansonia  . 
Gaffney  Mary     Meriden 
Gaifney  Mary  A     Noroton 
Gailer  Esther  V    New  Haven 
Gaines  Amy  W    Stratford 
Galligan  Mary  A    Norwich 
Gallup  Bertha  C    Willimantic 
Gallup  Bessie  M    Hartford 
Gallup  Marion    Mystic  R  F  D 


Good  Julia  I     Norwich 
Goodenough  Florence    Bristol 
Goodrich  Laura    Plainville 
Gordon  Alice  E    Willimantic 
Gorham  Lena  J    New  Haven 
Gorham  Myrtle  O    New  Haven 
Grady  Annie  T    Willimantic 
Gray  Jessie  M    New  Britain 
Gray  Margaret  O     So  Manchester 
Griffin,  H  Louise    Hamburg 
Griffin  Sara  A     Stamford 
Griffin  Teresa   V     Stamford 
Griswold  Ellen  E    Ivoryton 
Griswold  Jessie  D    Rocky  Hill 
Griswold  Mary  E    Berlin 
Guinan  Elizabeth  M    Hartford 
Hackett  Ella  G    Meriden 
Hackett  Katherine  A    Bristol 
Hackett  Sadie  C    Wapping 
Haer  Caroline  A    Port  Chester  N  Y 
Hall  Nellie  A    New  Haven 
Hallen  Adelina  S    Lebanon 
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Halpin  Anna  C    Waterbury 
Hamilton  Howard  L    Naugatuck 
Hammett  Anna  M    Danielson 
Hammond  Alice  £    New  Haven 
Handley  Helen  L    Danbury 
Hanna  Fanny  K    New  Britain 
Hanna  Leonora  S    New  Britain 
Hanrahan  Elizabeth  J    Unionville 
Hanrahan  Margaret    Ansonia 
Hanrahan  Minnie  £    Stamford 
Hansen  A  Marie    Hartford 
Harmon  Hazel    Meriden 
Harrington  Gertrude  M    Hartford 
Harris  Alice  M    Plainville 
Harris  £dna  M    Meriden 
Harris  Iva  A    Middletown 
Harrison  Margaret  L    Stamford 
Harrison  Mary  A    Stamford 
Hart  Mary  £    Branford 
Harten  Alice  F    New  Haven 
Hassett  Hannah  C     Wallingford 
Hassett  Mary  C    Wallingford 
Hastings  A  Louise    Meriden 
Havens  Myrtle  S    Niantic 
Hawley  Grace  M    Winsted 
Hayes  Ida  A     Hampsted 
Hayes  Marion  £    Norwalk 
Hayes  Mary  J    Ansonia 
Healey  Agnes  M    Ansonia 
Healey  Mary  F    Waterbury 
Heins  Clara  F    Hartford 
Hendron  Mary  A    Hartford 
Henry  Marjorie    New  Ginaan 
HewiU  Nellie  P    Norwich 
Hibbard  Eunice  C    Putnam  R  F  D  2 
Hickey  Minnie  C  B  Stamford 
Higgins  Elizabeth  £  New  Britain 
Higgins  Gertrude  R  W    New  Haven 
Higgins  Hanna  M    Branford 
Hill  Daisy  K   Winsted 
Hill  Helena  L   Georgetown  R  F  D  41 
HUl  Jennie  T    Shelton  R  F  D  7 
Hints  Anna    New  Ha>*en 
Hoar  Helena  A    Norwich 
Hogan  Elizabeth  H    Unionville 
Hogan  Nellie  A  New  Haven 
Holbrook  May  R    Seymour 
Holcomb  Fanny    New  Haven 


HoUiday  Ella    New  Haven 
HoUister  Mabel  £    New  London 
Holmes  Margherita  M     Stratford 
Holstein  Hattie  R    Windsor  RTF  D 
Honan  Mary  A    Gaylordsville 
Hood  Janet    Ivoryton 
Hooper  Grace    Montville 
Hopkins  Maud  P  B     New  Haven 
Hoppen  Alice  A    Derby 
Horkey  Carrie    £  Willington 
Hortie  Alvalena  V    Wethersfield 
Hotchkiss  Alma  K    Cheshire 
Hotchkiss  Ruth    Waterbury  R  F  D  2 
Houghmaster  Stella  V    Hartford 
Howard  Elsie  F  M    New  Haven 
Howarth  Florence  M    Danbury 
Huane  Margaret  £    Bristol 
Hubbell  Estelle  F    Ansonia 
Hubbell  Harriet  M    New  Haven 
Huested  Fannie  £    Stamford 
H nested  Florence  £    Stamford 
Hull  Anna  M    New  Haven 
Hull  Emma  L    Willimantic 
Hull  Mary  A    Seymour  R  F  D  2 
Humphrey  Ma^jy  H    Simsbury 
Hunie  Bertha  L    New  Haven 
Hunt  Florence  I    Chaplin 
Hunter  Kathryn    Norwalk 
Hunter  Margaret  M    Waterbury 
Huntley  Matt  G    Stepney 
Hurd  Florence  A  Seymour 
Hurley  Margaret  M    Shelton 
Hurley  Sarah  M    Shelton 
Hutchinson  Lena  A    Winnipauk 
Hyde  Fannie  S    New  Haven 
Hyland  Dora  V    New  Haven 
Hyland  Elysabyth    Forestville 
Hynes  Marion  G    So  Meriden 
Ives  Helen  L    Danbury 
Jacobs  Hattie  A    Willimantic 
James,  Laura  L    Plymouth 
Jepson  Mary  R    Hartford 
Johnson  Edna  M     Winsted 
Johnson  M  Josephine    New  Haven 
Johnson  Maude  I  Rodcville 
Johnson  Miriam    Middletown 
Johnson  Sallie  M    £  Morris 
Jones  Agnes  E    Unionville 
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Jones  Alberta  B    £  Hampton 
Jones  May  C    Ivoryton 
Jourdan  Caroline  C    Branford 
Joyce  Henrietta  M    New  Haven 
Joyce  Mary  A    New  Haven 
Joyce  Minnie    Hartford 
Judd  Antoinette  E     Bristol 
June  Ethel  M    Coscob  R  F  D  28 
June  Mattie  E    Greenwich 
Kahl  Christine  A    Wallingford 
Kalish  Lulu  B    Hartford 
Kampf  Mary     Watertown 
Kane  Elizabeth  T    Norfolk 
Kane  Gertrude  H    Bristol 
Kane  Grace  M    Waterbury 
Kane  Loretta  M    Bristol 
Keane  Estelle  R    Bethel 
Kearney  Loretta  C    New  Haven 
Keefe  Margaret  L    Middletown 
Keeler  Bessie  L    Wilton 
Kccney  Sylvia  A    New  London 
Kchoe  Mary  W    Naugatuck 
Keigwin  Ida  M    Middletown 
Keith  Marie  C    Norwalk 
Kcllehcr  Catherine  E    Seymour 
Kcllcy  Anna  A    New  Haven 
Kellcy  Antoinette  E    Pine  Meadow 
Kelley  Catherine     Norwich 
Kelley  Ellen  I     Bristol 
Kelley  Emily  W    Waterbury    ^ 
Kelley  Helen  K    Willimantic 
Kcllcy  Winifred  G    Naugatuck 
Kdly  Mary  £    Middletown 
Kennedy  Annie  J    Westerly  R  I 
Kennedy  Florence  E    West  Haven 
Kennedy  Katharine  M    Southington 
Kennedy  Mary  A    Southington 
Kennedy  May  M    Southington 
Kennedy  Minnie  A    Southington 
Kenney  Winifred  K    Hartford 
Kent  Edith  M    Putnam 
Kernick  Cunegunde  A    Danbury 
Kcyes  Mrs  Stella    Stony  Creek 
Kicman  Ellen  A    New  Haven 
Kilcoine  Norel  A    Danbury 
Kilduff  Mary  K    Waterbury 
King  Elizabeth  A    Bumside  R  F  D  i 
King  Marie  W    Derby 


Kingsbury  Myrtice    Thompson 
Kingsley  Mrs  Annie  B    Willimantic 
Kingsley  Daisy  M    Bloomfield 
Kingsley  Gail    Bloomfield 
Kiniry  Nora  R    New  Britain 
Kirkpatrick  Estella  Cromwell 
Kirtland  Efizabcth  E    Yalesville 
Klebe  Elfreda    New  Haven 
Kyle  Annie  D    Bethel 
Lagan  Mrs  Delia   Bloomfield 
Lakin  Lora  W    Torrington 
Landon  Maude  K    Sharon 
Lane  Bessie  C    New  Haven 
Lane  Edgar  H    Rowajrton 
Lane  Emma  W    New  Haven 
Lane  Mary  E    Meriden 
Langdofi  Anna  L    Hartford 
Lanphear  Mabel  A    No  Windham 
Lanpher  Rachel     New  London 
Lanphier  Julia  R  Branford 
Larkin  Pauline    Ansonia 
Larson  Ellen     Winsted 
Lathrop  Mrs  Jennie  M    Norwich 
Laurie  Mabel  E    Hartford 
Lawler  Mary  K    Windsor  Locks 
Lawrence  Adelaide  I     New  Britain 
Lawrence  Electa  R    Farmington 
Lawton  Caroline  L    W  Cheshire 
Lawton  Mary  E    Middletown 
Leach  Mary  F    Stafford  Springs 
Leahy  Ellen  A    Ansonia 
Leahy  Mary  E    Ansonia 
Leghorn  Elizabeth  Z    New  Britain 
L'Heureux  Alphonsine    Taftville 
Leonard  Florence  A    Niantic 
Lewis  Carrie  E    Watertown 
Lewis  Mary  R    Portland 
Lillis  Ella    Sandy  Hook 
Lincks  Mary  C    Hartford 
Lind  Eva  T    Boston  Mass 
Lindstrom  Fanny  A    New  Haven 
Lineburg  Hattie  M    Derby 
Lines  Edith  M    Bristol 
Lines  Edna  C    New  Haven 
Lines  Elsie  L    Danbury 
Lines  Lena  A     Milford 
Lister    Myra    L    Southington 
Litchfield  Delia  C    Hampton 
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Litchfield  Helen  A     Chaplin 
Little  Harriette  M    Willimantic 
Littlcficld  Ada  D     New  Haven 
Littlefield  Mabel    Niaiitic 
Lockwood  Edna  B    New  Canaan 
London  Florence    Norwalk 
Long  Mabel  J    Boston  Mass 
Lord  Alice  G    Poquonock 
Lord  Bernice  M    Stamford 
Lovell  Ethelyn  F    Stratford 
Lowe  Florence  L    New  Haven 
Lowry  Meliena     E  Hartford 
Lucey  Ellen  A    Middletown 
Lucey  Margaret    Middletown 
Lull  Nellie  May    So  Manchester 
Lyman  Margaret    Waterbury 
Lynch  May  A    Meriden 
Lynn  Frances  R    Bethel 
Mackrill  Edith  E    Winsted  RED 
Madden  Eleanor  M    Danbury 
Madden  Ella  L    So  Manchester 
Madden  Grace  E    Danbury 
Madsen  Maude  L    Southington 
Maguire  May  I     Derby 
Maher  Florence  B    Thompsonville 
Maher  Mary  E    Ansonia 
Mahl  Gertrude  E    Hartford 
Mahon  Katie  E    Meriden 
Malone  Mary  A    Norwich 
Maloney  Mary  A    New  Haven 
Maltby  Mary  A    New  Haven 
Malumphy  Genevieve  Ansonia 
Mansuy  Julia  W    Hartford 
Manville  Emma  J    Waterbury 
Marks  Georgia  F    Plantsville 
Marks  Lulu  E    Plantsville 
Maronn  Lydia  C    Meriden 
Marshall  Clara  H    Windsor 
Martin  Helen  T    Ansonia 
Martin  Julia  L    Chaplin 
Martin  Margaret    New  Haven 
Martin  Susie  M    Thomaston 
Mason  Florence  K    New  Haven 
,    Mather  Edith  J    Lyme 
Mather  Marcia  B    Deep  River 
Maum  Mary  V    Ansonia 
Maum  Nonie  C    Ansonia 
McAvoy  Sara  F    So  Manchester 


McCaffrey  Bertha    Meriden 
McCann  Catherine  £    Saugatuck 
McCarthy  Jennie  E    Yalesville 
McCarthy  Laura  J    Waterbury 
McClimon  Annie  M    Norwich 
McCloud  Agnes    Norwich 
McCue  Lucy  A    Danbury 
McDonald  Anna  V    New  Haven 
McDonald  Kathleen  M    Waterbury 
McDonald  Martha  T    Bethel 
McDonald  Nora  M    Bethel 
MacEntee  Mary  E    Glenbrook 
McGarry  Mary  V    Fairfield 
McGehan  Elizabeth     Silver  Lane 
McGill  Mary  B    New  Britain 
M'Ginn  Jijlia  M    So  Norwalk 
McGowan  Mary  E  Watertown 
McGowan  Mary  L    Winsted 
3  McGrail  Ella  T    Franford 
McGuinness  Julia  E    Stamford 
McHugh  Katharine  F    So  Norwalk 
McKenna  Ruth  E    Bridgeport 
Mackenzie  M  Evelyn    Bethel 
MacKenzie  Margaret  F  L  New  Haven 
McKeon  Mary  J     New  Haven 
McLaughlin  F  Ida     Southington 
McLaughlin  Mary  L    Norwich 
McLaughlin  Mary  J    New  Haven 
MacLellan  Jeanie  W    New  Haven 
McLoughlin  Anna  E    New  Haven 
McLoughlin  Lillian  J     Meriden 
McLoughlin  Mrs  Nellie  A     Wind- 
sor Locks 
McMahon  Linda    Norwalk 
McMillan  Elizabeth  W    Norwich 
McNamara  Jennie  E    Norwich  To"wti 
McNamara  Josephine  E    Ansonia 
McNamara  Mary  T    Bristol 
McNish  Helen    Ansonia 
Meaney  Anna  B    Danbury 
Mercer  Ira  A    New  Haven 
Merriam  Harriet  E     New  London 
Merrill  Ellen    Norwalk 
Mershon  Laura  B    Montclair  N  J 
Merwin  M  Adella     Canaan 
Metheny  M  Alice    Waterbury 
Meyer  Josephine  C    Tyler  City 
Miles  Elsie  Morgan    New  Britain 
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Millard  Kathryn    Nonvalk 
Miller  Alice  Lucey    Middletown 
Miller  Elizabeth    So  Manchester 
Miller  Sarah  B    Middlefield 
Minor  Alice  T    New  Haven 
Miskill  Adelaide  M    Broad  Brook 
Miskill  Agnes  M    Thompsonville 
Miskill  Zeita  S    Broad  Brook 
Mix  Helen  S    Meriden 
Molloy  Anna  V    New  Haven 
Moody  Jennie    Hartford 
Moody  Pansy  E    Thompsonville 
Moore  Carolyn    Newington 
Moore  I  Marilla    Robertsville 
Moore  Mary  A    West  Haven 
Morehouse  Susan  G    Norwalk 
Morgan  Qara  L    Sound  Beach 
Moriarty  Ellen  A    Hartford 
Moriarty  Katharine    Hartford 
Morris  Helen  D    New  Haven 
Morris  Sarah  L    Ellington 


Murray  Alice  E    So  Manchester 
Murtagh  Julia  F    Norwich 
Muse  Jessie  E      New  Haven 
Nash  Julia  E    West  Haven 
Ncff  Carolyn  G    Stafford  Springs 
Nelson  Elida  N    New  Britain 
Newell  Edna  A    So  Coventry 
Nolan  Anna  E    West  Cheshire 
Nolan  Marguerite  W    West  Cheshire 
Noonan  May  G    Hartford 
Norman  Georgina    New  Haven 
Norris  Eleanor  M    Mil  ford 
Northrop  Edith    Berlin 
Norton  Ethel  May    Wallingford 
Norton  Minnie  A    Bristol  R  F  D  2 
Norton  S  Annie    Wallingford 
O'Brien  Anna  T    Middletown 
O'Brien  Helen  F    So  Norwalk 
O'Brien  Katherine    Waterbury 
O'Brien  Mary    Seymour 
O'Brien  Nona    Ansonia 


Morrissey  Catherine  C    GaylordsvilleOcain  Marion  E    Falls  Village 


Morrison  Hannah  H     Bethel 

Mortimer  Annie  A    West  Haven 

Morway  Mrs  May  L    Watertown 

Mossman  Mabel  G    Meriden 

Mulcahy  Bridget  T    Hartford 

Mullen  Katharine  M     Danbury 

Mulligan  Ellen  A    Hartford 

Mullin  Lucy  G    Norwich 

Mulvey  Helen  V    Willimantic 

Munson  Iris  E    Seymour 

Munson  Lillian  I    Warehouse  Point  Olmstead  Pauline  I    Danbury 


R  F  D  I 
O'Callaghan  Josephine    Derby 
O'Conncll  Clara  T    Bristol 
O'Connell  Grace    Wallingford 
O'Connor  Alice  M    Waterbury 
O'Connor  Helen  I    New  Britain 
Odenkirchen  Veronica  C    New  Haven 
O'Gorman  Catherine  M    So  Man- 
chester 
Ohler  Rosalie  A    Bethel 


Murphy  Agnes  C    Norwich 
Murphy  Agnes  Mary    New  Britain 
Murphy  Elizabeth  A    So  Norwalk 
Murphy  Helen  L    Stamford 
Murphy  Jane  A    Stamford 
Murphy  Kathryn  J    Stamford 
Murphy  Katherine  T    Stamford 
Murphy  Lulu  L    Danbury 
Murphy  Margaret  A    New  Haven 
Murphy  Margaret  E    Putnam 
Murphy  Mary  A    Bozrahville 
Murphy  Mary  J    Norwich 
Murphy  Margaret  L    New  Haven 
Murphy  Susan  T   Willimantic 
Murray  Abbie  J    Danbury 


O'Meara  Tessie  M    Torrington 
O'Neil  Frances  T    Willimantic 
O'Neill  Leonora  T    Stamford 
Osborne  Harriet  J    Ansonia 
Osgood  Harriet  M    New  Haven 
Otis  Bessie  P    Orange 
Page  Laura  E    New  London 
Pagnam  Ellen  A    Wallingford 
Pallman  Mary  R    New  Haven 
Parker  Laura  A    Meriden 
Parsells  Sara  A    So  Norwalk 
Parsons  Agnes  D    New  Britain 
Parsons  Emma  L    Hartford 
Pascoe  Myra  A    Warehouse  Point 
Pausch  Clara  A   Hartford 
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Pausch  Emily  F    Hartford 
Peacocke  Julia  M    Litchfield 
Pearson  Ida  L    Seymour 
Pease  Nellie  M    Tariffville 
Pease  Seba  E    Melrose 
Peck  Fanella  E    Bristol 
Peck  Florence  E    New  Haven 
Peck  Jennie  L    Milford 
Peck  Nina  E    Bridgeport  R  F  D  i 
Pendleton  Susan  B     Hebron 
Pequigney  Julia  E    Sharon 
Pequigney  M  Nellie    Sharon 
Perry  Fannie  B    Georgetown 
Persons  Alice  S    Winsted 
Phelps  Alice  E    Warehouse  Point 
Phillips  Mrs  Jennie  G    Waterbury 
Phillips  Nettie  Z    West  Woodstock 
Pierce  Anna  F    Norwalk 
Pierpont  Charlotte  C    New  Haven 
Pierpont  Mabel     Waterbury 
Pilling  Mary  E    So  Norwalk 
Plant  Ethel  E    Branford 
Planten  Anna  S    New  Haven 
Planten  Emma  M    New  Haven 
Plunkctt  Anne  M    Norwich    . 
Poison  Cornelia  M    New  Britain 
Popolizio  Mary  S    New  Haven 
Post  Estelle  H    Westbrook 
Powell  Grace  K    NeW  Britain 
Powers  Josephine  E  So  Norwalk 
Powers  Josephine  M  Greenwich 
Powers  Marion  F    HoIHs  N  H 
Pratt  Gilbert  F    Pomfret  Center 
Prindle  Bertha  R    Sharon 
Prindle  Helen  C    Union  City 
Prior  Katharine  M    Wallingford 
Prior  Winifred  C    Warehouse  Point 
Procknow  Charlotte  S    Meriden 
Prycr  A  Mabel    Nor^^alk 
Pnrdue  Janet  M    New  Haven 
Purdy  Ellen  H    Wcstport 
Putnam  Eli 7a  Day    Danielson 
Putney  Allie  U    New  Boston 
Quinlan  Eleanor  T    Branford 
Quinlan  Martha  A    Branford 
Quinn  Mary  A    Willimantic 
Quish  Hanna  E    VnivMi  City 
Raarup  Theresa  C    5io  Meriden 


Rahaley  Henrietta    Meriden 

Rahaley  Mary  M    Meriden 

Rattelsdorfer  Anna  T    New  Haven 

Rawsoy  Sarah  J    Portland 

Raymond  Harriet  B    Bethel 

Raymond  May  E    Rowayton 

Readette  Mary  A    Hartford 

Reardon  Elizabeth  J    Ansonia 

Reid  Beatrice    Darien 

Reilly  Catherine  B    Derby 

Reimann  Louise  G    New  Haven 

Relihan  Ella  I    Norfolk 

Renehan  Mary  H    Union  City 

Reynolds  Grace  C    Meriden 

Reynolds  Hattie  A    West  Haven 

Richardson  Anna    So  Norwalk 

Richardson  Ethel  E    Willimantic 

Richmond  Florence  M    Meriden 

Rider  Alice  F    E  Norwalk 

Ridley  Irene  M    Meriden 

Rigney  Marjorie  C    Waterbury 

Riley  Minnie  C    New  Haven 

Ritchie  Janie  K    Mill  Plain 

Roberts  Effie  M    Stamford 

Roberts  Margaret  L    Norwalk 

Roche  Grace  E    Wallingford 

Roche  Kathryn    New  Haven 

Roemer  E  Wilhelmina     Thompsoi^- 

ville 
Rogers  Anna  E    Falls  Village 

Rollinson  Ethel  A    Stafford  Springs 

Roots  Ruth  M    Morris 

Rose  Mrs  Leonora  E    Westerly  R  I 

Ross  Margaret  J    Kensington 

Rourke  Alice  M    Unionville 

Routh  Helen  A    West  Haven 

Rozelle  Lida  A    Woodbury 

Russell  Alida  M     WaterviUe 

Russell  E  Olive    West  Haven 

Russell  Qande  C    Taftville 

Russell  Lena  J    Ellington  R  F  D  i 

Ryan  Agnes  T    Stamford 

R>'an  Caroline  A    Meriden 

R>-an  Oara  C    New  Britain 

Ryan  Margaret  F    Danbury 

Ryan  Margaret  G  Meriden 

Ryle  Helen  J    Stamford 

Sandmeyer  Martha  L     Cornwall 

Bridge 
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Sanford  Alice  M    New  Haven 
Sardam  Anna  M    Norfolk 
Saunders  Winifred    Waterford 
Scanlon  Isabel le  M    Waterbury 
Schmahl  Catherine    New  Haven 
Schmahl  Louise    New  Haven 
Schureman  Rydie  M    Torrington 
Schwarz  Lena  M    Fairfield 
Scofi^d  Louise  A    Darien 
Scollon  Annie  H    Lyme 
Scott  Hannah  L  F    New  Britain 
Scott  Jennie  L    Rowayton 
Scoville  E  May    Middletown 
Scoville  Katherine  W    Middletown 
Scranton  Bessie  L    Crescent  Beach 
Secley  Mabel  E    Washington 
Seery  Margaret  E      New  Haven 
Segur  Mary  R    Wethersfield 
Sclby  Lena  E    Ansonia 
Selby  Lillian  E    Simsbury 
Sclby  Maud  E    Simsbury 
Selleck  Mrs  Amelia    Banksville  N  Y 
Seng  Harriet  L    Waterbury 
Service  Isabelje  T    Norwich 
Seymour  Addie  B    Meriden 
Scjmiour  Mrs  Bertha    Hartford 
Seymour  Myrtle  A     Unionville 

RFD2 
Shamp  Pearl  A  S    Green's  Farms 
Shanahan  Mary  A  G    Waterbury 
Shanahan  Minnie  E    Southington 
Shannon  Sarah  C    Danbury 
Shea  Cecelia    New  Haven 
Shea  Frances  H    New  London 
Shea  Juliana  E    Ansonia 
Sheehan  Oare  A    Wallingford 
Sheehan  Isabelle  E    Wallingford 
Shepard  May  L    Willimantic 
Sherman  Elizabeth  A    Norwich 
Sherman  Jeanette  E    New  Haven 
Sherman  Robert  G    So  Coventry 

RED 
Shields  Julia  A    Danbury 
Shillitto  Edith  B    West  Haven 
Shortall  Frances  J    Ansonia 
Silliman  Caroline    New  Canaan 
Simms  Carrie  I    Windsor  Locks 
Sinnott  Elizabeth  E    Hartford 


Slater  Alice    Colchester 
Sloan  May  E    Hartford 
Sloat  Laura  M    Stamford 
Smith  Esther  L    East  Haddam 
Smith  Florence  A    Stafford  Springs- 
Smith  Florence  M    West  Haven 
Smith  Irma  L    Darien 
Smith  Jessie    New  Haven 
Smith  Katherine  A    Ansonia 
Smith  M  Louise    Saugatuck 
Smith  Nancy  J    New  Haven 
Smith  Nellie  C    Hartford 
Smith  Rose  F    Colchester 
Smith  Ruth    North  Haven 
Sowter  Alice  M    Windsor  Locks 
Spencer  Mabel  E    No  Windham 
Sponheimer  Gertrude  I    Ansonia 
Sponheimer  Marguerite  T    Ansonia^ 
Sponheimer  Mary  A    Ansonia 
Sporer  Margaretha    Hartford 
Staples  Mabel  A    New  Britain 
Stark  Mary  L  C    Chester 
Starr  Alice  T    Middletown 
Steams  Jennie  V    Andover 
Stearns  Mildred    Brooklyn 
Steele  Julia  M    Ansonia 
Steele  Sarah  M    New  Haven 
Stemchuss  Ella  E    New  Haven 
Stillman  Clara  M    Rocky  Hill 
Storrs  Marion    Mansfield  Centre 
Stoughton  Ellen  K    Hartford 
Stowe  Florence  C    Scitico 
Stuart  Lillian  M    Thomaston 
Sturges  Bertha  L    New  Haven 
Sturmer  Frances  A    Meriden 
Styring  Lucy  A    East  Haven 
Sullivan  Alice  G    Ansonia 
Sullivan  Bridget  A    Willimantic 
Sullivan  Eleanor  A    Thompsonville- 
Sullivan  Elizabeth  C    Bristol 
Sullivan  Mary    Willimantic 
Sullivan  Mary  A     Stamford 
Sullivan  Nellie  M    Bristol 
Sullivan  Nona  A    Ansonia 
Sutherland  Laura  E    Greenwich 
Sutliffe  Daisv  B    Plymouth 
Sweeney  Nora  A    New  Haven. 
Sweet  Elmira  C    Willimantic 
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Swindells  Sara  £    Windsor  Locks 
Tanyane  Annie  M    New  Haven 
Tarbox  William  G    Norwich 
Tarrant  Avis  A    Winsted 
Tatem  F  May    Hartford 
Taylor  Mrs  Ellis    £  Norwalk 
Taylor  Mabel  H    New  Haven 
Taylor  Myrtilla  P    Westport 
Thomas  Annie  L    Wallingford 
Thomas  Augusta  M    Willimantic 
Thompson  Carrie  E    New  Haven 
Thompson  Lottie  J    New  Haven 
Thompson  Mabel  D     Waterbury 


Waldorf  Ftorence  N    Warehouse  R 
Wall  Marjorie  A    Hartford 
Wallace  Adeline  S    New  Haven 
Wallace  Agnes  G    Branford 
Wallace  Maisie  E    Branford 
Walsh  Agnes  M    Montville 
Walsh  Ella  C     Ansonia 
Walsh  Julia  A    Ansonia 
Wanzer  Carrie  E    Danbury 
Ward  Alice  L    Seymour 
Ward  Gertrude  L    Norwich 
Warfield  Alice  B     Hartford 
Warner  Mary  £    Wethersfield 


Thomberry  Mrs  Alice  B    Oronoque  Warner  Musa    Deep  River 


Thorpe  Ruby  V    North  Haven 
Thrall  Alice  M    Windsor  R  F  D 
Thurber  Grace  M    Brooklyn 
Tibbals  Carolyn  S    Milford 
Tighe  Maud  A    Wallingford 
Tischer  Elsie  M    New  Haven 
Toner  Anna  £    Stamford 
Towle  Jeanne  M    Haddam 
Tracy  Mabel  A    Yantic 
Troy  Mary  J    Bethel 
Treat  Fannie    New  Haven 
Treat  Laura  M    Orange 
Tripp  Annie  I    Central  Village 
Trounson  Mary  P    £  Norwalk 
Tryon  Alice  L    Hartford 
Tryon  Helen  G    Hartford 
Tucker  Marguerite  A    Westville 
Tuohey  Mary  V    Manchester 
Tuttle  Edna  M    So  Norwalk 
Tuttle  Elsie  M    West  Haven 
Tyler  Elroa  M    Deep  River 


Warner  W  Elizabeth    Stamford 
Washburn  Ella  A    Hartford 
Washburn  Millie  F    Hartford 
Waters  Glenna  £    Hartford 
Waters  Mary  C    Moosup 
Watrous  Sarah  £    Middletown 
Webb  Helen  L    Waterbury 
Weber  Barbara  S    Seymour 
Weber  Emma  A    Seymour 
Weberbauer  Louisa  £    Meriden 
Weed  Ruby    Fairfield  R*  F  D  6 
Welch  Agnes  M    New  Haven 
Welch  Margaret  A    New  Haven 
Welch  Mary  C    Springfield  Mass 
Welch  Minnie  C    Southington 
Welles  Louise  M    Hartford 
Welles  Olive  D    Stratford 
Wells  Florence  M    Willimantic 
Wheeler  M  Adeline    Stratford 
White  Augusta  C    New  Haven 
White  Daisy    Gilead 


Vandcrwerken  Lillian  M    Stamford  White  Fannie  H    So  Coventry 
VanOverstractcn  Adolphine  M  White  Grace  C    Ridgefield 

W^nsted^^^»ite  Margaret  M  Hartford 
Vaughn  Annie  I    Thomaston  White  Ruth  M    Putnam 

Verplanck  Frederick  A    So  Man-      Whitney  Jennie  M    Meriden 

Chester  Whiton  Lucy  C    Hartford 
Vine  Sarah  M    Ansonia  Wieder  Babette    Hartford 

Vinton  Mary  B    Buckland  Wiedl  Hansine  D    Danbury 

VonGall  Gertrude   So  Nor>\'alk  R  FDWieser  Emily    New  Haven 
Wadsworth  Florence  M    Hockantun  Wilbur  Martha  E    Sharon 
Waite  Edith  M    Rockville  Wiley  Mabel  A    Meriden 

Waite  Viola  F    SpringtWld  Mass       Williams  Alice  B    New  Britain 
Wakelee  Grace  B    Danbury  Williams  Bessie  M    Hartford 
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Williams  Helen  E    Canton  Center  Wright  Ella  L    Rocky  Hill 

Williams  May  E    Southington  Wright  Maude  R    New  Haven 

Williamson  Agnes  B    Bethel  Wright  Sarah  E    New  Haven 

Wilson  Laura  L    Norwich  Wrigley  Eda    Shelton 

Winship  Lina  B    Waterbury  Wrinn  Minnie  E    Southington 

Wixted  Susanna    Danbury  Wyman  Lotta  A    New  Haven 

Wood  Jennie  D    Meriden  Yates  S  Etta    Stratford 

Wood  Jennie  L    Ellington  Yost  Emma  L    Meriden 

Wood  Jessie  M    Stratford  Young  Amelia    Norwich 

Woodward  Florence  G    Brooklyn  Young  Catherine  A    Watertown 

Woodward  Jessie  C    Rockville  Young  Ethel  C    Greenwich 

R  F  D  I  Young  May  A    New  Hartford 

Woodward  Olive  L    New  Haven  Zemitz  Emilie  R    New  Haven 
Woodworth  Elizabeth  R    Danielson  i,iog 

HONOR   CERTIFICATES   ORIGINALLY    ISSUED 

Beers  Josephine  W    Danbury  Leghorn  Elizabeth    New  Britain 

Bishop  Fannie  A    Willimantic  Lines  Elsie  L    Danbury 

Brennan  Katherine  A    New  Haven  Lockwood  Edna  B    New  Canaan 

Bunce  Helen  J    Glastonbury  McMahon  Margaret  C    New  Britain 

Callahan  Catharyn  C    Danbury  Miller  Erma  M    Stratford 

Qancy  Helen  G    Danbury  Mullen  Catherine  M    Danbury 

Qarke  Isabel  S    Windsor  Murnane  Anna  C    Portland 

Coughlin  Grace  H    Danbury  Murnane  Ellen  A    Portland 

Dawlcy  Helen  G    Norwich  Phelps  Alice  E    Warehouse  Point 

Decker  Kathryn  E    Hartford  Prior  Winifred  C    Warehouse  Point 

Dennehy  Jennie  E    Willimantic  Silliman  Caroline    New  Canaan 

Devine  Alyse  R   Danbury  R  F  D  23  Stone  Harriet  M    New  Hartford 

English  Alice  M    New  Britain  Tryon  H  Gertrude    Hartford 

Francis  Julia  A    Southport  Wakelee  Grace  B    Danbury 

Gaines  Amy  W    Danbury  Ward  Gertrude  L    Norwich 

Garden  Christian  C    Danbury  Welles  Louise  M    Hartford 

Gilnack  Clara  S  Rockville  Wiedl  Hansine  D    Danbury 

Harty  Katherine  T    New  Haven  Wilson  L  Luella  Norwich 
Holstein  Hattie  R     Danbury.  RED  23 Yates  S  Etta    Danbury  58 

HONOR   CERTmCATES  RENEWED 

Banister  Addie  T    New  Britain  Guinan  Mary  E    Hartford 

Bubser  Anna  A    Hartford  Hallen  Adelaide  S    Lebanon 

Campbell  Annie  N    New  London  Hamlin  Mary  W    Hartford 

Cheyney  Eliza  A    Willimantic  Hanna  Leonora  S    New  Britain 

Davison  May  E    Willimantic  Hinds  E  Annette    Worcester  Mass 

Estwick  Mrs  Josephine  M    Spring-  Jacobs  Hattie  A    Willimantic 

dale  Kelley  Emily  W    Waterbury 

Fuller  Blanche    Hampton  Kingsbury  Myrtice    Thompson 

Garde  Andrew  E    Cromwell  Lynch  Elizabeth  G    Norwich  Town 

Guinan  Elisabeth  M    Hartford  Murphy  Susan  T    Willimantic 
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Phillips  Jennie  G    Waterbury 
Purdue  Janet  M    New  Haven 
Quinn  Mary  A    Willimantic 
Russell  Gaude  C    Taftville 
Saunders  Winifred    New  London 
Schmahl  Louise    New  Haven 
Sherman  Elizabeth  A    Norwich 
Stanton  John  B    Norwich 


Sullivan  Mary  F    Willimantic 
Taylor  Myrtilla  P    Westport 
Thomas  Augusta  M    Willimantic 
Townsend  Sarah  A    Thompsonville 
Verplanck  Frederick  A  So  Man- 
chester 
Warfield  Alice  B    Hartford 
Winship  Lina  B    Waterbury  34 


STATUTORY  CERTIFICATES  ORIGINALLY  ISSITSD 


Nakx 

Adams  Beulah  A 
Argall  Bessie  J 
Austin  Elvira  A 
Bacon  Ruth 
Bancroft  Rose  M 
Barlow  Mildred  H 
Beers  Beulah  C 
Blakeman  Maude 
Bull  Helen  R 
Games  Ethel  L 
Case  Hortense  I 
Dark  Dorothea 
Clark  Sarah  B 
Conlin  Nellie  A 
Cook  Nellie  H 
Comelis  Mary  C 
Costello  Theresa  V 
Dayton  Mary  Urania 
Denton  Henrietta 
Derrickson  Elizabeth  M 
Donahue  Susan  A 
Donovan  Cathryne  C 
Dowling  M  Alice 
Driggs  Eva  M 
Fallon  Mary  W 
Farrell  Elizabeth  C 
Fish  Eleanor 
Fulton  Myra  Mabelle 
Galinat  Laura  M 
Galpin  Caroline  F 
Geer  Hattie  W 
Giersch  Agnes  G 
Grady  Theresa  R 
Graves  Mrs  Geta  C 
Griffin  Emma  G 
Hatgh  Jennie  A 


Addbxss 
New  Haven 
Ore  Hill 
Elmwood 

Simsbury  R  F  D  i 
Glastonbury  R  F  D 
Manchester 
Lakeville 
North   Granby 
South  Windsor 
Waterville 
Canton  Centre 
Buckland 
Litchfield  R  F  D 
Kensington 
Southwick  Mass 
Waterbury  R  F  D  i 
Vernon 

South  Norwalk  R  F  D 
Guilford 
Marbledale 
Rockville 
Norwich 
Rockville 
New  Hartford 
Westerly  R  I 
Rockville 
Mystic 
Meriden 

Bumside  R  F  D 
West  Granby 
Simsbury 
Collinsville 
Wolcott 
Pine  Meadow 
Granby 
Hazardville 


CnrxriCATi    Valid     xk 

TOWK    OF 

New  Haven 

Salisbury 

West  Hartford 

Simsbury 

East  Hartford 

South  Windsor 

Salisbury 

Granby 

South  Windsor 

Waterbury 

Canton 

Tolland 

Cornwall 

Wolcott 

Bolton 

North  Haven 

Vernon 

Goshen 

New  Milford 

Kent 

East  Windsor 

Lcdyard 

Vernon 

Barkhamsted 

Stonington 

Simsbury 

Stonington 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Granby 

Simsbury 

Avon 

Wolcott 

New  Hartford 

Bloomfield 

Enfield 
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Namb 
HaU  Ethel  M 
HaU  Mabel  A 
HaU  Mabel  £ 
Holbrook  Rosa  K 
Hungerford  Rose  L 
Huntley  L  Mary 
Iffland  Florence  A 
Johnson  Florence  E 
Kibbe  Olive  J 
Kingsbury  Bessie  P 
Kneeland  Julia  H 
Lloyd  Mabel  M 
Mallory  Margaret  L 
Manning  Alice  I 
Marsh  Annabelle  M 
McCarthy  Nora  A 
McDonnell   Katharine 
Merwin  Lucy  S 
Minsk  Anna  M 
Murray  Mary  J 
Northrop  Edna  C 
Partridge  Caro   Sears 
Perry  Ada  E 
Pinney  Bernice  Belle 
Powers  Helena  Mae 
Randall  Ruby  F 
Rathbun  Grace  F 
Rourke  Minnie  V 
Sadd  Pearle  N 
Sanford  Ruth 


Scofield  Marjorie  A 

Sc3miour  Mary  Louise    Granby 

Shepard  Claribcl  A  Simsbury 

Sheridan  Eva  G 

Smith  Agnes  A 

Steams  W  Maude 

Sweeney  Margaret  E 

Sykes  Qiarlotte 

Terry  Mrs  Adela  G 

Thompson   Caroline 

Wales  Bessie  M 

Warren  Hattie  L 

Weaver  Mary  B 

Wheaton  Mrs  Florence  MBumside 

Whittlesey  Mary  Alice  Rockville 

Wilcox  Lucy  B  .    Portland 


Adsuem 
West  Hartland 
Terryville  R  F  D  i 
Chaplin 
Hebron 
Sherman 
Springfield  Mass 
Torrington 
Bristol  R  F  D  3 
Somers 
Rockville 
Columbia 
Avon 

South  Willington 
Glastonbury 
New  Milford  R  F  D  2 
East  Canaan 
New  Milford 
Bethlehem 
Colchester 

East  Hartford  Meadow 
Still  River 
Mystic 

East  Hartford  Meadow 
Rockville 

Waterbury  R  F  D  i 
Rockville 

So  Canterbury  R  F  D  i 
Union  vi  lie 
Windsorville 
Unionville 
New  Canaan 


Waterbury 

Suffield 

Gaylordsville 

Suffield 

Whitinsville 

Collinsville 

Unionville 

Hartford 

Terryville  R  F  D 

New  Milford 


Cutzficatx    Valid    i» 
Town  or 

Southbury 

Harwinton 

Chaplin 

Ellington 

Sherman 

Somers 

Harwinton 

Burlington 

Somers 

Vernon 

Columbia 

Avon 

Willington 

Glastonbury 

Bridgewater 

Salisbury 

Kent 

Bethlehem 

Colchester 

Granby 

New  Milford 

Groton 

Bethlehem 

Vernon 

Wolcott 

Vernon 

Canterbury 

Bethlehem 

East  Windsor 

Wolcott 

New  Canaan 

Granby 

Simsbury 

Waterbury 

Bloomfield 

Kent 

Bethlehem 

Portland 

Burlington 

Avon 

Farmington 

Harwinton 

Kent 

East  Hartford 

Vernon 

Portland  82 
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STATUTORY  CERTIFICATES  RENEWED 

CnTmcATB    Valid    xv 

Nakb 

AODUIS 

Towx  OP 

Agard  Mary  C 

New  Hartford 

New  Hartford 

Albrecht  Luna  F 

New  Milford 

New  Milford 

Anderson  Jennie  F 

Kent 

Kent 

Barton  Mrs  Virginia 

A  New  Preston  R  F  D  2 

Warren 

Bates  Helen  C 

Plainville 

Farmington 

Belden  Addie  £ 

Nepaug 

New  Hartford 

Benedict  Flora  £ 

South  Kent 

Sherman 

Burnett  Cora  B 

New  Preston 

New  Milford 

Cables  Lena  S 

South  Kent 

Kent 

Carlson  Selma  A 

Stafford  Springs 

Canaan 

Chapman  Maud  £ 

Yantic  R  F  D  i 

Sterling 

Clark  £mma  B 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Qark  Lena   M 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Dean  £lla  B 

Hartford 

East  Hartford 

Delano  Henry  W 

New  Hartford 

New  Hartford 

Feley  Marie  R 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Francis  Maude 

Collinsville 

Barkhamsted 

Fryer  Myrtle  M 

South  Manchester 

Manchester 

Gardner  Ruth  £ 

Plantsvillo 

Plantsville 

Gauthier  Nettie  M 

Hartford 

East  Windsor 

Gillette  Mary  L 

Middletown  R  F  D  2 

New  Hartford 

Gilman  Antoinette 

New  Hartford 

Barkhamsted 

Gordon  Elizabeth  M 

South  Manchester 

.Manchester 

Green  Marion  L 

East  Hartford 

East  Hartford 

Gregory  Jennie  T 

Kent 

Kent 

Griffin  Joseph  W 

Holliston  Mass 

Bethlehem 

Hale  Francis  S 

Niantic 

Simsbury 

Hanrahan  Minnie 

Unionville 

Thomaston 

Hatch  Laura  A 

New  Preston 

New  Milford 

Hayes  Harriette  E 

Granby 

Granby 

Herman  Maude  F 

Winsted 

New  Hartford 

Hilton  Emma  A 

Hartford 

East  Hartford 

Hogan  Catherine  M 

New  Hartford 

Barkhamsted 

Holmes  Jeanie  E 

Wethersficld 

Wethersfield 

Hotchkiss  Anna  R 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Huntington  Maud  L 

Mansfield  Centre 

R  F  D 

2  Mansfield 

Kellogg  Bessie  M 

Canton 

Canton 

Lanphear  Louis  M 

Kensington 

Berlin 

Latimer  Mrs  Grace 

Colchester  R  F  D  4 

Salem 

Lorch  Mary  E 

North  Kent 

Kent 

Lund  Fanny  £ 

New  Britain  normal 
school 

Lynch  Mary  A 

New  Milford  R  F  D  i 

New  Milford 

Marks  Helena  G 

Ellington 

Bloomfield 

Marsh  Urania  H 

New  Milford 

New  Milford 
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Naxs 

McGrail  Margaret 
McNamara  Katherine  T 
Merrill  Donna  E 
Messenger  Elsie  J 
Morrissey  Elizabeth  I 
Morrissey  Nellie  F 
Marphy  Angela  £ 
Newton  George 
Paine  Katherine 
Peabody  Laura  E 
Peet  Elizabeth  F 
Polcy  Kathryne  M 
Randolph  Florence  E 
Riddeford  Gertrude  L 
Russell  Alice  A 
Sandmeyer  Kate 
Schmidt  Gaudia 
Smith  Agnes  M 
Spencer  Howard  H 
Standish  Eva  M 
Steams  Caroline  F 
Stewart  Mrs  Catharine  A 
Strong  Evelyn  R 
Taft  Julia  B 
Taylor  Mary 
Teeter  Luella  M 
Tuttle  Ethel  E 
Urquhart  Inze  M 
Vining  Sally  J 
Walker  Ada  V 
Waters  Bessie  A 
Wheaton  Edith  H 
Whiton  Jennie  E 
Wilson  Grace  A 
Wollmann  Gertrude 


AODUit 

New  Britain 

Norwich  Town 

New  Hartford  R  F  D 

Granby 

Unionville 

Unionville 

New  Milford 

Gaylordsville 

New  Hartford 

Waterford  R  F  D  a 

Kent 

Winsted  R  F  D  a 

Bakersville 

New  Milford 

Somers 

Cornwall  Bridge 

South  Manchester 

New  Hartford 

Unionville  R  F  D  2 

Colchester  R  F  D  i 

New  Milford 

New  Milford 

Colchester 

Unionville 

Scitico 

Barkhamsted 

Rockville  R  F  D  3 

Forestville 

North  Granby 

New  Hartford 

New  Hartford 

Manchester 

Hazardville 

New  Hartford 

Bristol  R  F  D  3 


CnnncATs    Vaud    m 
Towx  oy 

New  Britain 

East  Haddam 

I  Canton 

Granby 

East  Hartford 

Burlington 

New  Milford 

New  Milford 

Burlington 

Salem 

Kent 

New  Hartford 

New  Hartford 

New  Milford 

Somers 

Cornwall 

East  Hartford 

New  Hartford 

New  Hartford 

Colchester 

New  Milford 

New  Milford 

Columbia 

Avon 

Bethlehem  * 

Barkhamsted 

South  Windsor 

Bristol 

Granby 

New  Hartford 

Canton 

Manchester 

Enfield 

New  Hartford 

Burlington  79 


CERTIFICATES   OF   SPECIAL  EXCELLENCE   ORIGINALLY    ISSUED 

Gough  Herbert  O      Deep  River        Thompson  Margaret  L     Deep  River 
Dowd  Rachel  A     Deep  River  Tucker  Margaret    Deep  River 

Howe  Florence  A     Deep  River      \  5 

CERTIFICATE  OF  GREAT   HONOR  ORIGINALLY  ISSUED 

Schmahl  Louise     New  Haven  ,  i 

STATE   supervisors'    CERTIFICATES    ORIGINALLY    ISSUED 

Allen  DeWitt  C    Hartford  Hood  Walter  D     Shelton 

Chapman  John  L     Central  Village  McLean  John  B    Simsbury 

Qough  Herbert  O      Deep  River        Whcatley  William  A     Fairfield        6 
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STATE  teachers'   EXAMINATIONS 


STATE  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS 


INFORMATION 


The  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  days  specified  in  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "  Dates  and  places  of  examinations." 

Special  examinations  will  be  arranged  for  any  town  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  school  officers. 

The  law  now  provides  that  a  state  certificate  shall  be  accepted 
in  place  of  the  examination  by  local  oiHcers.  Many  towns  require 
a  state  certificate. 

A  document  [scheme  of  state  examinations]  containing  information 
in  regard  to  certificates  will  be  sent  upon  request 

Program  for  elementary  certificate 

First  day  Setond  day 

A  M    9.00  to    9.30  spelling  A  M    9.00    to   11.30  history  and 

9.30  to  10.30  literature  duties  of  citizenship 

10.30  to  12.30  arithmetic  11.30  to  12.30  drawing 

P  M     1.30  to    2.30  writing  (optional) 

2.30  to    3.30  reading  P  M     1.30  to  2.30  physiology 

3.30  to    5.00  grammar  2.30  to    5.00  elementary 

5.00  to    6.00  music       (op-  science  and  geography 

tional) 

Program  for  statutory  certificate 

First  day  Second  day 

A  M    9.00  to  10.00  spelling  A  M    9.00  to  12.30   history     and 

10.00  to  12.30  arithmetic  duties  of  citzenship 

P  M     1.30  to    2.30  penmanship  P  M     1.30  to    3.00  physiology 
2.30  to    3.30  reading  3.00  to    5.00  geography 

3.30  to    5.00  grammar 

Examinations  begin  promptly  at  9  o'clock. 

DIRECTIONS 

1  Carefully  fill  out  the  information  blank  and  hand  it  to  the 
examiner. 

2  Write  the  date  and  place  of  examination,  your  number,  and  the 
subject  or  subjects  on  the  cover  of  each  book. 

3  Number  the  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions. 

4  In  arithmetic  write  the  operation  as  well  as  the  answer. 
Answers  alone  will  not  be  accepted. 


4  STATE  teachers'    EXAMINATIONS 

5  The  printed  questions  must  be  placed  in  the  book. 

6  The  result  of  the  examination  will  probably  be  communis 
cated  to  candidates  within  one  month. 

7  Subjects   cannot  be  taken   at   any   other   hours  than   those 
mentioned  on  the  program. 


READING 
I 


1  What  is  reading? 

2  Give  clearly  three  reasons  for  teaching  reading  in  school. 

3  What  is  meant  by  teaching  reading? 

4  What  is  a  "  method  "  of  teaching  reading?  Illustrate  by  two 
examples. 

5  (a)  Distinguish  between  oral  and  silent  reading.  (6)  What 
is  the  value  of  each?  (c)  How  will  you  conduct  an  exercise  in 
silent  reading? 

6  Distinguish  phonics  from  reading.  State  clearly  the  use  of 
phonics. 

7  Give  titles  9l  a  few,  not  less  than  eight,  poems  suitable  for 
use  in  the  first  four  years  of  school.     Give  the  authors. 

II 

1  What  is  reading? 

2  State  definitely  the  use  of  (a)  oral  reading 

(b)  silent  reading 

3  State  the  relation  of  reading  to  (a)  phonics 

(6)  elocution 

(c)  pronunciation 

(d)  spelling 
(r)  literature 
(f)  enunciation 

4  In  connection  with  reading  what  will  you  teach  about 
punctuation? 

5  What  kind  of  reading  material  will  you  select  for  children    .,.. 
beginning  to  learn  to  read?      ^ 

III 

1  What  is  reading? 

2  Why  is  reading  taught  in  public  schools? 

3  What  proportion  of  time  should  be  given  to  reading  as  com- 
pared with  arithmetic?    Why? 

4  What  is  meant  by  teaching  reading?  Give  an  outline  of  your 
teaching  of  a  single  lesson. 

5  What  is  meant  by  studying  a  reading  lesson?    State  clearly 
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what  you  will  require  of  scholars  when  they  are  studying  a  reading 
lesson. 

6  What  is  a  dictionary? 

7  What  are  diacritical  marks?     Give  five  words  using  diacriti- 
cal marks. 

IV 

1  What  is  reading? 

2  What  is  teacher's  work  in 

(a)  primary  reading 

(b)  advanced  reading 

3  State  clearly  the  use  of  phonics. 

4  What  is  expression,  emphasis,  pronunciation? 

5  If  you  teach  where  few  books  or  no  books  are  provided,  what 
will  you  do  for  reading  material? 

6  In  selecting  reading  material  what  should  be  kept  in  mind? 

7  What  is  a  dictionary? 


1  What  is  meant  by  teaching  reading? 

(a)  to  beginners  (&}  to  children  who  can  read? 

2  What    part    of   school    time    should    be   given    to    teaching 
reading? 

3  Distinguish  phonics  frotti  reading;  state  clearly  the  use  of 
phonics. 

4  If  you  teach  where  few  books  are  provided,  what  will  you  do 
for  reading  material? 

5  State   clearly   how   you    would   plan   to   use    silent   reading   in 
your  school. 

6  Give  titles  of  five  books  that  a  child  may  read  in  first  two 
years  of  school. 

VI 

1  What  is  reading? 

2  State  clearly  the  use  of 

(a)  oral  reading 

(b)  silent  reading 

3  What  is 

(a)  sentence  method 

(b)  word  method 

(c)  phonic  method 

4  How  does  reading  compare  in  importance  with  other  sub- 
jects.   Give  reasons. 

5  What  is  the  object  of  teaching  reading  in  schools? 

6  Explain  briefly  how  you  would  teach  reading 

(a)  to  beginners 
•     .    (&)  to  those  who  can  read  well 

7  What  is  a  dictionary? 

How  can  it  be  used  in  school? 

8  What  are  diacritical  marks? 
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Place  the  proper  diacritical  marks  over  the  vowels  in  the 
following  words 

suitable  geography 

importance  circumference 

literature  meridian 

VII 

1  What  is  reading? 

2  Describe  the  principal  methods  used  in  teaching  beginners 
to  read. 

3  Write  a  plan  for  a  first  reading  lesson. 

4  What  part  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  reading  in  the 
first  year  of  school?    Why? 

5  What  use  would  you  make  of  phonics?    Describe  a  phonetic 
exercise  suitable  for  a  first  grade. 

6  How  would  you  conduct  an  exercise  in  silent  reading? 

7  What  do  you  do  to  correct  poor  expression,  poor  enunci- 
ation ? 

8  Describe  your  method  of  teaching  a  grammar  grade  to  read 
a  poem. 

VIII 

1  What  is  reading? 

2  Why  do  we  teach  reading? 

3  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  oral  and  silent  reading? 
(b)  What  are  the  uses  of  each? 

4  State  three   distinguishing   features   of   good   reading   material. 

5  (a)  What  is  a  dictionary? 
(b)  What  are  its  uses? 

6  (a)  What  are  diacritical  marks? 

(b)  Place  the  proper  diacritical  marks  over  the  letters  in  the 
following  words 
teach         agitator         potato         general         ssrmpathy 

7  (a)  What  is  meant  by  "phonics"  ?    Give  examples. 
(b)  How  related  to  reading? 


PENMANSHIP 

'  I 


1  What  is  penmanship? 

2  Why  do  we  teach  penmanship  in  the  public  schools? 

3  How  can  the  proper  size  of  the  letters  be  taught  by  means 
of  copies  on  blackboard? 

4  Make  the  small  letters  in  script.  •  , 

5  Make  the  small  letters  in  print. 

6  Make  the  capital  letters  in  script. 

7  Make  the  capital  letters  in  print. 
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8  Name  at  least  three  things  in  addition  to  good  letter  forms 
that  are  necessary  to  insure  a  good  page  effect. 

9  Copy  in  your  best  handwriting: — 

"  Gentleness  and  kindness  will  make  our  homes  a  paradise 
upon  earth." 

II 

1  What  is  penmanship? 

2  Why  is  penmanship  taught? 

3  Make  the  capital  letters  in  script  and  in  print 

4  Make  the  small  letters  in  script  and  in  print 

5  State  correct  position  in  writing. 

6  When  should  children  begin  to  learn  to  write  and  why? 

7  Copy  the  following:  — 

"The  man  whom  I  call  deserving  the  name,  is  one  whose 
thoughts  and  exertions  are  for  others  rather  than  for 
himself."  —  Scott. 

Ill 
X    What  is  penmanship? 

2  What  is  the  object  of  teaching  penmanship  in  school? 

3  When  should  children  begin  to  write? 

4  In  teaching  penmanship  what  use  will  you  make  of  a  black- 
board? 

5  Name  several  general  points  you  will  teach  to  produce  a 
sood  page  effect. 

6  Make  the  small  letters  in  script. 

7  Make  the  capital  letters  in  script. 

8  Make  the  small  letters  in  print. 

9  Make  the  capital  letters  in  print. 

IV 

1  (a)     How  many  spaces  in  height  should  capitals  occupy? 
(6)    What  should  be  the  height  of  small  letters  in  propor- 
tion to  capitals? 

(r)    How  far  below  the  base  line  should  small  g's,  y's,  etc 
extend? 

2  Outline  briefly  a  lesson  in  writing  for  first  grade  children. 

3  (a)  In  what  grade  would  you  begin  to  work  for  correct 
exact  formation,  and  by  what  grade  do  you  think  the  pupil's  ideal 
of  formation  should  be  perfected? 

(fr)    What  use  would  you  make  of  a  copy  book? 

4  How  much  importance  do  you  attach  to  position  in  the  teach- 
mg  of  writing? 

5  What  are  some  of  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  errors 
you  will  expect  to  find  in  the  writing  of  children? 

6  (a)  Describe  the  movement  with  which  the  children  in  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades  should  write. 

(ft)     Show  some  exercises  by  the  use  of  which  you  will  at- 
tempt to  teach  such  a  movement. 
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7  What  good  habits  are  facilitated  by  good  training  in  pen* 
manship? 

8  Make  small  letters  in  script 
Make  capital  letters  in  script. 
Make  small  letters  in  print 
Make  capital  letters  in  print 

Note  —  Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  by  that  with  which 
you  answer  these  questions. 

V 

1  What  should  be  accomplished  by  instruction  in  penmanship? 

2  Why  is  position  an  important  point  to  consider  in  training: 
children  to  write? 

3  To  what  extent  would  you  encourage  individuality  in  hand- 
writing? 

4  Would  you  use  tracing  with  young  children?  If  so,  to  what 
extent,  and  for  what  purpose?" 

5  Give  some  of  the  common  faults  acquired  by  children  poorly 
trained  in  penmanship.  How  would  you  seek  to  correct  any  one 
of  them? 

6  What  is  the  purpose  of  giving  movement  exercises? 

7  Write  and  also  print  the  following  sentence: — 

A  quick  brown  fox  jumps  over  the  lazy  dog. 

8  Make  the  small  letters  in  script 
Make  the  small  letters  in  print 

9  Make  the  capital  letters  in  script. 
Make  the  capital  letters  in  print. 

10    What  is  penmanship? 

Why  is  it  taught  in  public  schools? 

VI 

1  What  is  meant  by  writing? 

2  Why  do  we  teach  writing? 

3  Describe  good  position  (a)  of  body  (b)  of  paper  (c)  of  pen- 
holding. 

4  Draw  lines  showing  ruling  of  paper  to  be  used  by  beginners. 

5  (a)     Give  a  few  movement  exercises. 
(b)     Why  are  these  useful? 

6  State  the  use  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  writing. 

7  Make  the  small  letters  in  (a)  script  (b)  print 

8  Make  the  capital  letters  in   (a)   script   (6)   print 

VII 

I    Make  the  capital  and  small  letters  in  script. 
•     2    Make  the  capital  and  small  letters  in  print. 

3  (a)  Write  a  copy  suitable  in  size  and  content  for  second 
year  scholars. 

(6)     Write  a  copy  suitable  in  size  and  content  for  seventh 
year  scholars. 
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4  (d)     State  the  advantages  of  forearm  movement. 

(b)     In  what   grade  would  you  introduce   this   movement? 
Give  your  reasons. 

5  Is  the  penmanship  a  means  or  an  end?    Explain. 

VIII 

1  Tell  how  you  would   conduct  a  penmanship   lesson  in   the 
first  grade. 

2  Describe  what  you  consider  to  be  a  good  writing  position. 

3  Name  several  general  points  you  will  teach  to  produce  a 
good  page  effect. 

4  What  do  you  understand  by  (a)  uniform  slant,  (6)  two  space 
letters,  one  space  letters,  (r)  base  line? 

5  Make  the  capitals  and  small  letters  in  script. 

6  Make  the  capitals  and  small  letters  in  print 

7  Plan  a  lesson  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  movement. 

8  What  good  habits  can  be  facilitated  by  well  conducted  pen- 
manship lessons? 


SPELLING 


1  What  is  spelling? 

2  Why  do  we  teach  spelling? 

3  Write  the  possessive  plural  of 

man  he  city 

sheep  who 

eye  ship 

4  What  will  determine  your  choice  of  words  for  the  spelling 
lesson? 

5  (a)    What     is     a     dictionary?     (b)     What     are     diacritical 
marks?    Illustrate  by  example. 

6  Give  five  useful  abbreviations.     Use  each  in  a  sentence 

7  Dictated  words 

I 


aggravate 

atom 

laboratory 

adequate      / 

resistance 

abyss 

intimacy 

Swedish 

eccentric 

dispense 

delicacy 

epoch 

mountainous 

discussion 

physician 

successful 

asthma 

ignore 

zenith 

technical 

Pennsylvania 

eloquence 

hydrogen 

siege 

grandeur 

barometer 

government 

annoyance 

naphtha 

grammar 

accumulate 

chaos 

discipline 

acknowledge 

Cincinnati 

grateful 

secession 

ecstasy 

oval 

chastise 

oculist 

juvenile 

irritate 

tincture 

speech 

invisible 

spirit 

knowledge 

lO 
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vegetation 

leisure 

crystal 

outrageous 

misspell 

civilize 

mystify 

association 

compare 

casual 

solitaire 

version 

answerable 

accommodation 

paragraph 

martyr 

irresistible 

Filipinos 

penitence 

axle 

countenance 

pathos 

etiquette 

solicit 

foible 

audience 

crisis 

synonym 

vertex 

language 

syntax 

antecedent 

disclose 

ratio 

complete 

judgment 

atmosphere 

restraint 

aversion 

pittance 

economy 

indefinite 

consciously 

incessant 

deviate 

insufficient 

scheme 

grotesque 

auxiliary 

supposition 

sulphur 

telegraph 

II 

1  What  is  spelling? 

2  Compare  oral  and  written  spelling  as  to  value.    Give  reasons. 

3  From  what  sources  do  you  obtain  words  for  a  spelling  ex- 
ercise? 

4  What  preparation  of  a  spelling  lesson  would  you  have  the 
children  make? 

5  What  value  has  the  dictation  of  sentences  in  a  spelling  exer- 


cised 


6  Write  sentences  using  the  following  words: 

pallet  meat         peer        current 

palette        mete  pier        currant 

palate         meet 

7  Dictated  words 


fallible 

invincible 

anxiety 

aquarium 

possessor 

conscientious 

analyze 

Chesapeake 

asthma 

retaliate 

changeable 

chaos 

dissuade 

futile 

preparation 

mercenary 

delinquent 

defensible 

souvenir 

feign 

furlough 

studious 

career 

mountainous 

committee 

serenely 

intercede 

canq>aign 

edifice 

dispense 

appearance 

impossible 

recommendation 

negligent 

Japanese 

indispensable 

facility 

taciturn 

synonymous 

admissible 

bazaar 

allegory 

chemical 

contagion 

treacherous 

condense 

accountable 

exhilarate 

synopsis 

intercede 

perseverance 
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II 


positive 

parallel 

intrigue 

exhort 

intensity 

responsible 

receptacle 

oval 

idiom 

audible 

excellence 

prominent 

routine 

gazette 

signature 

appertain 


II 

dependence 

integer 

discern 

burlesque 

business 

Thackeray 

superintendent 

mediaeval 

sequel 

accumulate 

humorous 

despondent 

separation 

dearth 

erasure 

discreet 

deign 

aoproval 

celerity 

recognition 

authorize 

cordiality 

filial 

accessible 

practicable 

digression 

erroneous 

dimension 

incredible 

tableau 

peaceable 

contemptible 

in 

1  What  is  spelling?' 

2  Why  is  spelling  taught? 

3  How  will  you  select  words  for  a  spelling  lesson? 

4  What  plan  will  you  pursue  to  increase  the  child's  discriminar- 
tion  in  the  use  of  words? 

5  Put  the  proper   diacritical   marks  over  the  vowels   in   the 
following  words 

intrigue  wigwam 

senate  they 

benefit  dance 

rude  idea 

fern  instrument 

6  Dictated  words 


apparel 

authorize 

legion 

cautious 

avoirdupois 

autumn 

apiece 

journey 

passenger 

acquiesce 

forcible 

neuter 

weasel 

worthily 

exhaust 

fossil 

foreign 

launch 

seizure 

obstacle 

science 

ascertain 

inseparable 

conquer 

chargeable 

Hayti 

descendant 

fortieth 

characteristic 

conceit 

advisable 

oxygen 

oasis 

forbearance 

fertile 

gracious 

appertain 

desirous 

luxury 

association 

grammar 

changeable 

biography 

honor 

fatigue 

preceptor 

inferior 

hosiery 

12 
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II 


dictionary 

ceiling 

certainly 

disguise 

tongue 

licorice 

chronometer 

Pyrenees 

fascinate 

grandeur 

labyrinth 

communicate 

secession 

precocious 

aversion 

vegetable 

laundry 

forfeiture 

trellis 

chestnut 

deceivable 

autumn 

explore 

waltz 

herb 

bullet 

inseparable 

mysterious 

sword 

invincible 

deter 

tickle 

proficient 

secretary 

murmur 

skeleton 

statute 

parrot 

connoisseur 

behavior 

mastiff 

hygiene 

literary 

omelet 

chaos 

perception 

answer 

ecstasy 

sequel 

tomb 

necessary 

wholesome 
IV 

I 

What  is  spelling 

■? 

2 

Why  is  spelling 

taught  in  public  schools? 

3 

State  clearly  the  advantages  of  oral 

spelling,  written 

4 

(a)     What  are  diacritical  marks? 

(b)     How  are  they  useful? 

(r)     Use  the  proper  diacritical  marks  in  the  following  words, 
dividing  the  words  into  syllables 

diacritical  acknowledge 

separate  examination 

division 

5  Use  in  sentences  the  following  abbreviations 

ult        do        cr        bbl        lb        sq        in 

6  Dictated  words 


sincere 

governor 

occasion 

history 

utilize 

discount 

example 

esteem 

commerce 

design 

naphtha 

censure 

moreover 

Worcester 

trespass 

beginning 

divisible 

correspond 

attempt 

acknowledge 

sojourn 

herb 

receipt 

feud 

prevail 

typhoid 

ignorance 

guest 

preparation 

twelfth 

forcible 

allude 

pathos 

earn 

speak 

equally 
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acquaint 

explain 

peaceable 

vegetable 

chastise 

tragic 

difference 

quail 

encourage 

behavior 

Tennessee 

hygiene 

void 

encyclopaedia 

ecstasy 

register 

n 
lettuce 

nickel 

argue 

seizure 

tyrant 

genial 

exquisite 

misspell 

capable 

humorous 

amiable 

literature 

unique 

acceptable 

author 

chaperon 

partial 

science 

enjoyable 

lieutenant 

architect 

adverse 

machinist 

critic 

impossible 

confectionery 

legible 

adroit 

dearth 

immigrant 

desperate 

attainable 

erasure 

precede 

campaign 

desperate 

excusable 

syllable 

liquor 

debtor 

Egyptian 

credible 

vigorous 

accusation 

mutual 

noticeable 

fatigue 

Mediterranean 

n 

1  What  is  spelling? 

2  From  what  sources   do  you  select  words  for  the  spelling 
lesson? 

3  What  kinds  of  words  should  be  used? 

4  How  should  the  lesson  be  studied  by  children 

(a)  in  primary  grades 

(b)  in  intermediate 

5  Which    should    predominate    in    spelling    exercises    oral    or 
written  spelling?    Why? 

6  Dictated  words 


exhilarate 

tawny 

humorous 

irrigate 

hostile 

supple 

ledger 

sycamore 

strychnine 

leisure 

leopard 

mediaeval 

glacier 

quotient 

subtle 

shepherd 

preface 

astringent 

fragile 

separate 

forbade 

missile 

factor 

neuter 

shrewd 

subtrahend 

gingham 

credible 

trousseau 

wren 

foreigner 

Marseilles 

quotient 

14 
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suitable 

assassin 

skein 

machinery 

forfeiture 

exchangeable 

stratagem 

damageable 

accommodation 

perceptible 

gratuity 

cactus 

« 

obliging 

deign 

deficit 

grandeur 

II 
conscientious 

vicissitude 

congeal 

teachable 

hygiene 

statutory 

criticise 

oscillate 

surfeit 

studious 

glacier 

symmetry 

chronic 

surveyor 

mediaeval 

vaccinate 

confectionery 

hygiene 

knowledge 

mosquito 

chloroform 

sediment 

reveal 

souvenir 

accede 

utilize 

oxygen 

mackerel 

mortgage 

companion 

lieutenant 

Thackeray 

digestible 

seizure 

bouquet 

governor 

foreigner 

clemency 

grievance 

draughtsman 

prevalence 

twelfth 

liquefy 

anxious 

sombre 

guidance 

Missouri 

lieutenant 

fossil 

grammar 

humorous 

VI 

I 

What  is  spelling? 

2 

Why  do  we  teach 

spelling  in  the  schools? 

3 

Which  is  the  more 

!  important,  oral  spelling  or  written 

ing? 

Why? 

4 

In  planning  a  spell 

ing  lesson  how  would  you  determine 

words  to  use? 

5  Give  three  instances  of  words  spelled  differently  but  pro- 
nounced the  same. 

6  Place  the  proper  diacritical  mark  over  the  a  in  bake;  the  a  in 
fat,  the  o  in  sole;  the  o  in  rock;  the  i  in  ride;  the  i  in  rid. 

7  Dictated  words 


exhaust 

impede 

disciple 

creature . 

incense 

pronounce 

decimal 

oval 

resign 

achieve 

laughtef 

poultry 

excusable 

juvenile 

antique 

debtor 

twelfth 

leisure 

acquainted 

righteous 

release 

parallel 

myriad 

passage 

machinist 

merchandise 

granunar 

wharf 

despondent 

guest 
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museum 

synonym 

vegetable 

amiable 

comparative 

Tennessee 

futile 

sphere 

language 

solitary 

chemical 

college 

deficit 

emphasis 

syllable 

censure 

title 

aquarium 

commerce 

exclude 

VII 

1  What  is  spelling? 

2  Why  do  we  teach  spelling? 

3  What  is  an  abbreviation?    Give  four  useful  illustrations. 

4  Write  each  of  the  following  words  in  two  sentences,  using 
the  word  with  a  different  meaning  in  each  sentence: 


express 
partial 


address 
patient 


get 


5  Write  words  illustrating  the  different  sounds  of 

a    th    u    ou    s 

6  Indicate  by  diacritical  marks  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  the 
following  words: 


again 
half 


treaties 
hovel 


7    Dictated  words 


cupola 


demeanor 

carriage 

receivable 

obstacle 

initiate 

colleague 

agreeable 

laboratory 

conceal 

easel 

transient 

aisle 

leisure 

acknowledgement 

countenance 

twelfth 

ledger 

ignorance 

sovereign 

amateur 

dialogue 

niece 

legibility 

discern 

meddle 

surgeon 

civilize 

government 

remittance 

dispel 

hyphen 

opaque 

socially 

contemptible 

juvenile 

parallel 

geyser 

desirable 

language 

preliminary 

aquarium 

Iowa 

tortoise 

counterfeit 

axiom 

literary 

intellectual 

grievance 

bachelor 

actor 

i6 
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avenue 

n 
recommendation 

boundary 

chaos 

utilize 

tariff 

judgment 

psalm 

privilege 

solicit 

balance 

laboratory 

intelligence 

relieve 

ogre 

traitor 

courtesy 

acknowledge 

scenery 

literary 

.scientific 

Chesapeake 

separable 

studious 

beginning 

frigid 

treachery 

guilty 

senator 

acid 

idiom 

mackerel 

Worcester 

knave 

library 

caterpillar 

annihilate 

kerosene 

encore 

mountain 

author 

succomb 

Arctic 

marriage 

niche 

malice 

grammar 

chorus 

studio 

suitable 

ARITHMETIC 


(a)     From  the  product  of  3/32  and  6  3/8 
subtract  the  sum  of  9/16  and  s/8w 
(6)     Multiply  2.006  by  .0099  sind  divide 
the  product  by  2.2. 

(a)  Change  5/16  to  a  decimal. 

(b)  Change  2  1/2  feet  to  fraction  of  a 
yard. 

(c)  If  eggs  are  20  cents  a  dozen  what 
will  9  eggs  cost? 

(d)  Write  table  of  avoirdupois  weight 


I     Find  the  sum  of 

42.50  i 

150.75 
14207s 

995.99 

640.83  2 

885.25 

789.88 

24.33 

965.46 

5462.48 

25.62 

1.45 
89.71 

4  Make  out  and  receipt  bill  for 

5  yds  ribbon  @  62  1/2  cts 

3  yds  satin  @  $4-375 

4  papers  pins  @  12  1/2  cts 
I  sun-hat  @  75  cts 

5  (o)     What  sum  of  money  invested  so  as  to  pay  4  per  cent 
interest  will  yield  an  income  of  $200? 

(J?)  Find  the  exact  interest  of  $50  from  January  2  to 
March  3  at  5  per  cent 

(c)  If  the  per  cent  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age 
to  the  total  population  is  16  2/3,  and  the  number  of  children  is 
194,000  what  is  the  population? 
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(a)     Find  the  entire  surface  of  the  prism  indicated. 


(b)     Find  its  cubic  inches. 


(c)     How  many  edges  has  it;  what  is 
the  length  of  all  its  edges? 


7  (a)    What  is  a  ratio  —  write  one. 

(6)     What  is  a  proportion  —  write  one. 

(c)     i/i2:x:  :8:i6.     Find  the  missing  number. 

8  (a)     Find  the  square  root  of  755161. 
{b)     Find  the  cube  root  of  357911. 

9  (a)  The  window  surface  of  a  room  should  be  1/5  of  the 
floor  surface;  what  per  cent  is  this?  How  many  square  feet  of 
window  surface  should  a  room  28x32  ft  have? 

(b)     A  student  failed  to  write  correctly  22  words  out  of  50 
in  a  spelling  lesson;,  what  per  cent  were  wrong? 


Find  the  sum  of 
61.4 
712.8 
1046.16 
90461.007 
888.88 

76.99 
51.037 
789.42 

7684.38 

942 

.786 

99.26 

167. 1 1 

23.04 


II 

Multiply  (a)  .01  by    .01 

(b)  .01  by  i.o 

(c)  I.      by  .01 


(d)  Divide  .01  by    .01 

(e)  "         .01  by  I. 


3     (a) 


(b) 


What  will  a  board  20  ft  long 
and  9  in  wide  and  i^  in  thick 
cost  at  $30.00  a  thousand? 

Boston  is  71"  4'  9"  W  longitude 
and      Phcenix,      Arizona,     is 


112**  i". 


(a) 
(b) 


When  it  is  6  p  M  at  Boston 
what  is  the  hour  at  Phoenix? 

Find  interest  at  4%  on  $25  from  July  3  to  February  5. 

Find  exact  interest  from  December  27  to  July  15  on  $25 


at  5%. 

(f)     How  much  will  a  borrower  receive  at  a  bank  if  his  note 
for  $250  is  discounted  for  30  days  at  6%? 
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5  Make  out  and  receipt  bill  for 

60    yds  veiling        @  75  cts  yd 

4    doz  pairs  hose  @  50  cts  pair 
72    yds  sateen         @  37  cts  yd 
18    doz  towels        @  $3.00  doz 
200    spools  silk         @  8  cts  spool 

4H  yds  gingham    @  12^  cts  yd 

6  (a)  Cotton  seed  mear  contains  7  per  cent  nitrogen,  1.75  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  2.5  per  cent  potash.  Find  the  amount 
of  each  in  1000  lbs;  1600  lbs;  1624  lbs;  one  ton. 

(b)  German  emigration  has  declined  in  20  years  from  149,000 
per  year  to  36,Qoa    Find  the  per  cent  of  decrease. 

7  Find  the  difference  between  y'  50  and  >^346.  If  possible 
carry  to  two  decimal  places. 

8  What  is  a  ratio?  Name  the  terms.  Express  a  ratio  in 
figures. 

What  is  a  proportion?    Name  the  terms.     Express  a  propor- 
tion in  figures. 

9  (a)     Change  9  square  inches  to  a  decimal  of  a  jrard 
(6)    660  feet  is  what  decimal  of  a  mile? 

(c)  Which  occupies  more  space  —  a  cord  of  wood  or  a  $  foot 

cube?    Explain. 

10  (a)  The  workmen  in  a  factory  are  to  have  their  wages  in- 
creased 12^%. 

The  following  were  the  old  wages: — 

A  $80  a  month  C  $13  a  week  E  $6  a  week 

B  $18  a  week  D  $1.75  a  day 

How  much  did  each  receive  after  the  increase? 
(6)     After  the  increase  the  following  were  the  wages: — 

F  $69  a  month  H  $17.28  a  week  J  $1.60  a  day 

G  $50  a  month  I  $2.76  a  day 

How  much  did  each  receive  before  the  increase? 

Ill 

1  (a)     Divide  .054216  by  2.008 
(6)     Multiply  3.04  by  8.702 

2  Write  a  problem  suitable  for  written  work  in  multiplication 
of,  and  one  in  division  of,  common  fractons.  Show  the  steps  that 
you  would  take  in  solving  these  problems. 

3  In  35  lbs  of  cabbages  there  are  S^i  l^s  of  solid  matter,  the 
rest  being  liquids.  How  many  pounds  of  solid  matter  in  a  ton  of 
cabbages? 

4  If  hops  lose  72%  of  their  weight  in  drying,  how  many  pounds 
of  green  hops  will  be  necessary  to  take  to  produce  42  pounds  of 
dried  hops? 

5  There  are  two  places  A  and  B  distant  90**  from  each  other. 
B  is  west  of  A.    When  it  is  7  a  m  at  A,  what  is  the  time  at  B? 
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6  Find  the  interest  on  $525  for  30  days  at  6%. 

7  A  tax  of  $60,000  is  to  be  raised  on  property  valued  at  $5,000,- 
000.     What  must  be  the  rate  per  cent  of  taxation? 

8  A  six  foot  concrete  walk  is  to  be  laid  diagonally  across  a 
rectangular  courtyard  measuring  30  feet  by  40  feet.  How  many 
square  yards  of  the  concrete  will  be  needed?    Draw  a  diagram. 

9  Make  out  and  receipt  bill  for  the  following 


18  tbs  steak 

@  24  cts 

4J4  doz  eggs 

@  36  cts 

3  qts  molasses 

@  18  cts 

I  bu  potatoes 

@  75  cts 

5  tbs  sugar 

@    S'A  cts 

IV 

1  Add :     15,  431,  92,  IOI5,  6254,  9101,  7,  19890,  706,  7006 

2  («)    27/35  —  4/91=? 

(b)     14/25  X  6/19  X  15/84  X  95/124  =  ? 

3  Divide  1/2  by  .05.     Divide  i.oi  by  lo.l 

4  A  dealer  bought  2000  tons  of  coal  for  $9000.  He  sold  600  tons 
at  $5.25  a  ton.  A  strike  then  occurring,  he  was  able  to  sell  the  rest 
at  $6.75  a  ton.    What  per  cent  did  he  make  on  his  investment? 

5  (a)  How  large  a  sum  in  the  savings  bank  at  4%  interest  will 
give  a  yearly  income  of  $ioooxx)? 

(b)     Firfd  the  exact  interest  on  $225.00  from  July  8th  to  April 
3d  at  5%. 

6  The  wind  pressure  in  a  hurricane  has  been  known  to  be  as 
great  as  49.2  lbs  per  square  foot.  In  such  a  storm  how  many  tons 
pressure  on  the  side  of  a  large  office  building  104  ft  long  and  308  ft 
high  ? 

7  A  man  building  a  house  wishes  to  put  a  tank  for  water  in  his 
attic.  The  tank  is  to  be  5  ft  long,  4  ft  wide,  and  is  to  allow  for  3^ 
ft  depth  of  water.  Allowing  600  lbs  for  the  weight  of  the  tank  how 
much  wiJl  it  weigh  when  full  if  i  cu  ft  of  water  weighs  62^  lbs? 

8  A  bill  of  goods  is  sold  for  $520.00  with  discount  of  20%  and 
10%  off.    What  is  net  cost? 

9  (a)  Find  the  square  root  of  151584  (b)  Find  the  cube  root 
of  997  002  999 

10  Make  out  and  receipt  a  bill  for  the  following  items,  —  5  blank 
books  at  $2.30,  7  gross  Spencerian  pens  at  $1,123/^,  15  B  &  S  book- 
keeping at  $1.75,  4  reams  bond  paper  at  $3.40,  20  Townsend's  Com- 
mercial law  $2.87^,  12  packs  plain  cards  at  .37^,  note  paper  and  ink 

$2.78. 

V 

I    Find  the  sum  of  the  following  quotients 

.95-^10 

200000-^20  • 
3.65 -i- 100 
lOO-i-IOOO 

6-^60 

2 
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2  A  lot  of  land,  rectangular  in  shape  is  i86  ft  long  and  151  ft 
wide.    What  is  its  value  at  $10.25  a  square  foot? 

3  A  merchant  sells  goods  to  the  amount  of  $4,200.  If  he  allows  a 
discount  of  10%  off  for  wholesale  and  later  another  discount  of  5% 
for  cash,  what  does  he  receive? 

4  (a)  Find  the  square  root  of  1.5129. 
(b)  Find  the  cube  root  of  19683. 

5  (a)  Find  the  exact  interest  of  $50  for  63  days  at  3^% 
(b)  Find  the  interest  of  $387.84  from  September  iS,  1890  to  ; 

April  3,  1892  at  8%  ' 

6  (a)      What  is  a  ratio?    A  proportion? 

(b)    The  extremes  of  proportion  are  %  and  0.025.    One  of  the 
means  is  ^.    What  is  the  other? 

7  Make  out  a  receipted  bill  for  the  following 

18  lbs  steak  @  24c 
4H  doz  eggs  @  36c 
3  qts  molasses  @  i8c 
I  bu  potatoes  @  75c 
5  lbs  sugar  @  3^c 

8  Divide  3—3/8+6/5+1/12  6  133 

X by 

2/3  of  5  5/7       4/5.        141 

9  A  pupil  who  attended  school  75  days  during  a  term  was  marked 
85%  for  attendance.    How  many  days  was  he  absent? 

10  (a)    Write  table  of  square  measure. 
(b)    Write  table  of  liquid  measure. 

(r)    How  many  edges  has  a  cube?    How  many  comers?    How 
many  faces?    Draw  a  cube. 

VI 

1  Multiply  240000  by  104000.    Divide  the  product  by  160000. 

2  (a)     Write  in  words:     .0306  .001 

(b)  Divide  1.61  by  161;  multiply  quotient  by  16.1 

3  Make  out  bill  for  following  items: 

10  lbs  sugar  @  4^  cents  a  pound 

6  lbs  of  tea  @^88^  cents  a  pound 

8  lbs  of  coffee  @  32^  cents  a  pound 
12  lbs  of  currants  @  11^  cents  a  pound 
10  lbs  of  rice  @  9^  cents  a  pound 

4  Write  (a)  avoirdupois  and  (6)  linear  tables 

(c)  What  fractional  part  of  a  mile  is  a  rod? 

(d)  What  per  cent  of  a  mile  is  a  rod? 

5  (a)     Express  the  following  decimally  or  as  a  rate  per  cent: 

Vi^o         J2y2%         6j4% 

(6)     Express  as  common  fraction,  smallest  terms: 

60%  14%  i6%% 

(c)     What  amount  will  yield  $1.00  a  day  at  6%? 
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6  (a)     Find  square  root  of  1 156402 
(b)     Find  cube  root  of  39304 

7  There  were  25  pupils  registered  in  a  school  for  a  year.  The 
total  number  of  school  days  was  185.  There  were  158  absences 
recorded.    What  was  the  average  attendance? 

8  In  a  schoolroom  accommodating  35  pupils  and  a  teacher,  the 
floor  space  is  30  feet  by  25  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  room  is  13 
feet.    What  is  the  air  space  to  the  individual? 

9  Find  the  entire  yearly  expense  of  running  the  above  school 
for  40  weeks;  items  as  follows: 

Teacher's  salary  $12.00  per  week 

Janitor's  service  $4.00  per  week 

Coal  at  $6.00  per  ton,  averaging  i^  tons  a  month 

for  7  months 
I  cord  of  wood  at  $5.00 
Supplies  and  repairs  $50.00 

10  (a)  What  is  the  effect  of  dividing  both  dividend  and  divisor 
by  the  same  number?    Illustrate. 

(b)    How  is  this  principle  applied  in  shortening  processes? 
Illustrate. 

VII 

1  Multiply  409,000  by  9,900.     Divide  the  product  by  4,900 

2  (a)  What  is        2  per  cent  of        }4? 
(6)  "     "       10    "      "     ^'       i%? 
(0         "     "     150    "      "      "      6? 
(d)         "     "     500    "      "      "     40? 
(f)         "     "   16%    "      "      "     12? 

3  (a)  Multiply  .0456  by  .0039  and  divide  the  result  by 

1.004 

(b)  4X32/40X%X45=? 

(c)  How  do  you  multiply  by  ten?     (i)     a  whole  num- 

ber; (2)     a  fraction? 

(d)  What  per  cent  of  H  is  2/7? 

4  Find  the  square  root  of  401,956 

"       "   cube        "      "    103,823 

5  Find  the  entire  surface  of  a  i6-in  cube 

6  (a)     What  is  a  ratio?    a  proportion? 

(b)  Give  reasons  why  scholars  should  form  and  solve 

proportions  and  analyze  problems  giving  rise 
to  proportions 

(c)  The  extremes  of  a  proportion  are  Ji  and  .025;  one 

of  the  means  is  ^.    What  is  the  other  mean? 

7  $120.00  yields  $8.00  annually.  What  rate  per  cent  is  this? 
Find  the  interest  on  $50.00  from  April  15  to  July  17  at  5  per  cent. 

8  A  series  of  photographs  for  a  moving  picture  was  taken  in 
the  New  York  Subway  at  the  rate  of  500  in  33  1/3  seconds.  How 
many  photographs  were  there  in  the  series,  if  it  was  completed  in 

7  minutes? 
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9  One  hundred  twenty-four  students  entered  a  certain  normal 
school  one  year.  The  following  year  113  of  these  became  seniors. 
Of  this  number  85  received  diplomas,  and  15  certificates;  the  re- 
mainder failing  to  complete  the  course.  What  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  completed  the  course?  What  per  cent  received 
diplomas?    What  per  cent  received  certificates? 

10    Make  out  and  balance  a  cash  account  containing  the  follow- 
ing items 

Money  on  hand  $12.39 

"       received  75-00 

paid  out  for  i  pair  of  shoes  4.50 

board  40.00 

laundry  2.00 

car  fare  5.00 

lectures  3.00 

books  1.50 

i.ao 
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VIII 

I    Find  the  sum  of 

2444  2     (a)  Multiply  .001  by  .004  and  divide  the  prod- 

3666  uct  by  I. 

7777  (6)  Divide  7  4/5  by  3  6/7  and  multiply  the 

8888  product  by  6.4. 

9999  3     (a)  What  is  a  ratio? 

looi  (b)    Express  a  proportion. 

3468  (r)  Write  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  bj 

751 1  proportion  and  write  the  solution. 

8899 


4  (a)     What  is  interest;    (b)  the  principal;    (c)  a  note? 

(d)     Find  the  exact  interest  on  $75  for  31  days  at  ten  per  cent 
{e)     How  do  savings  banks  compute  interest? 

5  Make  out  and  receipt  bill  for 

61  yds  muslin  @  7^c 

84  yds  sheeting  @  8c 

94  yds  ticking  @         I9^c 

10  doz  hose  @    j$2.24 

83  yds  print  @  6j4c 

6  (fl)     Write  table  of  long  measure. 
{b)     Write  table  of  square  measure. 

(c)     What  decimal  part  of  a  yard  is  7  inches? 
((f)     Draw  a  cube  whose  bases  are  one  inch  square. 

7  In  a  schoolroom  there  are  three  windows  each  5  feet  x  3.  If 
the  lighting  area  is  %  of  the  floor  area,  what  is  the  latter?  If  the 
room  is  30  feet  wide,  what  is  its  length? 

8  A  house  and  lot  valued  at  $7,500  is  assessed  at  %  of  its  value. 
What  tax  is  paid  if  the  rate  is  $1750  per  thousand? 
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9  In  addition  to  the  tax  upon  the  property  in  the  preceding  ex- 
ample, the  owner  pays  $15  yearly  insurance  and  $100  repairs.  He 
g^ets  $50  per  month  rent.  What  per  cent  income  does  his  property 
bring  him? 

10  A  dealer  sold  an  automobile  for  $1,000  receiving  $400  in  cash 
and  a  note  for  the  rest  due  in  3  years,  interest  six  per  cent  payable 
semi-annually.     How  much  interest  was  paid  on  the  note? 


GRAMMAR 


1  Write  four  short  sentences  containing: — 
^  (a)    K  predicate  adjective 

(b)    a  verb  in  the  passive  voice 

(r)    a  verb  in  the  active  voice,  progressive  form 

(d)    a  relative  clause 

2  Place  the  following  words  in  sentences  which  will  show  the 
meaning  of  the  words: 

healthful  plurality 

healthy  well 

majority  good  \ 

3  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  the  proper  words : 

(don't 
(a)     He    ...    .    like  to  study  in  the  evening  1  jQ^n»^ 

)me 

(r)     It  was  bought  for  you  and      j  * 

4  Make  corrections,  where  necessary,  in  the  following  sentences, 
giving  briefly  your  reasons: 

(a)     He  don't  realize  the  importance  of  punctuality. 

{b)    I  wish  he  were  here. 

(r)     Whom  did  he  ask  to  go? 

{d)    Whom  did  you  say  called  this  afternoon? 

{e)    Who  is  this  telegram  for? 

if)     I  hope  everybody  will   do  their  best 

(g)    Whom  did  she  invite,  he  or  I? 

5  Write  (a)  a  simple  sentence  (b)  a  complex  sentence  (c).a 
compound  sentence  —  underscore  the  subjects  and  predicates  in 
each. 

6  What  part  of  speech  is  each  word  in  the  following  sentence: 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  courage,  moral  and  physical,  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  boy  or  a  man  to  have  both 
if  he  means  to  keep  his  own  self-respect  or  the  respect 
of  others." 
Arrange  in  columns. 
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7  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  picture  presented  by  the  fol- 
lowing selection: 

"  Hidden  in  the  alder  bushes 
There  he  waited  till  the  deer  came; 
Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifted, 
Saw  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket, 
Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windward, 
And  a  deer  come  down  the  pathway 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow" 

8  Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position. 

II 

1  (a)    Write  two  sentences  using  the  correct  form  of  the  verb 
with  two  singular  subjects  connected  by  "and/' 

ib)     Write  two  sentences  using  the  correct  form  of  the  verb 
with  two  singular  subjects  connected  by  "or"  or  "nor." 

(c)    Write  the  following  sentences  using  the  proper  verb, — 
The  congregation  [was  —  were]  large 
The  congregation  [was  —  were]  attentive 

(</)     Write  sentences  containing  the  following  words  used  cor- 
rectly : 

army  jury 

committee  wages 

either  he  or  she 

2  Write  sentences  using  the  following  verbs  expressing  pres- 
ent, past  and  future  time: 

stand  sell 

begin  break 

dive  forget 

3  Express  the  following  selection  in  your  own  words: 

"Before  her  home,  in  her  accustomed  seat, 
The  tidy  grandam  spins  beneath  the  shade 
Of  the  old  honeysuckle;  at  her  feet 
The  dreaming  pug,  and  purring  tabby  laid; 
To  her  low  chair  a  little  maiden  clings. 
And  spells  in  silence  —  while  the  blackbird  sings." 

4  Write  a  letter  to  a  committee  applying  for  a  position  to  teach. 

5  Write  briefly  (not  more  than  one  page)  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects : 

(a)  State  teachers'  examination 

(b)  Qualifications  of  a  good  teacher. 

(c)  Discipline  in  school 

6  What  part  of  speech  is  each  word  in  the  following  selections? 
Arrange  in  columns 

(a)    "The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a  quarrel." 
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(b)  "  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just, 
And  he  but  naked  though  locked  in  steel 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted." 

(c)  "  Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea ! 
Jehovah  has  triumphed,  his  people  are  free." 

7  In  the  following  sentences 

1  Write  the  subjects  of  predicates. 

2  Write  the  modifiers. 

3  Tell  whether  the  sentences  are  simple,  complex  or  compound. 

(a)  "Our  birth  is  but  a  sleeping  and  a  forgetting." 

(b)  "  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter  and  to  argue 

freely  according  to  conscience." 

(c)  "A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master- 

spirit, embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life." 

8  Write  the  following  in  the  possessive  form : 

The  harking  of  dogs 
The  twitter  of  swallows 
The  sword  of  Achilles 
The  cries  of  the  babies 
The  book  of  the  children 
The  opinion  of  somebody  else 

9  Use  correctly  in  sentences  the  following  words: 

affect  effect 

healthy  healthful 

principle  principal 

III 

1  Define:  — 

grammar  antecedent  participle  subject 

clause  predicate  syntax 

2  Write   (a)    a  simple  sentence 

(&)    "  complex 
(r)    "  compound    " 

3  Using  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  to  be  for  a  predicate  write 

(a)  a  sentence  having  two  singular  subjects  connected 

by  and 

(b)  a  sentence  having  two  singular  subjects  connected 

by  or 
(r)  a  sentence  having  a  singular  and  a  plural  subject 

4  Using  the  proper  form  of  be  for  predicate  use  the  following 
words  for  subjects: 

committee  phenomena 

politics  physics 

people  ^ 

5  Give  all  the  forms  singular  and  plural  of 

who  Charles 

she  calf 

man 
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6  Write  a  sentence  containing  (a)  a  relative  pronoun 

"      "         "  "  (b)  an  abstract  noun 

"      "         "  "  (c)  a  transitive  verb 

"      "         "  "  (rf)  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice 

"      "         "  "  (e)  a  personal  pronoun 

7  Give  five  points  of  English  usage  on  which  children  need  especial 
drill. 

Illustrate  each  by  a  sentence  giving  correct  and  incorrect 
form. 

8  Write  a  letter  to  a  superintendent  or  committee  appljring  for 
a  position.    State  your  qualifications. 

9  Give  in  your  own  language  the  substance  of  the  following  selec- 
tion: 

"When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation 


fr 


IV 

1  (a)     With  what  does  English  grammar  deal? 
(b)    What  is  the  practical  value  of  this  study? 

2  Give  the  possessive  plural  of  the  following  nouns:     child,  wit- 
ness, gentlemen,  mouse,  deer,  wolf. 

3  Select  from  the  following  and  arrange  in  columns  the  verbs, 
nouns,  and  adjectives: 

"Tarpeia  came  down  the  narrow  path,  her  earthen  jar  balanced 
on  her  graceful  head,  to  fetch  spring  water  for  a  household  sacrifice  '* 

4  Give  the  grammatical  relation  in  the  above  sentence  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

jar,    balanced,    to  fetch,    water,    for  a  sacrifice 

5  Give  the  grammatical  relation  of  italicized  portions  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Advertising  on  a  great  scale  and  under  a  thoroughly  organised 
system  is  a  new  means  of  obtaining  population  which  has  been  adopted 
in  Canada.  The  methods  are  explained  in  "  Printer's  Ink,"  a  paper 
devoted  to  advertising  as  an  art 

6  T«)     What  determine  correct  forms   for  speaking  and  writing 
the  English  language? 

(fe)  Correct  all  mistakes  in  the  following  sentences  and  give 
reason  for  correction: 

He  don't  seem  to  understand  the  problem. 

I've  got  a  very  bad  cold. 

Will  the  President's  signature  make  the  bill  a  law? 

You  can  learn  a  child  politeness  more  readily  by  a  good 

example  than  by  reprimands. 
Neither  the  author  or  his  secretary  were  at  home. 
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Xanthippe  was  Socrates*  wife. 

The  success     of  the  expedition  lay  in  Wolfe  gaining  the 

heights  of  Abraham  undetected. 
He  made  a  memoranda  of  the  date. 
Hawthorne  lived  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
He  hadn't  ought  to  fail. 
He  don't  live  here. 

V 

1  Give  all  the  forms,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  following: 

man  lady  which  John  I 

2  Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position  and  stating  clearly  your 
qualifications. 

3  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  Write 
another  sentence  modifying  the  subject  and  predicate  in  all  the  ways 
you  can. 

4  Write  sentences  into  which  you  introduce  the  comparative  of 

happy  gay 

idle  dry 

big  ridiculous 

5  Write  sentences  containing  the  past  and  the  perfect  forms  of 
the  following  verbs: 

ring  steal  eat  do 

give  teach  hide  ^ 

ride  rise  fly 

6  Using  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  be  for  a  predicate  write 

(a)  a  sentence  containing  two  singular  subjects  connected 

by  and 

(b)  a  sentence  containing  two  singular  subjects  connected 

by  or 

(c)  a  sentence  containing  a  singular  and  a  plural  subject 

7  Write  in  your  own  language  the  thoughts  of  the  following  quo- 
tations : 

(i)     "Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear 
Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all." 

(2)  "Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

(3)  "All  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye." 

(4)  "  111  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas."^  • 

8  Write  a  simple  sentence, —  a  compound  sentence, —  change  the 
latter  to  a  complex  sentence. 

9  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Examinations 

(b)  The  schools  which  I  attended 

10  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  following: 

doesn't  and  don't 
lie  and  lay 

principle  and  principal 
among  and  amid 
sit  and  set 
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VI 

1  Give  topics  (not  more  than  five)  you  would  use  in  writing  an 
essay  upon  one  of  the  following  subjects :  (a)  Examinations ;  (6)  The 
characteristics  of  a  good  teacher;  (c)  What  I  learned  in  schools  below 
the  high  school ;  (d)  What  a  child  ten  years  old  should  have  learned 
in  school 

2  Write  a  letter  to  a  school  officer  applying  for  a  situation  to  teach 

3  Reproduce  in  your  own  language  the  thought  of  the  following: 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

4  Select  from  the  following  the  different  parts  of  speech,  classify 
them,  and  arrange  them  in  column  form: 

"I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooths-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud." 

5  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  explain  your 
changes : 

What  do  you  think?    Will  we  catch  the  car? 

The  man  who  I  thought  was  the  principal  was  the  music  teacher. 

Neither  you  nor  he  are  correct. 

Sometimes  he  stands  up  when  everybody  else  is  on  their  knees. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  that  has  appeared  in  a  long  time. 

He  said  that  air  occupied  space. 

6  Into  what  classes  are  sentences  divided?  Give  an  example  of 
each  class 

7  Write  the  different  forms  of  the  verbs  from  which  the  following 

are  taken: 

bit  get  heave  forget  molten 

ate  dive         shoot  swim  win 

8  What  is  the  use  of  the  paragraph?  Illustrate  by  referring  to  the 
parts  of  the  paper  you  have  written. 

9  Write  two  sentences  each  contaming  (a)  possessive  case  singu- 
lar; (6)  possessive  case  plural;  (c)  passive  voice  past  time;  (d)  in- 
finitive mode  past  time. 

VII 
I    Add  as  many  different  kinds  of  modifiers  as  possible  to  the  sub- 
ject and  verb  in  this  sentence: 
The  sun  shone. 
Name  the  kinds  of  modifiers. 
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2  Use  in  sentences  the  past  participle  of  these  verbs: 

lie      climb      drink      bite      set     burst     go 
swim     break     tear      lay     beat 

3  Which   pronouns    change    their    form?    To    indicate    what    are 
these  changes? 

4  What  is  the  use  of  the  word  "  friend  "  in  each  of  the  following 
-sentences : 

(a)  That  man  is  a  good  friend. 

(b)  He  loved  his  friend. 

(c)  That  man,  my  old  friend,  is  honest  and  true. 

How  do  the  verbs  in  {a)  and  (b)  differ  in  use? 

5  Substitute  in  the  blanks  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  be 

(a)  Every  man  among  them  ....  courageous. 

(b)  The  leader  together  with  his  army  saved. 

(c)  "  Squirrels  and  other  fur  bearers "   written  by 

John  Burroughs. 

(d)  There present  many  men  of  wise  counsel. 

{e)    Either  of  the  two  sisters   ....   an  agreeable  com- 
panion,  both    keen   observers,   and   neither 

discontented. 

(f)  Christmas   and    Thanksgiving    times    of   good 

cheer. 

(g)  You   ....   saying  yesterday  that  if  I   ....  a  king  I 

should  believe  all  that  glitters not  gold. 

(h)    He  expected  last  year  to in  Europe  now. 

Give  briefly  the  reasons  for  your  choice. 

6  Use  shall  or  will  correctly  in  the  following: 

(o)  He  says  he be  delighted  to  accompany  us. 

(&)  you  go  to  the  city  tomorrow?    I  expect  I  .... 

(c)  you  give  these  books  to  your  sister? 

({/)  I  close  the  door? 

(e)  They  probably  go  to  Boston  but  I   spend 

my  vacation  here. 

(f)  They  pay  for  the  goods,  if  lawyers  can  make 

them. 

7  Write  an  outline  of  at  least  three  topics  upon  one  of  these 

subjects : 

(a)  Books  for  reading  in  school 

(b)  Examinations 

(c)  The  schools  in  your  town 

8  State  in  your  words  the  thought  of  the  following: 

"The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament.  In  law  what 
plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt,  but  being  seasoned  with  a 
gracious  voice  obscures  the  show  of  evil?'* 

9  Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position  to  teach. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
I 

1  The  \  Panama  canal: — (a)  where  located;  (&)  reason  for 
construction;  (c)  locate  two  other  important  canals. 

2  On  the  accompanying  outline  map 

(a)  Write  in  each  state  and  territory  the  name,  using  proper 
abbreviation.     (Use  script) 

(b)  At  the  side  of  each  river  as  indicated  write  name,  using 
proper  abbreviation.     (Use  script.) 

(r)  In  each  body  of  water,  including  lakes,  write  name,  using 
proper  abbreviation.     (Use  script.) 

(d)  Locate  and  write  the  name  of  (i)  three  seaports;  (ii)  two 
river  ports;  (iii)  two  lake  ports. 

3  Where  is  Algiers,  Caracas,  Moscow,  Halifax,  Venice,  Luzon, 
Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Iceland,  Corsica? 

4  What  causes  the  difference  in  temperature  between  winter  and 
summer  in  this  latitude? 

5  (a)    Name  the  zones,     (b)    How  are  they  determined? 

6  (a)  Where  does  the  river  Rhine  rise;  (b)  in  what  direction 
does  it  run;  (r)  what  countries  does  it  pass  through  or  touch  in 
their  order  from  its  head  to  its  mouth? 

7  (a)  What  are  the  principal  products  of  Connecticut?  (h) 
In  what  part  of  the  state  is  each  found? 

II 

1  River  valleys,  mountains,  islands:  briefly  state  how  each  of 
these  may  have  been  formed. 

2  Explain  fully  what  night  is.  Why  is  it  not  dark  at  once  after 
sunset  and  just  before  sunrise?  Would  twilight  be  longer  or 
shorter  in  a  place  north  of  us? 

3  Name  five  forces  that  are  at  work  altering  the  surface 
features  of  the  earth.  How  would  you  illustrate  to  a  class  that 
the  earth's  surface  is  at  present  undergoing  change? 

4  From  what  parts  of  the  United  States  do  these  necessities 
come:  cotton,  iron  ore,  soft  coal,  anthracite,  wheat,  sugar,  hard- 
ware, shoes,  fruits,  silver  ore,  clocks,  salt,  petroleum? 

5  On  the  accompanying  map  of  the  world 

(a)    Locate  and  number  five  peninsulas,  and  number  the  penin- 
sulas on  the  map  and  write  the  names  with  the  numbers  in  your  book. 
(6)     Similarly  locate,  number,  and  write  five  islands. 

(c)  Similarly  locate,  number,  and  write  the  following: 

Mt  Vesuvius,  the  Alps,  Mt  Cotopax,  the  Himalayas 

6  Trace  on  the  map  by  a  pencil  line  a  water  route  from  (a) 
Chicago  to  Singapore  (b)  from  Manila  to  London. 

Ill 

1  Name  and  locate  nine  important  seaports  of  the  United 
States. 

2  What  is  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis?     If  it  had  been 
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inclined   25**,   what   would   be   the   width   of   the   torrid   zone    (in 
degrees)  ? 

3  Name  ten  arms  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  order,  beginning  at 
northern  Europe. 

4  Discuss  the  work  of  rivers  in  changing  the  earth's  surface. 

5  From  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  each  of  the  following 
chiefly  obtained:  coal,  sugar,  wheat,  cotton,  salt,  silver,  iron,  corn, 
cattle,  petroleum? 

6  How  could  you  go  by  water  from  St  Petersburg  to  Constan- 
tinople? 

7  What  conditions  may  modify  the  climate  of  a  place?  Briefly 
state  the  cause  of  tides. 

8  Locate  the  following:  Philippine  Islands,  Cape  Town,  St 
Helena  Island,  Yokohama,  Korea,  Himalaya  Mountains,  Yellow 
River,  Rio  Janeiro,  Suez  Canal,  Gibraltar. 

9  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  locating  ten  important  cities. 

IV. 

1  What  are  the  principal  resources  of  the  Mississippi  valley; 
the  Appalachian  highland;  the  New  England  states? 

2  The  location  of  mountain  ranges  is  sometimes  a  factor  in 
determining  climatic  conditions:    illustrate. 

3  On  the  accompanying  map,  indicate  five  important  com- 
mercial routes. 

4  Where  does  cotton  grow  most  abundantly?  corn?  wheat? 
rice?  coffee? 

5  What  countries  rank  among  the  first  in  supplying  coal?  iron? 
petroleum?    silk?    wool?    hides?    gold? 

6  Locate  San  Francisco,  Manila,  The  Danube,  Liverpool,  Mt 
Vesuvius,  Yokohama? 

7  The  Panama  canal:  —  (a)  where  located;  (6)  reason  for  con- 
struction; (c)  locate  two  other  important  canals. 

8  (a)     Name  the  zones.     (6)     How  are  they  determined? 

V 

1  What  is  meant  by  climate?  What  are  the  causes  of  vari- 
ations in  climate? 

2  Give  the  government,  religion,  largest  cities,  rivers  and 
products  of  Mexico. 

3  What  is  the  latitude  of  a  place? 

4  What  causes  day  and  night? 

5  What  parts  of  Europe  are  mountainous?  What  countries  lie 
wholly  or  in  part  in  lowland?  What  waters  are  west  of  Russia? 
south  of  Russia? 

6  Locate'  definitely  the  following, —  Sitka,  Nova  Scotia,  Nome, 
Port  Arthur,  Tangier,  Lake  Nicaragua,  Martinique. 

7  What  is  the  largest  country  of  Asia?  What  physical  barriers 
have  served  to  separate  its  inhabitants  from  those  of  other 
countries? 
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GEOGRAPHY 
I 

1  The «  Panama  canal: — (a)  where  located;  (b)  reason  for 
construction;  (c)  locate  two  other  important  canals. 

2  On  the  accompanying  outline  map 

(o)    Write  in  each  state  and  territory  the  name,  using  proper 
abbreviation.     (Use  script) 

(b)  At  the  side  of  each  river  as  indicated  write  name,  using 
proper  abbreviation.     (Use  script.) 

(c)  In  each  body  of  water,  including  lakes,  write  name,  using 
proper  abbreviation.     (Use  script.) 

(d)  Locate  and  write  the  name  of  (i)  three  seaports;  (ii)  two 
river  ports;  (iii)  two  lake  ports. 

3  Where  is  Algiers,  Caracas,  Moscow,  Halifax,  Venice,  Luzon, 
Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Iceland,  Corsica? 

4  What  causes  the  difference  in  temperature  between  winter  and 
summer  in  this  latitude? 

5  (a)     Name  the  zones.     (6)     How  are  they  determined? 

6  (fl)  Where  does  the  river  Rhine  rise;  (b)  in  what  direction 
does  it  run;  (r)  what  countries  does  it  pass  through  or  touch  in 
their  order  from  its  head  to  its  mouth? 

7  (a)  What  are  the  principal  products  of  Connecticut?  iJb) 
In  what  part  of  the  state  is  each  found? 

II 

1  River  valleys,  mountains,  islands:  briefly  state  how  each  of 
these  may  have  been  formed. 

2  Explain  fully  what  night  is.  Why  is  it  not  dark  at  once  after 
sunset  and  just  before  sunrise?  Would  twilight  be  longer  or 
shorter  in  a  place  north  of  us? 

3  Name  five  forces  that  are  at  work  altering  the  surface 
features  of  the  earth.  How  would  you  illustrate  to  a  class  that 
the  earth's  surface  is  at  present  undergoing  change? 

4  From  what  parts  of  the  United  States  do  these  necessities 
come:  cotton,  iron  ore,  soft  coal,  anthracite,  wheat,  sugar,  hard- 
ware, shoes,  fruits,  silver  ore,  clocks,  salt,  petroleum? 

5  On  the  accompanying  map  of  the  world 

(a)  Locate  and  number  five  peninsulas,  and  number  the  penin- 
sulas on  the  map  and  write  the  names  with  the  numbers  in  your  book. 

(b)  Similarly  locate,  number,  and  write  five  islands, 
(r)     Similarly  locate,  number,  and  write  the  following: 

Mt  Vesuvius,  the  Alps,  Mt  Cotopax,  the  Himalayas 

6  Trace  on  the  map  by  a  pencil  line  a  water  route  from  (a) 
Chicago  to  Singapore  (b)  from  Manila  to  Lond<m. 

Ill 

1  Name  and  locate  nine  important  seaports  of  the  United 
States. 

2  What  is  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis?     If  it  had  been 
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inclined   25",   what   would   be   the   width   of   the   torrid   zone    (in 
degrees)  ? 

3  Name  ten  anns  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  order,  beginning  at 
northern  Europe. 

4  Discuss  the  work  of  rivers  in  changing  the  earth's  surface. 

5  From  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  each  of  the  following 
chiefly  obtained:  coal,  sugar,  wheat,  cotton,  salt,  silver,  iron,  corn, 
cattle,  petroleum? 

6  How  could  you  go  by  water  from  St  Petersburg  to  Constan- 
tinople? 

7  What  conditions  may  modify  the  climate  of  a  place?  Briefly 
state  the  cause  of  tides. 

8  Locate  the  following:  Philippine  Islands,  Cape  Town,  St 
Helena  Island,  Yokohama,  Korea,  Himalaya  Mountains,  Yellow 
River,  Rio  Janeiro,  Suez  Canal,  Gibraltar. 

9  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  locating  ten  important  cities. 

IV. 

1  What  are  the  principal  resources  of  the  Mississippi  valley; 
the  Appalachian  highland;  the  New  England  states? 

2  The  location  of  mountain  ranges  is  sometimes  a  factor  in 
determining  climatic  conditions:    illustrate. 

3  On  the  accompanying  map,  indicate  five  important  com- 
mercial routes. 

4  Where  does  cotton  grow  most  abundantly?  corn?  wheat? 
rice?  coffee? 

5  What  countries  rank  among  the  first  in  supplying  coal?  iron? 
petroleum?    silk?    wool?    hides?    gold? 

6  Locate  San  Francisco,  Manila,  The  Danube,  Liverpool,  Mt 
Vesuvius,  Yokohama? 

7  The  Panama  canal:  —  (a)  where  located;  (&)  reason  for  ooa- 
struction;  (c)  locate  two  other  important  canals. 

8  (a)     Name  the  zones.     (&)     How  are  they  determined? 

V 

1  What  is  meant  by  climate?  What  are  the  causes  of  vari- 
ations in  climate? 

2  Give  the  government,  religion,  largest  cities,  rivers  and 
products  of  Mexico. 

3  What  is  the  latitude  of  a  place? 

4  What  causes  day  and  night? 

5  What  parts  of  Europe  are  mountainous?  What  countries  lie 
wholly  or  in  part  in  lowland?  What  waters  are  west  of  Russia? 
south  of  Russia? 

6  Locate'  definitely  the  following, —  Sitka,  Nova  Scotia,  Nome, 
Port  Arthur,  Tangier,  Lake  Nicaragua,  Martinique. 

7  What  is  the  largest  country  of  Asia?  What  physical  barriers 
have  served  to  separate  its  inhabitants  from  those  of  other 
countries? 
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8  From  what  localities  of  the  United  States  are  the  following^ 
products  obtained, —  wheat,  copper,  petroleum,  lumber,  cotton^ 
iron,  gold,  tobacco,  corn? 

9  What  is  the  great  basin  of  North  America?  Describe  its 
climate,  its  rivers,  its  lakes.    What  large  city  lies  in  it? 

10    What  is  the  effect  of  mountains  upon  rain-fall?    Give  twa 
illustrations. 

VI 

1  Locate  the  fertile  and  arid  regions  of  the  United  States  and 
state  the  causes. 

2  What  are  some  factors  causing  difference  in  climate? 

3  Where  are  the  following  products  found  in  United  States: 

coal      iron      cotton      wheat      sugar      lumber? 

4  Through  what  countries  does  the  equator  run? 

5  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  showing  rivers  and  important 
cities. 

6  Name  some  of  the  leading  products  of  Connecticut  and  state 
where  each  is  found. 
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Locate  the  following: 

East  Indies 

West  Indies 

Brazil 

Nile 

Japan 

Rome 

Paris 

London 

Locate : 

New   Orleans 

San   Francisco 

Buffalo 

St  Louis 

Montreal 

Galveston 

Cleveland 

St  Paul 

9    Name  five  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world. 


VII 

X     Name   and   locate   the   colonial   possessions    of   the   United 
States. 

2  (a)     What  is  the  equator;  tropic  of  Cancer;  Arctic  circle? 

(b)  How  must  a  place  be  situated  to  be  in  north  latitude? 

(c)  How  must  a  place  be  situated  to  be  in  east  longitude? 

3  Indicate  on  map  the  following  areas;   (a)   wheat   (fi)   com 
(c)  cotton  id)  cattle  {e)  coal  if)  petroleum  (g)  copper. 

4  On  the  same  map  print  name  of  each  state  in  its  proper  place. 

5  (a)    Through  what  states  does  the  Missouri  river  pass  and 
what  states  does  it  separate? 

ib)    Locate  and  indicate  on  the  map   (i)   Niagara  falls   (ii) 
Minneapolis  (iii)  Yellowstone  park  (iv)   Savannah  (v)  Jamestown. 

6  Where  are  the  following;  (a)  Holland  (6)  Ceylon  (c)  Congo 
free  state  id)  Manchuria  ie)  Guatemala  if)  Honduras? 

7  State   in   an   orderly  way   the   conditions   which   affect   the 
climate  of  a  country.    Apply  your  statements  to  Connecticut. 
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VIII 

1  Explain  the  climatic  difference  between  the  areas  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

2  Give  two  reasons  for  the  cold  of  winter;  the  warmth  of 
summer. 

3  What  is  meant  by  latitude  and  longitude?  How  is  each 
reckoned? 

3  Name  ten  cities  of  the  United  States  that  you  regard  as  lead- 
ing cities  and  state  briefly  for  each  why  you  so  regard  them.  In 
the  same  way  name  five  cities  of  Europe. 

5  Name  five  useful  substances  obtained  from  the  earth  in 
Connecticut. 

6  Name  five  important  rivers  of  the  earth,  stating  into  what 
each  empties  and  one  important  fact  connected  with  each. 

7  How  wide  ip  degrees  is  the  torrid  zone?  What  lines  mark 
its  boundaries  and  how  is  each  determined  ? 

8  On  the  accompanying  outline  map 

(a)  Trace  the  route  a  cargo  of  wheat  takes  in  aomiing  from 
Chicago  to  New  York. 

(&)  *  Write  in  each  state  and  territory  the  name,  using  proper 
abbreviation. 

(c)  In  each  body  of  water,  including  lakes,  write  the  name, 
using  proper  abbreviation. 


HISTORY 


1  (a)  Why  did  the  colonies  rebel  against  England?  (b)  What 
nations  helped  the  colonies  and  how?  (c)  In  connection  with 
the  war  state  something  about  Lexington,  Yorktown. 

2  Give  an  account  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  state  why  he  was 
useful  to  this  country  and  to  the  world. 

3  Connect  with  an  important  historical  event  the  following 
places: — (a)  Saratoga  (b)  Philadelphia  (c)  Valley  Forge. 

4  (a)  When  did  the  civil  war  break  out?  (6)  What  did  the 
South  try  to  accomplish?  (c)  Name  the  seceding  states,  (d) 
What  was  "  Reconstruction"?     (e)    What  was  settled  by  the  war? 

5  State  clearly  the  special  importance  of  the  battles  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  Gettysburg. 

6  Name  five  men  who  in  your  opinion  did  the  most  for  this 
country  during  the  nineteenth  century;  give  reasons  including  a 
brief  account  of  the  public  service  of  each. 

7  Connect  with  a  period  or  event  in  our  history  the  following 
men : — 

Thomas  Jefferson  Daniel  Webster 

Alexander  Hamilton  Henry  Clay 

B     (a)     What    territory    was    acquired    as    the    result    of    the 
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Spanish- American  war?  (b)  Tell  where  these  acquisitions  are 
located,  giving  latitude  and  longitude,  (c)  How  are  they  gov- 
erned? (d)  Ought  they  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  United  States 
or  not?     Give  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

9  Give  reasons  for  the  study  of  history  in  the  public  schools. 
Mention  five  books  for  supplementary  reading  for  the  period 
i77S-i8oa 

II 

1  What  land  did  Columbus  first  discover?  Who  first  discov- 
ered the  mainland  of  America? 

2  Locate: 

Valley  Forge  Vicksburg 

Yorktown  Chicago 

Connect  with  each  an  important  event  and  give  the  date. 

3  The  northwestern  territory  (a)  how  ce'ded  to  the  United 
States? 

(b)  what  states  now? 

4  Write  not  less  than  five  lines  about  each  of  the  following: 
Thomas  Hooker      Israel  Putnam      Jonathan  Trumbull 

5  From  what  king  did  the  colony  of  Connecticut  get  her 
charter?  Tell  of  the  attempt  to  take  away  the  charter.  Why  were 
the  people  of  Connecticut  so  anxious  to  retain  it? 

6  What  would  you  teach  as  the  causes  of  the  revolutionary 
war? 

7  What  is  meant  by  the  Declaration  of  independence? 

8  What  caused  the  war  of  1812? 

9  Explain  why  slavery  existed  in  the  south  but  not  in  the  north 
in  i860. 

10  What  are  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  United  States 
and  for  what  in  the  main  does  each  stand? 

Ill 

1  (a)     What  is  history? 

(6)  Name  two  reference  books  in  United  States  history  for 
the  teacher's  use  and  two  books  of  supplementary  reading  for 
children. 

2  What  European  nations  claimed  territory  in  North  America 
in  the  seventeenth  century?  Name  an  explorer  of  each  nation  and 
state  the  region  visited  by  him. 

3  Where  were  the  early  English  settlements  in  Connecticut? 
Name  two  noted  sons  of  Connecticut  and  state  the  service  of  each. 

4  State  the  acquisitions  of  territory  by  the  United  States  since 
the  civil  war. 

5  What  is  the  significance  of  the  following  in  the  United  States 
history: 

(i)     "Taxation  without  representation" 
(2)     The  thirteenth  amendment 
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(3)  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada 

(4)  Trusts 

(5)  Civil  service  reform 

6  Name  five  important  events  between  1820  and  i36o  which 
had  influence  upon  the  civil  war  and  give  a  brief  account  of  one. 

7  For  what  are  the  following  men  noted: 

James  Madison      Daniel  Webster  Robert  Fulton 

Roger  Williams    George  Rogers  Clark   Thomas  Jefferson 

8  Name  a  town  or  city  of  historic  importance  in  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  connect  with  it  some  historic 
event. 

IV 

1  (a)  What  is  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  child  from  study- 
ing history? 

(b)  Name  four  valuable  books  of  reference  for  study 
of  United  States  history,  and  five  books  for  supplementary  reading 
about  the  heroes  or  picturesque  customs  of  our  country 

(c)  Name  three  famous  speeches  of  American  history. 

2  Connecticut: 

(a)     What  is  meant  by  the  Western  reserve  territory? 

(6)  State  its  connection  with  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut. 

(c)  State  two  important  facts  concerning  the  charter 
of  Connecticut. 

3  What  were  three  important  political  questions  in  the 
period  1830- 1860? 

Discuss  one  briefly,  and  name  two  statesmen  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

4  Connect  the  following  men  with  history: 

De  Soto,  Vespucius,  Raleigh,  Lincoln,  Edmund 
Burke,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

5  Name  eight  settlements  of  English  people  in  America  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  leader  of  each  settlement,  and  the  motives  for 
colonization. 

6  Show  how  an  invention  has  aided  the  development  of  the  west. 

7  What  is  the  signiRcance  of  the  following  topics? 

(a)  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada 

(b)  Declaration  of  independence 

(c)  The  emancipation  proclamation 
(rf)     Carpet-bag  government 

8  From  what  nations  has  this  country  acquired  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  during  the  nineteenth  century? 

Give  the  name  of  the  territory  and  the  manner  of  acquisition  in 
each  case. 

V 

I  Name  four  great  explorers  of  France  and  England,  and  state 
territory  in  America  visited  by  them. 
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(b)     Name  four  important  events  in  our  history  between  1800 
and  i860? 

3  For  what  are  these  men  noted: 

Roger  Williams  Henry  Clay 

Abraham  Lincoln  Patrick  Henry 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  John  Quincy  Adams 

Paul  Jones 

4  Show  how  an  agricultural  product  has  influenced  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Name  three  inventions  which  have  changed  our  history. 

5  (a)     Name  two  men  of  courage  and  their  work  in  the  settle- 
ment of 

(i)     Connecticut 

(2)  Virginia 

(3)  the  Middle  West 

(b)  Mention  three  colonial  industries. 

(c)  Name  an  incident  that  serves  for  a  good  colonial  story 
for   story  telling. 

6  What  is  meant  by  the  following: 

Expansion  The  Spanish  armada 

The  Boston  tea-party  Squatter  sovereignty 

State  rights  Protection 

Gettysburg  Lewis  and  Clark  exposition 

vrii 

1  What  European  nations  took  part  in  the  exploration  of 
North  America  and  what  territory  was  claimed  by  each? 

2  Locate:  Valley  Forge,  Yorktown,  Vicksburg,  Chicago;  con- 
nect with  each  an  important  event  and  give  the  date. 

3  Write  not  less  than  five  lines  about  each  of  the  following: 
Thomas  Hooker        Israel  Putnam        Jonathan  Trumbull. 

4  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  about  each  of  the  following: 
Andrew  Jackson        Abraham  Lincoln        Louis   Agassiz. 

5  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  about  two  influential  inventions. 

6  What  questions  were  decided  by  the  war  for  the  union? 

7  Under  what  circumstances  did  Louisiana  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States?  Alaska?  Texas?  Northwest  territory?  Philip- 
pine Islands?    • 

8  In  what  way  have  the  following  questions  been  settled: 

(a)  The  right  of  a  state  to  secede 

(b)  Extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
-      W     Alabama  claims 

(d)     In  framing  the  constitution,  whether  the  state  or 
the  people  should  be  represented 

9  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Connecticut  school  fund  and  how 
is  the  income  distributed? 

10  Compare  the  methods  of  travel  and  transportation  in  1906 
with  those  in  1804.  Name  some  important  influences  resulting  from, 
the  introduction  of  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

I 

1  What  is  law?    State  the  substance  of  one. 
Where  are  the  laws  of  this  state  to  be  found? 
To  whom  do  laws  apply? 

2  What  is  meant  by  the  legislature?    How  is  it  chosen? 

3  Mention  three  things  a  governor,  a  judge,  and  a  school  visitor 
may  do:  refer  to  your  authority. 

4  How  can  the  constitution  of  Connecticut  be  changed? 

5  How  are  taxes  laid  and  collected  in  your  town  and  for  what 
purposes  is  the  money  expended? 

6  Draw   a   map   of   Connecticut   indicating   counties,    rivers,   and 
cities. 

■ 

II 

1  Name   two   important   functions   commonly   exercised   by  state, 
county,  town,  city,  school  district. 

2  (a)     How  many  different  taxes  may  a  citizen  owning  real  estate 
be  called  upon  to  pay. 

(b)     Do  persons  pay  taxes  who  do  not  appear  on  the  tax  list? 
Explain. 

3  In  a  town,  having  the  district  system  name  two  important  duties 
of  district  committee:  two  of  board  of  school  visitors. 

4  Where  may  school  laws  be  found? 

5  (o)     Where  was  modern  representative  government  established? 

(b)  Why    is    representative    government    necessary    in    a    de- 
mocracy ? 

(c)  What  evils  may  attend  this  form  of  government  and  how 
may  they  be  remedied? 

6  Explain  the  following:     executor,  quorum,  plurality,  lien,  will, 
grand  list. 

7  What  are  laws  relating  to  attendance  registers,   state  aid  for 
small  towns,  superintendence,  examination  of  teachers? 

8  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut. 

Locate  counties,  rivers,  county  seats,  cities. 

Ill 

1  What  is  a  law?    State  the  substance  of  one? 

2  (a)     How  many  different  taxes  may  a  citizen  owning  real  estate 
be  called  upon  to  pay? 

(b)     Do  persons  pay  taxes  who  do  not  appear  on  the  tax  list? 
Explain. 

3  (fl)     How  is  the  governor  of  Connecticut  elected? 

(b)     How  is  the  president  of  the  United  States  elected? 

4  State  the  substance  of  the  law  relating  to  attendance  of  children 
at  school  —  relating  to  employment  of  children. 

5  State  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  —  town,  state,  nation, 
government. 
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6  What  are  the  executive  officers  of  a  town? 

7  Mention  four  duties  of  a  citizen. 

8  What  are  the  legal  duties  of  teachers? 

9  Explain  the  following  —  executor,  quorum,  lien,  grand  list 
TO  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut,  locating  counties,  rivers,  cities. 

IV 

1  (a)     Who  can  vote  in  Connecticut? 

(b)    What  is  the  justification  of  the  fact  that  some  persons  can 
vote  but  not  others? 

2  State  the  law  relating  to  the  instruction,  attendance  and  em- 
ployment of  children. 

3  Give  duties  of  towns  with  regard  to 

(a)  schools 

(b)  roads 

4  Name  the  political  divisions  in  which  your  home  is  located. 

5  How  can  the  constitution  of  Connecticut  be  changed? 

6  What  are  the  duties  of  teachers  with  reference  to  school  registers  ? 

7  What  is  naturalization  and  to  whom  does  it  apply? 

8  What  business  is  usually  transacted  at  a  town  meeting? 

9  What  are  the  sources  of  support  for   (a)   a  Connecticut  town 
ib)  the  state  of  Connecticut    (c)  the  United  States? 

10  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  locating  counties,  rivers  and  cities. 

V 

1  What  is  the  law  relating  to  teaching  the  duties  of  citizenship? 

2  What  is  a  citizen? 

3  What  are  the  duties  of  a  citizen? 

4  (a)    What  is  a  constitution? 

(b)    How  does  a  constitution  differ  from  a  law? 

5  What  is  a  tax? 

6  For  what  are  taxes  used?    Give  an  example. 

7  What  right  has  the  government  to  take  money  forcibly  from 
individuals  ? 

8  What  is  meant  by  the  legislature  and  how  is  it  chosen? 

9  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  giving  counties,  rivers,  and  cities: 
indicate  on  the  map  the  town  in^which  your  home  is 

VI 

1  What  are  the  legal  duties  of  a  teacher? 

2  How  is  a  law  made  in  Connecticut? 

3  In  what  diflFerent  ways  do  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives represent  the  people  of  the  state? 

4  Illustrate  the  exercise  of  power  in  the  same  city  by  town,  city, 
state  and  national  government. 

5  Suggest  five  topics  suitable  for  children's  lessons  in  civil  govern- 
ment. 

6  Why  should  lessons  in  civil  government  be  given  to  children? 

7  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  showing  leading  cities  and  location 
of  counties  and  rivers. 
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VII 

1  What  is  the  state  law  relating  to  teaching  civil  government? 

2  Name  the  school  officers  and  their  duties  in  a  town  having  the 
district  system;  in  a  town  having  the  consolidated  system. 

3  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  keeping  of  school  registers? 

4  What  is  the  law  relating  to  attendance? 

5  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  showing  leading  cities  and  location 
of  counties  and  rivers. 

6  For  what  purposes  does  a  city  raise  taxes?    a  town? 

7  What  is  the  difference  between  state  laws  and  the  constitution? 


PHYSIOLOGY 
I 


1  (a)  Kinds  of  food.  , 
(6)  Purposes  of  food. 

(c)  Amount  of  food  needed. 

(d)  Comparative  value  of  different  kinds  of  food. 

2  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 
(6)  What  is  the  duty  of  the  heart? 

(c)  Why  do  we  feel  warm  after  running? 

3  (a)  How  does  the  blood  get  oxygen  from  the  lungs? 
(6)  How  is  air  drawn  into  the  lungs? 

(c)  What  arc  the  objects  of  ventilation? 

(d)  Of  what  use  is  the  larynx? 

4  (a)  What    is    the    diff(*rence    between    a    stimulant    and    a 
narcotic? 

(b)  What  are  the  reasons  for  avoiding  alcohol? 

5  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  this  state? 

6  (o)  What  is  the  brain? 
(6)  What  are  its  duties? 

(c)  What  is  meant  by  reflex  action? 

(rf)  How  is  the  brain  connected  with  habits? 

II 

1  (o)  How  does  air  get  into  the  lungs? 

(b)  What  four  things  happen  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs? 

(r)  How  is  the  heat  of  the  body  regulated  by  the  lungs? 

2  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 
(b)  What  is  the  duty  of  the  heart? 

3  (a)  Why  do  we  need  food? 

(b)  What   are   the   classes   of   food?     What   does   each   class 
furnish  to  the  body? 

(c)  Why  is  plain  food  more  healthful  than  rich  food? 

4  (a)  How  docs  the  brain  get  a  knowledge  of  the  world? 
(b)  Wliat  is  reflex  action? 


,f 
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(c)     What  connection  between  reflex  action  and  habits? 

5  (a)     What  is  a  stimulant? 
{b)     What  is  a  narcotic? 

(f)     What  effect  has  alcohol  on  digestion? 

6  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  the 
public  schools? 

Ill 

1  (a)  Of  what  parts  does  a  tooth  consist? 
(b)  What  causes  a  tooth  to  decay? 

2  (a)  How  does  the  stomach  digest  the  food? 
(b)  Of  what  use  is  the  liver? 

3  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 
(b)  What  are  the  arteries? 

(f)     What  are  the  capillaries? 

4  (a)     How  does  the  blood  get  oxygen  from  the  lungs? 

(6)     What  does  the  blood  do  with  the  oxygen  it  takes  from 
the  lungs? 

(f)     What  are  the  purposes  of  ventilation? 

5  (a)     What  effect  have  exercise  and  lack  of  exercise  on  the 
muscles  ? 

(b)     What  are  the  best  kinds  of  exercises? 

6  What   is   the  law   relating  to   the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools? 

7  (o)     In  what  ways  can  the  mind  be  cared  for? 
(b)     Why  is  sleep  necessary? 

8  What  are  the  reasons  for  avoiding  alcoholic  drinks? 


IV 

1  Name  five  classes  of  foods,  stating  the  general  use  of  each 
in  the  body 

2  (a)     By  what  means  is  air  breathed  into  the  body? 
For  what  purpose? 

(6)     Explain  the  danger  of  carelessness  in  breathing 

(f)     What  would  you  do  to  help  children  correct  this  fault? 

3  Why  should  children  exercise  freely?     Briefly  state  what  you 
would  recommend  as  good  exercise  for  children,  and  give  reasons. 

4  Fully  explain  why  the   skin   should  be   thoroughly  cleaned 
often. 

5  What  does  the  law  require  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  physiology? 

6  (a)     What  is  a  stimulant?    (5)  a  narcotic? 
(c)     What  is  the  effect  of  each? 

7  (a)     How  does  the  brain  get  a  knowledge  of  the  world?    (6) 
What  is  reflex  action? 

(c)     What  connection  is  there  between  reflex  action  and  habits? 
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VII 

1  What  is  the  state  law  relating  to  teaching  civil  government? 

2  Name  the  school  officers  and  their  duties  in  a  town  having  die 
district  system;  in  a  town  having  the  consolidated  system. 

3  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  keeping  of  school  registers? 

4  What  is  the  law  relating  to  attendance? 

5  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  showing  leading  cities  and  location 
of  counties  and  rivers. 

6  For  what  purposes  does  a  city  raise  taxes?    a  town? 

7  What  is  the  difference  between  state  laws  and  the  constitution? 


PHYSIOLOGY 
I 


1  (a)  Kinds  of  food. 

(b)  Purposes  of  food. 

(c)  Amount  of  food  needed. 

(d)  Comparative  value  of  different  kinds  of  food. 

2  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 

(b)  What  is  the  duty  of  the  heart? 

(r)  Why  do  we  feel  warm  after  running? 

3  (a)  How  does  the  blood  get  oxygen  from  the  lungs? 
(6)  How  is  air  drawn  into  the  lungs? 

(c)  What  are  the  objects  of  ventilation? 

(d)  Of  what  use  is  the  larynx? 

4  (a)  What    is    the    difference    between    a    stimulant    and    a 
narcotic? 

(6)  What  are  the  reasons  for  avoiding  alcohol? 

5  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  this  state? 

6  (a)  What  is  the  brain? 

(b)  What  arc  its  duties? 

(c)  What  is  meant  by  reflex  action? 

(rf)  How  is  the  brain  connected  with  habits? 

II 

1  (a)  How  does  air  get  into  the  lungs? 

(b)  What  four  things  happen  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs? 

(c)  How  is  the  heat  of  the  body  regulated  by  the  lungs? 

2  (o)  What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 

(b)  What  is  the  duty  of  the  heart? 

3  (a)  Why  do  we  need  food? 

lb)  What  are  the  classes  of  food?     What  does   each  class 

furnish  to  the  body? 

(c)  Why  is  plain  food  more  healthful  than  rich  food? 

4  (a)  How  does  the  brain  get  a  knowledge  of  the  world' 
(&)  What  is  reflex  action? 
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2  (a)  Give  a  short  description  of  the  brain  and  tell  its  uses. 
(&)    What  is  reflex  action  and  how  related  to  schod  work? 

3  Describe  the  organs  of  speech.  Apply  your  description  to 
phonic  drill. 

4  (a)  Why  do  we  eat?  (b)  Give  a  general  rule  as  to  when 
we  should  eat;  (c)  what  is  the  purpose  of  cooking  food?    Illustrate. 

5  (a)  What  is  a  stimulant?  Give  examples,  (b)  a  narcotic? 
Give  examples,  (c)  What  is  the  effect  of  stimulants?  of  nar- 
cotics? 

6  (a)  What  is  the  structure  of  the  skin?  (b)  What  are  the 
uses  of  the  skin? 


LITERATURE 


1  (a)     What  is  the  purpose  of  literature  in  the  elementary  schools  ? 

(b)  Name  the  different  types  of  reading,  as  fiction,  to  be  given 
to  children. 

(c)  Give  as  examples  of  each  kind  three  books  that  every  child 
should  know. 

2  (a)     Give  the  setting  and  lesson  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night. 
(b)    Write  a  character  sketch  of  the  father. 

(r)     Discuss     (i)     Burns'  feeling  for  man. 

(2)     Bums'  knowledge  of  the  outdoor  world. 

(d)  Illustrate  by  reference  to  the  Songs  and  the  Cotter's  Satur- 
day night. 

3.    Write  on  A  or  B. 

A    Name  five  poems  in  the  Child's  garden  of  verses. 

Write  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  poems  for  use  in  school. 
Give  your  opinion  of  Stevenson's  feeling  toward  children. 
B    Give  three  advantages  from  reading  Lady  of  the  lake  or  the 
Talisman  in  school. 
Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  plot  of  one  of  these. 
Compare  Burns  and  Scott  in  respect  to 

(a)  Subjects  which  each  poet  wrote  about. 

(b)  Expression  of  feeling. 

II 
Answer  the  questions  in  two  of  the  three  groups 

Group  I 

1  Compare  and  contrast  the  home  life  given  in  Snow-bound  with 
that  given  in  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night. 

2  Characterize  by  three  appropriate  adjectives  Burns'  father. 
Burns'  mother,  Whitticr's  father,  Whittier's  mother,  and  the  school- 
master in  Snow-bound. 

3  Name  six  poems  in  the  Child's  garden  of  verses. 

What  qualities  make  the  Child's  garden  of  verses  appropriate  for 
school  use? 


42 
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1  Name  five  classes  of  foods,  stating  the  general  use  of  each 
in  the  body. 

2  (a)     How  does  the  blood  get  oxygen  from  the  lungs? 

(b)  What  does  the  blood  do  with  the  oxygen  it  takes  from 
the  lungs? 

(c)  What  are  the  purposes  of  ventilation? 

3  (a)     What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 
(b)     What  are  the  arteries? 

(r)     What  are  the  capillaries? 

4  (a)     How  does  the  \)rain  get  a  knowledge  of  the  world? 
What  is  reflex  action? 


(fc) 

What  is  meant  by 
cerebrum 
red  corpuscles 
diaphragm 


thorax 

vein 

oxidation 


pepsm 

6  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools? 

7  (a)     What  is  the  difference  between  a  stimulant  and  a  nar- 
cotic? 

(b)  Mention  two  stimulants;  two  narcotics 

(c)  Outline  a  lesson  on  stimulants  which  you  would  give 
to  children  eight  years  and  older 

VI 

1  What  is  the  law  relating  to  teaching  physiology  in  public 
schools?    Why  is  it  taught? 

2  Describe  the  process  of  breathing. 
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Why  is  pure  air  necessary  to  successful  mental  effort? 

What  is  impure  air? 

What  guides  have  we  as  to  what  we  shall  eat? 

Give  a  general  rule  as  to  when  we  should  eat? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  cooking  food? 

What  is  a  stimulant?     Give  examples 

What  is  a  narcotic?    Give  examples? 

State  the  effects  of  each. 

What  will  you  teach  about  the  effects  of  each? 

Give  the  uses  of  the  teeth. 

Give  directions  as  to  their  care. 

What  are  the  parts  of  the  brain?    Draw  a  diagram. 

How  does  the  brain  get  a  knowledge  of  the  world? 

What  is  reflex  action? 

What  is  habit? 

VII 


I     State  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  the 
public  schools. 
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2  (o)  Give  a  short  description  of  the  brain  and  tell  its  uses. 
(6)    What  is  reflex  action  and  how  related  to  school  work? 

3  Describe  the  organs  of  speech.  Apply  your  description  to 
phonic  drill. 

4  (a)  Why  do  we  eat?  (&)  Give  a  general  rule  as  to  when 
we  should  eat;  (c)  what  is  the  purpose  of  cooking  food?    Illustrate. 

5  (a)  What  is  a  stimulant?  Give  examples,  (b)  a  narcotic? 
Give  examples,  (c)  What  is  the  eflFect  of  stimulants?  of  nar- 
cotics? 

6  (a)  What  is  the  structure  of  the  skin?  (b)  What  are  the 
uses  of  the  skin? 


LITERATURE 


1  (a)     What  is  the  purpose  of  literature  in  the  elementary  schools? 

(b)  Name  the  different  types  of  reading,  as  fiction,  to  be  given 
to  children. 

(c)  Give  as  examples  of  each  kind  three  books  that  every  child 
should  know. 

2  (a)     Give  the  setting  and  lesson  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night 

(b)  Write  a  character  sketch  of  the  father. 

(c)  Discuss     (i)     Burns'  feeling  for  man. 

(2)     Bums'  knowledge  of  the  outdoor  world. 

(d)  Illustrate  by  reference  to  the  Songs  and  the  Cotter's  Satur- 
day night. 

3.    Write  on  A  or  B. 

A    Name  five  poems  in  the  Child's  garden  of  verses. 

Write  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  poems  for  use  in  school. 
Give  your  opinion  of  Stevenson's  feeling  toward  children. 
B    Give  three  advantages  from  reading  Lady  of  the  lake  or  the 
Talisman  in  school. 
Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  plot  of  one  of  these. 
Compare  Burns  and  Scott  in  respect  to 

(a)     Subjects  which  each  poet  wrote  about. 
(6)     Expression  of  feeling. 

II 

Answer  the  questions  in  two  of  the  three  groups 

Group  I 

•  I    Compare  and  contrast  the  home  life  given  in  Snow-bound  with 
that  given  in  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night. 

2  Characterize  by  three  appropriate  adjectives  Bums'  father. 
Burns'  mother,  Whittier's  father,  Wliittier's  mother,  and  the  school- 
master in  Snow-bound. 

3  Name  six  poems  in  the  Child's  garden  of  verses. 

What  qualities  make  the  Child's  garden  of  verses  appropriate  for 
school  use? 


i 
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Grcmp  2 

1  \Miat  is  the  historical  setting  of  the  Talisman? 

2  Write  a  short  character  sketch  of  joor  favorite  character   in 
the  Talisman. 

3  Name  six  poems  in  the  Tent  oo  the  heach. 

^liat  was  Whittier^s  idea  of  heaTcn  as  expressed  in  the  Brother  of 


Group  3 

1  What  four  qnestioas  does  Hoxlcy  answer  in  his  essay  on  the 
e<Iucational  valae  of  the  natural  history  sciences?    Give  his  answers. 

2  (a)     Show   clearly  what   Emerson   means  by  "manners/* 

(b)  Vkhai  does  he  consider  the  power  of  manners? 

(c)  Wliat  is  the  basts  of  good  manners? 

(d)  What  one  topic  is  forbidden  to  all  well-bred  people? 

(e)  What    one    precept    does    Emerson    give    to    aid    us    in 

acquiring  good  manners? 

3  Give  five  thoughts  from  Emerson's  essay  on  Courage, 

4  Give  the  picture  of  the  i6th  century  Scottish  life  suggested 
to  you  by  the  Lady  of  the  lake. 

ni 

Answer  the  questions  in  two  of  the  three  groups 

Group  I 

1  "  To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 
The   lowly  train   in   life's   sequestered  scene; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways" 

Show  that  Bums  does  this  in  his  Cotter's  Saturday  night 

2  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Snow-bound  family? 
Characterize  five  of  them  by  three  appropriate  adjectives  each. 

3  Describe  one  poem  in  the  Child's  garden  of  verses,  noting  those 
qualities  that  make  it  appropriate  for  school  use. 

Group  2 

1  Scott  says  that  the  singular  contrast  afforded  by  the  characters 
of  Richard  I  and  Saladin  led  him  to  write  the  Talisman. 

Contrast  these  characters,  citing  incidents  to  prove  your  points. 

2  What  thought  is  expressed  in  the  Brother  of  mercy?  In  the 
Grave  by  the  lake?    Give  the  story  of  Abraham  Davenport. 

Group  3 

1  Give  the  four  steps  in  the  Scientific  method.  Mr  Huxley 
answers  four  questions  in  his  essay  —  what  are  the  questions,  and 
what  are  the  answers  to  them? 

2  What  arc  "  manners " ?  What  is  their  basis?  What  is  courage? 
How  gained?  Give  five  more  thoughts  from  the  essays  Courage  and 
Behavior, 

Give  briefly  the  story  of  the  Lady  of  the  lake. 

3  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  character  of  Ellen. 
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IV 

I    I    What  is  your  purpose  in  teaching  literature? 

2  What  standard  do  you  use  in  selecting  literature  for  children? 

3  Name  six  poems  every  child  should  know. 

II    Whittier 

1  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 

2  State  the  poems  you  would  use  in  teaching  children. 

3  Snow-bound 

(a)  Give  the  general  idea  of  the  poem. 

(b)  State  its  value  as  character  study. 

(c)  What  are  the  moral  teachings  of  the  poem? 

((/)     What  descriptions  in  particular  are  to  be«noted? 

4  Name  five  poems  in  Tent  on  the  beach. 

5  Give  outline  of  the  Barefoot  boy  and  quotation  from  same. 

III  Burns 

1  Describe  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night,  giving  the  chief  thoughts, 
incident  and  sentiment  of  the  poem. 

2  Compare  and   contrast   the   home   life  given   in   the   Cotter's 
Saturday  night  with  that  given  in  Snow-bound. 

IV  Stevenson 

1  Name  six  poems  in  the  Child's  garden  of  verses. 

2  To  what  grades  are  Stevenson's  poems  best  adapted? 

3  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

V 
I    Whittier 

1  State  your  purpose  in  having  children  read  Snow-bound. 

2  Outline  this  poem. 

3  Describe  one  of  the  word  pictures  in   Snow-bound. 

4  Give  the  general  idea  of  the  Barefoot  boy;    or  of  Barbara 
Frietchie. 

5  To  what  extent  would  you  use  biography  in  Whittier  study? 
Why? 

II    Burns 

1  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Burns's  life. 

2  Outline  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night. 

3  State  your  reasons  for  usin^  this  poem  with  children. 

4  Name  three  other  representative  poems  of  Burns,  and  tell  what 
each  represents. 

5  Quote  a  passage  from  Burns,  and  express  the  thought  in  your 
own  words. 

Ill    Goldsmith 

1  Wherein  lies  the  charm  of  this  author? 

2  Describe  the  vicar,  or  the  village  preacher. 
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Group  2 

1  What  is  the  historical  setting  of  the  Talisman? 

2  Write  a  short  character  sketch  of  your   favorite  character    in 
the  Talisman. 

3  Name  six  poems  in  the  Tent  on  the  beach. 

What  was  Whittier*s  idea  of  heaven  as  expressed  in  the  Brother  of 
mercy  ? 

Group  3 

1  What  four  questions  does  Huxley  answer  in  his  essay  on  the 
educational  value  of  the  natural  history  sciences?    Give  his  answers. 

2  (a)     Show  clearly  what   Emerson  means  by  "manners." 

(b)  What  does  he  consider  the  power  of  manners? 

(c)  What  is  the  basis  of  good  manners? 

(d)  What  one  topic  is  forbidden  to  all  well-bred  people? 

(e)  What    one    precept    does    Emerson    give    to    aid    us    in 

acquiring  good  manners? 

3  Give  five  thoughts  from  Emerson's  essay  on  Courage. 

4  Give   the  picture  of  the   i6th  century  Scottish  life   suggested 
to  you  by  the  Lady  of  the  lake. 

Ill 
Answer  the  questions  in  two  of  the  three  groups 

Group  I 

1  "  To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 
The   lowly  train   in  life's   sequestered  scene; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways " 

Show  that  Burns  does  this  in  his  Cotter's  Saturday  night 

2  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Snow-bound  family? 
Characterize  five  of  them  by  three  appropriate  adjectives  each. 

3  Describe  one  poem  in  the  Child's  garden  of  verses,  noting  those 
qualities  that  make  it  appropriate  for  school  use. 

Group  2 

1  Scott  says  that  the  singular  contrast  afforded  by  the  characters 
of  Richard  I  and  Saladin  led  him  to  write  the  Talisman. 

Contrast  these  characters,  citing  incidents  to  prove  your  points, 

2  What  thought  is  expressed  in  the  Brother  of  mercy?  In  the 
Grave  by  the  lake?    Give  the  story  of  Abraham  Davenport. 

Group  3 

1  Give  the  four  steps  in  the  Scientific  method.  Mr  Huxley 
answers  four  questions  in  his  essay  —  what  are  the  questions,  and 
what  are  the  answers  to  them? 

2  What  are  "  manners " ?  What  is  their  basis?  What  is  courage? 
How  gained  ?  Give  five  more  thoughts  from  the  essays  Courage  aqd 
Behavior. 

Give  briefly  the  story  of  the  Lady  of  the  lake. 

3  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  character  of  Ellen. 
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4 

2  How  can  you  tell  whether  a  gas  is  O,  H,  N,  or  CO? 

3  Tell  how  chemistry  is  related  to  bread-making? 

What  is  baking  powder  used  for?    What  constitutes  good  bak- 
ing powder? 

4  What  is  the  difference  between  ammonia  and  ammonium 
hydroxide?  lime  and  limestone?  steel  and  iron?  oxygen  and 
ozone?    cooking  soda  and  saleratus? 

5  What  are  the  parts  of  a  candle  flame  and  what  occurs  in 
each  part?  Give  simple  experiments  you  are  prepared  to  perform  that 
teach  tlie  above  facts. 

PHYSICS 

1  What  value  do  you  assign  to  this  study  in  the  common 
schools? 

State  clearly  your  belief  under  the  following  heads 

(o)     observation 

(b)     reasoning  from  cause  to  effect 

(f)     culture 

2  Make  a  drawing  to  show  how  a  button,  bell,  and  battery 
must  be  set  up  so  that  when  the  button  is  pushed  the  bell  will  ring: 
Indicate  the  current  in  all  the  objects. 

3  Make  a  drawing  of  a  "  still "  and  explain  how  it  works. 
In  what  industrial  processes  is  distillation  employed? 

4  Give  an  experiment  with  drawing  that  you  are  prepared  to 
perform  that  shows  that  air  can  be  compressed.  State  what  use  to 
make  of  this  property  in  every-day  life. 

5  When  a  stone  falls,  how  much  does  the  earth  rise  to  meet 
it?  What  is  unstable  equilibrium?  Why  does  a  load  tip  over  more 
easily  on  a  side  hill  than  on  level  ground? 

GEOLOGY 

1  How  do  you  distinguish  the  following  minerals, —  quartz, 
feldspar,  calcite,  gypsum,  barite,  and  halite? 

2  What  was  the  last  great  geological  disturbance  in  this  region 
and  what  are  the  common  signs  of  its  activity  that  you  are  prepared 
to  point  out  to  your  pupils? 

3  Give  a  number  of  the  evidences  that  the  earth's  crust  rises 
and  sinks. 

What  effect  have  these  changes  on  shore  lines? 

4  Tell  how  a  river  widens  its  valley.  Discuss  the  activity  of  a 
river  in  its  flood  plain. 

5  What  are  the  rocks  that  are  built  up  under  water?  Give  the 
evidence  that  proves  that  they  are  of  this  origin. 

BOTANY 

1  Discuss  the  conditions  that  seeds  require  in  order  to  ger- 
minate. 

2  Discuss  the  four  functions  of  roots. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

I 

1  What  is  law?    State  the  substance  of  one. 
Where  are  the  laws  of  this  state  to  be  found? 
To  whom  do  laws  apply? 

2  What  is  meant  by  the  legislature?    How  is  it  chosen? 

3  Mention  three  things  a  governor,  a  judge,  and  a  school  visitor 
may  do:  refer  to  your  authority. 

4  How  can  the  constitution  of  Connecticut  be  changed? 

5  How  are  taxes  laid  and  collected  in  your  town  and  for  what 
purposes  is  the  money  expended? 

6  Draw   a   map   of   Connecticut  indicating  counties,   rivers,    and 
cities. 

II 

1  Name  two   important  functions   commonly   exercised   by  state, 
county,  town,  city,  school  district. 

2  (a)     How  many  different  taxes  may  a  citizen  owning  real  estate 
be  called  upon  to  pay. 

(b)     Do  persons  pay  taxes  who  do  not  appear  on  the  tax  list? 
Explain. 

3  In  a  town,  having  the  district  system  name  two  important  duties 
of  district  committee:  two  of  board  of  school  visitors. 

4  Where  may  school  laws  be  found? 

5  (d)     Where  was  modern  representative  government  established? 

(b)  Why    is    representative    government    necessary    in   a    de- 
mocracy? 

(c)  What  evils  may  attend  this  form  of  government  and  how 
may  they  be  remedied? 

6  Explain  the  following:     executor,  quorum,  plurality,  lien,  will, 
grand  list. 

7  What  are  laws  relating  to  attendance  registers,  state  aid  for 
small  towns,  superintendence,  examination  of  teachers? 

8  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut. 

Locate  counties,  rivers,  county  seats,  cities. 

Ill 

1  What  is  a  law?    State  the  substance  of  one? 

2  (a)     How  many  different  taxes  may  a  citizen  owning  real  estate 
be  called  upon  to  pay? 

(6)     Do  persons  pay  taxes  who  do  not  appear  on  the  tax  list? 
Explain. 

3  (a)     How  is  the  governor  of  Connecticut  elected? 

(b)    How  is  the  president  of  the  United  States  elected? 

4  State  the  substance  of  the  law  relating  to  attendance  of  children 
at  school  —  relating  to  employment  of  children, 

5  State  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  — town,  state,  nation, 
government 
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2  Give  some  evidence  to  show  that  frost  has  no  direct  part  in 
autumn  leaves.  ^ 

3  Draw  in  outline  a  leaf  of  maple,  oak,  clQver,  chestnut,  horse- 
<^estnut. 

4  What   part   of   the   plant   is    represented   bv   flax?    cotton? 
opium?    potatoes?    strawberries? 

5  Botanically  what  are  "tassels"  of  corn?    "silk"  of  corn? 
^Uow  "  pussies  "? 

6  Draw  diagram  of  the  cross-section  of  an  exogenous  and  of  an 
endogenous  stem.     Name  the  parts  shown. 

7  What  portion  of  the  stem  of  an  old  elm  or  oak  takes  part  in 
the  life  processes  of  the  tree? 

8  Define  the  chlorophyll,  pollen,  stigma,  tuber,  bulb. 

9  Follow  and  describe  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  apple  from  the  blossom. 

ID    Describe  the  dissemination  of  dry-fruits. 


iV 

CHEMISTRY 

1  Name  five  substances  that  are  nearly  pure  carbon.  In  each 
case  state  briefly  the  source  of  the  substance. 

2  How  could  you  make  soap  before  a  class?  Explain  how  soap 
acts  to  cleanse  the  hands. 

3  Write  an  equation  showing  what  happens  when  a  metal  acts 
upon  an  acid.  Name  each  substance  in  the  reaction,  stating  to 
what  general  class  it  belongs. 

4  .  Describe  the  making  of  illuminating  gas  from  soft  coal,  nam- 
ing four  important  products. 

5  How  would  you  prove  to  a  class  that  there  is  copper  in 
copper  sulphate? 

6  In  a  candle  and  most  fuels,  what  two  elements  burn?  What 
in  the  air  supports  the  combustion?  What  two  compounds  are 
formed? 

PHYSICS 

Please  select  one  group 

Group  I 

1  Describe  and  explain  two  simple  experiments  that  you  could 
perform  to  show  the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

2  Name  three  important  uses  of  convection. 

3  Explain  echoes  as  you  would  to  a  class  of  young  pupils. 

4  Outline  a  lesson,  with  at  least  two  experiments,  on  buoyant 
force  in  liquids. 

5  Why  does  alcohol  or  ether  seem  cold  when  poured  on  the 
skin? 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

I 

1  What  is  law?    State  the  substance  of  one. 
Where  are  the  laws  of  this  state  to  be  found? 
To  whom  do  laws  apply? 

2  What  is  meant  by  the  legislature?    How  is  it  chosen? 

3  Mention  three  things  a  governor,  a  judge,  and  a  school  visitor 
may  do:  refer  to  your  authority. 

4  How  can  the  constitution  of  Connecticut  be  changed? 

5  How  are  taxes  laid  and  collected  in  your  town  and  for  what 
purposes  is  the  money  expended? 

6  Draw   a   map   of   Connecticut  indicating   counties,   rivers,    and 
cities. 

II 

1  Name   two   important   functions   commonly   exercised   by  state, 
county,  town,  city,  school  district. 

2  (a)     How  many  different  taxes  may  a  citizen  owning  real  estate 
be  called  upon  to  pay. 

(fr)     Do  persons  pay  taxes  who  do  not  appear  on  the  tax  list? 
Explain. 

3  In  a  town,  having  the  district  system  name  two  important  duties 
of  district  committee:  two  of  board  of  school  visitors. 

4  Where  may  school  laws  be  found? 

5  {a)     Where  was  modern  representative  government  established? 

(b)  Why    is    representative    government    necessary    in   a    de- 
mocracy? 

(c)  What  evils  may  attend  this  form  of  government  and  how 
may  they  be  remedied? 

6  Explain  the  following:     executor,  quorum,  plurality,  lien,  will, 
grand  list. 

7  What  are  laws  relating  to  attendance  registers,  state  aid  for 
small  towns,  superintendence,  examination  of  teachers? 

8  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut. 

Locate  counties,  rivers,  county  seats,  cities. 

Ill 

1  What  is  a  law?    State  the  substance  of  one? 

2  (a)     How  many  different  taxes  may  a  citizen  owning  real  estate 
be  called  upon  to  pay? 

(b)     Do  persons  pay  taxes  who  do  not  appear  on  the  tax  list? 
Explain. 

3  (a)     How  is  the  governor  of  Connecticut  elected? 

(b)     How  is  the  president  of  the  United  States  elected? 

4  State  the  substance  of  the  law  relating  to  attendance  of  children 
at  school  —  relating  to  employment  of  children. 

5  State  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  —  town,  state,  itttiQi^ 
government 
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4  What  forces  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  a  siphon? 
Given  a  tumbler  of  water  and  a  cardboard  large  enough  to  cover 

it,  how  could  you  illustrate  atmospheric  pressure? 

5  What  force  commonly  causes  liquid  pressure? 
How  much  water  does  a  floating  body  displace? 

6  State  the  principle  whereby  a  common  mercury  thermometer 
shows   differences    in   temperature. 

Group  II 

1  Name  three  ways  in  which  atmospheric  pressure,  is  ppt  to  use 
by  man. 

2  Outline  a  talk  to  children  upon  ways  of  starting  fires  (pro- 
ducing heat),  giving  one  experiment  to  illustrate  each  method. 

3  After  a  thrown  ball  leaves  a  boy's  hand  what  forces  act  upon 
it?    Do  these  increase  or  retard  its  motion? 

Why  does  it  move  at  all  after  leaving  the  hand? 

4  Name  five  subjects  in  physics  upon  which  you  could  give 
valuable  lessons  to  young  pupils. 

5  Name  the  device  used  in  producing  the  electric  current  (a) 
to  ring  a  door  bell,  {b)  to  run  street  cars. 

6  Explain  how  the  air  of  a  room  becomes  heated  from  a  stove 
in  the  room. 

How  would  you  ventilate  a  room  by  windows? 

VI 

CHEMISTRY 

Please  omit  one  question, 

1  Fully  discuss  carbon  dioxide  including  the  manner  of  its  pro- 
duction, its  properties,  occurrence,  and  uses. 

2  Name  three  acids,  three  bases,  and  three  salts.  Write  the 
symbol  of  each  naming  every  element  whose  sign  you  write  and 
explain  the  full  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  one  of  the  substances. 

3  What  is  each  of  these  substances,  chemically: 

water  sugar 

air  kerosene 

common  salt  smoke 

lime  coal  tar 

wood  soap 

4  In  what  form  is  iron  generally  found  in  the  earth? 

5  What. is  ordinary  combustion  in  air?  What  elements  occur 
in  most  of  the  common  combustibles?  Why  are  some  flames 
luminous? 

6  Explain  the  action  of  soap  in  cleansing. 

PHYSICS 

1  How  do  liquids  differ  from  solids  in  exerting  force  due  to 
gravity  ? 

2  Describe  two  simple  experiments  demonstrating  how  liquid  pres- 
sure due  to  gravity  varies  with  depth. 
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VII 

I     What  is  the  state  law  relating  to  teaching?  civil  government? 
4    Name  the  school  officers  and  their  duties  in  a  town  having  the 
iHntrict  system;  in  a  town  having  the  consolidated  system. 

3  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  keeping  of  school  registers? 

4  What  is  the  law  relating  to  attendance? 

5  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  showing  leading  cities  and  location 
of  counties  and  rivers. 

6  For  what  purposes  does  a  city  raise  taxes?    a  town? 

7  What  is  the  difference  between  state  laws  and  the  constitution? 


PHYSIOLOGY 
I 


1  (a)  Kinds  of  food.  , 
{h)  Purposes  of  food. 

(c)  Amount  of  food  needed. 

((/)  Comparative  value  of  different  kinds  of  food. 

2  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 
\b)  What  is  the  duty  of  the  heart? 

(c)  Why  do  we  feel  warm  after  running? 

3  (a)  How  does  the  blood  get  oxygen  from  the  lungs? 
{h)  How  is  air  drawn  into  the  lungs? 

(c)  What  are  the  objects  of  ventilation? 

id)  Of  what  use  is  the  larynx? 

4  (a)  What    is    the    difference    between    a    stimulant    and    a 
narcotic? 

(b)  What  are  the  reasons  for  avoiding  alcohol? 

5  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  this  state? 

6  (o)  What  is  the  brain? 
{b)  What  are  its  duties? 

{c)  What  is  meant  by  reflex  action? 

(rf)  How  is  the  brain  connected  with  habits? 

II 

I     (a)  How  does  air  get  into  the  lungs? 

(6)  What  four  things  happen  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs? 

{c)  How  is  the  heat  of  the  body  regulated  by  the  lungs? 

J     (rt)  What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 

(6)  What  is  the  duty  of  the  heart? 

3    (rt)  Why  do  we  need  food? 

(^)  What  arc  the  classes  of   food?     What  does   each  class 

\\\\\\U\\  to  the  body? 

(t)  Why  is  plain  food  more  healthful  than  rich  feed? 

i    ^«i)  How  does  the  brain  get  a  knowledge  of  the  world? 

^|»)  yj\\tk^  ic  rfflcx  action? 


,t 
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(c)     What  connection  between  reflex  action  and  habits? 

5  (a)     What  is  a  stimulant? 
(6)     What  is  a  narcotic? 

(c)     What  eflFect  has  alcohol  on  digestion? 

6  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  the 
public  schools? 

Ill 

1  (a)  Of  what  parts  does  a  tooth  consist? 
(b)  What  causes  a  tooth  to  decay? 

2  (a)  How  does  the  stomach  digest  the  food? 
(b)  Of  what  use  is  the  liver? 

3  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 
(b)  What  are  the  arteries? 

(f)     What  are  the  capillaries? 

4  (a)     How  does  the  blood  get  oxygen  from  the  lungs? 

(b)     What  does  the  blood  do  with  the  oxygen  it  takes  from 
the  lungs? 

(f)     What  are  the  purposes  of  ventilation? 

5  (o)     What  effect  have  exercise  and  lack  of  exercise  on  the 
muscles  ? 

(6)     What  are  the  best  kinds  of  exercises? 

6  What  is   the   law   relating  to   the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools? 

7  (a)     In  what  ways  can  the  mind  be  cared  for? 
(b)     Why  is  sleep  necessary? 

8  What  are  the  reasons  for  avoiding  alcoholic  drinks? 


IV 

1  Name  five  classes  of  foods,  stating  the  general  use  of  each 
in  the  body 

2  (a)     By  what  means  is  air  breathed  into  the  body? 
For  what  purpose? 

(6)     Explain  the  danger  of  carelessness  in  breathing 

(c)     What  would  you  do  to  help  children  correct  this  fault? 

3  Why  should  children  exercise  freely?     Briefly  state  what  you 
would  recommend  as  good  exercise  for  children,  and  give  reasons. 

4  Fully  explain  why  the   skin  should  be   thoroughly  cleaned 
often. 

5  What  does  the  law  require  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  physiology? 

6  (a)     What  is  a  stimulant?    (&)  a  narcotic? 
(c)     What  is  the  effect  of  each? 

7  (a)     How  does  the  brain  get  a  knowledge  of  the  world?    {b) 
What  is  reflex  action? 

(c)     What  connection  is  there  between  reflex  action  and  habits? 
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VII 

1  What  is  the  state  law  relating  to  teaching  civil  government? 

2  Name  the  school  officers  and  their  duties  in  a  town  having  tfie 
district  system;  in  a  town  having  the  consolidated  system. 

3  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  keeping  of  school  registers? 

4  What  is  the  law  relating  to  attendance? 

5  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  showing  leading  cities  and  location 
of  counties  and  rivers. 

6  For  what  purposes  docs  a  city  raise  taxes?    a  town? 

7  What  is  the  difference  between  state  laws  and  the  constitution? 


PHYSIOLOGY 
I 


1  (a)  Kinds  of  food. 

(b)  Purposes  of  food. 

(c)  Amount  of  food  needed. 

(d)  G>mparative  value  of  different  kinds  of  food. 

2  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 

(b)  What  is  the  duty  of  the  heart? 

(c)  Why  do  we  feel  warm  after  running? 

3  (a)  How  does  the  blood  get  oxygen  from  the  lungs? 

(b)  How  is  air  drawn  into  the  lungs? 

(c)  What  are  the  objects  of  ventilation? 

(d)  Of  what  use  is  the  larynx? 

4  (a)  What    is    the    difference    between    a    stimulant    and    a 
narcotic? 

(6)  What  are  the  reasons  for  avoiding  alcohol? 

5  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  this  state? 

6  (a)  What  is  the  brain? 

(b)  What  arc  its  duties? 

(c)  What  is  meant  by  reflex  action? 

(d)  How  is  the  brain  connected  with  habits? 

II 

1  (a)  How  does  air  get  into  the  lungs? 

(6)  What  four  things  happen  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs? 

(c)  How  is  the  heat  of  the  body  regulated  by  the  lungs? 

2  (o)  What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 

(b)  What  is  the  duty  of  the  heart? 

3  (fl)  Why  do  we  need  food? 

(6)  What   are   the   classes  of   food?     What   does   each   class 

furnish  to  the  body? 

(c)  Why  is  plain  food  more  healthful  than  rich  food? 

4  (fl)  How  docs  the  brain  get  a  knowledge  of  the  world? 
(&)  What  is  reflex  action? 
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(c)  What  connection  between  reflex  action  and  habits' 

(a)  What  is  a  stimulant? 

(b)  What  is  a  narcotic? 

(c)  What  effect  has  alcohol  on  digestion' 

6    What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiologr  i.  .v, 
blic  schools?  ^^  "*  '** 


public  schools? 


Ill 


1  (a)  Of  what  parts  does  a  tooth  consist? 
(b)  What  causes  a  tooth  to  decay? 

2  (a)  How  does  the  stomach  digest  the  food' 
(b)  Of  what  use  is  the  liver? 

3  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  circulation? 
(b)  What  are  the  arteries? 

(f)  What  are  the  capillaries? 

4  (a)  How  does  the  blood  get  oxygen  from  th.  U  • 

(b)  What  does  the  blood  do  with  the  n,l     ^• 
the  lungs?  ""y^^"  rt  tiles i-^ 

(c)  What  are  the  purposes  of  ventilation? 

5  (a)     W  hat  effect  have  exercise  and  lack  nf 
muscles?  "^  °^  ««fci5*  >  ^^ 

(b)     What  are  the  best  kinds  of  exercises' 

6  What   is   the   law  relating  to  the  teaching 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools?  ^  ^^  P&?5i:»-<-.  ^ 

7  (a)     In  what  ways  can  the  mind  be  cared  f  • 
(b)     Why  is  sleep  necessary?  *^' 

8  What  are  the  reasons  for  avoiding  al 


^- 


•  >« 


f  - 


IV 

1  Name  five  classes  of  foods,  statin?  ti, 
in  the  body  ^^^Utstr^:.^ 

2  (a)     By  what  mean's  is  air  breathed 
For  what  purpose  ?  '^^"^  ^  i.-:- 

(b)  Explain  the  danger  of  carelessn 
(f)     What  would  you  do  to  help  Jr^"^'-- 

3  Why  should  children  exercise  freely?  't*?"^  ^-- 
would  recommend  as  good  exercise  for  ci.,.-? 

4  Fully  explain  why  the  skin  should  f^^^  -^ 
often.  "'^^:- 

5  What  does  the  law  require  in  cq^j  '^^'^ 
of  physiology?                                                  -^  ^  ^ 

6  (a)     Wliat  is  a  stimulant?  (J)  g 

(c)  What  is  the  effect  of  each?  ^^'' 

7  (a)     How  does  the  brain  get  a  4,^, 
What  is  reflex  action?  -2, 

(c)     What  connect? 
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3roQ  make  a  salt  so  that  yoar  class  can  follow  the  process  step  by 
step?    Name  it. 

14  Tell  what  the  following  substances  contain  and  to  what  use 
they  are  put, —  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  lime,  table  salt,  cooking 
soda,  ammonia,  brass,  18  carat  gold,  tincture  of  iodine  and  plaster 
of  Paris. 

GEOLOGY 

15  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  and  indicate  the  Connecticut  valley 
lowlands,  the  eastern  and  western  highlands.  How  do  the  rocks  of 
the  fowlands  differ  from  those  of  the  highlands? 

16  Contrast  the  effects  of  quartz  and  feldspar  in  their  effects  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

17  Tell  what  the  following  words  allude  to: — gneiss,  schist, 
(slickensides),  plains,  outcrop,  (mud  cracks),  fossils,  (filings),  base- 
level  and  metamorphic. 

18  If  one  finds  a  mineral  that  is  very  hard,  glassy  or  pearly 
luster,  with  cleavage  faces  at  something  like  right  angles  what 
ought  he  to  call  it?  One  that  is  white,  soft,  greasy  to  the  feci, 
earthy  structure  and  sticky  when  wet?  One  that  gives  a  yellow- 
brown  streak,  heavy,  and  dark  brown  in  color?  One  that  is  com- 
pact, dark  gray,  heavy  and  looks  like  magnetite  but  does  not  attract 
the  magnet?    Give  a  description  of  bituminous  coal. 

19  Discuss  the  probable  cause  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
using  such  terms  as  crustal  change,  fault,  blocks  and  displacements. 

20  Discuss  what  you  saw  on  some  geological  walk  taken  while 
in  school. 

21  How  does  a  sinking  coast  differ  in  appearance  from  one  that 
is  being  elevated? 

BOTANY 

22  What  conditions  do  seeds  require  in  order  to  sprout?  De- 
scribe an  experiment  that  would  teach  that  light  is  not  necessary 
and  retards  sprouting. 

23  What  is  grafting,  layering,  budding  and  slipping? 

24  How  do  men  obtain  new  varieties  of  plants? 

25  What  is  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  the  gifowth  of  plants? 
Describe  a  simple  experiment  that  you  could  perform  to  illustrate 
your  statement. 

26  Why  is  it  sometimes  said  that  chlorophyll  stands  between 
the  animal  world  and  starvation? 

27    Give  a  list  of  shade  trees,  of  biennials  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
den, of  grains  raised  in  Connecticut. 


MUSIC 
I 

1  Write  the  melody  indicated  by  the  following  syllables  in  the 
key  of  £:  dov  mi,  ri,  mi,  fa,  sol,  6,  sol,  do,  la,  le,  sol,  sol,  do. 

2  Write  the  same  melody  in  the  key  of  Eb. 
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3  Place  upon  the  statff  these  key  notes  with  the  proper  signa- 
tures:   Ab,  D.  B,  Db,  F. 

4  Ilhistrate  and  define 

the  staff 

a  chord 

an  interval 

a  slur 

a  major  second 

5  Write  the  major  scale  of  A. 

Write  the  harmonic  form  of  A  minor,  ascending  and  descending. 

6  Write  an  exercise  in  ^  time  to  illustrate  the  dotted  quarter 
note  and  half  rest,  the  exercise  to  be  eight  measures  long. 

II 

1  State  your  idea  as  to  the  best  methods  to  use  in  interesting 
your  children  in  music. 

2  How  would  you  teach  the  introduction  of  sharp  4  and  flat  7. 

3  Write  the  signature  of  the  following  major  keys 

B  flat,  D,  E,  B,  D  flat. 

4  What  is  meant  by  divided  beat?     How  would  you  teach  it? 
Illustrate  by  the  dotted  quarter  note. 

5  Write  an  exercise  in  B  flat  4-4  time  containing  three  quarter 
notes  and  four  i6th  notes  in  at  least  one  measure. 

Explain  how  you  would  teach  that  form  of  rhythm. 

6  Name  four  good  patriotic  songs  for  school  use. 

7  Write  the  chromatic  scale  both  ascending  and  descending 
using  4  sharps  for  the  signature. 

Ill 

1  (a)  Write  the  letters  of  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff. 
Use  staff  to  illustrate. 

(6)     Give  examples  of  the  whole,  half,  quarter,  and  sixteenth 
note. 

2  Name  the  keys,  write  position  of  sharps  and  flats,  and  use  the 
half  note  fof  location  of  key  note,  for  the  following:  Four  sharps: 
three  flats :    one  flat :    two  sharps :    four  flats. 

3  (a)     Write  the  major  scale  of  B  b  ascending. 
(6)     Write  syllables  under  each  note. 

4  Of  what  use  are  the  following  signs:  ^  h  t  (Natural,  flat. 
Sharp)  ? 

5  (a)  In  selecting  music  for  a  class  in  sight  reading,  at  what 
would  you  aim,  to  make  the  lesson  interesting  as  well  as  in- 
structive? 

(b)    What  would  you  suggest  to  remedy  faulty  tone  pro- 
action,  or  singing  "  flat  "? 

6  Write  a  good  teaching  exercise  in  key  of  D,  of  eight  meas>- 
ures,  4-4  time,  containing  the  whole  note,  dotted  quarter,  eighth 
note  and  the  triplet. 
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7  Name  three  songs  suitable  for  exercises  in  rhsrthm  and  elii-ee 
for  illustrating  and  inspiring  patriotism. 

8  What    use   would   you    make   of   rote   songs    in   an    ungraciecf 
school? 

IV 

1  (a)     Define  a  major  scale. 

(b)    Write  the  signature  of  the  following  major  scales     B 
flat  D  E  B  D  flat 

2  (a)    Write  the  letters  of  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff. 

Use  staff  to  illustrate, 
(fr)     Give  examples  of  the  whole,  half,  quarter  and  sixteenth 
note. 

3  Of  what  use  are  the  following  signs  ^  b  t  (Natural,   flat, 
sharp)? 

4  (a)     Define  a  time  signature.    Example  3-2. 

(ft)     Write  a  single  note  for  3-4,  3-8,  3-2  which  receives  a  beat 
and  a  half. 

5  (a)    Give  titles  of  five  good  school  songs. 

(b)    Write  on  the  *staff  from  memory  the  notes  and   one 
stanza  of  a  short  easy  school  song. 

V 

1  (a)     Write  the  signature  of  the  scale  which  requires  four 
sharps. 

(b)    Write  the  scale  Eb. 

2  Explain  the  following  time  signatures:    %,  %t  %,  Hs  %. 

3  Write  a  short  exercise  (four  measures)  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  the  time  signatures  given  above. 

4  Write  sol  (5),  fi  (f4),  sol  (5)  in  each  pf  the  following  keys: 

G,  E,  Bb. 

5  Write  do  (8),  ti  (7),  te  (b7),  la  (6)  in  each  of  the  following 
keys:    C,  Ab,  D. 

VI 

1  Write  on  the  staff  the  scale  of  E  without  signature,  stating 
reasons  for  introducing  sharps  at  certain  points. 

2  Define  a  major  scale,  and  state  upon  which  tone  the  key  tone 
of  the  relative  minor  is  found. 

Write  on  the  staff  the  signatures  of  keys  —  A  flat,  D,  B  flat, 
A,  B,  indicating  the  position  of  keytone  of  both  major  and  relative 
minor. 

4  Write  an  exercise  of  at  lease  8  measures  introducing  sharp  4, 
flat  7,  two  eighth  notes  to  one  beat,  and  dotted  quarter  and  eighth 
notes,  stating  methods  for  teaching  same. 

5  State  briefly  your  ideas  on  teaching  music  in  primary  grades 
as  follows: 

(a)    rote  songs  —  how  taught 
lb)    treatment  of  monotones 
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(c)  tone  quality 

(d)  rhythm  —  how  taught 

VII 

z      What  is  the  purpose  of  the  rote  song? 
What  years  is  it  available? 
Name  at  least  ten  subjects  on  wflich  rote  songs  may  be  founded. 

2  Wfty  is  the  rote  song  not  used  in  grammar  grades? 

3  In  what  year  is  two-part  singing  introduced? 
In  what  year  is  three-part  singing  introduced? 

4.    How  would  you  test  three-part  singing  for  purity  of  chord? 
How  would  you  test  two-part  singing  for  purity  of  voice  parts? 

5  Describe  in  detail  the  music  work  of  the  first  year  of  the 
grammar  grades  and  of  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  grades. 

6  What  literature  of  music  is  available  to  the  child  who  has 
mastered  the  principles  of  primary  and  grammar  grade  music? 

7  Define  the  terms  .  monotone    mutation    falsetto. 

8  Write  the  following  key  signatures:     G  sharp  minor    D  sharp 
minor  F  sharp  minor. 

9  Write  the  following  through  one  octave,  using  no  sigfnaturc, 
adding  the  chromatic  signs  where  they  are  required: 

(a)  major  scale  from  E  flat    C  sharp    D  flat    G  flat. 

(b)  the  harmonic  minor  scale  from  D  sharp  F  sharp  C 
sharp. 

(c)  the  melodic  minor  scale  from  E  flat    B  flat    A  flat. 

10  Write  the  following 

(a)  a  four-measure  phrase  without  divided  beat,  chromatics 
or  skips. 

(b)  an  eight-measure  period  in  C  major,  modulating  at  the 
fourth  measure  to  A  minor  and  returning  in  the  eighth  measure  to 
C  major. 

11  What  is  the  specific  purpose  of  charts  in  relation  td  books? 

12  Define  allegro  cadence  sequence. 

13  Modulate  in  four  parts  from  C  major  to  A  flat  major. 

VIII 

1  Write  a  4-measure  phrase  in  B  flat  major,  using  easy  skips. 

2  Write  the  same  phrase  in  A  major. 

3  Write    the    following,    one    octave,    without    signature:    B 
major,  D  flat  major,  A  minor  (harmonic). 

4  Show  by  illustrations  the  use  of  the  following  meter  signa- 
tures:   3-2  2-1  3-8  6-8  3-4. 

5  (a)    What  is  a  rote  song? 

(b)  Why  are  rote  songs  used  in  school? 

(f)  In  what  grades  are  they  most  adaptable?  « 

(d)  When  is  rote  teaching  permissible? 

6  (0)  Write  re,  di,  re  (2,  f  i,  2)  in  key  of  A  flat. 

(b)    Write  do,  ti,  te,  la  (8,  7,  flat  7,  6)  in  key  of   R 
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7  Write  the  signature  and  key  note  of 

(a)  key  of  six  sharps 

(b)  key  of  one  flat. 

8  Write  an  eight  measure  melody  —  3-4  meter  —  introducinfir 
evenly  divided  beat  and  dotted  quarter  note. 

9  What  literature  of  music  should  be  available  to  a  child  who 
has  completed  the  first  four  oi*five  years  of  school  music? 

Answer  any  seven  of  the  above  questions.  ** 


DRAWING 
I 


1  What  are  the  reasons  for  teaching  drawing  in  the  public 
schools? 

2  In  what  ways  can  drawing  be  taught  in  connection  with  other 
subjects? 

3  Draw  a  spray  of  flowers  and  leaves. 

4  Draw  a  group  of  two  or  three  objects:     pottery,  dishes,  or 
something  similar. 

5  Draw  a  teacher's  desk  or  table. 

6  Make  a  working  drawing  of  the  same  desk  or  table. 

II 

1  What    is    the    purpose   of   teaching    drawing   and   color    to 
children? 

2  Draw  the  following, — 

(a)  a  part  of  the  room  in  which  you  are. 

(b)  four  different  groupings  of  the  same  three  objects, 
stating  which  is  the  best  in  composition  and  why. 

(c)  an  out-of-door  sketch. 

3  Make  a  book  cover  design,  with  Rbman  lettering  for  title  etc, 
for  "  English  history." 

4  Illustrate  by  drawings  the  difference  in  appearance  of  a  door 
opening  towards  the  observer  and  opening  from  the  observer. 

5  Draw  the  following  leaves, —  maple,  oak,  elm,  apple,  horse- 
chestnut. 

6  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  piece  of  furniture. 

III 

1  Of  what  practical  use  is  drawing  to  the  teacher? 

2  How  does  its  educational  value  compare  with  that  of  oral 
expression? 

3  What  use  could  you  make  of  black-board  drawing? 

4  What  psychological  results  follow  the  use  of  various  and 
constant  black-board  drawing? 

5  Make  a  drawing  of  the  comer  of  this  room. 

6  Make  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus  on  table  having  the  arrange- 
ment placed  at  an  angle.     (Oxygen  apparatus). 
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'  7    What  are  the  essentials  of  a  desirable  book  cover? 
Make  a  sketdi  illustrating  your  statement 

8  Show   how   nature  observations  may   lead  to  a  practical   and 
artistic  knowledge  of  color. 

9  Mention  three  points  very  essential  to  correct  nature  drawing. 
10    (a)     On  what  knowledge  is  all  biological  drawing  baaed? 

(b)    Mention  two  tests  for  a  drawing  of  a  bird. 

IV 

1  («)     Of  what  practical  use  is  drawing  to  the  teacher? 

(b)     How  does  its  educational  value  compare  with  that  of 
oral  expression? 

2  Make  a  simple  railroad  map  of  Connecticut  showing  only  the 
principal  cities  and  their  connections. 

3  Draw  the  following  leaves, —  maple,  oak,  apple,  horse-chest- 
nut, pear. 

4  (a)     Make  a  botanically  correct  sketch  of  any  plant  branch 
or  other  nature  subject. 

(b)     Draw  the  Roman  capitals  ABE  using  double  lines  as 
in  modem  printing. 

5  Draw  a  still  life  group. 

6  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  piece  of  furniture. 

7  (a)    What  are  the  essentials  of  a  desirable  book  cover? 
(6)     Make  a  sketch  illustrating  your  statement. 

V 

1  (a)    What  is  a  design? 

(ft)     Mention  ten  articles  in  this  room  or  at  home  which  have 
been  designed. 

2  (a)     Of  what  use  is  a  knowledge  of  drawing  to  a  teacher? 
ib)     Mention  four  ways  in  which  it  may  be  connected  with 

other  school  subjects. 

3  Make  a  drawing  of  any  three  articles  which  you  have  used  in 
an  experiment  in  physics. 

4  Make  a  drawing  of  a  house  or  other  building  which  you  can 
see  from  the  windows  of  this  room. 

5  Make  a  sketch  of  a  doorway  in  this  room,  with  the  door  open 
at  an  angle  of  45°. 

6  Make  a  working  drawing  of  this  door  using  the  correct  lines 
indicating  measurements,  etc    Give  the  scale  in  the  upper  right  comer. 

7  Make  a  design  for  a  school  folio  cover,  which  could  contain 

the  work  of  a  child.    Subject    "  Reading."    Observe  the  following 

points, — 

good  proportion. 

good  lettering  wellplaced. 

dignified  ornament  or  lines. 

8  Draw  a  plant  in  room,  showing  true  growth,  grace,  natural 

appearance. 

(Drawing  paper  will  be  supplied) 
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VI 

1  State  the  difference  between  oral  expression  and  expression 
by  means  of  drawing. 

2  Mention    three   kinds    or    modes    of   drawing   practical    for 
teachers,  children,  and  manufacturers. 

3  Make  a  plan  of  this  room. 

4  Make   a   working-drawing   of  the   desk  on   which  you    are 
writing. 

5  Make  a  careful  sketch  of  the  inside  corner  of  this  room 
showing  ceiling,  side  walls,  and  floor. 

6  Draw  a  house  from  memory. 

7  Sketch  a  design  for  a  school  calendar. 

8  What  is  meant  by  "the  principles  of  perspective"? 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS 

GRBEK 
I 

1  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  Greek,  including 
courses  of  instruction  in  college,  or  elsewhere,  professional  train- 
ing, and  experience  in  teaching. 

2  What  are  the  chief  Greek  dialects,  and  where  was  each 
spoken?    Principal  writers  of  each? 

3  Name  six  principal  writers  of  poetry,  prose,  and  philosophy, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance;  again,  in  the  order  of  the  times 
when  they  lived. 

4  Compare  Greek  with  Latin  as  a  medium  of  literary  ex- 
pression. Specify  some  instances  in  which  the  Latin  and  Greek 
syntax  agree;    others  in  which  they  differ. 

$    Translate  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis  : 

'  Ey^,  «  Ttaaafipvn^  oUa  fiiv  ij/«iv  bptccv^  yryepiff^^vovc  «o2  de^idt  deiofdvac 
uSj  aSuc^eiv  aXX^XovQ-  fvAarrdfievov  di  ak  rt  6pu  oc  voktmovq  ijfioQ  xal  iiftwQ 
hfiSnni^  rmrra  avri/^'XaTT6fieQa,  hrel  6k  CKonw  civ  diwafuu  obre  ak  ataOkaBat  wu-- 
p6/tevoif  i/ioc  KOKog  voulv,  iy6  re  ea^  oMo  hri  ^fui^  ye  ov6*  kwivoovfiev  rotovrcv 
ovdhf  iSo^i  ftoi  ek  >^yovc  aot  i^Belv^  bwuc,  e<  dwalfieOa,  e^k^oifuu  aXk^^juv  r^v 
iarurriav.  Kal  yip  ol6a  avdp6vovc  ffifl  rovf  fUv  U  6iapdX^^  rovf  6k  ml  k(  {rfroiffiac, 
ot  fofitjOhfTe^  aX^Xovc,  ^Biaai  PovXdfievoi  wplv  woBetv^  enoiiiaap  av^Ketna  «oxd 
roiff  olrre  fUTiXavrac  oifT*  ad  povXofiivovc  rctovrw  oif6iv, 

6  I.  What  rule  of  accent  applies  to  ol6a  (U.  i),  to  dpd  (11.  2),  to 
6irvafiai  (11.  3),  to  iXBetv  (11.  5).  to  6tapoXn  (H.  6). 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  6pQ  (li.  2),  of  6(wa/uu  (li.  3),  of  wouiv  (li. 
4),  of  i^-iJiMfUv  (li.  5).    Write  a  synopsis  of  nadeiv  (li.  7). 

7  Translate : 

Avrdp  *06vaffevc 

ol  6*  Are  6^  X^fiivof  woXvpevBlo^  ivrb^  Uovro, 
loria  ftkv  (xrefXavro,  $icav  6*  kvv^i  fieXaUvy* ' 
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Ufrtv  i5*  laTo66icp  niXoaav^  vpordvoufiv  v^prec,  5 

KopiraAifujc'*   Tt^  ^  tli  bp/iov  wpoipeaaav  kperfjuHf. 

i«  6'  einfOf  ipaXoVy  kgt^  6i  vpvfiv^ai*  Sdifffav 

in  dk  Kol  avTol  Paivov  errl  fnj^fiivt  da24ffc^' 

Ik  6*  iKardfjiPijv  pijcav  iinifid^if)  *A7r6^u»f 

tK  dk  Xpvofitg  vifbc  Pv  i^ovToirdpoio,  lO 

riyv  fiiv  hretr*  iitl  pufibv  &yuv  noXVfitiTic  ^Odveaev^ 

vat  pi  ^iXifi  kv  x^P^^  Ttdei^  Koi  fuv  irpoeiemev 

Q  Xphc^^  fcp6  fi*  iircfi-^v  &va^  dvdpSrv  *Ayafiifiv<Jv, 
irdidd  re  trol  dyi/uv,  ^ip(f}  9  Up^  iKardfiPifv 

Iti^eu  vrrkp  ^vaav,  d^p*  lXaa6/iea6a  AvaxTa^  15 

df  vw  'Apryeioiai  iro2.haT<fva  K^6e*  k^iav, 

8  J.  If  turning  this  into  Attic  prose,  how  would  you  write  Itp^ 
(li.  2),  Bkaav  (li.  4),  fuv  npoaieiirev  (li,  12),  ayifuv  (li.  14),  b^pa  (li.  15)? 

2  What  is  the  seoond  foot  of  verse  2  ?  The  fourth  foot  of  verse  9  ? 
Is  the  presence  of  Digamma  recognized  in  li.  13  in  the  word  Avof  ?  In 
V.  15? 

3.    Tell  the  story  of  the  Iliad  as  briefly  as  you  can  do  so  clearly. 

1  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  Greek,  including 
preparatory  and  college  work,  and  any  experience  in  teaching  you 
have  had. 

2  Outline  your  idea  of  a  college  preparatory  course  in  Greek, 
to  cover  three  years,  including  authors  to  be  studied,  amount  of 
reading  and  other  work  to  be  done,  and  any  special  points  you 
would  notice  in  each  year's  work. 

3  Why  are  Xenophon  and  Homer  well  fitted  for  such  work? 
What  two  dialects  do  they  illustrate  and  what  people  used  them? 

4  Translate  from  the  Iliad,  Bk  I,  lines  59-67,  and  Bk  II,  lines 
6(HS8. 

5  Give  equivalent  Attic  forms  for  &/</<«,  iepVf^,  ol,  lniroi6fioio,  rdaaa 
iftMev,  aev.    What  general  differences  between  the  dialects  of  Homer  and 
Xenophon  ? 

6  Give  principal  parts  of  all  verbs  in  the  passages  translated  above. 
Give  reasons  for  the  cases  of  evxf^^vCt  'e<^<<^»  ifiiOev  and  rot.  Explain  force 
of  ye  and  yap, 

7  Explain  composition  of  l7nro66fioto^  povXij^pav^  aOdvaroif  and  g^ve 
meaning  of  each  part. 

8  Scan  the  first  three  lines  of  the  first  passage,  marking  the 
quantity  of  syllables,  division  into  feet,  and  principal  cesuras. 
Define  and  illustrate  a  spondaic  verse. 

9  Translate  from  the  Anabasis: — 

REPLY    OF   PHALINUS 

'E^^,  el  fiiv  Tuv  fivpiuv  eXniSuv  fiia  riq  iplv  kari  auO^vai  iroXefunnrra^  paaiXeJ^ 

avfiPovXevu  fii^  trapadiddvat  rd  bKhi'     el  Si  rot  fjofdefjUa  aumfpia^  earXv  iXirX^  &kov- 

Tof  PaatXiuCf  trvfi^ovXeiw  at&l^eaSai  vfiiv  b^y  Swardv.    KXiapxoc  S^  rrpb^  ravra 

elirev.     *AXXd  ravra  /ihf  6^  ov  X^yei^*     nap*  ifftav  6k  andyyeXXt  rdSe,  bri  ^iuIq 
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oUfteda,  et  fikv  dioi  fiaaiXBi  ^Xovt  elvai,  ir^xlovo^  &v  ^uh  eliHU  fcAoi  ixotn-e^  ra 
ftirAa  9  vapa66vTec  AAA9.  — 2,  I 

SPEECH  OP  XENOPHON 

KpdTurrov,  &  Xeiplaw^^  ^ifuv  ieoBcu  6^  rdxto^o^  ^1*2  rd  hKpov  ijv  yap  rmrro 
^fiufieVj  ov  dw^avToi  fUveiv  ol  imhp  t^  ddov.  'AAAd,  d  PoVXet^  fUve  knl  r^ 
erparehfiaTi.  fy^  6*  kdiXo  nopeieaOai'  el  6h  xPV^'^t  vopeitov  M  rd  6pog,  ty^  6i 
fuvo  avroif.  *AAAa  diSufil  aoi,  h^  6  Xeiplao^,  ondrepov  fioffXti  iMadtu.  'Biiruv 
6  Sevo^av  hri  veLrepd^  iartv,  alpelrai  Kopei/eaOai. — 3,  4 

10  Explain  the  case  of  vfuv,  PaoLkcl  and  irAe/ovof.  Explain  mode  of 
Xdpufuit  and  diot.  Give  syntax  of  k'kiadat.  Explain  difference  between 
fioiiTiBi  and  iQiXu. 

11  Without  giving  translation  of  the  passage  below,  write  such 
questions  as  you  would  ask  a  class  beginning  to  read  Xenophon. 

YOUTH  OF  CYRUS 
IXptfrov  fUv  yap  in  waJ^  oiv,  bre  kiratdeiero  naX  avv  r^  hdi^j^  ma  e^  ro^C 
oKXoui  nataif  ndvruv  irdvra  Kp&rujTO^  evofii^ero.  Hdvreg  yap  ol  top  dpiffruy 
TLepouv  naldei  km  ral^  BcunXiui  Oipat^  iraideifovrai'  Ma  iroXXi^  pkv  Cf^poffinnpf 
Karafiddoi  dv  rig,  aiaxp^  ^*  avdhf  oIt*  OKavaai  ohr*  iStlv  iari.  Oeavrat  d'  at 
iralde^  koI  tov^  riftofUwn^  imh  paai^u^  koI  diooifovai^  xai  dXXovg  aTifia^o/ihfov^. — 

I.  9- 

12  Tell  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  very  briefly.  What  is  the  gen- 
erally accepted  theory  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  so-called 
Homeric  poems?    Reasons  for  it. 


LATIN 

I 

1  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  Latin,  including 
courses  of  instruction  in  college,  or  elsewhere,  professional  train- 
ing, and  experience  in  teaching. 

2  Qassify  the  principal  Roman  writers  in  respect  to  their  writing, 
as  epic  poetry,  philosophy,  etc. 

3  Are  Caesar,   Cicero,  and  Virgil   especially  well   adapted  to  the 
jpork  in  secondary  schools,  and  why?     Why  should  Caesar  be  read 

first,  and  soon  after  an  introductory  book? 

4  (t)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  "  cado,"  "  cogo,"  "  gradior," 
"juvo,"  "rideo,"  and  a  synopsis  in  the  third  person  singular  of  "volo" 
and  "  possum."  Write  out  the  future  indicative  and  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive (in  both  voices)  of  "caedo"  and  "jubeo." 

(2)  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of 
"facilis,"  "bonus,"  "dives,"  "posteri,"  "prope,"  "audacter." 

(3)  Decline  "haec  castra,"  "alius  civia,"  "qui  dies." 

(4)  Explain  the  formation  of  the  following  words  giving 
the  meaning  of  the  prefixes,  roots,  and  sufHxes,  "  contionator," 
" desperatio,"  " impudenter,"  "judicium." 

(5)  Explain  the  different  ways  of  expressing  an  idea  <A 
purpose  in  Latin,  and  the  use  of  the  cases  with  verbs  of  remember- 
ing and  forgetting. 
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(6)  What  is  the  difference  of  meaning  between  "  hostis/' 
and  *' inimicus,"  "suadeo"  and  "  persuadteo,"  "et"  and  "atque," 
"vel"  and  "aut,"  "abesse"  and  "  deesse  "? 

5  Translate,  Caesar,  Book  I,  chapter  36,  lines  20  to  26.  Ex- 
plain all  subjunctives.  Principal  parts  of  all  verbs.  Put  into  direct 
discourse.  * 

6  Translate,  Vergil,  Book  II,  lines  40  to  50.  Mark  and  prove 
the  feet  in  the  first  two  lines.  Ask  such  questions,  and  make  such 
comments,  as  you  would  in  a  recitation. 

II 

1  Give  a  brief  account  of  your  preparation  for  teaching  Latin, 
including  preparatory  and  college  courses,  any  training  for  teaching 
the  subject,  and  actual  teaching  work. 

2  Give  your  idea  of  an  outline  for  preparatory  work  in  Latin, 
to  cover  a  period  of  four  years,  authors  to  be  studied  and  amount 
of  each,  and  special  points  to  be  given  prominence  in  each  year's 
work. 

3  Translate  Caesar,  Bk  IV,  chapter  8. 

4  Give  principal  parts  of  all  verbs  in  the  passage.  Synopsis 
0f  ** possum"  in  third  plural.  Write  conjugation  of  " considere"  in 
future  and  future  perfect  indicative,  the  present  and  perfect  sub- 
junctive. Give  principal  parts  of  "  cresco,"  "  eifero*'  "  fugio,"  and 
"  sumo" 

5  Rewrite  the  passage  in  direct  discourse.  Give  rules  for  the 
principal  changes  made  in  converting  a  passage  from  direct  into 
indirect  discourse. 

6  Give  rules  of  syntax  for  the  following  words  in  the  passage 
translated  in  3,  "  jiW,"  "  tueri,"  "  considered  "  Ubiisr  Write  compari- 
.son  of  '  bomsr  "  mahis;*  "  dimdlis,"  and  "  scienter."  Decline  "  alter  " 
completely. 

7  Explain  the  various  methods  of  expressing  time  and  place 
in  Latin.    Give  examples  in  Latin. 

8  Explain  meaning  of  the  following  suffixes :—" tor,"  "men,*' 
"uhis"  "ades"  **  sco,"  **  osus"  Explain  meaning  of  the  prefixes, 
"  per,"  "  in,"  "  red  "  and  "  sub," 

9  Translate  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  II,  lines  250-267. 

10  Scan  lines  250-253,  marking  quantity  of  syllables  and  any 
cases  of  elision.  When  do  two  consonants  not  make  the  preceding 
vowel  long?  What  kind  of  verse  is  this?  What  other  kind  of 
verse  is  found  in  the  Aeneid  and  how  does  it  differ  from  this? 

11  Tell  the  story  of  the  part  of  the  Aeneid  from  which  this 
passage  is  taken,  as  briefly  as  possible. 

12  Translate  Cicero's  Oration  for  Archias,  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  Chapter  I  and  write  such  questions  as  you  would  ask  a 

class  on  it. 

What   were  the   circumstances   of   the   delivery   of   this   oration? 

Why  is  it  so  long? 
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FRENCH 

1  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  French,  includinfi^ 
courses  of  instruction  in  college,  or  elsewhere,  professional  training, 
and  experience  in  teaching. 

2  Trace  \^itAy  the  development  of  the  French  language,  sho-w- 

ing  its  original  basis,  the  elements  that  have  entered  into  it  and 

their  sources,  and  fixing  the  epochs  during  which  the  principal 

changes  took  place. 

or 

2  Trace  briefly  the  development  of  French  literature,  mming 
the  most  important  epochs  and  the  leading  writers  of  each. 

3  To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  the  so-called  "natural 
method"  of  teaching  be  employed  in  secondary  schools?    Why? 

4  At  what  point,  if  at  all,  in  the  course  should  the  French 
language  be  used  exclusively  by  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  recita- 
tions?   Chief  advantages,  if  any,  in  such  use  of  the  language. 

5  Outline  a  three  years'  course  in  French  for  a  secondary 
school,  including  grammatical  and  composition  work,  and  readings 
for  each  year. 

6  Translate:  "Tout  avoir  et  tout  perdre.  Quel  effondre- 
mentl 

Dans  le  premier  silence  de  cette  minute  effroyable,  ce  qui  re- 
tenait  cet  homme  k  la  vie,  puissance,  honneurs,  fortune,  toute  cette 
splendeur  dut  lui  apparaitre  d6ji  lointaine  et  dans  un  irrevocable 
pass6.  II  fallait  un  courage  d'une  trempe  bien  exceptionnelle  pour 
resister  4  un  coup  pareil  sans  aucune  excitation  d'amour-propre. 
Personne  ne  se  trouvait  li  que  Tami,  le  m^decin,  le  domestique, 
trois  intimes  au  courant  de  tous  les  secrets;  les  lumieres  ecartees 
laissaient  le  lit  dans  I'ombre,  et  le  mourant  aurait  pu  se  tourner 
contre  la  muraille,  s'attendrir  sur  lui-meme  sans  qu'on  le  vit.  Mais 
non.  Pas  une  seconde  de  faiblesse,  ni  d'inutiles  demonstrations. 
Sans  casser  une  branche  aux  marroniers  du  jardin,  sans  faner  une 
fleur  dans  le  grand  escalier  du  palais,  en  amortissant  ses  pas  sur 
r^paisseur  des  tapis,  la  Mort  venait  d'entrouvrir  la  porte  de  ce 
puissant  et  de  lui  faire  signe:  'Arrive.'  Et  lui,  repondait  simple- 
ment:  'Je  suis  pret.'  Une  vraie  sortie  d'homme  du  monde,  im- 
pr6vue,  rapide  et  discrete." 

7  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  first  ten  irregular  verbs  in  6 

8  Translate  into  French:  "At  the  very  moment  in  which  we 
begin  to  descend  we  enter  into  the  region  of  the  rain,  and  the  drops 
beginning  to  fall  upon  the  balloon  make  it  descend  as  far  as  the 
tops  of.  the  trees.  We  hear  the  sound  of  the  wind  groaning  in  the 
foliage,  and  the  lofty  branches  are  twisted  beneath  the  advancing 
tempest.  Carried  away  with  a  rapidity  of  ten  meters  and  a  half 
per  second,  the  balloon  flies  like  an  arrow.  The  crashing  of  the 
branches  made  us  feel  that  we  were  touching  the  tops  of  the  trees 
but  it  seemed  as  if  the  aerial  vessel  refused  to  return  to  earth.  It 
appeared  to  feel  that  man  was  going  to  take  from  it  the  glory 
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which   he   had   lent  it.    The  colossus   remembered   its   power,  it 
bounded  back  into  the  air,  but  fell  soon  again,  to  rise  once  more." 


•  GERMAN 

I  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  German,  includ- 
ing your  various  courses  in  the  subject,  any  professional  study  for 
teaching  and  actual  teaching  experience 

2    Give  6  authors,  each,  of  poetry  and  prose,  whose  works  make  ' 
good  reading  material  for  preparatory  work  and  give  titles  of  their 
principal  works,  which  might  be  used  in  such  work 

3  Translate : 

©ie  fprad^  bicfe  enxftcn  SQSorte  fo  befd^eiben  unb  fo  betoegt,  ba^  fie 
bent  9[mod  baS  iget)  tt)iltben  getoenbet  l^aben,  toenn  i^re  !Rafe  nut  ein 
toenig  jietltc^et,  baS  Sluge  urn  ein  Ileine^  grS^er  unb  ber  SKunb  nut 
etft)ad  feiner  gemefen  toare.  @o  abet  berl^alten  fte,  toeil  Slmod  ]u[t  im 
ftillen  feine  etgene  3la\t  mit  bed  Tiahifmi  !Rafe  berglic^^  unb  aU  er  i^r 
nic^t  me^r  Slug'  in  3(uge  fal^^  ba  metnte  er,  rec^t  grob  gefc^ulmeiftert 
l^abe  il^n  benn  bod^  bie  Sd^ulmetfterdtod^ter.  Slber  l^&^Hc^e  t^auen« 
)tmmer  ))rebigten  aDeMege  gern.  ®elte  baffelbe  auc^  bon  ben  3R&n«- 
nern,  bann  fei  er  freilic^  ju  f^on  jum  $faner. — (Sliel^I.) 

4  Decline  in  singular  and  plural,  ,,S)er  jtingfte  ©o^n/'  ,,\ffx 
groped  SBud^."  Synopsis  of  m5gen  in  third  person  singular, 
indicative  and  subjunctive,  active.  Write  the  principal  parts 
of ,, bitten/'  ,,bilrfen/'  ,,fIUegen/'  ^fc^Iagen/'  ,,f(^reiben." 

5  Explain  difference  between  „effen"  and  ,,freffen/'  ,,trinlen" 
and  ,,faufen/'  ,,h>iffen"  and  ,,Iennen." 

6  State  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  prefixes, 
^erstoe^ren/'  ,,ge*fte^en/'  ,,entsf(i^Iafen/'  ,,boIIsenben"  and  ,,jer» 
rei^en."    Give  5  prepositions  followed  by  the  genitive. 

7    Translate  : — 

SBer  fold^  ein  $erj  an  feinen  S3ufen  brflcft, 
3)er  lann  filr  §erb.unb  §of  mit  J^euben  fed^ten, 
Unb  teined  jldnigd  ^eermac^t  filrc^tet  er. 
5Ro(^  Uri  fal^r'  ic^  fte^'nben  fjufec^  gleic^, 
2)ort  lebt  ein  Oaftfreunb  mir,  $err  SDSaltl^er  gUrft, 
aJer  fiber  biefe  3^*^"  htnlt,  toie  ic^. 
3(ud^  finb'  ic^  bort  ben  ebe(n  SBannerl^erm 
Son  aitting^auS — obgleid^  bon  ^o^em  ©tamm, 
Siebt  er  bad  93oR  unb  e^rt  bie  alten  ©itten. 
3nit  i^nen  beiben  )>fleg'  ic^  SRatd,  toie  man 
2)er  fianbedfeinbe  mutig  jic^  ertoe^rt. — (©c^iCer.) 
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8  Write  such  questions  and  comments  as  you  would  'Use  in 
reading  die  above  passage  with  a  third  year  class. 

9  Translate  into  German: — ^*' We  could  neither  go  on  nor  stand 
still,  and  we  were  obliged  every  moment  to  g^asp  some  little  tree 
in  order  to  be  able  to  stand  on  our  feet  at  all.  You  know  that  I 
am  not  timid,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  a  serious  matter." 

ID  Give  briefly  your  idea  of  the  value  of  German  as  mental 
training  in  high  school  work.  Should  German  replace  Greek  for 
college  entrance  and  give  your  reasons  for  your  answer. 


ALGEBRA 

1  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  mathematics,  in- 
cuding  experience. 

2  Discuss  the  value  of  mathematics  as  a  subject  of  study,  (i) 

for  mental  discipline;    (a)  for  its  contents. 

or 

2  Should   algebra    follow,   precede,   or   accompany   the    study    oi 
arithmetic?    Give  your  reasons. 

3  Explain  why  in  multiplication  two  negative  factors  produce 
a  plus  product. 

4  Factor  the  quantities: 

X*  -f-  3xy  -f  2y* 

x»  -t-  4ax  —  y*  "f  4a* 

x8  +  X*  +  I 

x*  —  a*  +  ex  —  ac 

5  Simplify 

(I  — x2)-^(I  — x)2 


x 

6  A  man  who  can  row  6  miles  an  hour  down  stream  can  row 
2  miles  an  hour  up  stream.    What  is  the  speed  of  the  current? 

7  Simplify 

V5— V3 

V5--V3 

8  Solve  for  x  and  y  one  of  the  following  systems  of  equations: 

(a)  x»  +  y>  =  25x,«y> 
I2xy  =  I 

(b)  x»  — y«  =  — 61 
xy'  —  x'y  =  —  20 

9  A  certain  farm  is  a  rectangle,  whose  length  is  twice  its 
breadth.  If  it  were  20  rods  longer  and  24  rods  wider,  its  area 
would  be  doubled.     How  many  acres  does  the  farm  contain? 

10    Find  the  middle  term  of  the  expansion  of: 

(ai  — b«)« 


I 

d 
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PLANE  GEOMETRY 

1  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  mathematics,  in- 
cluding courses  of  instruction  in  college,  or  elsewhere,  professional 
training,  and  experience  in  teaching. 

2  Value  of  the  study  of  geometry  (i)  for  mental  discipline;  (2) 
for  content. 

3  State  briefly  your  method  of  teaching  geometry.  Take  any 
five  of  the  following: 

4  If  two  lines  are  crossed  by  a  third  so  as  to  make  the  alter- 
nate exterior  angles  equal,  the  lines 

5  Two  triangles  are  similar  when 

6  The  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
equal  to 

7  To  reduce  a  polygon  to  an  equivalent  triangle. 

8  Prove  that  the  lines  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  adjacent 
sides  of  a  quadrilateral  form 

9  Construct  a  tangent  through  a  given  point  to  a  given  circle. 
10    Trisect  a  given  angle. 

or 
10    Construct  a  square  that  shall  be  three  times  a  given  square. 


CHEMISTRY 

1  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  chemistry,  includ- 
ing experience,  if  any. 

2  Value  of  the  study  of  geometry,  (i)  for  mental  discipline,  (2) 
for  tis  content. 

3  Answer  seven  of  the  following: 

(i)  State  how  you  would  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  from  marble 
the  following  substances:  (a)  carbon  dioxide;  (b)  quicklime;  (r) 
slaked  lime;  (d)  calcium  chloride;  (e)  calcium  bicarbonate.  Write 
equations  for  the  chemical  reactions  which  would  take  place  in  ea^h 
case. 

(2)  Describe  briefly  how  coal  gas  is  prepared,  and  name  some 
of  the  most  important  by-products. 

(3)  What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  glass,  steel,  laughing 
gas,  diamond,  ammonia,  sugar,  air,  borax,  quartz,  and  baking  soda? 

(4)  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms  and 
illustrate:  Combustion,  oxidation,  reduction,  allotropy,  acid, 
alkali,  salt. 

(5)  State  how  you  woud  prepare  chlorine,  and  about  how  much 
of  the  materials  would  be  needed  to  produce  ten  litres  of  the  gas. 

(6)  What  laboratory  experiments  would  you  do  to  show: 

(a)  that  HsS  is  combustible  and  what  are  the  products  of 
its  combustion. 

(b)  that  it  is  a  reducing  agent. 

(c)  its  use  as  a  laboratory  reagent. 
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(7)  When  the  gas  Ethane,  CsHt  is  burned  it  is  completely  con- 
verted into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Write  equation  and  state 
what  relations,  by  weight  and  by  volume,  are  expressed  by  it 

(8)  How  is  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gas  determined,  and  upon 
what  law  is  this  method  based? 

(9)  Describe  qualitative  tests  for  copper,  potassium,  lead,  bariunt 
and  iron  in  their  salts. 
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DUTIES 

1  Appointment  law  and  procedure: 

2  (a)     duties  prescribed  by  law. 
(&)     general. 

3  (a)     duties  of  school  visitors. 

(Jj)    what  can  be  legally  devolved  upon  a  superintendent? 

4  If  no  duties  prescribed,  what  is  the  superintendent's  special 
work? 

5  Compare    the    influence    and    control    exerted   by   teacher's 
meetings  and  by  direct  inspection. 

6  Distinguish  between   inspection   and   examination   of  schools. 

TEACHERS 

1  How  appointed  and  dismissed? 

2  What  is  a  teacher's  contract? 

3  (a)    What  is  the  object  of  an  examination? 
(6)  '  What  does  it  consist  of? 

(c)     What  subjects  are  required? 
(</)     By  whom  is  a  certificate  issued? 

4  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher? 

5  Describe  an  unqualified  teacher.- 

LAWS 

Give  essential  ports 

1  Attendance         (a)    substance. 

(b)     upon  whom  is  responsibility  for  attendance? 

2  Employment      (a)     substance. 

(b)  how  is  age  determined? 

(c)  what  is  illiteracy? 

3  How  are  the  foregoing  enforced? 

penalties  ? 

4  Examination  of  teachers. 

5  Support  of  schoc^s :  — 

funds  how  distributed? 
grants  how   distributed? 
taxation  how  imposed? 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTSAHON 

I    What  is  a  public  school? 
a    What  is  a  graded  school? 

3  Outline  very  briefly  what  stages  of  advancement  should  mark 
the  several  grades  to  high  school. 

4  What  is  a  course  of  study?    What  subjects  are  required  by 
law? 

5  Outline  briefly  what  children  ought  to  accomplish  in  the 
first  year? 

6  State  briefly  what  with  reasonable  freedom  of  initiative  and 
control  a  superintendent  can  do  as  organizer  and  administrator? 

7  For  what  are  school  moneys  expended?    What  expenditure 
is  most  important? 

HISTORY 

1  Early  educational  requirements. 

2  Western  reserve   fund: 

(a)    how  acquired, 
(fr)    educational  effect. 

3  Town  deposit  fund: 

(a)  how  acquired. 

(b)  educational  effect 

4  Compare  average  education  of  lOO  years  ago  with  average 
education  of  today  in  respect  of: 

(o)    usefulness. 

(b)    morality. 

(r)     industrial  efficiency. 

5  State  clearly  the  effect  of  immigration  upon  schools. 
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FRENCH 

1  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  French,  including 
courses  of  instruction  in  college,  or  elsewhere,  professional  training:, 
and  experience  in  teaching. 

2  Trace  lyiefly  the  development  of  the  French  language,  show- 
ing its  original  basis,  the  elements  that  have  entered  into  it  and 
their  sources,  and  fixing  the   epochs   during  which  the  principal 

changes  took  place. 

or 

2  Trace  briefly  the  development  of  French  literature,  naming: 
the  most  important  epochs  and  the  leading  writers  of  each. 

3  To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  the  so-called  "natural 
method"  of  teaching  be  employed  in  secondary  schools?    Why? 

4  At  what  point,  if  at  all,  in  the  course  should  the  French 
language  be  used  exclusively  by  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  recita- 
tions?   Chief  advantages,  if  any,  in  such  use  of  the  language. 

5  Outline  a  three  years'  course  in  French  for  a  secondary 
school,  including  grammatical  and  composition  work,  and  readings 
for  each  year. 

6  Translate:  "Tout  avoir  et  tout  perdre.  Quel  effondre- 
ment! 

Dans  le  premier  silence  de  cette  minute  effroyable,  ce  qui  re- 
tenait  cet  homme  i  la  vie,  puissance,  honneurs,  fortune,  toute  cette 
splendeur  dut  lui  apparaitre  d6ji  lointaine  et  dans  un  irrevocable 
pass6.  II  fallait  un  courage  d'une  trempe  bien  exceptionnelle  pour 
resister  i  un  coup  pareil  sans  aucune  excitation  d'amour-propre. 
Personne  ne  se  trouvait  \k  que  Tami,  le  m6decin,  le  domestique, 
trois  intimes  au  courant  de  tons  les  secrets;  les  lumieres  ecartees 
laissaient  le  lit  dans  Tombre,  et  le  mourant  aurait  pu  se  toumer 
contre  la  muraille,  s'attendrir  sur  lui-meme  sans  qu'on  le  vit  Mais 
non.  Pas  une  seconde  de  faiblesse,  ni  d^nutiles  demonstrations. 
Sans  casser  une  branche  aux  marroniers  du  jardin,  sans  faner  une 
fleur  dans  le  grand  escalier  du  palais,  en  amortissant  ses  pas  sur 
r^paisseur  des  tapis,  la  Mort  venait  d'entrouvrir  la  porte  de  ce 
puissant  et  de  lui  faire  signe:  'Arrive.'  Et  lui,  repondait  simple- 
ment:  'Je  suis  pret.'  Une  vraie  sortie  d'homme  du  monde»  im- 
pr^vue,  rapide  et  discrete." 

7  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  first  ten  irregular  verbs  in  6 

8  Translate  into  French:  "At  the  very  moment  in  which  we 
begin  to  descend  we  enter  into  the  region  of  the  rain,  and  the  drops 
beginning  to  fall  upon  the  balloon  make  it  descend  as  far  as  the 
tops  of.  the  trees.  We  hear  the  sound  of  the  wind  groaning  in  the 
foliage,  and  the  lofty  branches  are  twisted  beneath  the  advancing 
tempest.  Carried  away  with  a  rapidity  of  ten  meters  and  a  half 
per  second,  the  balloon  flies  like  an  arrow.  The  crashing  of  the 
branches  made  us  feel  that  we  were  touching  the  tops  of  the  trees 
but  it  seemed  as  if  the  aerial  vessel  refused  to  return  to  earth.  It 
appeared  to  feel  that  man  was  going  to  take  from  it  the  glory 
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which   he   had   lent  it.    The  colossus   remembered  its   power,  it 
bounded  back  into  the  air,  but  fell  soon  again,  to  rise  once  more/' 


•  GERMAN 

I  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  German,  includ- 
ing your  various  courses  in  the  subject,  any  professional  study  for 
teaching  and  actual  teaching  experience 

2    Give  6  authors,  each,  of  poetry  and  prose,  whose  works  make  ^ 
good  reading  material  for  preparatory  work  and  give  titles  of  their 
principal  works,  which  might  be  used  in  such  work 

3  Translate : 

@ie  f^rad^  biefe  emflen  SBotte  fo  Sefc^eiben  unb  fo  Betoegt,  ba^  fte 
bem  3(mDd  bad  ipet}  Mtben  gelDenbet  l^aben,  toenn  i^re  Stofe  nut  ein 
iventg  {ierlic^er^  bad  ^[uge  urn  ein  tieined  gtd^er  unb  bet  3Runb  nur 
ettoad  feiner  gemefen  todre.  60  a6er  ber^alten  fxi,  toeil  Slmod  jjuft  im 
ftiDen  feme  etgene  Slafe  mit  bed  iDldbd^end  !Rafe  berglic^^  unb  aid  er  i^r 
ntc^t  mel^r  Slug'  in  Sluge  fa^^  ba  meinte  tv,  ved^t  grob  gefc^ulmetftert 
^abe  il^n  benn  bod^  bie  @(^uImeifterdto(^ter.  9ber  ^d^Iid^e  f^rauen« 
jimmer  )>rebigten  aUvctok^t  gem.  ®elte  baf[elbe  aud^  bon  ben  9Ran^ 
nem,  bann  fei  er  freilid^  ju  f(^5n  jum  ?Pfanet. — (SRie^I.) 

4  Decline  in  singular  and  plural,  ,,3)er  jfingfte  ©ol^n/'  ,,i^r 
groped  9ud^/^  Synopsis  of  mdgen  in  third  person  singular, 
indicative  and  subjunctive,  active.  Write  the  principal  parts 
of ,, bitten/'  ,,bttrfen/'  ,JKegen/'  „Wagen/'  ,,Wreiben.'' 

5  Explain  difference  between  ,,efyen"  and  ,,freffen/'  ,,trinlen'' 
and  ,,faufen/'  ,,tt)iffen"  and  ,,fennen." 

6  State  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  prefixes, 
^^etstoe^ren/'  /,ge*ftel^en/'  ,,entsfd^Iafen/'  ,,bolIsenben"  and  ,,jer« 
rei^en."    Give  5  prepositions  followed  by  the  genitive. 

7    Translate  : — 

SBer  folc^  ein  ipet)  an  feinen  Sufen  brildCt^ 
3)er  tann  filr  iperb.unb  ipof  mit  ^reuben  fed^ten^ 
tlnb  tetned  jtdnigd  ^eermad^t  fUrd^tet  er. 
3ladf  Uri  fal^r'  ic^  ftel^'nben  f^ged  gleic^, 
3)ort  lebt  ein  ©aftfreunb  mtr,  $err  SBalt^er  f^rft, 
S)er  Hber  biefe  S^Un  htnit,  h)ie  ic^. 
Stuc^  finb'  tc^  bort  ben  ebein  Sanner^erm 
Son  Sltting^aud — obgleic^  bon  l^ol^em  @tamm^ 
Siebt  er  bad  SBoK  unb  el^rt  bie  alten  6itten« 
SRit  i^nen  beiben  ^fleg'  id^  Slotd^  tote  man 
Ser  Sanbedfeinbe  mutig  fid^  erloe^rt. — (Sc^iQer.) 
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8  Write  such  questions  and  comments  as  you  would  'Use  in 
reading  the  above  passage  with  a  third  year  class. 

9  Translate  into  German : — "  We  could  neither  go  on  nor  stand 
still,  and  we  were  obliged  every  moment  to  grasp  some  little  tree 
in  order  to  be  able  to  stand  on  our  feet  at  all.  You  know  that  I 
am  not  timid,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  a  serious  matter." 

10  Give  briefly  your  idea  of  the  value  of  German  as  mental 
training  in  high  school  work.  Should  German  replace  Greek  for 
college  entrance  and  give  your  reasons  for  your  answer. 


ALGEBRA 

1  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  mathematics,  in- 
cuding  experience. 

2  Discuss  the  value  of  mathematics  as  a  subject  of  study,  (i) 

for  mental  discipline;    (a)  for  its  contents. 

or 

2  Should   algebra    follow,   precede,   or    accompany   the    study   of 
arithmetic?    Give  your  reasons. 

3  Explain  why  in  multiplication  two  negative  factors  produce 
a  plus  product. 

4  Factor  the  quantities: 

•    x»  +  3xy  -f  2y* 
x'  i-  4ax  —  y*  4-  4a* 
x8  -f  x*  +  I 
X*  —  a'  +  ex  —  ac 

5  Simplify 

(I-x»)-^(I~x)^ 


X 

6  A  man  who  can  row  6  miles  an  hour  down  stream  can  row 
2  miles  an  hour  up  stream.    What  is  the  speed  of  the  current? 

7  Simplify 

V5--V3 
1 

Vs— V3 

8  Solve  for  x  and  y  one  of  the  following  systems  of  equations: 

(a)  x»  +  y>  =  25x^»y» 
I2xy  =  I 

(b)  x3  — y»  =  -6i 
xy*  —  x*y  =  —  20 

9  A  certain  farm  is  a  rectangle,  whose  length  is  twice  its 
breadth.  If  it  were  20  rods  longer  and  24  rods  wider,  its  area 
would  be  doubled.     How  many  acres  does  the  farm  contain? 

10    Find  the  middle  term  of  the  expansion  of: 

(a»  — b«)« 
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PLANE  GEOMETRY 

1  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  mathematics,  in- 
cluding courses  of  instruction  in  college,  or  elsewhere,  professional 
training,  and  experience  in  teaching. 

2  Value  of  the  study  of  geometry  (i)  for  mental  discipline;  (2) 
for  content. 

3  State  briefly  your  method  of  teaching  geometry.  Take  any 
five  of  the  following: 

4  If  two  lines  are  crossed  by  a  third  so  as  to  make  the  alter- 
nate exterior  angles  equal,  the  lines 

5  Two  triangles  are  similar  when 

6  The  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
equal  to 

7  To  reduce  a  polygon  to  an  equivalent  triangle. 

8  Prove  that  the  lines  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  adjacent 
sides  of  a  quadrilateral  form 

9  Construct  a  tangent  through  a  given  point  to  a  given  circle. 
10    Trisect  a  given  angle. 

or 
10    Construct  a  square  that  shall  be  three  times  a  given  square. 


CHEMISTRY 


1  State  briefly  your  preparation  for  teaching  chemistry,  includ- 
ing experience,  if  any. 

2  Value  of  the  study  of  geometry,  (i)  for  mental  discipline,  (2) 
for  tis  content. 

3  Answer  seven  of  the  following: 

(i)  State  how  you  would  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  from  marble 
the  following  substances:  (a)  carbon  dioxide;  (6)  quicklime;  (c) 
slaked  lime;  ((/)  calcium  chloride;  (e)  calcium  bicarbonate.  Write 
equations'  for  the  chemical  reactions  which  would  take  place  in  eaph 
case. 

(2)  Describe  briefly  how  coal  gas  is  prepared,  and  name  some 
of  the  most  important  by-products. 

(3)  What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  glass,  steel,  laughing 
gas,  diamond,  ammonia,  sugar,  air,  borax,  quartz,  and  baking  soda? 

(4)  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms  and 
illustrate:  Combustion,  oxidation,  reduction,  allotropy,  acid, 
alkali,  salt. 

(5)  State  how  you  woud  prepare  chlorine,  and  about  how  much 
of  the  materials  would  be  needed  to  produce  ten  litres  of  the  gas. 

(6)  What  laboratory  experiments  would  you  do  to  show: 

(a)    that  HsS  is  combustible  and  what  are  the  products  of 
its  combustion. 

(6)     that  it  is  a  reducing  agent, 
(r)     its  use  as  a  laboratory  reagent. 
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(7)  When  the  gas  Ethane,  C»H«  is  burned  it  is  completely  con- 
verted into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Write  equation  and  state 
what  relations,  by  weight  and  by  volume,  are  expressed  by  it 

(8)  How  is  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gas  determined,  and  upon 
what  law  is  this  method  based? 

(9)  Describe  qualitative  tests  for  copper,  potassium,  lead,  barium 
and  iron  in  their  salts. 


SUPERVISORS'   EXAMINATIONS 

DUTIES 

1  Appointment  law  and  procedure: 

2  (a)     duties  prescribed  by  law. 
(b)    general. 

3  (a)    duties  of  school  visitors. 

(b)    what  can  be  legally  devolved  upon  a  superintendent? 

4  If  no  duties  prescribed,  what  is  the  superintendent's  special 
work? 

5  Compare    the    influence    and    control    exerted   by   teacher's 
meetings  and  by  direct  inspection. 

6  Distinguish  between   inspection   and   examination   of   schools. 

TEACHERS 

1  How  appointed  and  dismissed? 

2  What  is  a  teacher's  contract? 

3  (a)     What  is  the  object  of  an  examination? 

(b)  '  What  does  it  consist  of? 

(c)  What  subjects  are  required? 

(d)  By  whom  is  a  certificate  issued? 

4  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher? 

5  Describe  an  unqualified  teacher.* 


uiws 


Give  essential  parts 

Attendance 

(a)    substance. 

(b)    upon  whom  is  responsibility  for  attendance? 

Employment 

(a)     substance. 

{b)    how  is  age  determined? 

(c)    what  is  illiteracy? 

3  How  are  the  foregoing  enforced? 

penalties  ? 

4  Examination  of  teachers. 

5  Support  of  schools :  — 

funds  how  distributed? 
grants  how   distributed? 
taxation  how  imposed? 
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ORGAKIZATIOK  AND  ADIONISTKATION 

I    What  is  a  public  school? 
3    What  is  a  graded  school? 

3  Outline  very  briefly  what  stages  of  advancement  should  mark 
the  several  grades  to  high  school. 

4  What  is  a  course  of  study?    What  subjects  are  required  by 
law? 

5  Outline  briefly  what  children  ought  to  accomplish  in  the 
first  year? 

6  State  briefly  what  with  reasonable  freedom  of  initiative  and 
control  a  superintendent  can  do  as  organizer  and  administrator? 

7  For  what  are  school  moneys  expended?    What  expenditure 
is  most  important? 

HISTORY 

1  Early  educational  requirements. 

2  Western   reserve   fund: 

(a)    how  acquired. 
(&)     educational  effect 

3  Town  deposit  fund: 

(a)    how  acquired. 
{b)    educational  effect 

4  Compare  average  education  of  loo  years  ago  with  average 
education  of  today  in  respect  of: 

(a)    usefulness. 

{b)    morality. 

(r)     industrial  efficiency. 

5  State  clearly  the  effect  of  immigration  upon  schools. 
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General  subject 

The  right  and  duty  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  to  raise  the 
minimum  gnallflcations  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  sciiooJs 
and  to  fix  the  minimum  salary  for  such  teachers 

a  Minimum  qualifications   

Supervising  principal  Fbank  J  Diamond  of  New  Haven 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  B  W  Tinker  of  Waterbury, 
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b  Minimum  salary   Superintendent  Edwin  C  Andrews  of  Ansonla 

Discussed  by  Superintendent  Clarence  H  WoolsiSt  of  Middle- 
town  and  Mr  George  B  Chandler  of  Rocky  Hill 

c  Necessary  legislation    

Superintendent  Fred  A  Verplanck  of  the  Ninth  District  South  Manchester 

Discussed  by  Superintendent  Frank  H  Beede  of  New  Haven, 
Clinton  S  Marsh  of  Wallingford  and  Principal  Uenrt  T  Burr 
of  Willlmantic 

Address 

German  schools  and  school  teachers 

Principal   Marcus  White,  New  Britain  normal  school 

Oj01oer9 

President   Superintendent  Edwin  H  Forbes  Torrlngton 

Vice-president Superintendent  Walter  D  Hood  Shelton 

Secretary-Treasurer   Superintendent  William  P  Kellt  Merlden 


KEPORT 

William  P  Kelly  Secretary 

Meriden 

Suixunarized  from  the  reports  of  members  on  the  progress  of  the 
year  in  matters  discussed  at  the  first  two  meetings,  viz. : 

a  The  improvement  of  teachers 

b  The  wages  of  teachers 

c  Pensions  for  teachers  and  more  secure  tenure 

a  The  improvement  of  teachers  Professor  Judd's  striking 
paper  delivered  before  this  body  a  year  ago  and  circulated  subse- 
quently as  a  state  document  called  emphatic  attention  to  the  need 
of  improving  the  teachers  already  in  service  through  the  liberal- 
izing influence  of  academic  as  well  as  of  professional  study.  The 
idea  has  failed  as  yet  to  get  a  working  hold,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following : 

Number  of  teachers 

studying  in                                                                                  1006-7  1007-8 

Summer    schools    27  85 

Correspondence  schools  or  teachers'  csurses  at  college  dur- 
ing the  school  year   20  43 

UnlTersity  extension  courses  of  ten  to  twenty  lectures. . . .     220  175 

Tbtal    276  243 

Number  of  teachers  in  towns  reporting 2,050 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  state about        4,600 

Not  one  teacher  in  ten,  even  of  those  most  favorably  environed, 
is  engaged  in  any  serious  study  other  than  her  daily  preparation, 
not  even  during  vacations.  In  Ansonia,  in  the  Second  North, 
South,  Washington  and  West  Middle  districts  of  Hartford;  in 
Meriden,  New  Haven,  Norwich,  Southington  and  Stamford,  uni- 
versity extension  courses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  lectures  have  been 
conducted  for  teachers,  and  in  New  Britain  a  six-lecture  extension 
course  for  the  general  public  was  made  possible  by  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  teachers.  The  attendance  upon  occasional  lectures 
is  not  here  considered. 

No  financial  inducements  are  being  offered  to  teachers  to  do  such 
work,  if  we  except  the  fact  that  seven  Hartford  teachers  had  their 
tuition  paid  in  summer  school,  and  a  few  teachers  have  been  braced 
up  to  get  a  state  certificate  by  a  promise  of  more  pay.  The  teachers 
claim  that  they  are  either  too  poor  or  too  tired,  or  both.  The 
school  officials  evidently  agree,'  since  not  a  dollar  of  the  $103,761 
which  goes  into  increased  salaries  this  year  is  given  on  condition 
that  some  of  it  be  spent  for  further  education. 

The  Meriden  salary  schedule  opens  the  two  highest  class  positions 
only  to  those  who  hdve  recent  academic  credits.  In  this  city  ninety 
teachers  are  now  studying  in  university  extension  courses,  and  nine 
attended  summer  schools  last  summer,  many  of  whom  will  in  this 
way  qualify  for  the  extra  salary  next  year. 
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A  study  of  tihe  eligibility  requirements  shows  no  material  change 
from  last  year  so  far  as  the  rules  for  eligibility  go.  Danbuiy  and 
East  Harford  have  come  into  the  column  of  those  requiring  a 
normal  diploma,  and  New  Hartford  and  New  Canaan  of  those 
requiring  a  state  certificate. 

A  few  towns  hold  fast  to  the  theory  that  teachers'  positions  are 
for  residents  only,  but  the  vast  majority  of  towns  are  seeking  the 
best  teachers,  no  matter  where  they  come  from.  Taftville  has 
joined  the  latter  class. 

The  most  significant  fact  is  that  twenty-one  out  of  forty-two 
towns  reporting  show  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  normal 
graduates,  and  thirteen  show  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
college  graduates. 

Nine  more  towns  have  this  year  turned  over  the  selection  of 
teachers  to  the  superintendents.  It  seems  x>erfectly  clear  that  the 
towns  progressive  enough  to  employ  a  professional  superintendent, 
to  put  the  selection  of  teachers  into  his  hands,  and  to  let  him  go 
outside  if  necessary  for  teachers,  are  cornering  the  available  supply 
of  trained  teachers,  and  that  the  other  towns  are  going  to  fare 
worse  and  worse  each  year,  in  consequence. 

No  other  fact  in  this  investigation  demonstrates  more  conclu- 
sively the  timeliness  of  to-day's  topic — the  right  and  duty  of  the 
state  to  so  improve  conditions  for  teaching  in  small  towns  that  they 
may  be  enabled  hereafter  to  have  their  share  of  normal-trained 
teachers. 

h  Wages  Though  the  wages  of  teachers  have  been  increasing 
during  the  past  year  in  a  very  marked  manner,  this  year's  increase 
is  but  part  of  the  general  movement  beg^un  several  years  ago  and 
still  going  on. 

About  2,000  out  of  3,000  teachers  in  the  forty-two  towns  reporting 

will  receive  in  1907-8  an  average  of  $59.50  more  than  they  did  last 

year.     All  but  278  of  those  getting  the  increase  are  grade  teachers. 

Though  the  total  of  $116,620  is  made  imposing  by  the  action  of 

the  large  cities  named  below,  they  have  not  done  more  in  proportion 

than  many  of  the   smaller  ones.     Thirty-three   towns   report  an 

increase,  only  nine  report  none.    The  following  report  more  than 

$1,000 : 

Approximate  Increase 
Town  in  teachers'  wages 

New   Haven    $51,000.00 

Waterbury     14,000.00 

Bridgeport     10,000.00 

Merldcn     8,620.00 

Hartford     6,500.00 

New    Britain    4.500.00 

Torrlngton    3,000.00 

Danbury    2,892.00 

Stamford     2,500.00 

East  Hartford 1,400.00 

West  Haven   1,100.00 

Mlddletown     1,060.00 

Plalnfleld     1,052.00 

Naugatuck    1,000.00 


Wages  have  been  increased  both  by  increasing  the  schedule  and 
by  advancing  teachers  under  the  schedule. 

Eleven  towns  report  higher  maximum,  and  six  report  higher 
minimum  wages  for  high  school  teachers,  principals,  supervisors, 
etc- 

Fourteen  towns  report  higher  maximum,  and  twelve  report  higher 
minimum  for  grade  teachers. 

Five  report  a  more  rapid  rate  of  advance  under  the  revised 
schedules. 

Twenty-three  towns  out  of  the  forty-two  reporting  have  begun 
to  hold  out  greater  wage  possibilities  both  to  experienced  teachers 
and  to  beginners  by  readjusting  their  maximum  and  minimum 
salary  limits. 

It  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  advance  in  wages  to  any  single 
influence,  yet  it  is  clear  from  the  returns  that  the  superintendents 
led  the  way  in  at  least  ten  instances,  and  that  the  school  boards, 
in  taking  a  stand  before  the  people  favorable  to  the  teachers,  felt 
that  such  a  stand  was  necessary  to  save  the  standard  of  the  schools. 
In  only  four  cases  was  there  any  activity  on  the  part  of  teachers' 
associations.  In  most  places  it  was  a  case  of  raising  the  bid  in 
order  to  get  the  kind  of  teachers  desired. 

The  amount  by  which  each  teacher  is  benefited  by  this  year's 
increase  is  so 'small  that  it  can  hardly  more  than  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  If  the  teacher's  position  is  to  draw  qualified  persons 
from  other  occupations  it  needs  to  be  paid  much  better  still. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  what  a  small  town  can  do  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  East  Hartford,  where,  by  a  recent  vote  of  the  board, 
all  teachers  except  kindergartners  must  hold  state  certificates,  be 
a  normal  graduate,  or  a  college  graduate.  This  vote  forced  the 
districts  to  pay  $1,400  more  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements. 
Here  the  qualifications  and  the  wages  were  simultaneously 
increased. 

c  Pensions  and  tenure  In  the  matter  of  pensions  it  is  clear 
that  the  teachers  and  sui)erintendents  are  not  agreed.  The  only 
places  reporting  any  interest  are  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Milford, 
Windsor  Locks,  Middletown,  while  a  few  report  emphatically  their 
lack  of  interest.  The  state  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Annuity  guild  has  strengthened  that  organization. 
Those  who  belong  to  it  wiU  find  their  membership  a  profitable 
investment  though  a  small  one. 

As  for  tenure  The  practice  of  going  through  the  form  of 
reelecting  teachers  annually  is  practically  universal.  If  a  teacher 
does  not  suit  she  is  simply  not  reelected.  In  many  places  the  super- 
intendent gives  her  a  friendly  tip  to  resign.  The  teachers  acquiesce 
in  the  arrangement,  as  the  idea  of  giving  a  formal  hearing  seemed 
unusual  and  practically  unnecessary. 

School  boards  and  superintendents  seem  to  realize  the  sensitive- 
ness of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  and  those  who  fail 
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are  eliminated  as  quietly  as  possible.  With  the  increased  care  that 
superintendents  are  giving  to  the  selection  of  teachers  the  propor- 
tion of  failures  will  grow  less,  yet  our  sympathy  is  extended  to  tlie 
town  whose  superintendent  reports,  "Once  in,  always  in,  is  the 
policy  of  the  board  to  date,"  and  to  the  other  whose  superintendent 
says,  "The  method  of  removal  is  by  marriage  or  death.  No  teacher 
has  been  removed  for  twenty  years." 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  year's  record  for  the  part  of  the  state  which 
is  under  skilled  supervision.  It  is  not  a  bad  argument  for  the 
school  system  there  in  vogue.  We  meet  to-day  to  see  what  can  be 
done  for  the  other  part,  much  of  which  is  laboring  under  an  anti- 
quated system  of  management  and  without  local  educational  leader- 
ship, and  which  at  present  seems  to  be  getting  the  short  end  of  the 
bargain. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  members  for  the  complete  way  in  which 
they  furnished  the  facts  for  this  report 

ADDRESS 

BY  Frank  J  Dumond 
New  Haven 

Minimum  qualifications  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools 

From  the  latest  published  report  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion as  a  source  of  information  such  facts  as  the  following  may 
be  gleaned : 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  report  (1906-6)  there  were 
employed  in  the  schools  of  the  state  not  less  than  1,000  teachers 
who  had  come  to  the  work  of  teaching  with  no  other  preparation 
than  a  common  school  education — ^tliese  out  of  a  total  of  4,500 ;  and 
that  the  experience  and  skill  of  these  teachers,  such  as  they  possess, 
have  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  their  pupils. 

Of  these  teachers  there  were  some  200  receiving  six  dollars  a  week 
or  less,  a  score  or  more  as  low  as  four  dollars  a  week. 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  facts  and  in  partial  explanation 
of  them,  is  the  statement  that  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  are 
turning  out  rather  less  than  half  enough  teachers  to  fill  the  450 
positions  requiring  to  be  provided  for  each  year;  and  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  failure  of  the  normal  schools  to  meet  this  constant 
demand  for  teachers  by  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  opening  of  a 
new  normal  school  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  there  were  but 
forty-six  students  in  the  entering  class,  when  there  ought  to  have 
been  200.  (The  last  remark  is  not  in  the  report.)  The  report 
also  neglects  to  point  out  the  beautiful  variation  here  to  be  noted 
upon  the  process  which  is  known  to  the  logician  as  the  "vicious 
circle,"  to  wit: 

Many  towns  continue  to  fill  their  schools  with  teachers  who  are 
but  poorly  equipped  and  more  poorly  paid; 


Low  wages  fail  to  attract  capable  young  women  into  the  work 
of  teaching  and  the  normal  schools  go  begging  for  students ; 

The  normal  schools  are  not  able  to  supply  teachers  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  the  yearly  recurring  demand  for  new  teachers; 

The  towns  continue  to  fill  their  schools  with  poorly  prepared  and 
more  poorly  paid  teachers ; — and  the  vicious  round  continues. 

But  while  not  given  to  philosophizing,  the  report  is  relentless  in 
its  presentation  of  facts,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  concerning  others  of 
the  teaching  force  of  the  state,  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  standards  of  schools  rating  themselves 
as  high  schools,  many  teachers  reputed  to  have  enjoyed  some  degree 
of  high  school  training  may  really  have  done  little  if  any  work 
beyond  the  ninth  grade,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  many  grammar 
schools. 

7'he  financial  exhibit  of  the  report 

Turning  now  to  the  financial  exhibit  of  the  report,  we  find  that 
more  than  half  of  the  state  school  funds  were  allotted  to  twelve  of 
the  larger  cities  and  towns,  beginning  with  New  Haven  and  running 
down  to  Greenwich,  the  remainder  being  spread  thinly  over  the 
rest  of  the  state,  thus  fulfilling  the  maxim,  "To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given."  This  being  scripture  is  not  in  the  report.  But  the 
report  bears  it  out;  for  it  shows  that  fifty- three  towns  out  of  the 
168  in  the  state  have  an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  half  a 
million  dollars,  some  being  below  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  also  appears  that  there  were  employed  in  those  fifty-three 
towns  353  teachers,  and  that  their  share  in  the  school  fund  was,  in 
round  numbers,  $22,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $62  per  teacher.  Many 
of  these  poor  towns  are  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state, 
and  the  report  might  have  said,  and  truthfully,  that  just  over  the 
border  to  the  west,  in  New  York  state,  in  the  same  kind  of  hilly 
and  not-worth-much  country,  the  state  pays  more  than  $160  towards 
the  salary  of  every  such  teacher — and  that  without  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  school  or  the  attendance  of  pupils;  in  fact,  the  smaller 
schools  receive  more  per  teacher  than  the  larger  ones. 

To  compensate  in  a  measure  for  this  apparent  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  stronger  towns,  there  is  a  statute  of  recent  enact- 
ment providing  that  any  town  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  less 
than  one  million  dollars  may  receive  from  the  state  the  sum  of  $25 
for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance  during  the  previous  year,  the 
same  to  be  used  in  meeting  current  expenses,  but  only  on  condition 
that  the  town  raise  a  four-mill  tax  for  the  same  purpose.  Com- 
paratively few  towns  have  up  to  the  present  time  availed  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  this  law, — jwssibly  there  is  an  objection  to 
posing  as  an  illustration  of  the  conclusion  of  the  scriptural  maxim 
quoted  a  moment  since,  viz.:  "From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  even  that  which  he  hath."  Nevertheless  the  intent  of  the 
law  is  good,  and  under  favorable  conditions  should  accomplish 
much  for  the  schools  in  those  towns. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  need  for  help  and  stimulus  from  some 
source  in  which  some  of  these  towns  stand  may  be  cited  one  of 
those  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  state  and  comprising  seven 
school  districts,  whose  entire  school  property,  buildings  and  sites, 
averages  but  three  hundred  dollars  per  district! 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  to  be  gathered  from  the  published 
reports  of  the  state  board  of  education,  and  it  is  with  such  facts 
before  them  that  the  executive  committee  of  this  association  have 
set  the  topic  for  to-day's  discussion. 

The  several  sub-topics  which  make  up  the  day's  program  are  so 
intimately  related  that  they  can  hardly  be  separated  in  discussion, 
and  any  serious  consideration  of  a  proposal  to  ^x  upon  any  standard 
of  qualifications,  minimum  or  otherwise,  presupposes  at  least  these 
four  conditions: 

1  Legal  authority  to  enforce  the  standard  throughout  the  state; 

2  The  necessary  machinery  of  administration  to  make  and 
enforce  regulations  that  shall  be  both  imiform  and  effective; 

3  The  provision  of  adequate  facilities,  making  it  readily  possible 
for  would-be  teachers  to  qualify  to  meet  such  standards  as  may  be 
established ; 

4  State  aid  to  the  poorer  towns  sufficient  in  amount  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  additional  exx>en8e  which  must  follow  the  demand 
for  higher  qualifications,  and  that  without  unduly  burdening 
themselves. 

I  speak  from  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  school  conditions  in 
the  state  at  large,  but  I  suppose  there  is  warrant  for  affirming  that 
all  four  of  these  conditions  have  still  to  be  provided  in. the  state 
of  Connecticut. 

That  these  conditions  are  lacking  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  towns  in  the 
state  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  wages  which  qualifications 
the  most  modest  ought  to  command,  and  that  in  too  many  instances 
it  is  found  well-nigh  impossible  to  secure  teachers  with  any  quali- 
fications or  at  any  price.  And  when  upon  tliese  is  superimposed 
that  most  significant  and  insuperable  fact  of  all,  the  one  bound  up 
in  the  theory  of  Town  rights  and  District  rights,  a  theory  beside 
which  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights  was  a  well-developed  and 
robust  system  of  centralized  government,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  any  serious  discussion  of  my  particular  topic 
at  just  this  time  will  have  a  distinctly  academic  flavor. 

Taken  in  a  literal  sense,  that  topic  might  be  presumed  to  refer 
to  the  lowest  qualifications  which  one  might  possess  and  still  be 
allowed  to  teach.  Such  an  interpretation  would  confine  the  dis- 
cussion within  limits  quite  too  narrow,  and  would  fail  to  recognize 
the  larger  and  more  important  question,  namely. 

The  establishing  of  a  minimum  standard  of  qualifications  for 
the  teachers  in  each  grrade  of  schools. 
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Most  states  recognize  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  establishing 
such  a  variable  standard  and  of  prescribing  the  grade  of  school  in 
'whicli  a  particular  grade  of  license  shall  be  valid. 

A  rapid  survey  of  systems  in  vogue  in  other  states  would  seem 
to  be  a  useful  preliminary  to  the  proposition  to  take  under  advise- 
ment plans  for  a  imiform  system  of  examinations  and  certification 
for  tills  stata 

Th^  different  grades  of  ceriificatea 

Tlie  certificate  of  highest  rank  in  all  the  states  is  some  form  of 
state  certificate.  This  is  usually  for  life  and  presupposes  a  high 
average  of  scholarship  and  successful  experience.  But  the  require- 
ments in  the  several  states  vary  through  a  wide  range,  with  practi- 
cal agreement,  however,  in  respect  to  certain  fundamental  subjects. 
In  practically  all  the  states  the  following  subjects  are  required : 

Beading,  orthography,  writing,  physiology,  hygiene,  arithmetic, 
geogT&phj,  United  States  history,  and  grammar. 

In  addition  to  these,  most  states  require:  algebra,  geometry, 
general  history,  civics,  physics,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  litera- 
ture and  botany. 

In  the  larger  number  of  states  the  following  are  required:  book- 
keeping, school  law,  composition,  rhetoric,  zoology,  pedagogy, 
psychology,  physical  geography,  history  of  education,  and  drawing. 
In  eleven  states  chemistry  is  required ;  Latin  and  school  manage- 
ment in  ten;  methods  in  nine;  trigonometry  in  seven;  music, 
agriculture  and  a  thesis  in  six;  astronomy  and  political  economy 
in  five. 

Taking  the  states  by  groups,  it  appears  that  the  north  central 
division  requires  the  highest  number  of  subjects,  approximately 
twenty-five.  The  north  Atlantic  and  the  western  divisions  have 
about  the  same  average  requirement,  approximately  twenty-one 
subjects.    The  southern  groups  average  the  lowest. 

In  the  tabulation  from  which  these  figrures  were  obtained,  the 
education  report  of  the  United  States  department  of  education, 
1903,  Connecticut  stands  with  thirteen  subjects  prescribed  by  law, 
authority  being  conferred  upon  the  state  board  to  add  to  such  other 
subjects  as  may  be  found  desirable.  Turning  to  her  nearest  neigh- 
bors, we  find  Massachusetts  requiring  twenty-three  subjects,  and 
Rhode  Island  and  New  York  each  twenty-eight. 

Another  form  of  state  license  is  the  diploma  of  a  state  normal 
school,  which  is  so  recognized  in  most  states  and  is  for  life.  It 
does  not  rank  as  high  as  a  state  certificate. 

Seven  states  grant  state  life  certificates  to  college  graduates, 
after  a  x>eriod  of  successful  experience,  some  only  after  an  examina- 
tion in  professional  subjects. 

In  most  states  outside  New  England  the  county  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  unit  of  administration  within  the  stata    In  twenty- 
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two  states  there  is  an  officer  known  as  county  superintendent  or 
county  commissioner.    In  New  York  state,  where  the  county^    is 
very  large  and  populous,  it  may  he  divided  into  two  or  three  <lis- 
tricts.     Thirteen  states  have  a  county  board  of  education,  or  board 
of  examiners.    In.  several  states  the  examinations  held  under  tlie 
supervision   of   these    officers    are    set   by   the   state    department 
of  education.     This  is  the  case  in  New  Tork  state,  where    all 
pax)ers  of  candidates  are  forwarded  to  the  state  department   for 
ejcamination.    Licenses  are  then  issued  to  successful  candidates  at 
the  discretion  of  the  county  officer  or  board.     In  most  states  the 
county  officials  have  full  control  of  the  whole  matter  of  examina- 
tions  and  certification  within  their  own  county,  with  a  correspond- 
ing lack  of  uniformity  in  their  standards. 

County  oertificatea 

These  are  in  most  states  classified  as  first  grade,  second  grade, 
and  third  grade.  The  third  grade,  being  the  lowest  in  rank, 
demands  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  scholarship  and  no 
experience.  It  is  the  beginner's  certificate,  is  usually  for  a  single 
term  or  year  and  is  valid  in  a  particular  school  only. 

A  second  grade  certificate  is  issued  for  a  longer  term,  usually 
two  or  three  years,  and  is  valid  in  any  elementary  school. 

A  first  grade  certificate  is  usually  good  for  five  years  or  more 
and  is  renewable  without  examination. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  limit  the  validity  of  a  license  to  schools  below 
a  certain  grade,  or  to  prescribe  the  grade  of  license  which  shall  be 
valid  in  a  given  case.  To  meet  such  requirements  high  school 
licenses  are  issued  in  some  states.  In  New  York  state  a  law  passed 
in  1895  requires  that  all  teachers  employed  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  of  any  city  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  possess  one  of  the  following  evidences  of  qualification : 

1  A  life  state  certificate 

2  A  normal  diploma 

3  A  college  graduate  certificate 

4  Graduation  from  a  three  years'  course  in  an  approved  high 
school  and  from  a  one  year's  course  in  professional  training 

5  Three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  and  a  valid 
certificate 

The  enactment  of  this  law  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  was 
considered  a  notable  achievement  at  the  time  and  its  operation  has 
quite  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  those  who  brought  it  about,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  State  council  of  superintendents,  an  organization 
corresponding  in  composition  and  aims  to  the  one  gathered  here 
to-day; — a  fact  which  should  lend  encouragement  to  this  body  in 
its  determination  to  work  for  improved  standards  in  this  state. 

It  is  probable  that  no  state  has  been  more  successful  than  New 
York  in  meeting  the  various  problems  involved  in  the  proposition 
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under   discussian.    A  brief  account  of  the  experience  of  a  sister 
state  and  of  the  system  which  has  been  evolved  may  prove  helpful 
in  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

The  system  of  uniform  examinations  as  it  stands  to-day  in  New 
York  is  the  product  of  twenty  years  of  agitation,  education,  and 
evolution.  Prior  to  that  time  there  was  as  little  system  in  the 
licensing  of  teachers  in  that  state  as  exists  in  Connecticut  to-day. 
A  ebief  point  of  difference  then,  as  now,  between  the  states  was 
the  gpreater  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education.  It  has  been  with  that  power  as  a  leverage 
that  the  present  system  has  been  worked  out. 

Going  back,  then,  twenty  years,  we  come  to  a  time  when  the 
county  commissioner  was  a  law  unto  himself  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  examination  and  discussing  of  teachers.     Outside  the  larger 
cities  the  only  teachers  not  looking  to  him  for  a  license  were  the 
graduates  of  the  normal  schools  and  a  few  favored  ones  upon  whom 
the    state   superintendent   had   conferred   a    state   certificate   pro 
catisa  honoris.    The  office  of  school  commissioner  is  elective  and 
political,  and  the  degree  of  professional  spirit  injected  into  it  has 
airways  been  a  variable  quantity.    In  the  good  old  days  many  unfit 
and   not  seldom  illiterate  men  were  found  occupying  the  office, 
examinations  were  often  a  farce,  and  licenses  went  too  often  by 
favor.    It  was  seldom  •  withheld  if  the  relatives  of  the  candidate 
were  prominent  in  politics.     There  is  at  least  one  well  authenti- 
cated instance  of  a  certificate  being  issued  to  a  three-weeks-old 
girl   baby  and  vouching   for   her  moral   character   and  teaching 
ability;   this  was  granted  upon  request  of  the  father,  a  prominent 
politician,  possibly  as  a  test  of  the  commissioner's  party  fealty,  or 
of  the  father's  political  pull. 

The  abuses  of  the  old  system  and  its  inadequacy  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  schools  were  the  subject  of  many  an  earnest  con- 
ference and  of  repeated  heroic  attempts  to  secure  remedial  legisla- 
tion. But  these  failed  year  after  year  because  the  commissioners 
were  too  powerful  politically  and  too  attached  to  the  system  as  it 
stood  to  i)ermit  any  abridgment  of  their  independence. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  old  regime  came  when  a  group 
of  commissioners,  upon  the  invitation  of  Judge  Draper,  then 
occupying  the  office  of  state  superintendent,  consented  to  make  use 
of  uniform  examinations  prepared  in  the  superintendent's  office. 
As  the  use  of  these  was  entirely  voluntary  it  was  several  years,  five 
or  more,  before  they  were  fully  established  throughout  the  state. 
The  general  acceptance  of  the  uniform  examinations  by  the  com- 
missioners and  by  most  of  the  cities  was  the  first  stage  in  a  process 
of  development  which  has  been  continuous  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  year  by  year  raised  the  standard  of  teaching  throughout 
the  state. 


The  scheme  of  certifieation — the  elementary  certificate 

This  corresponds  to  what  is  usually  known  as  a  third  grade  cer- 
tificate. It  requires  no  exi)erience,  is  limited  to  a  particular  school 
of  elementary  grade,  is  issued  for  two  years,  and  is  not  renewable. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  years  the  holder  must  qualify  for  a  higher 
grade  or  find  other  employment.  The  candidate  must  pass  an 
examination  in  arithmetic,  elementary  United  States  history,  with 
civics,  geography,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  drawing,  physi- 
ology, grammar,  and  English  composition.  The  candidate  must  be 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  scholarship  required  represents 
approximately  two  years  in  the  high  school 

The  academic  certificate 

This  corresponds  to  the  usual  second  grade  certificate;  it  requires 
no  experience,  is  limited  to  a  particular  school  of  grade  below 
academic,  is  issued  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  is  not  renewable. 
The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  and  hold  a 
diploma  which  shall  include  the  following  subjects:  English  his- 
tory, American  history  with  civics,  physics,  biology  (including 
physiology),  psychology  and  the  principles  of  education,  or  history 
and  principles  of  education,  advanced  arithmetic  and  drawing. 
Examinations  in  the  professional  subjects  ^re  given  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  examinations  of  the  course  and  are  credited  towards 
graduation. 

Training  class  certificate 

This  is  issued  for  three  years  and  is  renewable.  The  candidate 
must  have  been  in  attendance  in  a  training  class  for  a  school  year 
and  pass  a  special  examination  for  training  classes  in  arithmetic, 
American  history,  with  civics,  drawing,  language,  composition  and 
grammar,  geography,  physiology,  nature  study  and  agriculture, 
reading  school  law,  psychology  and  principles  of  education,  pen- 
manship, school  management,  history  of  education,  and  spelling. 
The  training  class  certificate  is  valid  only  in  elementary  schools 
and  is  the  lowest  grade  of  license  which  is  renewable  upon  any 
terms.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  have  obtained 
their  preparation  in  the  training  class. 

The  first  grade  certificate 

This  is  issued  for  a  term  of  ten  years  and  is  renewable  without 
examination.  It  is  valid  in  any  school.  The  candidate  must  have 
had  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experience  and  must  pass  an 
examination  in  algebra,  bookkeeping,  current  topics  and  physics  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  certificates  of  lower 
grade. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  the  several  forms  of  cer- 
tification just  described,  that  the  lowest  form  runs  for  two  years 
and  must  then  bo  displaced  by  one  of  higher  grade.  The  next 
liig'lier  is  good  for  three  years  and  must  then  be  surrendered  for 
one  of  the  permanent  forms,  either  a  training  class  certificate  or 
one  of  higher  rank. 

Other  forms  of  certificates  of  higher  grade  than  those  described 
are  those  issued  to  graduates  of  city  training  schools,  to  normal 
grraduates,  the  state  certificate  based  upon  examination  in  twenty- 
eig:ht  different  subjects,  academic  and  professional,  certificates 
issued  to  college  graduates  after  two  years  of  successful  experience 
upon  examination  in  professional  subjects,  or  after  a  special  univer- 
sity course  in  pedagogics.  All  these  are  life  certificates  and  valid 
anywhere. 

Training  teachers   to  meet   these  requirements 

To  prepare  teachers  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 
stato  there  are,  first,  the  normal  college,  and  eleven  normal  schools. 
Sach  large  city  maintains  under  state  direction  and  largely  at 
state  expense  a  training  school  for  teachers,  from  which  its  own 
teaching  force  is  largely  drawn.  To  supply  the  needs  of  the  rural 
schools  the  teachers'  training  class  has  been  established.  There 
are  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  of  these  training  classes  distributed 
about  the  state  in  selected  high  schools.  These  classes  are  under 
the  exclusive  charge  of  experienced  teachers  and  devote  the  time 
of  a  school  year  to  professional  work.  Tuition  is  free  to  members 
of  these  classes,  and  for  a  full  class  of  tw^enty-five  the  school  main- 
taining it  may  receive  from  the  state  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  Other  educational  agencies  contributing  to  the  strength  of 
the  teaching  force  of  the  state  are  the  teachers'  institutes,  held 
yearly  for  one  week  in  every  county,  with  compulsory  attendance 
of  teachers,  and  one  or  more  free  summer  schools.  Several  of  the 
universities  maintain  courses  in  pedagogy  under  state  supervision. 

Supervision 

The  one  weakest  place  in  the  New  York  system  of  education  lies 
in  the  supervision  of  the  rural  schools,  which  is  at  the  present 
time  a  practically  negligible  quantity.  The  county  commissioners 
are  charged  with  this  duty,  but  are  neither  physically  nor  pro- 
fessionally equal  to  the  task.  Some  of  them  have  as  many  as  a 
hundred  and  fifty  schools  under  their  jurisdiction. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot  at  the  present  time  looking 
towards  a  complete  re-organization.  The  plan  proposed  would 
divide  the  state  into  supervision  districts  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
schools,  and  provide  for  the  appointment  for  a  term  of  ^ve  years 
of  professionally  qualified  superintendents,  at  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  $1,800,  of  which  $1,500  should  be  paid  by  the  state. 
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Financial  support 

One  of  the  strong  elements  of  the  educational  situation  as  it 
exists  in  New  York  is  the  generous  aid  which  the  schools  receive 
from  the  state  treasury.  On  a  per  capita  basis  Connecticut  pays 
from  the  state  funds  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  cents  for  each  unit 
of  the  population;  New  York  pajnp  almost  exactly  double  that 
amount.  Naturally  the  state  which  pays  the  most  liberally  can  be 
the  most  exacting  in  its  requirements. 

Discussion 

Superintendent  B  W  Tinker  of  Waterbury  said  in  part: 

Mr  Diamond  has  given  us  a  great  many  interesting  facts  about 
our  own  state  and  what  is  being  done  in  those  states  near  us  to 
raise  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  I  was  especially  interested 
in  what  I  know  has  been  accomplished  in  New  York  state  through 
an  organization  similar  to  our  present  association.  It  lends 
encouragement  to  us  that  we  may  here  in  our  own  state  be  able  to 
bring  about  better  conditions. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  this  matter  of  quali- 
fications of  teachers  from  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
salaries  and  tenure.  They  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  one  knows 
hardly  how  to  discuss  one  phase  without  discussing  all.  It  is  use- 
less to  make  our  qualifications  so  high  and  our  salaries  so  low 
that  no  person  of  education  will  take  up  teaching  when  their 
financial  heads  are  liable  to  be  cut  off  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
as  you  all  know  so  constantly  happens. 

We  would  all  agree  that  there  is  a  great  need  in  our  own  state 
that  the  minimum  qualifications  should  be  materially  increased. 
This  would  apply  as  well  to  the  cities  as  to  the  towns.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  in  this  matter  of  minimum  qualifications 
of  teachers  that  the  money  that  is  given  by  the  state  to  the  different 
cities  and  towns  could  be  handled  in  some  way  as  a  kind  of  a  lever 
to  jack  up  the  minimum  qualifications.  If  that  money  were  given 
only  to  communities  that  had  a  high  grade  of  teachers,  it  seems 
to  me  that  would  tend  to  make  all  communities  conform  to  some 
high  standard  fixed  by  the  state  authorities.  Recent  legislation  is 
at  present  doing  much  to  raise  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  movement  is  going  to  take  a 
great  many  years  to  get  it  into  any  condition  that  will  be  at  all 
satisfactory.  I  think  that  school  officials  will  continue  to  hire  poor 
teachers  as  long  as  the  public  are  willing  to  accept  poor  teachers. 
In  most  cities  and  towns  in  Connecticut  I  think  you  will  find  the 
average  individual  feels  that  anyone  can  teach  school.  While  one 
may  be  willing  to  make  conditions  for  teachers  about  to  enter  the 
teaching  force,  I  have  discovered  that  if  he  has  daughters  of  his 
own,  he  will  ^k  quite  a  different  standard. 
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Setter  conditions  will  only  come  after  the  public  feels  the  neces- 
sity  £or  better  teachers.  Much  can  be  accomplished  through  those 
communities  that  set  a  high  standard  to  their  neighbors.  I  find, 
for  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  our  own  city,  that  practically  no 
special  training  beyond  that  of  the  district  school  was  demanded 
until  a  higher  standard  was  established  in  the  city  schools. 

Imniediately  after  the  higher  standard  was  insisted  upon,  the 
outside  districts  began  to  raise  their  standards  with  a  result  that 
the  ^whole  group  of  schools  has  been  affected. 

Tlae  country  boy  is  just  as  valuable  an  asset  to  the  community 
and  it  is  just  as  important  that  he  be  properly  taught  as  a  city 
boy.  Why  under  the  sun  should  he  not  have  as  well  qualified  a 
teacher  as  the  city  boy  ?    I  can't  see  any  reason  why  he  shouldn't. 

X  don't  think  there  has  been  any  great  decrease  in  recent  years 
in  the  number  of  fairly  well  and  poorly  qualified  teachers,  still  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  state  spends  in  the  smaller  towns  is  very 
largely  on  the  increase.  Certainly  teaching  is  a  serious  work.  If 
a  man  has  a  valuable  dog  and  intends  to  use  it  for  hunting  he 
will  put  the  dog  in  the  hands  of  a  trainer,  and  will  pay  him  $10.00 
to  $15.00  a  week  so  he  can  go  out  and  have  some  fun,  but  fre- 
quently the  same  man  would  not  pay  an  equal  amount  to  have  his 
boy  or  girl  properly  taught.  Skilled  horse-trainers  receive  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000  a  year,  and  we  pay  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education  $3,000  per  annum. 

Such  conditions,  which  could  be  multiplied  by  the  hundred,  show 
that  among  the  people  in  general  there  is  a  feeling,  somehow  or 
other,  that  a  boy  or  girl  is  going  to  get  an  education  in  spite  of 
themselves,  and  it  isn't  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  be  under 
the  care  of  specialists. 

If  I  was  a  dictator  and  had  the  authority,  I  should  say  that  the 
permanent  teacher  should  be  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  and  a 
normal  school,  and  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  in 
practice  teaching,  under  skilled  supervision. 

Superintendent  DeWitt  C  Allen  said  in  part: 

In  presenting  my  part  in  this  discussion  I  shall  try  to  show  the 
conditions  in  the  country  towns. 

I  should  like  to  believe  that  a  fixed  standard  of  qualifications  for 
elementary  teachers  could  be  required  in  the  country  towns.  In 
large  towns  to  which  teachers  are  attracted  little  difficulty  would 
be  met  in  establishing  a  high  standard  of  qualifications.  In  small 
towns  where  there  is  supervision  a  low  standard  can  be  required. 
This  is  true  of  the  small  towns  directly  under  the  state  board  of 
education,  which  requires  the  state  statutory  certificate.  In  some 
eases  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  this  low  standard.  Teachers  must 
have  more  than  one  chance  to  pass  all  of  the  subjects. 

In  the  106  towns  of  the  state  where  there  is  no  supervision  a  fixed 
standard  of  qualifications  would  close  many  of  the  schools.    In 
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some  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  refill  them  with  better  teachers 
at  any  price.  In  the  small  towns  it  is  difficult  to  find  teachers  of 
any  standard.  An  application  of  a  standard  necessitates  a  choice. 
There  is  no  choice  of  candidates  in  towns  where  I  am  acquainted. 
There  are  no  applicants.  The  school  official  seeks  the  teacher.  The 
number  of  available  teachers  for  these  schools  grows  smaller  every 
year.  We  all  know  that  this  is  largely  true  of  the  whole  state. 
Mr  Stuart  of  our  teachers'  agency  has  fifty-five  vacancies  to  fill  at 
the  present  time.  What  would  be  the  conditions  under  a  fixeA 
standard  of  qualifications? 

The  boarding  place  question  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  drive  teachers 
to  other  work. 

In  preparing  for  my  part  of  this  discussion  I  have  written  to 
eighty  of  the  school  officials  of  the  smallest  towns  having  no  super- 
vision. Forty-one  of  the  number  have  replied.  Eighty-three  per 
cent  of  these  replies  favor  a  standard  of  qualifications  fixed  by 
the  state.  A  number  favor  the  state  elementary  certificate.  No 
replies  have  been  received  from  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  letters  sent.  We  can  infer  from  the  silent  sixty-nine 
per  cent,  that  the  majority  of  the  small  towns  are  either  not  inter- 
ested or  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of  a  state  standard.  In  fact, 
I  believe,  that  the  results  verify  the  well-known  fact  that  local 
option  is  strong  in  the  small  towns. 

I  believe  that  we  can  improve  the  present  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  the  small  towns  by  other  means  and  to  a  greater  advan- 
tage. We  must  have  higher  salaries,  provide  better  school  build- 
ings and  improve  the  present  teachers  now  in  the  schools.  We  can 
do  this  by  supen'ision.  Since  1903  the  small  supervision  towns 
scattered  throughout  six  of  our  counties  have  increased  in  numb<T 
from  eight  to  twenty.  The  neighboring  towns  see  the  advantages 
of  supervision.  They  sec  that  in  order  to  have  better  schools  there 
must  be  a  person  who  has  the  time  and  skill  to  devote  to  findin? 
teachers  iand  the  time  for  instructing  them.  However,  it  woulci 
be  a  mistake  to  force  the  best  of  sui)ervisors  on  a  town. 

I  believe  that  the  small  towns  at  the  present  time  would  bo 
obliged  to  oppose  legislation  fixing  a  standard  of  qualifications  for 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  They  would  support  legislation 
which  \vould  encourage  and  assist  the  present  teachers.  I  believe 
that  our  schools  are  improving  slowly.  I  believe  that  the  number 
of  the  supervision  towns  will  continue  to  increase,  and  by  increas- 
ing they  will  raise  the  standard  of  the  teachers  of  the  state. 

Superiniendent  William  C  Foote  of  South  Norwall^  said  in  part: 
Since  the  state  annually  raises  and  expends  large  sums  6f  money 
for  the  instruction  of  its  children  in  the  so-called  common  branches 
of  learning,  it  has  a  right  to  demand  that  this  work  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  w^ho  are  skilled.  It  may,  therefore,  set  a  standard.  That 
its  would-be  employes  may  attain  such  a  standard,  the  state  has 
established  institutions  for  training  teachers. 
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Teaching  is  a  profession.  Every  profession  has  its  requirements 
for  admission  thereto.  Lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  must  have  not  only 
scliolarship,  hut  technical  skill  or  training.  So  teaching  requires 
scliolarship  plus  technical  skill, — there  must  be  both  academic  and 
professional  training. 

A  close  relation  exists  between  poor  service  and  low  pay.  Schools 
are  not  well  taught  because  competent  teachers  cannot  be  paid. 
Teaching  is  an  exacting  service.  The  remuneration  accorded  to  a 
Sood  teacher  can  never  be  too  much.  Increase  of  qualification 
should  be  the  basis  of  increase  in  salary. 

The  public  by  concerted  efforts  through  all  lines  of  endeavor, 
civic  organizations,  women's  clubs,  public  addresses,  a  thorough- 
going educational  campaign,  should  be  aroused  to  the  need  of  excel- 
lent schools.  There  should  be  a  public  demand  for  trained  teachers, 
but  the  public  should  realize  that  teachers  should  receive  pay  as  a. 
professional  body. 

ADDRESS 

BY  Edwin  C  Andrews  Superintendent 

Ansonia 

The  right  and  duty  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  to  pass  a  minimum 

salary  law 

The  average  salary  paid  the  women  teachers  of  Coimecticut, 
elementary  and  secondary,  for  the  school  year  ending  July  14,  1906, 
was  $45.83  per  month.  The  average  paid  the  men  for  the  same 
year  was  $103.92  per  month.  (It  is  impossible  to  give  the  average 
salary  per  year  as  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year  varies 
from  thirty-six  to  forty,  according  to  the  vote  of  each  to^vn.  What- 
ever the  number,  the  salary  has  to  last  the  teacher  fifty- two  weeks.) 

At  first  these  figures  seem  encouraging,  but  one  soon  realizes  that 
two  factors  tend  to  raise  these  averages  to  a  plane  far  above  that 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  common  school  teachers  of  the  state. 
If  the  average  paid  the  women  teachers  in  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  counties  were  left  out,  the  average  salary  would  be  less  than 
$40  per  month;  and  if  the  average  paid  men  in  Hartford,  New 
Haven  and  Fairfield  counties  are  left  out,  the  average  will  be  about 
$76.  It  is  the  salaries  paid  the  high  school  teachers  and  also  the 
teachers  in  general  in  the  cities  that  raises  the  average  to  what  is 
considered  by  the  unthinking  to  be  a  "fair  living  salary." 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  there  are  in  Connecticut: 

Forty-four  towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants. 

Forty-three  towns  with  a  population  of  between  1,000  and  2,000 
inhabitants. 

Twenty  towns  with  a  population  of  between  2,000  and  3,000 
inhabitants. 

Twenty  towns  with  a  population  of  between  3,000  and  4,000 
inhabitants. 
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Seven  towns  with  a  population  of  between  4,000  and  5,00Q 
inhabitants. 

Or  134  towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  6,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  forty-four  towns  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  the  average 
salary  paid  the  women  teachers  for  the  school  year  ending  July 
14,  1906,  was  $32.44  per  month,  or,  on  the  basis  of  nine  months  in 
a  school  year,  $291.96.  The  highest  average  paid  by  any  one  of 
these  forty-four  towns  was  $41.52,  and  the  lowest  $21.28.  Only  one 
town  maintained  a  high  school  and  it  engaged  a  man  teacher. 

[It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  town  paying  the  smallest  salary 
was  not  the  smallest  town  in  the  state  in  regard  to  population  by 
three  or  four,  nor  the  smallest  in  regard  to  grand  list  by  fourteen 
or  fifteen.] 

In  the  forty-three  towns  of  between  1,000  and  2,000  inhabitants, 
the  average  paid  the  women  teachers  was  $36.00  per  month  per 
year.  The  highest  average  salary  was  $49.72  per  month  and  the 
lowest  $26.29  x)er  month.  Eleven  of  these  43  towns  maintained  hi^ 
schools. 

In  the  twenty  towns  with  a  population  of  between  2,000  and  3,000 
inhabitants  the  average  salary  paid  the  women  teachers  was  $36.84 
per  month.  The  highest  average  salary  was  $44.96  per  month,  and 
the  lowest  average  salary  $27.60  per  month.  Six  of  these  twenty 
towns  maintained  high  schools. 

In  the  twenty  towns  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  inhabitants  the 
average  salary  paid  to  women  teachers  was  $40.28  per  month.  Six- 
teen of  these  twenty  towns  maintained  high  schools. 

In  the  seven  towns  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  inhabitants  the 
average  salary  paid  to  women  teachers  was  $38.16  'per  month.  Four 
of  these  seven  towns  maintained  high  schools. 

To  recapitulate,  the  average  salary  paid  the  women  teachers  in 
these  134  towns  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  is  $36.88  per  month. 
And  remember  that  this  average  is  increased  by  the  salaries  paid 
the  women  teachers  in  the  thirty-seven  high  schools  in  these  towns. 

The  average  paid  the  women  teachers  in  the  168  towns  of  the 
state,  as  has  been  stated,  was  $45.84  per  month,  and  this  average  is 
increased  by  the  salaries  of  t^e  women  teachers  in  the  seventy-eight 
high  schools  of  the  state. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  average  paid  both  male  and  female  teachers  in  the  coun- 
tries is: 

Great  Britain  (elementary),  $520  per  year. 

Germany,  $358  per  year. 

Austria,  $350  per  year. 

Holland,  $348  per  year. 

United  States  (elementary  and  secondary),  $312.44  per  year. 

France,  $300  per  year. 
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These  figures  do  not  afford  an  accurate  comparison.  In  all  the 
countries  named,  except  the  United  States,  teachers  enjoy  the 
following  special  advantages: 

1  Permanent  tenure  of  office 

2  Old  age  pension 

.    3  Superior  social  standing 

4  One-third  to  one-half  greater  purchasing  iwwer  of  money 

5  Generally,  free  house  rent,  fuel  and  garden  in  addition  to  the 
money  salary 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  are  the  poor^t  of  any  progressive  countries  of  the 
^world. 

If  we  are  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  these  conditions  we  shall  no 
doubt  find  them  chiefly  in  the  higher  standards  of  requirement  that 
are  demanded  and  a  stronger  popular  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
teachers'  services. 

The  Middlesex  county  teachers'  association  of  Massachusetts 
published  a  report  on  the  salary  question  in  October,  1906.  It 
found  that  the  living  exjienses  of  the  teachers  in  twenty-two  towns 
and  cities  in  the  coimty  had  increased  19.3  per  cent,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  salaries  of  these  teachers  had  increased 
10.8  per  cent,  during  that  time,  and  adds,  ''In  view  of  these  facts 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  comi)en8ation  of  teachers  is  painfully 
apparent." 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  of  the 
women  teachers  in  Connecticut  when  we  realize  that  for  the.  seven 
years  ending  July  14,  1906,  the  increase*  in  salary  is  only  3.2  per 
cent.  9  (Year  ending  July  14,  1900,  average  salary  paid  women  is 
$44.40;  year  ending  July  14,  1906,  average  salary  paid  women  is 
$45.83.) 

One  often  hears,  ''It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  teachers  are  under- 
paid." Now,  this  is  not  strictly  true.  I  do  not  doubt  but  many 
of  the  teachers  in  the  state  are  paid  all  they  are  worth.  But  it  is 
a  self-evident  fact  that  the  salaries  paid  are  not  sufficient  to  secure 
first-class  teachers. 

Year  by  year  we  are  requiring  more  and  more  of  the  teachers  in 
way  of  preparation,  both  academic  and  technical;  and  further  we 
are  requiring,  or  trying  to,  professional  study  in  order  iot  advance- 
ment. 

^Again,  the  advancement  in  social  standards  of  living  in  general 
during  recent  years  as  the  natural  result  of  the  great  prosperity 
in  the  business  world  has  operated  to  put  upon  teachers  the  neces- 
sity for  greater  expenditure  in  the  way  of  dress  and  social  require- 
ments. This  comes  about  because,  necessarily,  from  the  social 
sphere  in  which  the  teachers  are  expected  to  move,  and  in  which  they 
should  move,  they  must  be  governed  in  their  expenditure  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  example  of  those  whose  incomes  in  a 
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State  superintendent  Cotton  writes:  "These  are  the  minimum 
salaries  for  country  school  teachers.  The  township  trustees  may 
pay  their  teachers  higher  salaries  if  they  wish,  but  they  cannot  pay 
lower.*' 

Maryland  has  a  law  which  reads:  "No  white  teacher  regularly 
employed  in  a  public  school  having  an  average  attendance  of  fifteen 
pupils  or  more  shall  receive  less  than  $300  per  school  year  (ten 
months)." 

New  Jersey  has  a  law  which  fixes  a  minimum  salary  schedule  for 
each,  class  of  teachers  in  the  state  subject  to  adoption  by  a  refer- 
endiiin  vote  of  the  citizens  in  any  community. 

IS'orth  Carolina :  "The  minimum  salary  paid  to  any  teacher  hold- 
ing a  state  certificate  shall  be  $36  per  month." 

North  Dakota:  "No  teacher  holding  a  second  grade  certificate 
shall  receive  less  than  $45  a  month." 

Ohio:  "No  persons  shall  be  employed  te  teach  in  any  public 
school  in  Ohio  for  less  than  $40  a  month." 

Pennsylvania :  "The  salary  of  teachers  in  districts  receiving  state 
appropriation  shall  not  be  less  than  $50  a  month  when  the  teacher 
holds  a  professional,  permanent  or  normal  school  certificate,  has  had 
two  years'  practice,  and  presents  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  his 
superintendent.  For  all  teachers  holding  certificates  of  less  grade 
the  minimum  salary  shall  be  $40." 

West  Virginia:  "Teachers  having  certificates  of  the  grade  of 
No.  1  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  $35  per  month;  those  holding 
No.  2  grade,  not  less  than  $30  per  month;  those  holding  No.  3 
grade,  not  less  than  $25  per  month." 

The  report  of  the  Maine  teachers'  association  on  salaries,  after 
discussing  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  states:  "It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  state  that,  even  in  so  well  regulatofl  a  law  as  that  of 
supply  and  demand,  there  may  be  conditions  which  will  prevent  an 
absolutely  arbitrary  working." 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Connecticut.  What  is  needed  is  a 
waking  up  to  our  condition.  A  state  that  in  1902  had  450  teachers 
receiving  not  more  than  $250  x>er  year;  435  teachers  receiving 
between  $250  and  $300  per  year;  1,021  teachers  receiving  between 
$350  and  $400  per  year;  or  1,90G  teachers,  or  one-half  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state,  receiving  less  than  $400  per  year,  and  whose 
salaries  to  women  increased  only  3.2  per  cent,  from  1900  te  1906, 
ne<5ds  an  old-fashioned  revival. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  never  work  in  communities 
where  each  member  of  the  school  committee  strives  to  have  a  rela- 
tive  teaching  in  the  local  schools,  where  only  local  teachers  are 
hired,  where  special  preparation  for  teaching  is  not  considered 
necessary,  where  the  people  fail  to  realize  new  ideas  obtain  in 
regard  to  schools  as  well  as  to  farming,  manufacturing  and  business 
in  general. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  the  remedy,  which  is  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion, not  of  the  children  nor  the  teachers,  but  of  the  people  in 
general.  The  present  low  salaries  are  due  largely,  I  think,  to  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large.  The  quickest  and  surest 
way  in  which  to  start  this  campaign  is  the  passing,  or  trying  to, 
of  a  minimum  salary  law,  preceded  by  a  minimum  qualification  la^w, 
and  by  a  law  giving  closer  state  supervision.  I  do  not  think  it 
ideal,  but  it  is  practical. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  state  is  already  aiding  towns  having 
a  grand  list  of  less  than  a  stated  amount,  and  therefore  a  minimum 
salary  established  by  law  is  unnecessary.  Since  this  law  has  been 
in  effect,  it  has  been  found  that  some  towns  have  raised  less  money 
by  taxation  than  previously,  relying  on  the  state  aid  to  help  them 
out. 

At  the  outset  the  minimimi  salary  should  not  be  less  than  WOO 
for  the  school  year,  and  it  should  be  increased  after  two  or  three 
years  of  successful  experience  and  evidence  of  professional  study. 
This,  of  course,  would  affect  the  small  towns,  and  it  is  with  these 
that  this  paper  deals.  The  salaries  in  the  larger  towns  and  in  the 
cities  will  take  care  of  themselves,  for  in  order  to  get  the  successful 
teachers  in  the  smaller  towns  the  larger  towns  will  have  to  pay 
adequate  salaries.  After  the  minimum  salary  law  has  been  in 
effect  for  a  few  years  it  should  be  amended  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  salary.  That  it  is  possible  to  do  this  is  shown  by 
the  action  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  which  raised  the  minimum 
salary  considerably  the  past  winter. 

I  realize  that  to  establish  a  minimum  salary  will  also  mean  the 
passing  of  laws  establishing  minimum  qualifications,  different 
grades  of  certificates,  and  the  reorganizing  to  some  extent  the 
school  system  of  the  state;  but  it  need  not  mean  the  taking  away 
from  any  town  the  control  of  its  schools. 

A  recent  number  of  Public  Opinion  contains  an  article  by  Wolf 
von  Schierbrand  on  American  schools.  I  will  quote  from  this 
article  in  closing: 

"There  must  be  a  thorough  rousing  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
shameful  for  a  wealthy,  prosperous  nation  like  ours  that,  in  this 
matter  of  teachers'  pay,  we  are  outdone  by  much  poorer  nations; 
that  nothing  like  adequate  financial  recompense  is  meted  out  to 
that  large  body  of  men  and  women  who  train  and  develop  our 
youthful  minds;  a  task,  be  it  said,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
important.  Enlightened  public  opinion  must  step  in  to  redress 
this  wrong.  School  boards,  municipal  bodies  everywhere,  the  ser- 
vants and  agents  of  a  public  at  present  unenlightened,  indifferent, 
callous,  grudging,  must  be  compelled  by  the  awakened  national 
conscience  to  provide  more  liberally  for  the  corps  of  teachers  under 
the  financial  control.  Make  the  position  of  the  teacher  more 
worthy  and  better  salaried;  show  more  respect  for  it;  make  it  less 
dependent  on  whims,  crochets  and  humor ;  allow  competent  teachers 
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ing  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  were  compelled  to  si>end 
the  money  for  teachers,  instead  of  using  it  for  other  purposes  it 
would  be  a  great  step  in  advance. 

Mr  George  B  Chandler  of  Rocky  Hill  said: 

I  am  not  a  member  of  your  association,  and  trust  you  will 
pardon  my  presuming  to  enter  this  discussion.  But  I  have  an 
interest  in  the  schools  of  Connecticut — and  I  believe  it  is  a  dis- 
interested one — and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  feel  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  keep  silent  when  I  felt  that  there  was  something  remain- 
ing unsaid  which  ought  to  be  said. 

I   have   heard   this  problem   of   teachers'    salaries    discussed    in 
numerous  conventions  and  associations  for  the  past  dozen  years,  in 
as  many  different  states.     The  great  trouble  with  all  of  these  dis- 
cussions is  that,  to  the  man-on- the-street,  they  seem  to  come  from 
interested  parties.       The  average  citizen  says  to  himself  and  his 
neighbor,  "Those  teachers  are  having  a  meeting  trying  to  get  their 
salaries  raised."    You  get  together  in  a  meeting  made  up  of  your- 
selves,  with   nobody   to  listen   to   you  but  yourselves,   and    quote 
statistics  and  discuss  remedies.     In  the  very  able  paper  which  has 
just  been  read  by  superintendent  Andrews  the  vital  point,  the  crux 
of  the  matter,  has  been  touched  upon.     That  is  public  sentiment 
But  no  discussion  that  I  ever  have  happened  to  hear  has  gone  far 
enough.      Nobody  ever  has  proposed  a  systematic  plan   whereby 
public  sentiment  can  be  aroused  and  brought  to  bear. 

What  the  teachers  need  to  do  is  to  get  some  apparently  dis- 
interested organizations  and  agencies  to  take  hold  of  the  problem, — 
the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  women's  clubs,  the  motherhood  clubs,  and 
the  various  civic  and  business  men's  organizations.  Put  your  fact^ 
before  them  in  a  tangible  form.  The  facts  just  given  by  sujHjrin- 
tendent  Andrews  should  be  before  every  minister,  every  editor,  and 
be  exploited  before  organized  bodies  of  men.  Do  this,  and  you 
will  come  to  your  school  boards,  and  to  the  state  legislature,  with 
a  backing, — and  a  disinterested  one.  Establish  a  state- wide  propa- 
ganda ;  do  it  systematically  and  persistently,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  leaven  will  work  and  you  will  get  the  results  you  are  looking 
for. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been  spoken  of.     That  will 
not  regulate  it.     We  have  seen  the  supply  of  teachers  constantly 
decreasing  in  the  past  two  or  three   years,  but   wages   have  not 
responded.     The   law   of    supply    and    demand   has    broken  domi. 
Habit,  custom,  public  inertia — all  of  these  elements  enter  in  to 
prevent  its  free  operation.     liCgislation  will  do  something;   super- 
vision will  do  something.     But  all  of  these  means  rest  upon  public 
sentiment.     That  is  the  fire  under  the  boilers.     The  trouble  is  that 
the  public  does  not  know  that,  measured  by  their  purchasing  power, 
the  wages  of  their  teachers  have  been  reduced   during  the  past 
decade.     See  that  they  do  know  it,  and  you  will  feel  the  uplift, 
almost  immediately.     In  this,  I  believe,  rests  the  solution  of  the 
salary  problem. 
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ADDRESS 

BY  Fred  A  Verplanck  Superintendent 

Ninth  district  South  Manchester 

The  necessary  legislation 

« 

TtG  suggestions  that  I  shall  venture  to  make  in  regard  to  legis- 
la.t.ion  which  shall  be  helpful  to  the  schools  of  this  state  are  not 
altogether  new  and  will  be  stated  only  in  very  general  terras.  More- 
over, they  can  only  become  of  value  when  they  have  been  discussed 
by  this  or  similar  bodies  of  teachers  and  have  had  that  thorough 
piriining  and  amending  which  always  accompanies  the  passage  of 
any  legislative  enactment. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  state  most  emphatically  my  belief  in  a 
p-rinciple   upon    which,   I   think,    the   discussion   of   the    morning 
depends,  a  principle  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.    It  is 
this.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  give  to  every  child  within  its 
borders  equal  educational  advantages.     A  foreign  student  of  the 
educational  machinery  of  this  state,  who  obtained  his  information 
from  the  statute  books  only  and  who  did  not  tfike  the  trouble  to 
investigate  for  himself  in  various  localities  in  the   state,  would 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  children  of  the  state  had  equal 
educational  advantages.     But,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  con- 
ditions that  it  is  supposed  that  the  law  would  produce  and  the 
conditions  which  actually  exist  under  the  law,  are  far  apart.     Take, 
for  instance,  the  one  matter  of  school  equipment.     It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  one-roomed  school-house  situated  on  some  desolate  hillside 
with  its  meagre  equipment  of  a  box  of  crayon  and  a  box  stove, 
with  its  miscellaneous  assortment  of  text-books  which  a  generation 
of  older  brothers  and  sisters  have  accumulated,  to  the  cozy  room 
of  some  city  school  with  its  adequate  system  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion, with  its  hygienic  seats  and  desks,  and  its  generous  assortment 
of  school  supplies  which  the  free  text-book  system  has  made  pos- 
sible and  which  skilled  supervisors  and  special  teachers  demand 
for  their  work.      In  the  first  school,  we  may  find  an  underpaid, 
inexx)erienced  girl  with  perhaps  only  an  elementary  school  education 
obtained  in  the  very  room  in  which  she  is  attempting  to  teach — ^no 
one  at  hand  of  whom  she  may  ask  a  question  or  to  whom  she  may  » 
go  in  her  perplexity  for  a  word  of  advice  or  sympathy.    In  the 
other  school,  we  may  find  a  woman  of  maturity  with  several  years 
of  experience  in  good  schools  added  to  the  training  of  a  good  normal 
school  with  perhaps  a  full  college  course  as  a  background  of  aca- 
demic work, — a  woman  who  is  always  supported  by  a  good  principal 
and  whose  work  is  sympathetically  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by 
a  competent  supervisor.     The  first  school — and  they  are  not  rare 
in  Connecticut  to-day — ^may  barely  save  pupils  from  being  classed 
by  the  census  taker  in  the  column  of  illiteracy.     The  second  school 
sends  out  boys  and  girls  who  have  had  eight  years  of  good  training 


in  tbe  work  of  the  demenUzr  enrncuhiiii,  who  have  beesn  taught 
to  think  and  reason  comcHj,  who  are  aonnd  physically,  who  have 
a  Urge  fond  of  inf onnation,  who  have  many  interests,  who   are 
ready  to  begin  to  take  th^  place  in  the  world  and  to  become  in 
the  fuUneas  of  time  happy,  useful,  upright  citizens.    We  are  not 
giring  all  the  children  of  the  state  equal  educational  advantages. 
5)oo]e  one  will  argue  that  we  never  shalL    I  think  that  he  is  right 
But   the  difference  between   the  training  that   our  children    are 
receiving  in  our  good  schools  and  the  training  that  our  children 
are  receiving  in  our  poor  schools  is  too  mari^ed  and  too  wide  for 
us  to  rest  complacently  on  a  specious  argument  of  the  impossibility 
of  producing  equality.    It  is  time  we  were  hard  at  work  closing 
up  the  gap.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  legislation  needed  is  that 
which  shall  help  to  carry  out  the  principle  underlying  the  existing 
laws  and  which  shall  make  the  existing  laws  more  effective.    The 
present  laws  make  good  schools  in  certain  localities.    We  need  the 
supplementary  legislation  which  shall  make  good  schools  in  every 
locality  in  the  state. 

I  am -asked  to  suggest  the  legislation  necessary  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools.  I 
am  in  a  position  to  know  the  kind  of  teachers  which  the  superin- 
tendents of  this  state  and  adjoining  states  are  demanding  for  their 
school  work.  This  is  the  minimum  requirement  which  satisfies 
the  superintendent  who  must  take  young  teachers  and  who  has 
money  to  spend.  The  young  woman  must  have  good  presence  and 
good  moral  character.  She  must  have  at  least  a  high  school  edu- 
cation and  must  have  had  the  training  of  a  good  normal  school. 
This  is  what  our  best  conmiunities  are  demanding  from  those 
teachers  who  are  beginning  their  work  and  for  this  they  are  willing 
to  pay.  This  standard  is  not  set  on  accoimt  of  a  fear  of  the  law 
or  because  of  any  desire  to  be  well  within  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  but  because  school  men  and  school  boards  find  that  satisfac- 
tory school  work  can  not  be  done  with  teachers  of  a  lower  grade. 

Each  of  you  is  familiar  with  the  legal  requirements  for  teachers 
in  this  state.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  rehearsing  them.  Sufficient 
to  say,  that  they  are  moral  and  academic  only.  A  teacher  may 
have  had  experience  in  teaching  or  she  may  not  have  had  exper- 
ience in  teaching.  She  may  have  had  professional  training  or  she 
may  not  have  had  professional  training.  In  either  event  she  may 
be  legally  employed  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  The  fact 
that  the  state  has  established  four  normal  schools  from  which 
some  two  hundred  young  women  are  graduated  each  year  to  teach 
in  this  and  adjoining  states,  would  indicate  that  the  state  is  com- 
mitted to  professional  training,  even  if  it  does  not  demand  it. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  scores  of  teachers  with  neither  experience 
nor  professional  training  went  to  work  in  the  schools  of  this  state 
last  September. 
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THe  existing  law,  then,  requires  certain  moral  and  academic 
qualifications  for  teachers,  recognizes  that  certain  professional 
qualifications  are  deeirable  and  assists  in  furnishing  them  to  as 
many  young  women  as  can  be  persuaded  to  attend  the  normal 
scHools.  The  matter  of  professional  training  for  teachers  can  no 
longer  be  safely  left  in  its  present  haphazard  condition.  We 
should  begin  at  once  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  compulsory  certi- 
ficates, the  most  elementary  of  which  should  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  at  least  some  academic  knowledge  of  schoolroom  methods, 
school  administration,  and  the  history  of  education,  to  be  used  as 
a  foundation  upon  which  an  adequate  professional  qualification 
can  be  built  as  improved  conditions  make  it  i)ossibla 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  may  stop  to  inquire  how 
the  present  law  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  is  carried 
out.     Whether  the  present  law  is  efficient  or  not  depends  upon  the 
local  school  board.    If  good  teachers  are  elected  to  fill  the  vacant 
places  in  the  schools,  the  credit  is  due  the  school  board.     If  ineffi- 
cient teachers  fill  the  positions,  the  fault  rests  with  the  school 
board.     Moreover,  the  work  of  the  school  board  can  not  be  or  is 
not  reviewed  by  any  higher  body,  unless  you  consider  the  whole 
body  of  voters  a  higher  body  who  can  gradually  elect  a  new  board 
lon^  after  the  inefficient  teachers  have  done  their  worst  and  gone 
their  way.     That  is,  there  is  no  immediate  and  efficient  check  on 
the  woik  of  a  venal  or  inefficient  school  board. 

Something  should  be  said  in  defence  of  certain  school  boards. 
There  are  dozens  of  towns  in  this  state  in  which  the  teacher  is  hired 
by  a  committee-man  and  her  qualifications  are  passed  upon  by  the 
school   board, — a   division  of   authority   and   resiwnsibility  which 
many  times  makes  for  poor  schools, — a  relic  of  the  days  when  local 
self-government  was  more  efficient  than  it  is  to-day.    There  are 
towns  in  which  the  school  board  demands  of  each  teacher  that  she 
present  for  their  inspection  both   a  high   school  diploma  and  a 
normal  school  diploma.     This  last  carries  with  it,  of  course,  the 
elementary  state  certificate.    If  these  are  satisfactory  and  investi- 
gation shows  a  satisfactory  character  and  that  presence  and  car- 
riage which  means  executive  ability  and  leadership,  the  candidate 
is  accepted.    Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  fully  complied  with.    There  are  other 
school  boards  which  hold  written  examinations  often  lasting  an 
entire  day.     The  results  are  carefully  marked,  and  as  the  results 
fall  above  or  below  a  certain  arbitrarily  fixed  standard  the  candi- 
date may  be  accepted  or  rejected.     In  such  cases  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  letter  of  the  law  is  fulfilled.    But  it  is  quite  easy 
to  see,  that  unless  those  who  hold  the  examinations  have  some 
opportunity  to  test  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  candidate, 
teachers  may  be  selected  who  may  do  but  indifferent  school  work. 
Again,  it  often  hapx)ens  that  no  examination  is  given  nor  is  there 
any   attempt  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has   either  the 
academic  or  the  professional  qualifications  to  teach  a  good  school. 
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great  many  cases  are  not  only  more  generous  but  also  respond  more 
quickly  to  more  prosperous  conditions." 

I  have  already  quoted  from  the  excellent  pei)ort  of  the  Middlesex 
county  teachers'  association.  The  following  from  that  report  on 
the  relation  of  salaries  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  corps  is 
apropos. 

"Owing  to  the  increasing  opportunities  for  women  to  earn  in 
other  lines  of  effort  as  much  if  not  more  with  less  expenditure  of 
energy  than  they  can  in  teaching,  there  is  grave  danger  that  ulti- 
mately the  character  of  the  teaching  force  in  our  schools  will  suffer 
unless  a  higher  standard  of  salaries  can  Jje  secured  for  teachers. 

"IjOW  salaries  for  teachers,  if  maintained  in  the  face  of  general 
prosperity  in  the  business  world,  mean  certain  inevitable  results: 

"First — Although  school  boards  may  require  complete  profes- 
sional training  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  employ,  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  take  up  the  work  of  teaching  will  gradually 
deteriorate  because  many  of  the  brightest  and  strongest  personali- 
ties will  prefer  other  fields  of  labor  in  which  the  remuneration  is 
greater. 

"Already  complaint  is  being  made  quite  generally  that  it  h 
becoming  increasingly  more  difficult  to  secure  the  type  of  teacher 
wanted  for  the  average  salary  paid. 

"Second — Low  salaries  mean  shorter  i)eriods  of  service  by  first- 
class  teachers. 

"Third — A  prevailing  low  rate  of  wage  means  less  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  and  less  opportunity  for  professional  growth 
while  in  service,  a  fact  that  operates  distinctly  against  the  best 
results  in  our  schools. 

"A  reasonably  high  standard  of  salaries,  therefore,  is  even  more 
important  to  the  public  than  it  is  to  teachers  themselves." 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
a  minimum  salary  fixed  by  law.     State  superintendent  Morrison 
of  New  Hampshire  says  that  such  a  law  will  not  bring  better  teach- 
ers, as  the  question  is  simply  an  economic  one,  and  is  based  on  tlie 
.law  of  supply  and  demand. 

State  superintendent  Draper  of  New  York  questions  "the  advisa- 
bility of  the  state  laws  fixing  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  because 
they  clearly  develop  some  popular  disposition  to  think  that  the  sum 
named  was  sufficient  compensation  for  all  teachers  doing  the  same 
general  work." 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  eight  states  which  have  such  a  law. 

Indiana  has  a  law  which  states : 

Teachers  in  Class  "A"  teaching  their  first  term  receive  from 
$45,675  to  $53.55  per  month. 

Class  "B,"  those  with  one  or  more  years'  experience,  $57.96  to 
$64.26. 

Class  "C,"  those  with  three  or  more  years'  experience,  $71,295  to 
$74.97,  depending  on  scholarship. 
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State  superintendent  Cotton  writes:  "These  are  the  minimum 
salaries  for  country  school  teachers.  The  township  trustees  may 
pay  their  teachers  higher  salaries  if  they  wish,  but  they  cannot  pay 

lower 

Maryland  has  a  law  which  reads:  "No  white  teacher  regularly 
employed  in  a  public  school  having  an  average  attendance  of  fifteen 
pupils   or  more  shall  receive  less  than  $300  per  school  year  (ten 

months) ." 

New  Jersey  has  a  law  which  fixes  a  minimum  salary  schedule  for 
each  class  of  teachers  in  the  state  subject  to  adoption  by  a  refer- 
endum vote  of  the  citizens  in  any  community. 

North  Carolina :  "The  minimum  salary  paid  to  any  teacher  hold- 
ing a  state  certificate  shall  be  $36  per  month." 

North  Dakota:  "No  teacher  holding  a  second  grade  certificate 
shall  receive  less  than  $45  a  month." 

Ohio:  "No  persons  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  any  public 
school  in  Ohio  for  less  than  $40  a  month." 

Pennsylvania :  "The  salary  of  teachers  m  districts  receiving  state 
appropriation  shall  not  be  less  than  $50  a  month  when  the  teacher 
liolds  a  professional,  permanent  or  normal  school  certificate,  has  had 
two  years'  practice,  and  presents  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  his 
superintendent.     For  all  teachers  ^holding  certificates  of  less  grade 
tlie  minimum  salary  shall  be  $40." 

West  Virginia :  "Teachers  having  certificates  of  the  grade  of 
No  1  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  $35  per  month ;  tb36e  h.>Idiiig 
No.  2  grade,  not  less  than  $30  per  month;  those  holdi:-  Xo.  3 
grade,  not  loss  than  $25  per  month." 

The  report  of  the  Maine  teachers    association  on  salaries,  iney 
discussing  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  states:  "It  is.  k-^._ 
necessary  to  state  that,  even  in  so  well  regulated  a  law  as  ^hx  l^ 
supply  and  demand,  there  may  be  conditions  which  will  p.-,-^^,  ^ 
absolutely  arbitrary  working." 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  m  Connecticut.  \\h&t  is  j^^-  -^ 
waking  up  to  our  condition.  A  state  that  m  1002  had^.:.  >:.^ 
receiving  not  more  than  $250  Per  year;  435  te^che,  ^\  :, 
between  $250  and  $300  per  year ;  1,021  teachers  rec^irh..  ,^^:Z 
$350  and  $400  per  year;  or  l'»^«  /^^^^rs.  or  one-b-  -  -7 
teachers  of  the  state,  receiving  less  than  $400  per  year.  ^.  ,,  ^^ 
salaries  to  women  increased  only  3.2  per  cent,  from  1>.  :  -^  ^ 
needs  an  old-fashioned  revival. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  never  work  m  .^-, 
where  each  member  of  the  school  committee  strive, :-  .r* .  ^:~  ^ 
tive   teaching   in  the  local  schools,  where  onl.v  l^  .^^.    ^       ■ ' 
hired,    where   special  preparation   for  teaching  i,  ^_7    '    -' 
necessary,   where  the  people  J^^V^^^^alize  ne^  :^     I    ;  " 
regard  to  schools  as  well  as  to  farming,  manufacr,^.  ^         -_  j; 
in  general. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  the  remedy,  which  is  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion, not  of  the  children  nor  the  teachers,  but  of  the  people  in 
general.  The  present  low  salaries  are  due  largely,  I  think,  to  igrno- 
ranee  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large.  The  quickest  and  surest 
way  in  which  to  start  this  campaign  is  the  passing,  or  trying  to, 
of  a  minimum  salary  law,  preceded  by  a  minimxmi  qualification  law, 
and  by  a  law  giving  closer  state  supervision.  I  do  not  think  it 
ideal,  but  it  is  practical. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  state  is  already  aiding  towns  having 
a  grand  list  of  less  than  a  stated  amount,  and  therefore  a  minimum 
salary  established  by  law  is  unnecessary.  Since  this  law  has  been 
in  effect,  it  has  been  found  that  some  towns  have  raised  less  money 
by  taxation  than  previously,  relying  on  the  state  aid  to  help  them 
out. 

At  the  outset  the  minimum  salary  should  not  be  lees  than  $400 
for  the  school  year,  and  it  should  be  increased  after  two  or  three 
years  of  successful  experience  and  evidence  of  professional  study. 
This,  of  course,  would  affect  the  small  towns,  and  it  is  with  these 
that  this  paper  deals.  The  salaries  in  the  larger  towns  and  in  the 
cities  will  take  care  of  themselves,  for  in  order  to  get  the  successful 
teachers  in  the  smaller  towns  the  larger  towns  will  have  to  pay 
adequate  salaries.  After  the  minimum  salary  law  has  heeai  in 
effect  for  a  few  years  it  should  be  amended  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  salary.  That  it  is  possible  to  do  this  is  shown  by 
the  action  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  which  raised  the  minimum 
salary  considerably  the  past  winter. 

I  realize  that  to  establish  a  minimum  salary  will  also  mean  the 
passing  of  laws  establishing  minimum  qualifications,  different 
grades  of  certificates,  and  the  reorganizing  to  some  extent  the 
school  system  of  the  state;  but  it  need  not  mean  the  taking  away 
from  any  town  the  control  of  its  schools. 

A  recent  number  of  Public  Opinion  contains  an  article  by  Wolf 
von  Schierbrand  on  American  schools.  I  will  quote  from  this 
article  in  closing: 

"There  must  be  a  thorough  rousing  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
shameful  for  a  wealthy,  prosperous  nation  like  ours  that,  in  this 
matter  of  teachers'  pay,  we  are  outdone  by  much  poorer  nations; 
that  nothing  like  adequate  financial  recompense  is  meted  out  to 
that  large  body  of  men  and  women  who  train  and  develop  our 
youthful  minds;  a  task,  be  it  said,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
important  Enlightened  public  opinion  must  step  in  to  redress 
this  wrong.  School  boards,  municipal  bodies  everywhere,  the  ser- 
vants and  agents  of  a  public  at  present  unenlightened,  indifferent, 
callous,  grudging,  must  be  compelled  by  the  awakened  nations] 
conscience  to  provide  more  liberally  for  the  corps  of  teachers  under 
the  financial  control.  Make  the  position  of  the  teacher  more 
worthy  and  better  salaried;  show  more  respect  for  it;  make  it  less 
dependent  on  whims,  crochets  and  humor ;  allow  competent  teachers 
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more  latitude  in  dealing  with  their  pupils ;  make  promotion  depend 
solely  on  efficiency  and  less  on  favoritism;  elevate  teaching  to  the 
rank  of  a  real  profession  and  withdraw  the  arbitrary  right  of  school 
boards  of  dismissal,  except  for  a  good  cause  shown — and  the  results 
will  soon  be  seen  in  the  distinct  raising  of  the  tone  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools,  high  and  low.  Poorly  paid  work  is  never  well  done — 
this  much  is  certain;  and  the  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  youth- 
ful mind  is  as  worthy  of  his  hire  as  is  any  other  kind  of  laborer." 

DiscusHon 

Superintendent  Clarence  H  Woolsey  of  Middletown  said  in  part: 

Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  This  subject  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly threshed  out  this  morning  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  to  say.  Last  summer  when  I  got  the  announcement  that  this 
last  year's  session  of  the  Yale  Summer  School  was  to  be  the  last, 
I  was  sorry  that  the  school  stopped,  but  I  was  not  particularly 
sorry  for  the  reason  that  it  did  stop.  I  cannot  blame  the  teachers 
of  Connecticut  for  not  spending  their  money  to  go  to  a  summer 
school;  in  the  first  place  only  some  of  those  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  state  have  any  money  left  for  that  purpose,  in  the  second 
place  what  is  there  in  it?  There  is  nothing  except  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  do  your  work  better.  Who  cares  but  the  teacher 
whether  it's  done  better  or  not?  Will  they  receive  more  pay  for 
doing  their  work  better?  The  answer,  generally  speaking,  is  "No." 
I  think  the  teachers  of  this  state  took  things  into  their  hands  pretty 
strongly  when  they  said,  "We  will  not  go  to  your  summer  school; 
we  cannot  afford  to  go,  with  a  salary  of  $7  or  $8,  or  even  $10  a 
week."  There  are  teachers  in  Meriden,  Middletown,  and  many 
other  cities  in  this  state  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  any  summer 
school. 

The  greatest  obstacle  that  stands  in  our  way  of  getting  what  we 
want  regarding  increases  of  salaries  for  our  teachers  is  community 
sentiment.  Unless  the  community  thinks  the  teachers  are  not  worth 
more  their  pay  will  not  be  increased.  That  is  the  place  to  begin. 
The  majority  of  the  business  men  in  any  community  are  not  even 
high  school  graduates;  many  of  them  think  it's  not  worth  while 
for  their  children  to  continue  in  school  much  past  the  period  when 
they  are  able  to  earn  something.  Many  of  them  say,  "I  never  went 
much  to  school,  and  I  am  getting  along  first  rate."  No  amount  of 
persuasion  or  argument  can  get  them  to  take  any  other  view  of  the 
matter. 

On  the  subject  of  a  better  salary  with  a  minimimi  qualification 
I  wish  to  make  this  suggestion :  If  a  law  was  passed  that  the  state 
should  give  a  graded  increase  of  salary  for  a  graded  increase  of 
qualification,  I  think  the  various  communities  that  would  be  affected 
by  this  law  would  soon  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  and  if 
the  communities  who  need  state  aid  were  held  to  a  strict  account- 
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ing  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  were  compelled  to  spend 
the  money  for  teachers,  instead  of  using  it  for  other  purposes  h 
would  be  a  great  step  in  advance. 

Mr  George  B  Chandler  of  Rocky  Hill  said: 

I  am  not  a  member  of  your  association,  and  trust  you  -will 
pardon  my  presuming  to  enter  this  discussion.  But  I  have  an 
interest  in  the  schools  of  Connecticut — and  I  believe  it  is  a  dis- 
interested one — and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  feel  that  it  Tras 
my  duty  to  keep  silent  when  I  felt  that  there  was  something  remain- 
ing unsaid  which  ought  to  be  said. 

I   have   heard   this  problem   of   teachers'    salaries    discussed     in 
numerous  conventions  and  associations  for  the  past  dozen  years,  in 
as  many  different  states.     The  great  trouble  with  all  of  these  dis- 
cussions is  that,  to  the  man-on- the-s tree t,  they  seem  to  come  from 
interested  parties.       The  average  citizen  says  to  himself  and    his 
neighbor,  "Those  teachers  are  having  a  meeting  trying  to  get  their 
salaries  raised."     You  get  together  in  a  meeting  made  up  of  your- 
selves,  with  nobody   to   listen  to   you   but  yourselves,   and   quote 
statistics  and  discuss  remedies.     In  the  very  able  paper  which  has 
just  been  read  by  superintendent  Andrews  the  vital  point,  the  cms 
of  the  matter,  has  been  touched  upon.     That  is  public  sentiment. 
But  no  discussion  that  I  ever  have  happened  to  hear  has  gone  far 
enough.      Nobody  ever  has  proposed  a  systematic  plan  whereby 
public  sentiment  can  be  aroused  and  brought  to  bear. 

What  the  teachers  need  to  do  is  to  get  some  apparently  di.*?- 
interested  organizations  and  agencies  to  take  hold  of  the  problem, — 
the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  women's  clubs,  the  motherhood  clubs,  and 
the  various  civic  and  business  men's  organizations.  Put  your  facts 
before  them  in  a  tangible  form.  The  facts  just  given  by  superin- 
tendent Andrews  should  be  before  every  minister,  every  editor,  and 
be  exploited  before  organized  bodies  of  men.  Do  this,  and  you 
will  come  to  your  school  boards,  and  to  the  state  legislature,  with 
a  backing, — and  a  disinterested  one.  Establish  a  state- wide  propa- 
ganda ;  do  it  systematically  and  persistently,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  leaven  will  work  and  you  will  get  the  results  you  are  looking 
for. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been  spoken  of.  That  will 
not  regulate  it.  We  have  seen  the  supply  of  teachers  constantly 
decreasing  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  wages  have  not 
responded.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  broken  down. 
Habit,  custom,  public  inertia — all  of  these  elements  enter  in  to 
prevent  its  free  operation.  legislation  will  do  something;  super- 
vision will  do  something.  But  all  of  these  means  rest  upon  public 
sentiment.  That  is  the  fire  under  the  boilers.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  public  does  not  know  that,  measured  by  their  purchasing  jwwer, 
the  wages  of  their  teachers  have  been  reduced  during  the  past 
decade.  See  that  they  do  know  it,  and  you  will  feel  the  uplift, 
almost  immediately.  In  this,  I  believe,  rests  the  solution  of  the 
salary  problem. 
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ADDKESS 

BY  Fred  A  Verplanck  Superintendent 

Ninth  district  South  Manchester 

The  necessary  legislation 

* 

The  suggestions  that  I  shall  venture  to  make  in  regard  to  legis- 
latioxL  which  shall  be  helpful  to  the  schools  of  this  state  are  not 
altogether  new  and  will  be  stated  only  in  very  general  terras.  More- 
over, they  can  only  become  of  value  when  they  have  been  discussed 
by  tHis  or  similar  bodies  of  teachers  and  have  had  that  thorough 
pruning  and  amending  which  always  accompanies  the  passage  of 
any  legislative  enactment. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  state  most  emphatically  my  belief  in  a 
pTinciple   upon   which,   I   think,    the   discussion   of   the    morning 
depends,  a  principle  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.     It  is 
this.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  give  to  every  child  within  its 
borders  equal  educational  advantages.     A  foreign  student  of  the 
educational  machinery  of  this  state,  who  obtained  his  information 
from  the  statute  books  only  and  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
investigate  for  himself  in  various  localities  in  the   state,  would 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  children  of  the  state  had  equal 
educational  advantages.    But,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  con- 
ditions that  it  is  supposed  that  the  law  would  produce  and  the 
conditions  which  actually  exist  under  the  law,  are  far  apart.     Take, 
for  instance,  the  one  matter  of  school  equipment.     It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  one-roomed  school-house  situated  on  some  desolate  hillside 
with  its  meagre  equipment  of  a  box  of  crayon  and  a  box  stove, 
with  its  miscellaneous  assortment  of  text-books  which  a  generation 
of  older  brothers  and  sisters  have  accumulated,  to  the  cozy  room 
of  some  city  school  with  its  adequate  system  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion, with  its  hygienic  seats  and  desks,  and  its  generous  assortment 
of  school  supplies  which  the  free  text-book  system  has  made  pos- 
sible and  which  skilled  supervisors  and  special  teachers  demand 
for  their  work.      In  the  first  school,  we  may  find  an  underpaid, 
inexperienced  girl  with  perhaps  only  an  elementary  school  education 
obtained  in  the  very  room  in  which  she  is  attempting  to  teach — ^no 
one  at  hand  of  whom  she  may  ask  a  question  or  to  whom  she  may  . 
go  in  her  perplexity  for  a  word  of  advice  or  sympathy.     In  the 
other  school,  we  may  find  a  woman  of  maturity  with  several  years 
of  experience  in  good  schools  added  to  the  training  of  a  good  normal 
school  with  perhaps  a  full  college  course  as  a  background  of  aca- 
demic work,— a  woman  who  is  always  supported  by  a  good  principal 
and  whose  work  is  sympathetically  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by 
a  competent  supervisor.     The  first  school — and  they  are  not  rare 
in  Connecticut  to-day — ^may  barely  save  pupils  from  being  classed 
by  the  census  taker  in  the  column  of  illiteracy.     The  second  school 
sends  out  boys  and  girls  who  have  had  eight  years  of  good  training 
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great  many  cases  are  not  only  more  generous  but  also  respond  more 
quickly  to  more  prosperous  conditions." 

I  have  already  quoted  from  the  excellent  report  of  the  Middlesex 
county  teachers*  association.  The  following  from  that  report  on 
the  relation  of  salaries  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  corps  is 
apropos. 

"Owing  to  the  increasing  opportunities  for  women  to  earn  in 
other  lines  of  effort  as  much  if  not  more  with  less  expenditure  of 
energy  than  they  can  in  teaching,  there  is  grave  danger  that  ulti- 
mately the  character  of  the  teaching  force  in  our  schools  will  suffer 
unless  a  higher  standard  of  salaries  can  Jbe  secured  for  teachers. 

"Low  salaries  for  teachers,  if  maintained  in  the  face  of  general 
prosperity  in  the  business  world,  mean  certain  inevitable  results: 

"First — Although  school  boards  may  require  complete  profes- 
sional training  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  employ,  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  take  up  the  work  of  teaching  will  gradually 
deteriorate  because  many  of  the  brightest  and  strongest  personali- 
ties will  prefer  other  fields  of  labor  in  which  the  remuneration  is 
greater. 

"Already  complaint  is  being  made  quite  generally  that  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  more  difficult  to  secure  the  type  of  teacher 
wanted  for  the  average  salary  paid. 

"Second — Low  salaries  mean  shorter  periods  of  service  by  first- 
class  teachers. 

"Third — A  prevailing  low  rate  of  wage  means  less  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  and  less  opportunity  for  professional  growth 
while  in  service,  a  fact  that  operates  distinctly  against  the  best 
results  in  our  schools. 

"A  reasonably  high  standard  of  salaries,  therefore,  is  even  more 
important  to  the  public  than  it  is  to  teachers  themselves." 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
a  minimum  salary  fixed  by  law.     State  sui>erintendent  Morrison 
of  New  Hampshire  says  that  such  a  law  will  not  bring  better  teach- 
ers, as  the  question  is  simply  an  economic  one,  and  is  based  on  tiie 
.  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

State  superintendent  Draper  of  New  York  questions  "the  advisa- 
bility of  the  state  laws  fixing  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  because 
they  clearly  develop  some  popular  disposition  to  think  that  the  suni 
name<l  was  sufficient  compensation  for  all  teachers  doing  the  same 
general  work." 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  eight  states  which  have  such  a  law. 

Indiana  has  a  law  which  states : 

Teachers  in  Class  "A"  teaching  their  first  term  receive  from 
$45.G75  to  $53.55  per  month. 

Class  "B,"  those  with  one  or  more  years'  experience,  $57.96  to 
$64.26. 

Class  "C,"  those  with  three  or  more  years'  experience,  $71,295  to 
$74.97,  dei)ending  on  scholarship. 
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State  superintendent  Cotton  writes:  "These  are  the  minimum 
salaries  for  country  school  teachers.  The  township  trustees  may 
pay  their  teachers  higher  salaries  if  they  wish,  but  they  cannot  pay 
lower." 

Maryland  has  a  law  which  reads:  "No  white  teacher  regularly 
employed  in  a  public  school  having  an  average  attendance  of  fifteen 
pupils  or  more  shall  receive  less  than  $300  per  school  year  (ten 
months) ." 

IS^ew  Jersey  has  a  law  which  fixes  a  minimum  salary  schedule  for 
c^acli  class  of  teachers  in  the  state  subject  to  adoption  by  a  refer- 
endum vote  of  the  citizens  in  any  conmiunity. 

^orth  Carolina :  "The  minimum  salary  paid  to  any  teacher  hold- 
ing a  state  certificate  shall  be  $36  per  month." 

North  Dakota:  "No  teacher  holding  a  second  grade  certificate 
shall  receive  less  than  $45  a  month." 

Ohio:  "No  jjersons  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  any  public 
school  in  Ohio  for  less  than  $40  a  month." 

Pennsylvania :  "The  salary  of  teachers  in  districts  receiving  state 
appropriation  shall  not  be  less  than  $50  a  month  when  the  teacher 
holds  a  professional,  permanent  or  normal  school  certificate,  has  had 
two  years'  practice,  and  presents  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  his 
superintendent.  For  all  teachers  holding  certificates  of  less  grade 
the  minimum  salary  shall  be  $40." 

West  Virginia:  "Teachers  having  certificates  of  the  grade  of 
No.  1  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  $35  per  month;  those  holding 
No.  2  grade,  not  less  than  $30  per  month;  those  holding  No.  3 
grade,  not  less  than  $25  per  month." 

The  report  of  the  Maine  teachers'  association  on  salaries,  after 
discussing  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  states:  "It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  state  that,  even  in  so  well  regulated  a  law  as  that  of 
supply  and  demand,  there  may  be  conditions  which  will  prevent  an 
absolutely  arbitrary  working." 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Connecticut.  What  is  needed  is  a 
waking  up  to  our  condition.  A  state  that  in  1002  had  450  teachers 
receiving  not  more  than  $250  per  year;  435  teachers  receiving 
between  $250  and  $300  per  year;  1,021  teachers  receiving  between 
$350  and  $400  per  year;  or  1,906  teachers,  or  one-half  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state,  receiving  less  than  $400  per  year,  and  whose 
salaries  to  women  increased  only  3.2  per  cent,  from  1900  to  1906, 
needs  an  old-fashioned  revival. 

Th©^  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  never  work  in  communities 
where  each  member  of  the  school  committee  strives  to  have  a  rela- 
tive teaching  in  the  local  schools,  where  only  local  teachers  are 
hired,  where  special  preparation  for  teaching  is  not  considere<l 
necessary,  where  the  people  fail  to  realize  new  ideas  obtain  in 
regard  to  schools  as  well  as  to  farming,  manufacturing  and  business 
in  general. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  the  remedy,  which  is  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion, not  of  the  children  nor  the  teachers,  but  of  the  people  in 
general.  The  present  low  salaries  are  due  largely,  I  think,  to  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large.  The  quickest  and  surest 
way  in  which  to  start  this  campaign  is  the  passing,  or  trying  to, 
of  a  minimum  salary  law,  preceded  by  a  minimum  qualification  law, 
and  by  a  law  giving  closer  state  supervision.  I  do  not  think  it 
ideal,  but  it  is  practical. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  state  is  already  aiding  towns  having 
a  grand  list  of  less  than  a  stated  amount,  and  therefore  a  minimum 
salary  established  by  law  is  unnecessary.  Since  this  law  has  been 
in  effect,  it  has  been  found  that  some  towns  have  raised  less  money 
by  taxation  than  previously,  relying  on  the  state  aid  to  help  them 
out 

At  the  outset  the  minimum  salary  should  not  be  less  than  $400 
for  the  school  year,  and  it  should  be  increased  after  two  or  three 
years  of  successful  experience  and  evidence  of  professional  study. 
This,  of  course,  would  affect  the  small  towns,  and  it  is  with  these 
that  this  paper  deals.  The  salaries  in  the  larger  towns  and  in  the 
cities  will  take  care  of  themselves,  for  in  order  to  get  the  successful 
teachers  in  the  smaller  towns  the  larger  towns  will  have  to  pay 
adequate  salaries.  After  the  minimum  salary  law  has  been  in 
effect  for  a  few  years  it  should  be  amended  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  salary.  That  it  is  possible  to  do  this  is  shown  by 
the  action  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  which  raised  the  minimum 
salary  considerably  the  past  winter. 

I  realize  that  to  establish  a  minimum  salary  will  also  mean  the 
passing  of  laws  establishing  minimum  qualifications,  different 
grades  of  certificates,  and  the  reorganizing  to  some  extent  the 
school  system  of  the  state;  but  it  need  not  mean  the  taking  away 
from  any  town  the  control  of  its  schools. 

A  recent  number  of  Public  Opinion  contains  an  article  by  Wolf 
von  Schierbrand  on  American  schools.  I  will  quote  from  this 
article  in  closing: 

"There  must  be  a  thorough  rousing  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
shameful  for  a  wealthy,  prosperous  nation  like  ours  that,  in  this 
matter  of  teachers'  pay,  we  are  outdone  by  much  poorer  nations; 
that  nothing  like  adequate  financial  recompense  is  meted  out  to 
that  large  body  of  men  and  women  who  train  and  develop  our 
youthful  minds;  a  task,  be  it  said,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
important.  Enlightened  public  opinion  must  step  in  to  redress 
this  wrong.  School  boards,  municipal  bodies  everywhere,  the  ser- 
vants and  agents  of  a  public  at  present  unenlightened,  indifferent, 
callous,  grudging,  must  be  compelled  by  the  awakened  national 
conscience  to  provide  more  liberally  for  the  corps  of  teachers  under 
the  financial  control.  Make  the  position  of  the  teacher  more 
worthy  and  better  salaried;  show  more  respect  for  it;  make  it  less 
dependent  on  whims,  crochets  and  humor;  allow  competent  teachers 
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moTe  latitude  in  dealing  with  their  pupils ;  make  promotion  depend 
solely  on  efficiency  and  less  on  favoritism;  elevate  teaching  to  the 
rank  of  a  real  profession  and  withdraw  the  arbitrary  right  of  school 
boards  of  dismissal,  except  for  a  good  cause  shown — and  the  results 
will  soon  be  seen  in  the  distinct  raising  of  the  tone  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools,  high  and  low.  Poorly  paid  work  is  never  well  done — 
this  much  is  certain ;  and  the  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  youth- 
fxil  mind  is  as  worthy  of  his  hire  as  is  any  other  kind  of  laborer." 

Discussion 

Superintendent  Clarence  H  Woolsey  of  Middletown  said  in  part : 

Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  This  subject  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly threshed  out  this  morning  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  to  say.  Last  summer  when  I  got  the  announcement  that  this 
last  year's  session  of  the  Yale  Summer  School  was  to  be  the  last, 
I  was  sorry  that  the  school  stopped,  but  I  was  not  particularly 
sorry  for  the  reason  that  it  did  stop.  I  cannot  blame  the  teachers 
of  Connecticut  for  not  spending  their  money  to  go  to  a  summer 
school;  in  the  first  place  only  some  of  those  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  state  have  any  money  left  for  that  purpose,  in  the  second 
place  what  is  there  in  it?  There  is  nothing  except  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  do  your  work  better.  Who  cares  but  the  teacher 
whether  it's  done  better  or  not?  Will  they  receive  more  pay  for 
doing  their  work  better?  The  answer,  generally  speaking,  is  "No." 
I  think  the  teachers  of  this  state  took  things  into  their  hands  pretty 
strongly  when  they  said,  "We  will  not  go  to  your  summer  school; 
we  cannot  afford  to  go,  with  a  salary  of  $7  or  $8,  or  even  $10  a 
week."  There  are  teachers  in  Meriden,  Middletown,  and  many 
other  cities  in  this  state  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  any  summer 
school. 

The  greatest  obstacle  that  stands  in  our  way  of  getting  what  we 
want  regarding  increases  of  salaries  for  our  teachers  is  community 
sentiment.  Unless  the  community  thinks  the  teachers  are  not  worth 
more  their  pay  will  not  be  increased.  That  is  the  place  to  begin. 
The  majority  of  the  business  men  in  any  community  are  not  even 
high  school  graduates;  many  of  them  think  it's  not  worth  while 
for  their  children  to  continue  in  school  much  past  the  period  when 
they  are  able  to  earn  something.  Many  of  them  say,  "I  never  went 
much  to  school,  and  I  am  getting  along  first  rate."  No  amount  of 
persuasion  or  argument  can  get  them  to  take  any  other  view  of  the 
matter. 

On  the  subject  of  a  better  salary  with  a  minimum  qualification 
I  wish  to  make  this  suggestion :  If  a  law  was  passed  that  the  state 
should  give  a  graded  increase  of  salary  for  a  graded  increase  of 
qualification,  I  think  the  various  communities  that  would  be  affected 
by  this  law  would  soon  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  and  if 
the  communities  who  need  state  aid  were  held  to  a  strict  account- 
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ing  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  were  compelled  to  sx>eii<i 
the  money  for  teachers,  instead  of  using  it  for  other  purposes  it 
would  be  a  great  step  in  advance. 

Mr  George  B  Chandler  of  Rocky  Hill  said: 

I  am  not  a  member  of  your  association,  and  trust  yoii  will 
pardon  my  presuming  to  enter  this  discussion.  But  I  have  an 
interest  in  the  schools  of  Connecticut — and  I  believe  it  is  a  dis- 
interested one — and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  feel  that  it  vt&b 
my  duty  to  keep  silent  when  I  felt  that  there  was  something  remain- 
ing unsaid  which  ought  to  be  said. 

I   have   hoard   this  problem   of   teachers'    salaries   discussed    in 
numerous  conventions  and  associations  for  the  past  dozen  years,  in 
as  many  different  states.     The  great  trouble  with  all  of  these  dis- 
cussions is  that,  to  the  man-on-the-street,  they  seem  to  come  from 
interested  parties.      The  average  citizen  says  to  himself  and   his 
neighbor,  "Those  teachers  are  having  a  meeting  trying  to  get  their 
salaries  raised."    You  get  together  in  a  meeting  made  up  of  your- 
selves,  with   nobody   to  listen   to  you   but  yourselves,   and   quote 
statistics  and  discuss  remedies.     In  the  very  able  paper  which  has 
just  been  read  by  superintendent  Andrews  the  vital  point,  the  crux 
of  the  matter,  has  been  touched  upon.     That  is  public  sentiment. 
But  no  discussion  that  I  ever  have  happened  to  hear  has  gone  far 
enough.     Nobody  ever  has  proposed  a   systematic  plan   whereby 
public  sentiment  can  be  aroused  and  brought  to  bear. 

What  the  teachers  need  to  do  is  to  get  some  apparently  dis- 
interested organizations  and  agencies  to  take  hold  of  the  problem, — 
the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  women's  clubs,  the  motherhood  clubs,  and 
the  various  civic  and  business  men's  organizations.    Put  your  facts 
before  them  in  a  tangible  form.     The  facts  just  given  by  superin- 
tendent Andrews  should  be  before  every  minister,  every  editor,  and 
be  exploited  before  organized  bodies  of  men.    Do  this,  and  you 
will  come  to  your  school  boards,  and  to  the  state  legislature,  with 
a  backing, — and  a  disinterested  one.    Establish  a  state-wide  propa- 
ganda ;  do  it  systematically  and  persistently,  and  you  will  iind  that 
the  leaven  will  work  and  you  w^ill  get  the  results  you  are  looking 
for. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been  spoken  of.     That  will 
not  regulate  it.    We  have  seen  the  supply  of  teachers  constantly 
decreasing  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  wages  have  not 
responded.     The   law   of   supply   and   demand   has   broken  down. 
Habit,  custom,  public  inertia — all  of  these  elements  enter  in  to 
prevent  its  free  operation.     liCgislation  will  do  something;  super- 
vision will  do  something.    But  all  of  these  means  rest  upon  public 
sentiment.     That  is  the  fire  under  the  boilers.     The  trouble  is  that 
the  public  does  not  know  that,  measured  by  their  purchasing  power, 
the  wages  of  their  teachers  have  been  reduced  during  the  past 
decade.     See  that  they  do  know  it,  and  you  will  feel  the  uplift, 
almost  immediately.    In  this,  I  believe,  rests  the  solution  of  the 
salary  problem. 
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ADDRESS 

BY  Fred  A  Verplanck  Superintendent 

Ninth  district  South  Manchester 

The  necessary  legislation 

The  suggestions  that  I  shall  venture  to  make  in  regard  to  legis- 
lation which  shall  be  helpful  to  the  schools  of  this  state  are  not 
altogether  new  and  will  be  stated  only  in  very  general  terms.  More- 
over, they  can  only  become  of  value  when  they  have  been  discussed 
by  this  or  similar  bodies  of  teachers  and  have  had  that  thorough 
pruning  and  amending  which  always  accompanies  the  passage  of 
any  legislative  enactment. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  state  most  emphatically  my  belief  in  a 
principle   upon   which,   I    think,    the   discussion   of    the    morning 
depends,  a  principle  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.     It  is 
this.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  give  to  every  child  within  its 
borders  equal  educational  advantages.     A  foreign  student  of  the 
educational  machinery  of  this  state,  who  obtained  his  information 
from  the  statute  books  only  and  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
investigate  for  himself  in  various  localities  in  the  state,  would 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  children  of  the  state  had  equal 
educational  advantages.    But,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  con- 
ditions that  it  is  supposed  that  the  law  would  produce  and  the 
conditions  which  actually  exist  under  the  law,  are  far  apart.     Take, 
for  instance,  the  one  matter  of  school  equipment.     It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  one-roomed  school-house  situated  on  some  desolate  hillside 
with  its  meagre  equipment  of  a  box  of  crayon  and  a  box  stove, 
with  its  miscellaneous  assortment  of  text-books  which  a  generation 
of  older  brothers  and  sisters  have  accumulated,  to  the  cozy  room 
of  some  city  school  with  its  adequate  system  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion, with  its  hygienic  seats  and  desks,  and  its  generous  assortment 
of  school  supplies  which  the  free  text-book  system  has  made  pos- 
sible and  which  skilled  supervisors  and  special  teachers  demand 
for  their  work.       In  the  first  school,  we  may  find  an  underpaid, 
inexperienced  girl  with  perhaps  only  an  elementary  school  education 
obtained  in  the  very  room  in  which  she  is  attempting  to  teach — no 
one  at  hand  of  whom  she  may  ask  a  question  or  to  whom  she  may  » 
go  in  her  perplexity  for  a  word  of  advice  or  sympathy.     In  the 
other  school,  we  may  find  a  woman  of  maturity  with  several  years 
of  experience  in  good  schools  added  to  the  training  of  a  good  normal 
school  with  perhaps  a  full  college  course  as  a  background  of  aca- 
demic work, — a  woman  who  is  always  supported  by  a  good  principal 
and  whose  work  is  sympathetically  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by 
a  competent  supervisor.     The  first  school — and  they  are  not  rare 
in  Connecticut  to-day — ^may  barely  save  pupils  from  being  classed 
by  the  census  taker  in  the  column  of  illiteracy.     The  second  school 
sends  out  boys  and  girls  who  have  had  eight  years  of  good  training 
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in  the  work  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  who  have  been  taught 
to  think  and  reason  correctly,  who  are  sound  physically,  who  have 
a  large  fund  of  information,  who  have  many  interests,  who    are 
ready  to, begin  to  take  their  place  in  the  world  and  to  become  in 
the  fullness  of  time  hapj>y,  useful,  upright  citizens.    We  are  not 
giving  all  the  children  of  the  state  equal  educational  advantages. 
Some  one  will  argue  that  we  never  shall.    I  think  that  he  is  rigrht. 
But  the  difference  between   the  training  that   our  children    are 
receiving  in  our  good  schools  and  the  training  that  our  children 
are  receiving  in  our  poor  schools  is  too  marked  and  too  wide  for 
us  to  rest  complacently  on  a  specious  argument  of  the  impossibility 
of  producing  equality.    It  is  time  we  were  hard  at  work  closing 
up  the  gap.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  legislation  needed  is   that 
which  shall  help  to  carry  out  the  principle  underlying  the  existing 
laws  and  which  shall  make  the  existing  laws  more  effective.     The 
present  laws  make  good  schools  in  certain  localities.    We  need  the 
supplementary  legislation  which  shall  make  good  schools  in  ever^' 
locality  in  the  state. 

I  am. asked  to  suggest  the  legislation  necessary  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools.     I 
am  in  a  position  to  know  the  kind  of  teachers  which  the  superin- 
tendents of  this  state  and  adjpining  states  are  demanding  for  their 
school  work.    This  is  the  minimum  requirement  which  satisfies 
the  superintendent  who  must  take  young  teachers  and  who  has 
money  to  spend.    The  yoimg  woman  must  have  good  presence  and 
good  moral  character.    She  must  have  at  least  a  high  school  edu- 
cation and  must  have  had  the  training  of  a  good  normal  school. 
This   is  what  our  best  communities  are  demanding  from  those 
teachers  who  are  beginning  their  work  and  for  this  they  are  willing 
to  pay.    This  standard  is  not  set  on  account  of  a  fear  of  the  law 
or  because  of  any  desire  to  be  well  within  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  but  because  school  men  and  school  boards  find  that  satisfac- 
tory school  work  can  not  be  done  with  teachers  of  a  lower  grade. 

Each  of  you  is  familiar  with  the  legal  requirements  for  teachers 
in  this  state.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  rehearsing  them.  Sufficient 
to  say,  that  they  are  moral  and  academic  only.  A  teacher  may 
have  had  experience  in  teaching  or  she  may  not  have  had  exper- 
ience in  teaching.  She  may  have  had  professional  training  or  she 
may  not  have  had  professional  training.  In  either  event  she  may 
be  legally  employed  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  The  fact 
that  the  state  has  established  four  normal  schools  from  which 
some  two  hundred  young  women  are  graduated  each  year  to  teach 
in  this  and  adjoining  states,  would  indicate  that  the  state  is  com- 
mitted to  professional  training,  even  if  it  does  not  dranand  it 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  scores  of  teachers  with  neither  experience 
nor  professional  training  went  to  work  in  the  schools  of  this  state 
last  September. 
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The  existing  law,  then,  requires  certain  moral  and  academic 
qualifications  for  teachers,  recognizes  that  certain  professional 
qualifications  are  desirable  and  assists  in  furnishing  them  to  as 
many  young  women  as  can  be  persuaded  to  attend  the  normal 
schools.  The  matter  of  professional  training  for  teachers  can  no 
longer  he  safely  left  in  its  present  haphazard  condition.  We 
should  begin  at  once  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  compulsory  certi- 
ficatcB,  the  most  elementary  of  which  should  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  at  least  some  academic  knowledge  of  schoolroom  methods, 
school  administration,  and  the  history  of  education,  to  be  used  as 
a  foundation  upon  which  an  adequate  professional  qualification 
can  be  built  as  improved  conditions  make  it  possibla 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  may  stop  to  inquire  how 
the  present  law  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  is  carried 
out.  Whether  the  present  law  is  efficient  or  not  depends  upon  the 
local  school  board.  If  good  teachers  are  elected  to  fill  the  vacant 
places  in  the  schools,  the  credit  is  due  the  school  board.  If  ineffi- 
cient teachers  fill  the  positions,  the  fault  rests  with  the  school 
board.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  school  board  can  not  be  or  is 
not  reviewed  by  any  higher  body,  unless  you  consider  the  whole 
body  of  voters  a  higher  body  who  can  gradually  elect  a  new  board 
long  after  the  inefficient  teachers  have  done  their  worst  and  gone 
their  way.  That  is,  there  is  no  immediate  and  efficient  check  on 
the  work  of  a  venal  or  inefficient  school  board. 

Something  should  be  said  in  defence  of  certain  school  boards. 
There  are  dozens  of  towns  in  this  state  in  which  the  teacher  is  hired 
by  a  committee-man  and  her  qualifications  are  passed  upon  by  the 
school  board, — a  division  of  authority  and  responsibility  which 
many  times  makes  for  poor  schools, — a  relic  of  the  days  when  local 
self-government  was  more  efficient  than  it  is  to-day.  There  are 
towns  in  which  the  school  board  demands  of  each  teacher  that  she 
present  for  their  inspection  both  a  high  school  diploma  and  a 
noTmal  school  diploma.  This  last  carries  with  it,  of  course,  the 
elementary  state  certificate.  If  these  are  satisfactory  and  investi- 
gation shows  a  satisfactory  character  and  that  presence  and  car- 
riage which  means  executive  ability  and  leadership,  the  candidate 
is  accepted.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  fully  complied  with.  There  are  other 
school  boards  which  hold  written  examinations  often  lasting  an 
entire  day.  The  results  are  carefully  marked,  and  as  the  results 
fall  above  or  below  a  certain  arbitrarily  fixed  standard  the  candi- 
date may  be  accepted  or  rejected.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  letter  of  the  law  is  fulfilled.  But  it  is  quite  easy 
to  see,  that  unless  those  who  hold  the  examinations  have  some 
opportunity  to  test  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  candidate, 
teachers  may  be  selected  who  may  do  but  indifferent  school  work. 
Again,  it  often  hapx>ens  that  no  examination  is  given  nor  is  there 
any  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  either  the 
academic  or  the  professional  qualifications  to  teach  a  good  school. 
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I  suppose  that  it  is  true  that  interest  has  at  times  biased  the  work 
of  school  boards  in  some  parts  of  Connecticut.  I  suppose  that  it 
is  true  that  the  ccHnmittee-man*s  wife's  niece,  even  if  a  young 
woman  of  somewhat  meagre  academic  adrantages  and  no  profes- 
sional training,  has  be»i  given  a  certificate  to  teach  during  the 
spring  term,  when  only  small  children  attend  school  whom  any 
one  can  teach.  These  very  recent  years  have  brought  with  them 
an  unusual  scarcity  of  teachers.  There  have  been  times  within 
the  last  two  years  when  school  boards  have  found  it  well-nigh 
impossible  to  find  any  properly  qualified  teachers.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  set  aside  all  the  academic  and  professional 
qualifications  and  find  a  woman  who  would  consent,  for  the  salary 
paid,  to  spend  the  required  number  of  hours  in  the  schoolroom 
each  day.  This  has  placed  some  of  our  schools  on  a  very  low 
plane  and  the  children  have  suffered. 

The  demoralization  of  schools  by  the  petty  politician  with  an 
axe  to  grind  is  no  new  thing,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  has  been 
less,  relatively,  in  these  latter  years.  But  the  demoralization  of 
our  schools  through  the  substitution  of  young,  inefficient,  and 
poorly  qualified  teachers — a  condition  that  has  arisen  in  spite  of 
the  efForts  of  able  and  conscientious  school  officials — has  increased 
more  rapidly  during  the  last  two  years  than  we  realize.  A  certain 
high  school  in  this  state  graduates  its  senior  class  in  April  instead 
of  June.  Last  spring  five  of  the  girl  graduates  of  this  school  were 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  state  within  three  we^s  after  their 
graduation.  They  had  had  no  experience.  They  had  had  no  pro- 
fessional training.  They  had  no  review  of  the  studies  of  the 
el^nentary  schools  which  they  left  four  years  before.  Several 
went  to  ungraded  schools  with  no  other  supervision  than  that  given 
by  the  acting  school  visitor.  Xo  member  of  this  body  would 
expect  that  a  young  girl  under  such  conditions  would  succeed 
in  making  a  school  of  a  very  high  order.  It  is  probable  that  the 
children  suffered.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  teacherd*  agencies 
of  this  state  tells  me  that  he  not  infrequently  has  caUs  from  some 
committee-man  in  a  rural  town  who  says  practically,  ''Send  us  a 
woman.  Our  school  is  closed.  TTe  can  not  draw  the  public  money 
unless  the  school  is  kept  open."  It  is  not  a  question  of  qualifica- 
tions. It  is  a  question  of  finding  a  woman  who  is  willing  to  spend 
the  necessary  number  of  hours  in  the  school  building  for  the 
price  paid. 

These  illustrations  are  indicative  of  conditions  existing  in  the 
schools  of  Connecticut  to-day.  These  conditions  exist  because  the 
wages  paid  to  teachers  are  too  small  to  attract  good  women  to  the 
profession.  These  conditions  exist  because  the  local  school  board, 
made  up  in  the  main  of  men  who  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
schools,  are  passing  upon  the 'qualifications  of  teachers.  Some 
school  boards  in  their  ignorance,  some  boards  on  account  of  local 
interest,  some  boards  under  the  pressure  of  low  wages  and  an 
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inadequate  supply  of  teachers,  are  placing  in  our  schools  inferior 
women  and  lowering  the  standard  of  our  schools  to  the  eternal  loss 
of  the  children. 

This  evil  can  be  remedied  in  only  two  ways,  and  in  my  opinion 
both  remedies  must  be  applied.  One  is  to  pay  money  enough  to 
attract  more  women  and  better  women  to  the  profession.  The  other 
is  to  raise  some  responsible  body  who,  through  its  agents,  shall  have 
the  xx>wer  to  review  the  woris  of  the  school  boards  and  if  it  falls 
below  the  standard  recognized  as  necessary  to  give  equal  educa- 
tional advantages  to  all  the  children  of  the  state,  to  step  in  and 
apply  speedily  the  necessary  remedy.  The  body  having  the  power 
to  review  the  work  of  the  school  board  must  lie  outside  the  town 
and  be  far  enough  removed  from  the  town  to  be  unbiased  by  any 
local  prejudices.  The  body  best  adapted  for  this  work  is  the  state 
board  of  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  state  board  of  education,  through 
its  secretary  and  agents,  is  at  the  present  time  doing  positive  work 
along  this  line.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  association 
to  assist  the  state  board  in  every  way  possible  in  this  good  work, 
even  to  the  'point  of  appearing,  by  means  of  its  representatives, 
before  the  proper  legislative  committee  in  order  to  procure  the 
legislation  which  shall  make  the  work  of  the  board  still  more 
effective. 

Under  the  so-called  average  attendance  law,  amended  and  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  1907,  "Every  town  having  a  valuation  of  lees 
than  $1,000,000  may  annually  receive  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
state,  upon  the  order  of  the  comptroller,  a  sum  of  money  which 
shall  enable  the  town  to  expend  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  child  in  average  attendance, — ^provided 
that  said  state  grant  shall  be  exi)ended  only  for  teachers'  wages." 
The  sum  of  $60,000  was  appropriated. 

1  understand  that  some  seventy  towns  in  the  state  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  grant.  Each  town,  then,  on 
an  average,  would  receive  less  t]ian  $1,000.  This  seems  a  small 
sum,  but  it  insures  the  spending  of  $25  in  teacher's  wages  on  each 
pupil  in  average  attendance.  It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction 
and  ought  to  tend  to  bring  better  women  into  the  smaller  towns. 
The  proper  expenditure  of  this  money  should  not  be  left  to  chance. 
If  the  state  expends  money  in  the  schools  of  any  town,  by  means 
of  its  agents,  it  should  be  made  absolutely  sure  that  better  teach- 
ers are  being  engaged  and  that  the  standard  of  the  schools  is  being 
raised.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  increased  grant  is  all  the  greater 
temptation  to  the  before-mentioned  committee-man's  wife's  niece. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  law  as  it  was  originally  passed 
there  were  certain  expenditures  of  money  which  brought  no  ade- 
quate returns.  In  order  to  make  the  purpose  of  this  grant  effec- 
tive, the  legislature  of  1907  passed  an  act  which  makes  it  the  duty 
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of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  in  every  town  to 
return  under  oath  before  a  certain  date  to  the  state  board  of 
education  the  average  attendance  for  the  year,  the  number  of  days 
that  the  school  has  been  in  session,  with  a  statement  that  the 
money  received  has  been  expended  for  teachers'  wages  only.  More 
than  the  above,  the  law  says  that  the  teachers  employed  must  fulfill 
all  the  l^al  requirements  for  teachers  in  this  state  and  shall  not 
be  disapproved  by  the  state  board  of  education.  This  last  clause 
gives  the  state  board  of  education  power  to  go  into  the  schools 
which  receive  this  state  grant  and  disapprove  a  teacher  who  falls 
below  the  standard.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  the  agent  of  the 
board,  when  he  makes  visits  for  this  purpose,  to  observe  the  general 
condition  of  the  schools,  the  character  of  the  buildings,  the  course 
of  study,  the  physical  condition  of  the  children,  and  to  make 
kindly  and  helpful  suggestions. 

I  understand  that  the  secretary  of  tlie  state  board  of  education 
has  spent  several  weeks  this  fall  in  visiting  the  schools  in  towns 
which  receive  a  portion  of  this  average  attendance  grant.  It  is 
his  habit  to  spend  nearly  a  week  in  the  schools  of  the  town,  visiting 
perhaps  two  or  three  rooms  per  day.  He  makes  careful  notes  of 
the  conditions,  good  or  bad,  as  he  finds  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  he  has  an  informal  conference  with  the  school  officials,  in 
which  he  brings  exactly  to  their  attention  the  faults  which  he  has 
found  during  his  visit  and  points  out  the  obvious  route  to  better 
things.  He  also  holds  on  Friday  evening  at  some  convenient  point 
a  mass  meeting  for  all  citizens  interested  in  the  schools  of  the  town. 
At  this  meeting  much  is  done  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
specific  school  problem  of  the  town,  and  a  sentiment  'is  aroused 
which  should  serve  as  a  support  to  the  officials  when  they  attempt 
to  make  the  necessary  changes.  The  secretary  also  makes  a  for- 
mal report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  town  to  the 
state  board  of  education,  for  their  consideration  and  for  such 
action  as  may  seem  to  them  advisable.  The  secretary  has  sent  me, 
at  my  request,  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  state  board 
of  education  as  a  result  of  his  visits  to  two  towns.  These  letters 
are  presented  with  only  such  minor  alterations  as  are  necessary  to 
conceal  the  identity  of  the  towns. 

Mr  

Conn 

Dear  sir : — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  state  board  of  education  held  November  15th  tbe 
following  vote  was  passed  : — 

Voted,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  inform  the  school  visitors  of 
the  town  of  that  this  board  will  not  make  application  to  the  comp- 
troller in  favor  of  the  town  of for  the  average  attendance  grant  unless 

on  or  before  August  1,  190S,  it  shall  clearly  appear  that  all  school  buildings  are 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  that  qualified  teachers  have  been  employed 
for  the  school  year  1008-9. 
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The  information  upon  which  this  vote  was  based  was  as  follows : — 

1  That  the  site  and  building  of  the  school  was  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  new  schoolhouse  on  better  site 

2  That  the  school  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  ought  to 

be  thoroughly  repaired 

3  The  information  before  the  board  shows  that  the  two  districts  known  as 

and can  be  united  and  one  schoolhouse  conveniently  located  will 

be  adequate  for  the  united  district 

4  That  the  schoolhouse  in  the district  ought  to  be  repaired 

5  That  the  teacher  in  the district  appears  to  be  satisfactory  both  in 

respect  to  management  and  teaching 

6  That  the  teacher  at is  unsuccessful  in  respect  of  management  and 

teaching,  and  if  after  due  trial  she  does  not  improve,  a  change  ought  to  be 
made 

7  That  the  wages  of  teachers  now  fixed  at  $5.30  to  $7.00  per  weelc  ought 
to  be  increased  and  the  standard  of  qualification  raised 

8  That  efficient  supervision  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  board  of  school 
rial  tors  for  all  the  schools  in  the  to^vn  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  195  of 
the  acU  of  1008 

Referring  to  our  conversation  about  the  willingness  of  the  town  to  make 
some  changes  in  view  of  the  possible  average  attendance  grant,  I  think  that 
these  votes  and  statements  will  probably  be  of  service. 

My  suggestion  to  your  board  is  that  during  the  present  year  that  you 
permit  the  state  board  of  education  to  appoint  a  supervisor  for  the  town 
to  act  during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Possibly  he  can  bring  the  schools  to  a  state  of  efficiency  which  wlU  remedy 
any  deficiencies  in  that  direction. 

The  expense  to  the  town  will  not  be  more  than  $75.00. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  confer  with  you  upon  these  matters  at  any  time  that 

will  suit  your  convenience. 

I    shall   be  in   to   attend   examinations   on    the   27th   and   28th   of 

December. 

Yours  truly. 


Mr  

Conn 

Dear  sir : — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  state  board  of  education  recently  held,  the  following 
votes  were  passed  : — 

Voted,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  inform  the  school  officers  of  the 

town  of  that  this  board  will  not  make  application  to  the  comptroMer 

in  favor  of  the  town  of  for  the  average  attendance  grant  unless  on 

or  before  August  1,  1908,  it  shall  clearly  appear  that  all  school  buildings  are 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  that  qualified  teachers  have  been  employed  for 
the  school  year  1008-9. 

Voted,  That  efficient  supervision  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  school  officers 
for  all  schools  in  the  town  under  the  provision  of  chapter  105  of  the  public 
acts  of  1903  and  that  .the  qualification  of  teachers  ought  to  be  fixed  at  a 
higher  standard. 

Voted,  That  the  teachers  In  districts  Nos  —  and  —  are  not  satisfactory  and 
are  disapproved. 

The  evidence  before  the  state  board  of  education  was  in  summary  as 
follows : — 

1  That  the  school  district  No  —  was  not  In  session 

2  That  the  teachers  in  districts  Nos and  —  were  not  disapproved 

3  That  the  teacher  in  district  No  —  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  showing 
in  particular  lack  of  interest  and  experience 
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4  TLat  tbe  aehoolbotifei  is  districts  No* and  —  are  in  only  fair 

a  Tbst  th«  taildlnc  Is  district  Xo  —  ma  is  as  extremelj  bad  condition. 
Tbe  windows  w«re  neir  bat  otherwijse  tlie  baildins  sliowed  no  signs  of  recest 
re^r.     Tbe  traiidlng  appears  to  be  an  im£t  place  for  tbe  boosing  of  cbildren 

Tonrs  tmlj. 

Here  is  a  record  of  positive  work, — work  which  will  bear  fruit 
at  once, — work  which  will  teaid  to  raise  the  standard  of  schools  in 
these  towns  and  which  will  raise  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in 
these  towns.  But  manifestly  the  secretaiy  of  the  state  board  of 
erlucation  can  not  visit  each  of  the  seventy  towns.  I  am  asked 
to  suggest  legislation.  I  suggest  that  this  body  do  all  in'  its  power 
to  place  on  the  statute  books  legislaticm  which  shall  give  the  state 
board  of  education  positive  power  to  go  into  all  the  towns  which 
receive  any  portion  oi  the  state  grant  and  make  the  school  officials 
furnish  school  buildings  that  shall  be  hygienically  and  morally  fit 
for  the  use  of  children,  make  them  employ  teachers  who  shall  give 
to  the  pupils  the  educational  advantages  which  the  present  law 
contemplates  they  should  have  and  of  which  they  are  being 
deprived  in  many  localities.  I  suggest  that  this  body  do  all  in  its 
power  to  place  legislation  on  the  statute  books  which  shall  give 
the  state  board  of  education  power  to  apix>int  sufficient  well- 
qualified  agents  to  do  this  work  and  to  do  it  well.  If  $60,000  is 
not  sufficient  for  this  work,  more  money  ought  to  be  appropriated. 
However,  there  should  always  be  a  proper  division  of  the  burden 
borne  by  the  town  and  the  states.  This  grant  should  not  tend  to 
pauperize.  The  state  should  help  certain  towns  and  should  also 
see  to  it  that  the  towns  help  themselves.  I  am  aware  that  someone 
will  at  once  say  that  this  is  centralizing  power  and  that  we  are 
interfering  with  local  self-government.  But  when  local  self- 
government  becomes  local  dry  rot  it  is  valueless.  It  is  time  some- 
body stepped  in  and  did  something.  If  some  of  the  things  which 
I  have  suggested  are  done,  then  the  minimum  qualifications  of 
teachers  will  be  raised. 

I  have  been  asked  to  suggest  legislation.  There  are  in  this  state 
about  one  hundred  towns  in  which  the  schools  have  no  supervision 
other  than  that  given  by  the  acting  school  visitor.  There  are  in 
these  towns  not  far  from  50,000  children  who  have  no  other  super- 
vision but  that  given  by  the  acting  school  visitor.  The  law  says 
that  the  acting  school  visitor  shall  visit  the  school  twice  each  term. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  school  visitors  do  not  live  up  to  the  law. 
Often  they  do  not  visit  the  schools  and  in  too  many  cases  it  would 
do  but  little  good  if  they  did.  School  work  is  a  profession,  and 
the  doctor,  lawyer,  clergyman,  or  farmer  can  not  steal  a  few  days 
or  a  few  hours  now  and  then  from  their  regular  work  to  do  efficient 
school  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  schools  in  most  of  these 
towns  have  no  adequate  supervision.     The  poorest  paid  and  the 
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most  inexperienced  teachers  in  the  state  are  left  to  themselves  to 
straggle  on  as  best  they  can,  with  great  loss  and  often  to  sure 
failixre. 

Perhaps  there  is  still  greater  loss  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
trained  school  man  at  hand  to  advise  the  school  board,  no  one  who 
knoTVB  just  what  to  do,  no  one  to  take  the  initiative  Therefore, 
the  school  board  attempts  but  little  more  than  to  carry  on  the 
school  along  the  old  lines  which  often  mean  stagnation  and 
failure.  The  schools  of  this  state  will  never  reach  a  very  high 
general  level — ^I  will  make  it  stronger — ^no  town  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut  will  ever  have  a  modem  school,  an  effective  school,  a 
school  which  turns  out  boys  and  girls  who  are  ready  to  take  their 
place  in  the  life  of  the  twentieth  century  until  there  is  a  thor- 
oughly trained  man  or  woman  in  each  town  who  shall  supervise  the 
schools  and  act  as  an  expert  adviser  to  the  school  board.  This 
body  should  lend  its  influence  to  further  legislation  which  shall 
bring  this  needed  reform. 

I  venture  another  dogmatic  statement.  If  the  best  superintend- 
ent within  the  sound  of  my  voice  was  to  work  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  this  state  for  the  next  two  years,  he  would  succeed  but 
indifferently  well  in  making  good  schools.  Take,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  towns  which  still  works  under  the  old  district  system. 
There  are  perhaps  fifteen  different  districts.  Fifteen  different 
committee-men  have  the  last  word  to  say  about  the  hiring  of  the 
teachers  in  that  town.  They  may  consult  with  the  superintendent 
or  they  may  not*  But  even  if  they  do,  think  of  the  time  wasted 
in  the  process.  The  hiring  of  new  teachers  is  a  simple  matter 
compared  with  the  details  of  buying  books,  supplies,  school  furni- 
ture, etc.  A  box  of  crayon  is  needed  in  district  No  13,  and  the 
superintendent  requests  the  committee-man  in  that  district  to  buy 
it  He  does  it,  when  he  gets  time  from  his  every  day  affairs. 
There  are  not  seats  enough  in  district  No  11.  The  superintendent 
requests  the  committee-man  to  provide  some.  But  he  has  no 
money  until  he  calls  a  legal  meeting  and  lays  a  school  tax.  There 
is  a  town  within  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  with  nine  dis- 
tricts administered  under  the  old  district  system.  The  school  board 
has  delegated  the  work  of  th#  acting  school  visitor  to  a  competent 
superintendent.  There  are  nine  men  on  the  school  board.  There 
are  three  committee-men  in  each  district,  also  each  district  has  a 
treasurer  and  a  clerk.  The  superintendent  of  schools  has  fifty-four 
superior  officers.  I  may  add  that  he  supervises  forty-five  teachers. 
The  superintendent  in  that  town  can  not  carry  on  his  work  without 
seeing  many  times  in  the  year  each  of  these  fifty- four  men.  It  is 
said  that  a  man  can  not  serve  two  masters.  The  old  district  lines 
should  be  swept  away  and  the  school  affairs  of  every  town  put  into 
the  hand  of  a  body  of  men  so  small  that  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility can  be. located.    Perhaps  this  may  be  thought  too  sweeping 
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a  statement  by  some.  But  there  ought  to  be  some  open  road  oat 
of  the  difficulty,  and  the  conditions  in  some  of  our  larger  cities 
and  communities  ought  no  longer  to  be  a  stumbling  block  for  the 
schools  of  all  the  rest  of  .the  state.  It  is  time  that  we  were 
earnestly  at  work  bringing  about  a  change  of  conditions  which  shall 
give  to  the  50,000  children  which  I  have  mentioned,  educational 
advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  children  of 
the  state. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  olear  that  we  need  legislation  which  shall 
place  a  professionally  trained  and  adequately  paid  teacher  in  each 
of  the  schoolrooms  in  the  state,  which  shall  provide  a  well  trained 
and  efficient  superintendent  for  each  system  of  schools  in  the  state, 
and  which  shall  reduce  the  number  of  school  officials  in  each 
system  of  schools  to  such  a  nimiber  that  responsibility  may  be 
readily  located,  and  that  the  work  of  these  officials,  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  teachers,  may  be  efficient. 

Di8CU89ion 

Superintendent  F  H  Beede  of  New  Haven  said  in  part : 
I  distrust  improvement  of  the  schools  through  legislation.  It  is 
more  important  that  we  develop  a  fine  public  spirit  toward  our 
schools  than  it  is  that  we  obtain  extensive  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  details  of  their  administration.  We  have  enough  school  laws 
now.  I  also  distrust,  somewhat,  the  wisdom  o{  establishing  mini- 
mum qualifications  and  minimum  salaries  for  teachers  throughout 
the  state.  The  highest  qualifications  of  teachers  are  those  which 
could  never  be  reached  by  legislation.  Many  a  teacher  has  received 
a  good  high  school  education  and  a  normal  school  training  and 
has  had  experience  in  practical  work  who  does  not  know  how  to 
teach  school.  Many  another  teacher  is  without  liberal  educational 
qualifications  and  without  special  training  who  can  teach.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  personality  and  individual  qualifications  that 
makes  the  teacher.  What  we  are  after,  of  course,  is  good  schools. 
I  am  not  sure  that  minimum  qualifications  and  minimum  salaries 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  would  make  good  schools. 

The  valuable  part  of  Mr  Verplanck's  paper,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  his  statement  of  the  work  of  the  state  board  in  supervising 
country  schools.  Supervision  is  exceedingly  important.  Country 
schools  left  to  themselves  will  seek  the  level  of  the  community  in 
which  they  exist.  Schools  supervised  under  comx)etent  authority 
will  be  sure  to  approach  the  standard  of  those  who  supervise  them. 
It  is  exceedingly  important  that  there  be  some  authority  that  can 
go  into  a  school,  determine  whether  it  is  satisfactory  or  not,  and 
put  the  stamp  of  its  approval  or  disapproval  upon  its  continuance. 
If  the  state  board  has  authority  to  do  this  and  exercises  the 
authority  as  Mr  Verplanck  has  stated,  g^at  improvement  will 
result,  it  seems  to  me,  without  any  further  legislation.      If  the 
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authority  of  the  state  board  needs  strengthening  in  this  particu- 
lar, I  have  no  fear  of  undue  centralization  if  additional  authority 
should  be  given  it.  What  I  suggest  would  be  not  legislation  look- 
ing toward  qualifications  of  teachers,  salaries,  etc.,  but  legislation 
which  would  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  state  in  requiring  that 
the  oountTy  schools  should  be  kept  up  to  a  certain  standard. 

Superintendent  Clinton  S  Marsh  of  Wallingford  said  in  part: 

To  one  trained  in  another  state,  where  centralized  power  is  in 

operation,    the  practice  of   this   state   seems   loose   and   complex. 

That  things  are  not  right  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  has  been 

indicated  by  every  speaker  here  to-day. 

I  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  Mr  Verplanck's  paper, 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
facts  and  with  a  frankness  and  ease  that  would  cause  it  to  be  read 
by  all  who  shall  be  fortunate  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.  I  should  like 
to  see  Mr  Verplanck's  paper  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  school 
official,  principal,  superintendent,  and  yoter  in  the  state,  as  the  most 
effective  way  of  arousing  the  real  source  of  power  and  reform, — 
the  people. 

Principal  Frank  J  Diamond  of  New  Haven  said  in  part: 
One  feature  essential  to  any  scheme  seeking  to  establish  uniform 
standards  with  higher  qualifications  for  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  one  which  has  not  been  brought  forward  in  the  dis- 
cussion thus  far,  is  that  provision  must  be  made  to  enable  those 
who  would  teach  in  those  schools  to  qualify  to  meet  your  require- 
ments. There  are  various  reasons  why  we  should  not  look  to  the 
normal  schools  to  do  this  work.  The  establishment  of  one  year 
courses  in  professional  work  in  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  stronger 
high  schools  throughout  the  state,  the  same  being  well  distributed 
geographically,  would  go  far  in  the  right  direction. 

Principal  Henry  T  Burr  of  the  Willimantic  normal  school  said 
in  part: 

The  second  report  read  by  Mr  Verplanck  was  made  upon  my 
recommendation.  I  recognize  it  as  such.  I  mention  this  because 
of  its  bearing  upon  a  point  made  by  Mr  Beede. 

Mr  Beede  has  stated  the  need  of  some  authority  competent  to 
critically  examine  the  schools  and  to  force  out  the  incompetent 
teacher.  There  is  such  a  teacher  in  the  town  referred  to.  The 
school  authorities  are  quite  ready  to  remove  her  and  have  been 
trying  for  some  weeks  to  find  a  better  teacher.  They  have  asked 
Bie  to  find  one  and  I  have  had  to  say  to  them,  "I  don't  know  of  a 
teacher  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  who  is  not  now  at  work." 

This  is  where  our  present  system  breaks  down.  What  is  needed 
18  the  machinery  for  developing  and  training  the  teachers  now  in 
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service.  This  girl  must  stay  in  this  school  because  theie  is  no 
better  teacher  to  be  had.  We  must  devise  some  means  of  training 
her  to  do  better  work. 

This  case  shows  also  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishiiig 
minimum  qualifications.  The  number  of  teachers  of  any  sort  is 
inadequate.  If  minimum  qualification  laws  are  passed  at  the  next 
legislature,  the  country  towns,  however  willing  they  may  be  to 
abide  by  the  law,  will  be  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
properly  qualified  teachers  for  their  schools.  They  will  be  forced. 
in  spite  of  the  law,  to  hire  those  not  qualified.  By^the  time  the 
next  legislature  meets  the  law  will  have  become  a  dead  letter  and 
a  law  that  is  not  enforcible  is  worse  than  no  law  at  all. 

I  desire  all  the  good  things  that  have  been  discussed  at  this 
meeting  as  heartily  as  any  of  you,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
most  immediate  need  is  some  form  of  supervision.  With  an  active 
supervisor  in  each  town  developing  the  schools  and  educating  the 
community  as  to  the  needs  of  such  schools  the  other  things  -will 
soon  follow. 
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State    examinations 


LAW 

The  law  under  which   state  examinations  are  held  was 
passed  in  1884,  and  runs  as  follows : 

"  The  state  board  of  education  may,  upon  public  examination  in 
such  branches  and  upon  such  terms  as  it  may  prescribe,  grant  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  this  state,  and  may 
revoke  the  same.  The  certificate  of  qualification  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  accepted  by  board's  of  school  visitors,  boards  of  education, 
and  town  school  committees  in  lieu  of  any  other  examination."  Gen 
Stat  §  2246. 

SCHEME 

The  following  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  the  board : 

I 

CERTIFICATES 

Hereafter,  in  the  administration  of  the  law  providing  for 
the  examination  of  teachers  by  this  board,  the  following  forms 
of  certificate  shall  be  used : 

STATUTORY  CERTIFICATE 

The  State  Board  of  Education  having,  in  accordance  ixnth  section 

2246  of  the  General  Statutes,  caused  of 

to  be  publicly  examined  in  the  studies  enu- 
merated in  sections  2130  and  2245  of  the  General  Statutes  as  follows: 
Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  tht  rudi- 
ments of  Geography  and  United  States  History,  Physiology,  and  Duties 
of  Citizenship, 

Hereby  certifies  that  has  been  found 

to  have  the  academic  knowledge  which  ,meets  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  said  sections  in  each  of  the  enumerated  subjects. 

This  certificate  may  be  accepted  by  the  school  officers  of  the  town 
of  and  is  limited  to  said  town  and  expires 

unless  a  renewal  is  endorsed  hereon.     Renewal  will  be  granted  only 
upon  evidence  that  the  holder  has  taught  and  managed  successfully. 

ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE 

The  State  Board  of  Education  having,  in  accordance  with  section 
2246  of  the  General  Statutes,  caused  of 

to  be  publicly  examined  in  Writing,  in 
English  (^including  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Grammar),  in  Arithmetic, 
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in  Elementary  Science  (including  Physiology),  in  Geography,  and  m 
History  and  CivU  Government,  hereby  certifies  that 
has  been  found  to  have  elementary  knowledge  and  special  preparation 
for  teaching  in  each  of  the  foregoing  subjects,  and  to  that  extent  is 
qualified  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

This  certificate  is  good  only  for  one  year  from  date,  unless  a  re- 
newal is  endorsed  hereon.  Renewal  will  be  granted  only  upon  evi- 
dence that  the  holder  has  taught  and  managed  successfully, 

HONOR  CERTIFICATt 

The  State  Board  of  Education  having,  in  accordance  with  section 
2246  of  the  General  Statutes,  caused  to  be 

publicly  examined  in  Writing,  in  English  (including  Reading,  Spelling, 
and  Grammar) ,  in  Arithmetic,  in  Elementary  Science  (including  Physi- 
ology), in  Geography,  in  History  and  Civil  Government,  and  in  the  Art 
of  Teaching,  hereby  certifies  that  has  passed  such  examina- 

tion with  honor,  and  is  well  qualified  by  knowledge,  professional 
preparation,  and  skill,  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

This  certificate  is  good  only  for  one  year  from  date,  unless  a  re- 
newal is  endorsed  hereon. 

CCIITIFICATE  OF  SPECIAL  EXCELLENCC 

The  State  Board  of  Education  having  previously  examined  and 
granted  an  honor  certificate  to  of  and  having  now 

caused  to  be  more  searchingly  examined  in 

hereby  certifies  that  has  passed  such 

examination  with  great  honor,  and  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to 
teach  said  subject  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

This  certificate  is  good  only  for  one  year  from  date,  unless  a  re- 
newal is  endorsed  hereon. 

CERTinCATE  OF  SPECIAL  PREPARATION 

The  State  Board  of  Education  having  examined 
in  accordance  with  section  2246  of  the  General  Statutes,  in 
certifies  that  has  passed  such  examination  and  is  qualified 

in  respect  of  knowledge  [professional  preparation  and  skill]  to  teach 
said  subject. 

KINDENQARTEN  CERTIFICATES 
I 

The  State  Board  of  Education  having,  in  accordance  with  section 
2246  of  the  General  Statutes  caused 

to  be  publicly  examined  in  English  (including  Reading,  Spelling, 
Grammar,  and  English  Literature),  in  Penmanship,  in  Elementary 
Science  (including  Physiology),  in  History,  Music,  Drawing,  and  the 
Kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations  hereby  certifies  that 
has  been  found  to  have  elementary  knowledge  and  special  preparation 
in  each  of  the  foregoing  subjects,  and  to  that  extent  is  qualified  to  teach 
in  a  public  kindergarten  in  this  State. 

This  certificate  is  good  only  for  one  year  from  date  unless  a  renewal 
is  endorsed  hereon.  Renewal  will  be  granted  only  upon  evidence  that 
the  holder  has  managed  and  taught  sucessfully  in  a  kindergarten. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  having,  in  accordance  with  section 
22246  of  the  General  Statutes,  caused  to  be 

publicly  examined  in  Penmanship,  in  English  (including  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, and  Grammar),  in  Arithmetic,  in  Elementary  Science  (including 
Physiology),  in  History,  in  the  Kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations,  and 
in  the  Art  of  Teaching,  hereby  certifies  that  has  passed  such 

ejramination  with  honor,  and  is  well  qualified  by  knowledge,  pro- 
fessional preparation,  and  skill  to  teach  in  a  public  Kindergarten  in 
this  State. 

This  certificate  is  good  only  for  one  year  from  date,  unless  a  re- 
newal is  endorsed  hereon.  Renewal  will  be  granted  only  upon  evidence 
that  the  holder  managed  and  taught  successfully  in  a  Kindergarten. 

SUPERVISORS  CERTIFICATES 
I 

The  state  board  of  education  approves  of 

as  a  supervisor  under  the  provisions  of 

chapter  193  of  the  public  acts  of  1903. 


The  state  board  of  education  having  examined  

of certifies  that has  passed 

such  examination  with and  is  qualified  to  be  a  super- 
visor in  the  public  schools  of  this  state.     This  certificate  is  good  for 

from  date  unless  extended  by  renewal  endorsed 

hereon. 

II 

CONDITIONS 

The  statutory  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  those  whose 
examinations  show  a  tolerable  academic  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  prescribed  in  sections  2130  and  2245  of  the  General 
Statutes,  revision  of  1902.  . 


♦These  sections  read  as  follows: 

Section  2130  Public  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  at  least  thirty- 
six  weeks  in  each  year  in  every  town  and  school  district.  No  town  shall 
receive  any  money  from  the  state  treasurer  for  any  district  unless  the 
school  therein  has  been  kept  during  the  time  herein  required ;  but  no 
school  need  be  maintained  in  any  district  in  which  the  average  attend- 
ance at  the  school  in  said  district  during  the  preceding  year,  ending  the 
fourteenth  day  of  July,  was  less  than  eight.  In  said  schools  shall  be 
taught,  by  teachers  found  duly  qualified,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  United  States  history,  and 
such  other  studies,  including  elementary  science  and  training  in  manual 
arts,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  school  visitors,  or  town 
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The  elementary  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  all  persons 
whose  preliminary  papers  and  examination  prove  their  pos- 
session of  that  knowledge  and  minimum  professional  prepara- 
tion without  which  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the  subjects  which 
ought  to  be  taught  in  all  schools.* 

The  honor  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  those  persons  who 
in  the  public  examination  shall  have  proved  their  possession 
of  sound  elementary  knowledge  and  professional  training  in 
all  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  certificate,  and  who  shall 
also  by  actual  exercises  in  teaching  children  prove  their  pos- 
session of  professional  skill. 

Those  who  have  obtained  the  honor  certificate  and  others 
approved  by  the  board  may  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for 
certificates  of  special  excellence.  The  examination  shall  al- 
ways include  actual  exercises  in  teaching.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  certificate,  skill  in  teaching  the  subjects  as  well  as  accurate 
knowledge  must  be  shown  by  the  candidate. 

Those  who  have  made  preparation  to  teach  special  subjects 
not  included  in  the  requirements  for  elementary  and  honor 
certificates  may  be  admitted  to  examination  for  certificate  of 
special  preparation.  This  examination  may  include  actual  ex- 
ercises in  teaching.  Professional  training  and  skill  in  teaching, 
if  exhibited  by  the  candidate  in  the  teaching  exercises,  will  be 
noted  on  the  certificate. 


school  committee.  Tlie  public  schools  of  every  town  and  district  shall 
be  open  to  children  over  five  years  of  age  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color,  but  school  visitors,  town  school  committees,  and 
boards  of  education,  may,  by  vote  at  a  meeting  duly  called,  admit  to  any 
school  children  over  four  years  of  age. 

Section  2245  School  visitors,  towii  school  committees,  or  boards  of 
education  shall,  as  a  board,  or  by  a  committee  by  them  appointed,  ex- 
amine all  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools;  and  give  to 
those  with  whose  moral  character  and  ability  they  are  satisfied,  if  found 
qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  the  rudi- 
ments of  geography  and  history,  and  the  rudiments  of  drawing  if  re- 
quired, a  certificate  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
in  the  town  or  district  so  long  as  desired,  without  further  examination 
unless  specially  ordered;  such  certificate  may  limit  the  authority  to 
teach  to  a  specified  time  or  in  a  specified  school.  No  certificate  to  teach 
in  grades  above  the  third  in  graded  schools  nor  in  classes  corresponding 
to  such  grades  in  ungraded  schools  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  who. 
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The  kindergarten  certificate  will  be  granted  to  those  who 
in  the  public  examination  and  in  the  preliminary  papers  have 
shown  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
certificate  and  have  furnished  evidence  of  ability  to  conduct 
and  teach  children  who  attend  the  kindergarten. 

For  supervisor's  certificate  see  page  — . 

ui 

STATUTORY  0ERTIFICATE8 

Candidates  for  the  statutory  certificate  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  rudiments  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 2130  and  2245  of  the  General  Statutes. 

These  subjects  are 

Reading  Geography  Physiology 

Writing  Arithmetic  Spelling 

English  grammar  United  States  history       Duties  of  citizenship 

A  certificate  will  be  granted  for  a  year,  and  will  be  valid 
only  in  the  town  written  upon  its  face.  It  may  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  an  examination  by  town  or  district  school  officers. 
Renewal  will  be  granted  only  upon  evidence  that  the  holder  has 
taught  and  managed  successfully. 

A  candidate  for  this  certificate  will  be  examined  at  any  time, 
but  the  certificate  will  not  be  issued  until  the  candidate  has  made 
an  engagement  to  teach. 

This  certificate  is  not  evidence  that  the  holder  can  teach  or 
manage  or  has  any  professional  skill.  It  shows  that  an  aca- 
demic examination  has  been  passed  in  the  subjects  required  by 
sections  2130  and  2245,  and  that  the  holder  has  given  some  at- 
tention to  methods  of  teaching  the  two  subjects, —  reading 
and  writing. 


has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  hygiene,  including  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  health  and  character.  If  a  person  is 
examined  and  found  qualified  to  teach  branches  other  than  those  re- 
quired in  all  cases,  such  branches  shall  be  named  in  his  certificate. 
Said  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  or  committee 
or  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine.  They 
may  revoke  the  certificates  of  such  teachers  as  shall  at  any  time  be 
found  incompetent  to  teach  or  to  manage  a  school,  or  fail  to  conform 
to  their  requirements. 
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Candidates  for  this  certificate  wishing  to  obtain  later  the 
elementary  certificate  [page  9]  may  receive  credit  toward  the 
elementary  certificate  in  the  subjects  which  they  pass  with 
especial  excellence. 

A  re-examination  may  be  required  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

COUCATIOII  REQUIflEIIENTS 

To  receive  a  statutory  certificate  candidates  must  on  ex- 
amination satisfy  the  following  requirements : 

Reading  They  must  furnish  evidence  that  they  can  teach 
the  beginnings  of  reading  and  also  instruct  scholars  who  have 
learned  to  read. 

The  following  books  contain  suggestions  on  teaching  the  beginnings 
of  reading: 

Robbins,  Phonics  B  H  Sanborn  Boston  Mass 
Famham,    The  sentence   method  of  teaching  reading,  writing, 
and  spelling  C  W  Bardeen  Syracuse  N  Y 
Suggestive  questions  found  in  state  documents  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication. •   ^    •       iJl 

Penmanship  They  should  be  able  to  write  so  well  that  all 
their  written  work  may  be  imitated  by  children;  they  should 
also  furnish  some  evidence  that  they  know  how  to  teach 
writing. 

A  small  chart  containing  small  and  capital  letters,  and  printed  sug- 
gestions, will  be  sent  to  all  who  wish  to  practice. 

The  references  and  topics  on  page  13  will  suggest  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  questions  hitherto  used  will  be  sent. 

English    They  must  be  able 

1  To  pronounce  and  spell  common  words 

2  To  show  a  good  knowledge  of  capital  letters  and  other 
English  forms 

3  To  write  and  address  a  letter 

4  To  state  clearly  in  their  own  language  the  substance  of 
any  short  selection 

5  To  write  briefly  on  a  topic  found  on  the  examination 
paper 

6  To  answer  a  few  simple  questions  in  grammar 

An  outline  for  preparation  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Arithmetic  They  must  be  able  to  figure  accurately  and 
to  work  simple  practical  problems  under  the  subjects  usually 
found  in  arithmetic     See  page  15 
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Geofrraphy    They  must  be  able 

1  To  locate  the  principal  divisions  of  land  and  water  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world 

2  To  locate  the  chief  political  divisions  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world 

3  To  draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  and  locate  counties,  prin- 
cipal rivers,  and  cities 

4  To  describe  the  important  physical  features  of  North 
America  and  of  Europe 

In  the  following  elementary  books  will  be  found  the  topics  upon 
which  questions  may  be  expected : 

Grove,  Science  primer     Geography  American  Book  Co. 

Geikie,  Science  primer    Physical  geography  "  "        " 

Tarr,  North  America  Macmillan 

These  books  will  be  loaned  on  application. 

Physiology  They  must  be  able  to  do  the  work  required 
of  teachers  in  the  text-book  on  physiology  prepared  by  Dr  J  K 
Thacher  and  A  B  Morrill. 

This  book  will  be  sent  on  application. 

History  They  should  show  good  knowledge  of  certain 
topics  of  history  usually  found  in  history  text-books; 

Suggestive  topics  will  be  sent  on  application. 
The   questions   used   in   previous  examinations   will   b^   useful    in 
preparation. 

Duties  of  citizenship  The  topics  in  civil  government  will 
be  sent  on  application 

IV 

ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE 
pflCLiMiNAirr  PAPcra 

Candidates  shall  not  be  admitted  to  examination  for  an 
elementary  certificate  unless,  on  or  before  the  day  to  be  an- 
nounced in  advance,  they  have  sent  to  the  secretary  of  this 
board  satisfactory  papers  giving  evidence  of  professional  study. 

In  preparing  these  papers  candidates  are  urged  to  make  use 
of  every  available  help,  and  the  language  of  books  may  be 
copied,  provided  the  matter  quoted  is  indicated.  They  must, 
however,  expect  to  be  examined  with  especial  strictness  on  the 
subject-matter  of  their  papers,  and  must  be  prepared  to  show 
that  all  which  they  have  written  represents  knowledge  which 
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they  can  readily  use  in  teaching.  These  papers  may  be  short, 
but  they  have  great  weight  in  determining  the  fitness  of  the  can- 
didates. They  may  be  questioned  orally  upon  die  subject-mat- 
ter of  these  papers. 

The  following  papers  must  be  presented : 
English  I     A  paper  describing  the  candidate's  method  of 
teaching  children  to  read. 

This  paper  must  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (i)  Giving  a  plan 
of  teaching  beginners;  (2)  a  plan  for  teaching  those  who  can  use 
books;    (3)    the  special  uses  of  oral  and  silent  reading. 

2  A  paper  describing  the  candidate's  method  of  teaching 
children  to  express  themselves  easily  and  clearly,  both  in  speak- 
ing and  in  writing. 

The  use  to  be  made  of  (i)  copying,  (2)  dictation,  (3)  oral  state- 
ment and  (4)  composition  should  be  g^ven. 

3  A  paper  giving  a  few  books  with  which  the  candidate  is 
familiar  under  the  following  heads : 

1  Books  for  young  children  4    History 

2  Poetry  5    Science 
.  3    Biography                                      6    Fiction 

A  summary  of  one  of  the  books  may  be  required. 

[The  antfaor,  title,  and  publisher  of  each  book  must  be  grren.] 

4  (i)     A  list  of  useful  school  reference  books. 

(2)     A  list  of  not  more  than  twenty  books  which  ought 
to  be  in  a  school  library. 

[The  author,  title,  and  publisher  of  each  book  must  be  given.] 

5  A  paper  describing  the  kind  of  literature  which  should 
be  used  ( i )  in  teaching  children  the  beginnings  of  reading,  with 
selections  or  references  to  books ;  (2)  the  kind  of  literature  to 
be  used  in  the  later  practice  of  reading. 

This  paper  should  also  describe  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher 
would  go  in  studying  English  literature  with  children,  and  in  particular 
give  a  list  of  books 

1  ivhich  should  be  read  in  school,  and 

2  which  young  children  should  be  induced  to  read  to  themselves. 

The  lists  should  be  carefully  selected,  but  may  be  very  brief. 
If  possible,  these  books  should  be  arranged  for  the  stages  of  school 
progress. 
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6  A  paper  giving 

1  A  list  of  important  points  of  English  usage  on  which  children 
need  special  drill. 

the  correcli  forms  of  expression  and  the  incorrect  forms 
to  be  avoided  should  be  given. 

2  A  method  of  teaching  punctuation  and  the  written  forms  of 
the  language  may  be  here  included. 

^S.  In  this  paper  candidates  should  also  state  and  illustrate  what 
elements  of  English  ^ammar  can  be  used  in  securing  cor- 
rect written  and  spoken  language. 

7  A  paper  describing  the  candidate's  method  of  teaching 
spelling. 

Penmanship  A  paper  describing  the  candidate's  plan  of 
teaching  children  to  write. 

This  paper  must  include  the  small  and  capital  letters  as  they  would 
be  taught  to  children. 

Small  charts  containing  small  and  capital  letters  will  be  sent. 

Arithmetic  i  One  paper  giving  the  facts  of  number  to 
and  including  lo. 

2  One  paper  describing  the  candidate's  plap  of  oral  and 
Avritten  work  under  all  topics  mentioned  on  pages  14-15,  es- 
pecially showing  how  children  may  be  taught  to  work  practical 

problems  with  facility. 

See  Peck,  Our  new  arithmetic.     A  Lovel  &  Co. 

Elementary  science  Two  papers,  each  describing  the 
candidate's.plan  of  a  lesson  to  be  given  to  children. 

It  is  recommended  that  one  paper  shall  describe  a  lesson  in  Giem- 
istry  and  one  a  lesson  in  Physics,  Geology,  or  Botany. 

Each  paper  must  give: 

1  Age  of  children  for  whom  the  lesson  is  intended 

2  Purpose  of  giving  the  lesson 

3  Concise  description  of  apparatus,  experiments,  or  object  of 
observation -^  supplemented  by'  any  necessary  diagrams  or 
drawings 

4  Method  of  teaching  the  lesson 

The  following  topics  suggest  some  of  the  more  important 

subjects  with  which  the  candidates  must  be  familiar: 

Air  Three  states  of  matter 

Oxygen  Pressure    in    solids,    liquids,    and 

Nitrogen  gases 

Hydrogen  Transmission  of  pressure 

Candle  flame  Expansion 

Carbon  dioxide  Circulation  of  water  — of  air 

Gravitation  Winds  and  currents 
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Evaporation  Telegraph 

Condensation  Electric  lamp 

Melting  Steam  engine 

Freezing  Sound . 

Rain,  snow  Common  minerals 

Dew,  frost  Rock  disintegration 

Fog,  cloud  Soil  formation 

Vapor  and  climate  Soil  transportation 

Conduction  Work  of  rain,  rivers,  and  ice 

Sources  of  heat  Organic  rock 

Cohesion  •                Sedimentarv  rock 

Magnetism  Fossils 

Geography  i  One  paper  describing  a  plan  of  lesson  for 
young  children. 

2  One  paper  giving  topics  of  lesson  for  older  scholars,  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  scholars  should  prepare 
such  a  lesson. 

3  A  list  of  books  which  children  may  profitably  read  in 
connection  with  this  subject. 

4  A  short  list  of  reference  books  useful  for  a  teacher. 

[The  author,  title,  and  publisher  of  each  book  must  be  given.] 

Physiology  i  One  paper  giving  parts  of  the  subjects 
most  important  for  school  children  and  the  object  of  teaching 
each. 

2     One  paper  describing  a  plan  for  a  single  lesson,  stating: 

1  Age  of  children 

2  Purpose  of  the  lesson 

History,  civil  government,  and  duties  of  citisenship  i  One 
paper  giving  the  object  and  uses  of  studying  history  in  public 
schools, 

2  One  paper  giving  a  list  of  books  which  may  be  read  by 
children  in  connection  witlt  this  subject. 

[The  author,  title,  and  publisher  of  each  book  must  be  given.] 

3  One  paper  describing  a  plan  of  a  single  lesson  in  history. 

4  A  paper  describing  a  plan  of  a  single  lesson  in  civil  gov- 
ernment and  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

School  maifiagement  i  A  paper  suggesting  principles 
and  rules  for  grouping  and  classing  scholars. 

2  A  paper  describing  clearly  the  method  of  keeping  regis- 
ters of  attendance.     The  candidate  will  fill  out  a  register  for 
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three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  using  not  less  than  five 
names.  The  register  should  be  complete,  and  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  average  attendance  should  be  indicated  for  each 
term.  All  the  work  performed  in  obtaining  averages  for  each 
term  should  be  left  on  the  proper  page  of  the  register. 

State  register  containing  directions  will  be  sent  on  application. 

3  A  paper  showing  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  state 
relating  to  instruction,  attendance,  employment  of  children,  and 
the  duties  of  teachers. 

The  laws  relating  to  schools  will  be  sent  on  application. 

PRCUMINARY  REQUIfieMEIITt  FOR  AOVANCCO  CERTtFICATES 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  especial  excellence  and  of 
special  preparation  may  be  required  to  send  to  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  before  they  are  admitted  to  examination,  a  thesis 
on  the  special  subject  of  examination. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PREPARING  PRELIMINART  PAPERS 

i    I    Write  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher 

2    Give  references  if  any  matter  has  been  copied  from  books 

ii         Blank  books  will  be  sent  upon  application.     If  these  books  are 
used  write  on  both  ^ides  of  the  paper 

iii         If  loose  sheets  of  paper  are  used 

1  use  paper  of  "letter"  size 

2  write  on  one  side  only 

3  leave  margin  at  left 

4  leave  first  sheet  of  each  set  of  papers  blank,  on  which 

write 
a    subject 
b    name  of  writer 
c    address 
d    date 

5  write  subject  and  your  name  at  head  of  each  page 

6  do  not  fold  or  roll  the  papers 

7  fasten  the  sheets  securely  together 

iv         Carefully  separate  the  different  papers  on  the  same  subjects,  e  g, 
English  i  English  ii  etc. 

EXAMINATIONS 
[for  ilimintary  curririCATi] 

Preliminary  papers  Candidates  must  show  a  thorough 
practical  understanding  of  all  that  they  have  written  in  the 
papers  presented  before  the  examination.  They  may  be  ques- 
tioned orally  upon  the  subject-matter  of  these  papers. 
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In  order  to  pass  the  examinations  and  receive  an  elementary 
-certificate,  candidates  must  satisfy  all  the  following  require- 
ments : 

Penmanship  They  must  furnish  evidence  that  they  can 
teach  penmanship. 

One  test  will  be  making  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  the 
small  and  capital  letters  as  they  should  be  made  in  teaching 
<:hildren. 

The  following  are  references  on  subject  of  penmanship: 
Parker,  Talks  on  teaching,  pages  75-79 
Farnham,  Sentence  method,  read  entire  book 
Prince,  Courses  and  methods,  pages  66-73 
Fitch,  Lectures  on  teaching,  pages  205-208 

Suggestive  questions  will  be  found  in  state  documents,  which  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

The  following  are  a  few  topics  to  which  preparation  may  profitably 
be  directed: 

1  What  is  penmanship  6    Correct  position 

2  Purpose  in  teaching  7    Form  teaching 

3  Ti„.e  for  beg«.i„g  ,    Classification  | -^/««-, 

4  Tracing  <  amount  9    Drill 

[purpose  10    Movement  exercises 

5  Penholding  11    Criticism 

Reading  Candidates  must  furnish  evidence  that  they  can 
teach  reading.  Mere  ability  to  read  is  not  sufficient.  A  defi- 
nite method  of  procedure  with  beginners  and  with  those  who 
can  read  books  will  be  required.  Candidates  must  also  be 
ready  to  answer  questions  upon  books  which  they  themselves 
have  read. 

The  following  are  references  on  the  subject  of  reading: 

Farnham,  The  sentence  method  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling 

Hall,  How  to  teach  reading  and  what  to  read  in  schools 

Parker,  Talks  on  teaching,  pages  26-66 

School  document  No  12,  1904,  Report  on  the  study  of  English 
language  and  literature  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

Suggestive  questions  will  be  found  in  state  documents,  which  will 
be  sent  op  application. 

Spelling  They  must  be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce  com- 
mon words. 
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Under  this  subject  will  be  given  questions  relating  to  pronunciation, 
the  use  of  the  dictionary,  abbreviations,  and  diacritical  marks. 

English  I  They  must  show  a  good  knowledge  of  punc- 
tuation and  capital  letters. 

2  They  must  be  able  to  write  and  properly  address  a  letter 
of  any  ordinary  nature. 

3  They  must  be  able  to  state  cleady  in  their  own  language 
the  substance  of  any  short  selection,  and  to  write  briefly  on  a 
subject  given  in  the  examination. 

4  They  must  show  a  good  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
English  grammar. 

English  literature  They  must  have  studied  some  simple 
topics  in  English  literature,  and  be  able  to  write  intelligently, 
in  correct  English,  in  answer  to  one  or  more  easy-  questions 
upon  this  topic. 

The  topics  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Arithmetic  They  must  be  able  both  to  figure  and  to  work 
out  simple  practical  problems  in  the  following  subjects  or- 
dinarily taught  as  parts  of  arithmetic : 

Addition 
Subtraction 
Multiplication 
Division 

Common  and  decimal  fractions 

Percentage  (including  among  its  applications  simple  interest,  stocks, 
commissions,  and  profit  and  loss) 

Common  weights  and  measures  and  their  applications 

The  metric  system 

Mensuration  of  plane  surfaces  and  of  rectangular  solids 

Ratio  and  proportion 

Square  and  cube  root 

They  must  also  know  how  to  keep  a  cash  account  and 

make  out  bills  and  receipts. 

Elementary  science  They  must  have  a  good  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  their  preliminary  papers 
in  science.     See  page  ii. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  following  school  documents,  which  will  be 
sent  on  application : 

School  Document  No  17,  1902,  Observation  lessons  in  science,  by 
A  B  Morrill 

School  Document  No  12,  1903,  Lessons  on  plants,  by  H  N  Loomis 
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See  also  the  following  books : 

Huxley,  Science  primer   Introductory  American  Book  Co 

Roscoe,  Science  primer    Chemistry 

Stewart,  Science  primer    Physics 

Bower,  Science  applied  to  work  Cassell 

These  books  will  be  loaned  upon  application. 

Geography    They  must 

1  Understand  the  elements  of  mathematical  geography 

2  Be  able  to  locate  the  principal  divisions  of  land  and 
water  of  the  world. 

3  Be  able  to  locate  the  chief  political  divisions  of  the  world 

and  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States. 

4  Be  able  to  describe  the  important  physical  features  of 

North  America  and  of  Europe.  , 

5  Show  a  good  knowledge  of  certain  topics  ordinarily 
taught  as  a  part  of  geography.  These  topics  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

The  following  books  are  suggested : 

Grove,  Science  primer.    Geography  American  Book  Co 

Geikie,  Science  primer,  Physical  geography  "  "        " 

Shaler,  The  story  of  our  continent  Ginn  &  Co 

Shaler,  First  hook  of  geology  [with  teacher's  pamphlet] 

D  C  Heath  &  Co 
Brigham,  Geographic  influences  in  American  history 

Ginn  &  Co 
These  books  will  be  loaned  on  application. 

Physiology  i  They  must  be  able  to  do  (at  least  suf- 
ficiently for  some  elementary  instruction)  the  work  required 
of  teachers  in  the  text-book  on  physiology  prepared  by  Dr  J  K 
Thacher  and  A  B  Morrill. 

This  book  and  charts  will  be  sent  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  on 
this  subject 

2    They  must  be  acquainted  with  the  law  relating  to  the 

teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  law  is  found  in  General  Statutes,  §§  2162,  2163,  2245.  The  laws 
relating  to  schools  will  be  sent  on  application. 

History  and  duties  of  citizenship  They  must  be  able  to 
show  a  good  knowledge  of  certain  topics  in  history  and  the 
duties  of  citizenship.    These  topics  will  be  sent  on  application. 

See 

Hart,  Suggestions  on  history  and  government  of  United  States 
Cambridge 
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Gordy  &  Twitchell,  Pathfinder  of  American  history  Lee  &  Shepard 
Atkinson,  On  history  and  the  study  of  history  Little,  Brown  &  Co 
Atkinson,  The  study  of  politics  "  "      "    " 

Semple,  American  history  and  its  geographic  conditions 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 
Fisk,  Civil  Government  "  "       *'    " 

These  books  will  be  loaned  on  application. 

Vocal  music  and  drawing  are  not  now  required  except 
for  kindergarten  certificate.  If  satisfactory  evidence  of  ability 
to  teach  these  branches  be  furnished,  they  will  be  noted  on  the 
certificate. 


HONOR  CERTIFICATE 

Candidates  for  honor  certificates  should  notify  the  secretary 
of  their  willingness  to  show  by  actual  exercises  in  teaching 
children  that  they  can  both  teach  and  manage. 

VI 

KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATE 

PRELIMINARY  PAPERt 

Candidates  cannot  be  admitted  to  examination  for  a  kinder- 
garten certificate  unless  on  or  before  a  day  to  be  announced  in 
advance  they  have  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  satis- 
factory papers  giving  evidence  of  professional  study. 

Kindergarten  i  A  paper  showing  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Froebelian  gifts  and  occupations  and  their  educational 
value 

2  A  paper  showing  an  acquaintance  with  Froebel's  Educa- 
tion of  man  and  the  principles  and  laws  therein  set  out. 

3  A  paper  stating  and  illustrating  the  method  of  control 
in  the  kindergarten. 

4  A  paper  giving  a  kindergarten  program  covering  a 
month 

5  A  paper  giving  a  short  list  of  songs  and  plays  and  the 
purpose  of  each 

English  I  A  paper  showing  the  candidate's  method  of 
teaching  beginners  to  read 

2  A  paper  showing  the  candidate's  method  of  teaching 
children  to  speak  easily  and  correctly 

3  Same  as  fenglish  3  on  page  10 

4  A   paper   describing  the   kind   of  literature   including 
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Stories  which   should  be  presented  to  children  in  the  kin- 
dergarten 

S    A  story  in  the   form  in  which   it  would  be  told  to 
children 

Penmanship     Same  as  penmanship,  page  ii 

Arithmetic     i    A  paper  giving  the  facts  of  number  to  lo 
2    A  paper  outlining  the  extent  to  which  arithmetic  can  be 
taught  in  the  kindergarten 

.  Elementary  science    Same  as  elementary  science  on  page  1 1 

Physiology    Same  as  physiology  on  page  12 

History  i     One  paper  giving  the  object  and  uses  of  study- 
ing history 

2  One  paper  describing  the  uses  of  history  and  biography 
in  the  kindergarten 

School  management  Same  as  school  management  oa 
page  12 

CXAMtNATIONS 

Certificates  will  not  be  issued  until  the  candidate  has 
demonstrated  ability  by  actual  exercises  in  teaching 

Kindergarten  1  Candidates  must  furnish  evidence  of 
acquaintance  with  the  Education  of  man  by  Froebel.  The 
translation  by  W  N  Hailman  is  recommended. 

2  Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  upon 
the  gifts  and  occupations. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  containing  what  is 
essential : 
Bates,  Lois,  Kindergarten  guide 

Other  books  which  can  be  recommended  are 

Wiggin,  K  D  Kindergarten  principles  and  practice 
Buckland,  Anna,  Use  of  stories  in  the  kindergarten 
Kindergarten  and  child  culture,  see  pages  71-74,  84-88,  161-281,  465- 
473,  625-640 

Reading  Candidates  must  furnish  evidence  that  they  can 
teach  primary' reading.  Mere  ability  to  read  is  not  accepted. 
A  definite  method  of  procedure  with  beginners  will  be  required.. 
See  references  for  reading,  page  14 
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Spelling    Same  as  spelling  on  page '14 

English    Same  as  English  on  page  8 

English  literature    Same  as  English  literature  on  page  15 

Penmanship    Same  as  penmanship  on  page  8 

Arithmetic    Same  as  arithmetic  on  page  8 

Physiology    Same  as  physiology  on  page  9 

History    Same  as  history  on  page  9 

Elementary  science    Same  as  elementary  science  on  page  15 

Music  Vocal  music  is  required  and  the  candidate  must 
furnish  evidence  of  ability  to  play  sufficiently  to  conduct  kin- 
dergarten exercises 

Drawing    Examination  is  required 

vn  - 

SUPERVISION 
SUPERVISOR'S  OSRTIFICATC  OP  APPROVAL 

In  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  supervision, 
supervisors'  certificates  of  approval  may  be  granted  *and  the 
following  method  of  procedure  is  prescribed : 

1  A  supervisor's  certificate  may  be  issued  by  special  vote 
of  this  board  to  persons  who  have  successfully  supervised  not 
less  than  six  schools  for  five  consecutive  years  in  this  state  and 
during  these  five  years  have  given  their  whole  time  to  super- 
vision. 

2  Supervisor's  certificate  2  may  be  granted  to  all  persons 
who  in  a  public  examination  have  proved  their  possession  of 
that  knowledge,  professional  training,  and  qualifications  for 
supervision,  which  are  necessary  to  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  schools,  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  the  proper 
progress  and  advancement  of  children  in  the  several  grades. 


CONDITIONS 


Candidates  for  certificate  2  must  pass  examination  in  the 
subjects  outlined  in  the  scheme  for  elementary  certificates,  but 
graduates  of  colleges,  universities  and  normal  schools,  holders 
of  state  elementary  or  honor  certificates,  will  not  be  required 
to  pass  such  examination.  Candidates  having  a  high  school 
education  and  who  have  had  five  years'  successful  experience 
as  supervisors  giving  their  whole  time  to  supervision  or  to 
both  supervision  and  teaching  at  the  same  time,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pass  an  academic  examination. 
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CXAMINATIONB 

All  candidates  must  in  examination  satisfy  the  following 
requirements : 

1  Laws  of  the  state  relating  to  schools  They  must  furnish 
evidence  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  state 
relating  to  schools,  especially  the  sections  relating  to  attend- 
ance, required  subjects  of  study,  duties  of  supervisors  and 
qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers. 

2  Organization  of  public  schools  They  must  show  ac- 
quaintance with  the  organization  of  good  schools  and  the 
principles  and  rules  of  grouping  and  classifying  children. 

3  Courses  of  study  They  must  furnish  evidence  that  they 
understand  the  uses  of  a  course  of  study  and  the  essential  sub- 
jects to  be  comprised  in  a  course  of  study. 

4  History  of  education  in  Connecticut  They  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  education  in  Connecticut  and  the 
relation  of  this  history  to  existing  schools. 

5  Supervision  Candidates  must  in  particular  be  able  to 
state  clearly  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  superintendent 
both  in  relation  to  teachers,  the  community  and  to  children. 

6  Qualifications  of  teachers  Candidates  must  furnish  evi- 
dence that  they  understand  the  qualifications  and  duties  of 

teachers. 

Books  and  references  will  be  sui>plied  on  application  to  the  State 
board  of  education,  Hartford.  "^ 

vni 

BOOKS 

The  secretary  will  furnish  a  list  of  books  which  can  be  read 
or  studied  in  connection  with  each  of  fhe  subjects  upon  which 
examination  is  required.  A  few  books  will  be  loaned  to  those 
who  are  preparing  for  examination. 

IX 

CLASSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

A  certificate  showing  that  the  candidate  has  in  any  subject 
met  the  requirements  of  the  correspondence  courses  at  the  Wil- 
limantic  or  the  Danbury  normal  school  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  the  preliminary  papers  and  examinations  of  this  scheme. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

1  Preliminary  papers  should  be  sent  at  least  one  week  be- 
fore examination. 

2  Examinations  will  be  held  in  and  for  any  town  upon  in- 
vitation of  the  town  school  officers.  Successful  candidates  will 
receive  the  statutory  or  elementary  certificates  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled,  and  the  record  of  all,  whether  successful  or  not, 
who  are  intending  to  teach  in  the  town  will  be  given  to  the  ex- 
amining committee. 

3  Candidates  are  allowed  to  divide  their  examinations.  At 
least  two  subjects  must  be  taken  at  the  first  examinations,  viz. : 
English  (including  Reading,  Grammar,  and  Spdling)  and 
Arithmetic, 

4  A  candidate  will  not  be  examined  upon  the  same  subject 
more  than  four  times  in  one  school  year. 

5  Candidates  must  obtain  the  required  standing  for  a  certi- 
ficate within  two  years  after  their  first  examination. 

6  Persons  wishing  to  take  partial  examinations  should  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  hours  designated  in  the  program  on  page 
—  or,  in  advance,  make  a  special  arrangement  by  correspon- 
dence. 

7  In  most  cases,  certificates  will  not  be  granted  for  longer 
than  one  year  and  all  certificates  expire  July  i. 

8  Certificates  which  have  expired  will  be  renewed  upon 
evidence  showing  thdt  holder  has  taught  and  managed  success- 
fully. 

9  Certificates  will  not  be  renewed  for  persons  teaching  out- 
side this  state. 

10  Certificates  may  be  revoked  at  any  time, 

XI 

Program  for  elementary  certificate 

First  day  Second  day 

A  M    9.00  to    9.30  Spelling  a  m    9.00  to  11.30  History  and 
9.30  to  10.30  Literature  duties  of  citizenship 

10.30  to  12.30  Arithmetic  11.30  to  12.30  Drawing 

p  M     1.30  to    2.30  Writing  (optional) 

2.30  to    3.30  Reading  p  m    1.30  to    2.30  Physiology 
3.30  to    5.00  Grammar  2.30  to    5.00  Elementary 

5.00  to    6.00  Music   (op-  science  and  geography 

tional) 
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Program  for  statutory  certificate 

First  day  Second  day 

A  M    9.00  to  10.00  Spelling  a  m    9.00  to  12.30  History  and 
10.00  to  12.30  Arithmetic  duties  of  citizenship 

p  M     1.30  to    2.30  Penmanship  p  m     1.30  to    3.00  Physiology 
2.30  to    3.30  Reading  3.00  to    5.00  Geography 

3.30  to    5.00  Grammar 

Program  for  kindergarten  certificate 

First  day  Second  day 

A  M    9.00  to    9.30  Spelling  a  m    9.30  to  11.30  Kindergarten 
9.30  to  10.30  Literature  gifts  and   oc- 

10.30  to  12.30  Arithmetic  cupations 

F  M     1.30  to    2.30  Penmanship  11.30  to  12.30  Drawing 

2.30  to    3.30  Reading  p  m     1.30  to    2.30  Physicrfogy 
3.30  to    5.00  Grammar  2.30  to    3.30  Elementary 

5.00  to    6.00  Music  science 

3.30  to    5.00  History 

Program  for  siiperuisor's  certificate 

A  M    9.00  to  10.30  History    of    ed-  p  m  1.30  to  3.00  Supervision 

ucation                      3.00  to  4.00  Organization    of 

10.30  to  11.30  Laws  relating  to  public    schools 

public  schools         4.00  to  5.00  Qualifications  of 

p  M  11.30  to  12.30  G>urses  of  study  teachers 

Examinations  begin  promptly  at  9  o'clock. 
For  information,  address 

State  Board  of  Education 
Hastfokd  Conn 
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Connecticut 
Normal   training  schools 


The  demand  tor  trained  teachers  in  the  state  of  Connecticut 
has,  for  many  years,  been  steadily  increasing  and  the  number 
of  graduates  sent  out  by  the  normal  schools  falls  far  short  of 
the  yearly  demand  for  new  teachers.  Without  doubt  the 
opportunities  offered  to  women  for  employment  in  other  lines 
than  teaching  have  greatly  increased  within  recent  years,  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  feeling  that  the  salaries  paid 
teachers  are  not  sufficiently  high,  has  kept  many  from  prepar- 
ing to  teach  who  would  otherwise  have  entered  our  normal 
schools.  It  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that  the  demand 
for  good  teachers  is  at  present  very  great,  far  greater 
than  the  supply,  —  that  the  salaries  paid  teachers  have 
materially  increased  within  the  last  few  years;  —  that 
good  work  in  schools  meets  ready  recognition,  and  that 
the  work  of  the  teacher  is  in  no  way  affected  by  periods  of 
business  depression  during  which  employment  in  other  lines  of 
occupation  may  become  very  uncertain.  Though  the  incom- 
petent or  untrained  teacher  may  find  positions  it  is  the  trained 
teacher  who  is  likely  to  advance  most  rapidly  in  her  work. 
To  her  will  come  the  highest  rewards  both  in  salary  and 
professional  success,  and  the  outlook  for  all  who  look  to  teach- 
ing for  their  future  work  and  are  willing  to  prepare  for  it  has 
never  been  more  promising.  It  is  to  make  these  facts  generally 
known  and  to  set  forth  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Connecti- 
cut normal  schools  that  the  state  board  of  education  has  issued 
this  document. 

Connecticut  supports  four  normal  schools  located  re- 
spectively at  New  Britain,  New  Haven,  Willimantic,  and  Dan- 
bury.  The  equipment  of  these  schools  is  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. The  buildings  are  new  and  specially  designed  for 
normal  school  work,  the  needs  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  school  having  been  carefully  considered.     The  equipment 


of  the  laboratories  has  received  special  consideration  and 
separate  rooms  have  been  set  apart  for  biolog;y,  physics, 
chemistry,  geology  and  industrial  geography  and  agriculture. 
Few  educational  institutions  can  offer  superior  facilities  for 
laboratory  work.  Special  rooms  are  also  provided  for  art, 
music  and  gymnastics  and  the  libraries  contain  large  and  well 
selected  collections  of  books. 

In  connection  with  each  normal  school  there  are  training- 
or  model  schools  in  which  the  work  of  skilful  teachers  can  be 
observed  and  the  problems  of  school  instruction  and  school 
management  conveniently  studied.  The  training  schools  are 
numerous  enough  to  give  each  normal  school  student  abundant 
practice  in  actual  teaching.  Nowhere  is  the  necessity  for 
much  real  practice  under  the  best  of  supervision  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  more  clearly  recognized  than  in  the  Connecti- 
cut normal  schools. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  over  and  admission  without  examination  will  be  granted  to 
those  who  can  present 

(a)  certificates  of  graduation  from  high  schools  offering 
a  course  of  study  at  least  three  years  in  length,  or 

(b)  evidence  that  they  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a 
high  school  education  or, 

(c)  a  state  teachers'  certificate,  or, 

(d)  evidence  of  two  years*  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing. 

Applicants  who  desire  to  take  a  course  in  a  normal  school 
but  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  requirements  enumerated  above 
may  be  admitted  at  the  Willimantic  and  Danbury  normal 
schools  to  a  course  not  less  than  three  years  in  length. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  borne  by  the  state  and 
tuition  and  text-books  are  free  to  all  who  are  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  schools.  The  only  expenses  necessary  are 
those  for  traveling  and  board.  Assistance  in  finding  satis- 
factory boarding  places  will  be  given  by  the  principals  of  the 
schools  upon  request  and  catalogues  will  be  sent  by  them  to 
any  who  desire  more  detailed  information. 
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Danbury  normal  school 


SUMMER   SESSION 


The  summer  school  will  open  Tuesday  July  7. 

Persons  expecting  to  attend  are  requested  to  notify  the 
principal. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  information,  to  illustrate 
effective  methods  and  to  give  practical  and  permanent  help  in  the 
essentials  of  school  teaching. 

Any  one  or  all  of  the  courses  may  be  taken. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  will  be  issued  to  those  who  satisfac- 
torily complete  courses. 

Examinations  for  state  teachers'  certificates  will  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  term. 

The  only  necessary  expenses  will  be  board  and  traveling. 
Tuition  and  supplies  will  be  free. 

The  school  is  open  to  persons  residing  or  teaching  in  this 
state  who  possess  suitable  qualifications. 


Instructors 


Sara  M  Armstrong Danbury 

History 

Ella  M  Broderick New  Haven 

Phyti^Ugy 

Jane  Lord  Burbank Danbury 

Literatur* 

Bmelene  a  Dunn Danbury 

Drawing 

Anna  S  Hart New  Haven 

A  rithmtiic 

Katherine  T  Hart\' Danbury 

Languagt  —  manual  work — reading — toat  occupaiions 

LoTHROP  D  HiGGiNS Daubury 

AgriaUturt — seienct 

Charles  D  Hine Hartford 

Civil  gwernment—' school  tttanagtment 

Harry  Houston Danbury 

IVriiing 

Arthur  B  Morrill New  Haven 

PsycAo/o^ 

John  R  Perkins Danbury 

Geography  —  spelling 
Mary  M  Souther  ^ Willimantic 

Music 

LiNA  B  WiNSHiP Danbury 

Grammar 


Outlines 


Afirrlculture 

Two  lessons 

LoTHROP  D  HiGGiNS        Instructor 

Plant  structare 

Agricniture  in  the  common  schools 

Arithmetic 

Six  lessons 

Anna  S  Hart       Instructor 

Fundamental  processes 

Relation  of  work  on  fractions  and  meas- 

nres 
Problems 
Drills 
Topics  worth  studying 

Civics 

Six  lessons 

Charles  D  Hine       Instructor 

School  laws 
Study  of  a  town 
Duties  of  teachers 

DrawlrifiT 

Six  lessons 

Emelene  a  Dunn        Instructor 


Grammar 

Three  lessons 

LiNA  B  WiNSHiP        Instructor 

Technical  grammar  grades  6-7-8 

How  to  teach  it 

What  to  emphasize 
^    Model  lessons 

How  to  use  the  text  book 

History 

Seven  lessons 
Sara  M  Armstrong       Instructor 

What  points  to  emphasize 

Grading 

Making  and  using  outlines 

Use  of  text  and  reference  books 

Value  of  stories 

Correlation  of  history  with 

geography 

literature 

drawing 

Langruafire 

Seven  lessons 


The  application    of    construction    and         Katherine  T  Harty        Instructor 
drawing  to  school  uses  ww*^ 


The  delineation  of  nature 

Methods  of  illustrating  history 

Methods  of  illustrating  natural  science 

Map  drawing 

Construction  and  drawing  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  gec«:raphy 

Mechanical  drawing  and  its  direct  rela- 
tion to  public  welfare 

School  folio  and  its  uses 

Desifirn  as  an  active  agent  in  furnishing 
and  decorating  the  school-room 

Qeogrraphy 

Five  lessons 

J  R  Perkins       Instructor 

Location     what  to  locate  in  different 

grades 
Correlation  with 

reading 
literature 
history 
Relation  to 

astronomy 
geology 

physical  geography . 
Use  of 

wall  maps 
stencil  maps 
outline  maps 
globes 
books 

hektographs 
Seat  work 
Drills 


Oral  language 

pronunciation 

vocabulary 

sentences  and  phrases 

continued  discourse 
Written  language 

purposes 

usefulness 
economy 

kinds  of  exercises 

arrangement 

style 

Literature 

Bight  lessons 
Jane  Lord  Bur  bank       Instructor 

Purpose  of  reading  in  school 

Particular  aim  of  any  reading  lesson 

Study  of  selected  works  to  be  used  in 
the  reading  hour 

Selections  from  poems  of  Stevenson,  F 
D  Sherman    grades  x-3 

Typical  myth  from  Andersen  or  Haw- 
thorne   grades  3-4 

Work  describing  another  land,  as  chap- 
ter from  SpyrPs  Heidi    grades  4-5 

Selected  bit  of  history,  Lincoln,  Efmer- 
son    grade  6 

Chapter  of  out-of-door  books.  Bur- 
roughs, Van  Dyke,  Whittier    grade  7 

Narrative  of  best  sort  Irving's  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow    grade  8 

Lists  of  books  for  school 


Manual  work 

Pour  lessons 
Katherine  T  Harty       Instructor 

Practical  sewing 

Raffia 

Paper  folding,  cutting  etc 


MubIc 

Six  lessons 
Mary  M  Souther 


Instructor 


Rote  songs  grades  1-3 

(material  supplied  for  study  and  copying) 

How  to  study  a  song 

How  to  present  a  song 
.     Range  and  character  of  songs 
Songs  for  grades  4-8 

(sight  singing) 

unison  songs  m 

3-part  songs 

3-part  songs 
Music  In  country  schools 

Material  to  be  used 

How  to  make  best  use  of  it 


Physlolofiry 

Pour  lessons 
Ella  M  Broderick        Instructor 

Hygriene  of 

respiration 
digestion 
skin 
eye 
Value  of  out-door  games  under  direction 

of  teacher 
Aim  of   teaching   physiology   is   good 
health 

Psychology 

Pive  lessons 
A  B  Morrill       Instructor 

Knowledge-getting 

images 

ideas 
Repetition 

automatic  action 

habit 

memory 
Attention 


Reading 

Bight  lessons 
Katherine  T  Harty 


Instructor 


Beginnings  of  reading 

Way  to  teach  beginners 
Materials  to  use  and  how  to  use 

them 
Most  economical  ways  of  teaching 
and  holdihg  to  a  reading  vocab- 
ulary 
Advanced  reading 
General  kinds 
Points  to  consider 
Teacher  should 
know  books 

appreciate  good  literature 
have  skill  in  presenting  sub- 
ject 
Books 

ideas 
feeling 

literary  merit 
variety 
Preparation 


School  management 

Pive  lessons 

Charles  D  Hine       Instructor 

Organization 

Discipline 

Program 

Grading 

Instruction 

Drill 

Course  of  study 


Science 

Seven  lessons 
LoTHROP  D  HiGGiNS        Instructor 

Science  lessons  in  the  common 

schools 
Liquid  pressure 
Air  pressure 
Porces  and  motion 
Heat 

Chemistry 
What  the  teacher  may  do  in  science 


Seat  occupations 

Pour  lessons 
Katherine  T  Harty       Instructor 

Practical  seat  occupations  in  all  com> 
mon  school  subjects 


Spelling 

Two  lessons 
J  R  Perkins        Instructor 

Choice  of  words 
Spelling 

oral 

written 
Use  of 

blackboard 


hektograph 
Lists  of  difficult  words 


Writing 

Six  lessons 
Harry  Houston       Instructor 

Materials 

Teaching  beginners 
Improving  poor  writing 
Arm  movement 
Supervising  all  written  work 
Arousing  interest  and  enthusiasm 
Special  directions  for  country 
schools 

Considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
writing  on  blackboard 


Schedule  of  daily  exercises 


9  am 

Tuesday  Mr  Hine 

School  management 

Wednesday  Mr  Hine 

School  managentent 


Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Mr  Hine 
School  managentent 

Mr  Hine 
School  management 

Mr  Hine 
School  management 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Hiursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Monday 

Tuesday    , 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


9ani 

Miss  Harty 
Language 

Miss  Harty 
Language 

Miss  Harty 
Language 

Miss  Harty 
Language 

Biiss  Harty 
Language 

Miss  Harty 
Language 


9am 

Miss  Harty 
Reading 

Miss  Harty 
Reading 

Miss  Harty 
Reading 

Miss  Harty 
Reading 

Miss  Harty 
Reading 

Miss  Harty 
Reading 


10  sm 


July  7-11 

Uam 


Mr  Higgins 
Science 

Mr  Higgins 
Science 


Miss  Armstrong 
History 

Miss  Armstrong 
History 


Mr  Higgins  Miss  Armstrong 
Science  History 

Mr  Higgins  Miss  Armstrong 
Science  History 


Mr  Higgins 
Science 


Miss  Armstrong 
History 


July  13-18 
10  a  m  11am 


Miss  Harty 
Manual  worh 

Mr  Perkins 
Geography 

Mr  Perkins 
Geography 

Mr  Perkins 
Geography 

Mr  Perkins 
Geography 

Mr  Perkins 
Geography 


Miss  Harty 
Manual  work 

Mr  Morrill 
Psychology 

Mr  Morrill 
Psychology 

Mr  Morrill 
Psychology 

Mr  Morrill 
Psychology 

Mr  Morrill 
Psychology 


July  20-25 


10  am 

Miss  Dunn 
Drawing 

Miss  Dunn 
Drawing 

Miss  Dunn 
Drawing 

Miss  Dunn 
Drawing 

Miss  Dunn 
Drawing 

Miss  Dunn 
Drawing 


Uam 

Miss  Harty 
Reading 

Miss  Burbank 
Literature 

Miss  Burbank 
Literature 

Miss  Burbank 
Literature 

Miss  Burbank 
Literature 

Miss  Burbank 
Literature 


3pm 

Mr  Higgins 
Agriculture 

Mr  Higgins 
Agriculture 

Mr  Higgins 
Science 

Mr  Higgins 
Science 


3pm 

Miss  Harty 
5<'a/  occupation 

Miss  Harty 
6Va/  occupation 

Miss  Armstrong 
History 

Miss  Armstrong 
History 


2pm 

Miss  Broderick 
Physiology 

Miss  Harty 
Manual  worh 

Miss  Harty 
Manual  worh 

Miss  Broderick 
Physiology 


3p  m 

Miss  Burbank 
Literature 

Miss  Burbank 
Literature 

Miss  Harty 
5>a/  occupation 

Miss  Harty 
Reading 

Miss  Burbank 
Literature 


3pm 


Miss  Broderick 
Physiology 

Miss  Broderick 
Physiology 


3pm 
Miss  Winship 

Miss  Winship 

Miss  Winship 
trraMTMar 

Miss  Harty 
51^0/  occupation 


July  27 -August  1 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


9am 

Mr  Hine 

Civics 

Mr  Hine 
Civics 

Mr^Hine 
Civics 

Mr  Hine 
Civics 

Mr  Hine 
Civics 

Mr  Hine 
Civics 


10  am 

Miss  Hart 
A  rithntetic 

Miss  Hart 
Arithmetic 

Miss  Hart 
Arithmetic 

Miss  Hart 
A  rithntetic 

Miss  Hart 
Arithmetic 

Miss  Hart 
Arithmetic 


Uam 

Mr  Houston 
Writing 

Mr  Houston 
Writing 

Mr  Houston 
Writing 

Mr  Houston 
Writing 

Mr  Houston 
Writing 

Miss  Souther 
Music 


3pm 

Mr  Houston 
Writing 

Mr  Perkins 
spelling 

Miss  Harty 
.S>a/  occupation 

Mr  Perkins 
Spelling 

Miss  Harty 
Jra/  occupation 


3pm 

Miss  Souther 
Music 

Miss  Souther 
Music 

Miss  Souther 
Music 

Miss  Souther 
Music 

{Miss  Souther 
Music 


NOTES 


The  normal  school  is  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  railroad 
station  and  is  on  the  trolley  line. 

The  building  contains  well  equipped  laboratories  and  gym- 
nasium which  students  may  use  freely.  There  is  much  suggestive 
material  illustrating  science,  drawing,  history,  reading  and  other 
subjects. 

The  library  includes  the  best  books  on  education,  history, 
science,  and  other  subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools,  stand, 
ard  works  of  fiction,  a  large  and  carefully  selected  collection  of 
children's  books,  and  many  general  reference  works.  There  are 
also  educational  and  scientific  magazines. 

The  Danbury  public  library  and  its  reading  room  are  open  to 
members  of  the  school.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  any  who 
wish  to  draw  books  from  this  library. 

A  list  of  available  boarding  places  will  be  sent  on  application 
and  assistance  will  be  rendered  in  finding  places  if  desired  Board 
and  room  may  be  secured  at  four  to  seven  dollars  a  week. 


new  niLFo 


DANBURY 


<D«  YORK  CITY 


re^oo^  «»»LO«OON     ^^""'c^it 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
will  issue  return  tickets  at  one-half  fare  to  those  who  attend  the 
Danbury  summer  school  from  within  the  state. 


.^^■«.^vJ  a-f-    E-J"'--'''^ 
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RoLLiN  S  Woodruff  Governor New  Haven 
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William  H  Palmbr Norwich 

Gborgb  M  Carrington Winsted 

William  G  Sumnrr New  Haven 
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Room  43  Capttol  Hartford 
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Order  of  Subjects 


Reading 

Phonics 

Language 

Grammae 

Spelling 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

History 

Citizenship 

Physiology 

Drawing 

Music    . 

Penmanship 

Science 


• 

4 

•                             • 

5 

•                            • 

6 

> 

22 

14 

12 

17 
21 

II 

17 

21 

23 

23 

J 


Course  of  study 


READING 

Reading  is  concerned  with  the  selection  and  right  use  of  books. 
In  teaching  reading  we  can  make  two  divisions  of  our  work 

1  selection  of  material 

2  preparation 

1  The  teacher  must  know  books  and  appreciate  good  litera- 
ture.   The  state  will  furnish  teachers  with  a  graded  list  of  books. 

2  The  success  of  teaching  depends  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
upon  the  zest»  enthusiasm  and  spirit  which  the  teacher  puts  into 
the  exercise.    No  subject  needs  more  careful  preparation 

Grade  i 
Thirty  selections  from  blackboard — hectograph  leaflets —  four 
books. 

have  frequent  word  drills 

seat  occupation  ouf  ht  to  bear  upon  reading 

as  soon  as  possible  nave  silent  reading: 

Grade  ii 
Ability  to  read  all  required  in  grade  i 
five  or  more  books  not  readers 
secure  expression  — 

( see  note  under  language  grade  ii ) 

Suggresttons 

secure  expression  and  volume  of  voice 

secure  fluency 

continue  word  drill  —  use  charts  — 

keep  lists  of  new  words — emphasize  hard  words 

have  lessons  planned  at  least  3  weeks  in  advance 

impress  upon  the  children  that  oral  reading  should  be  the  expression  of  meaning 

have  children  form  the  habit  of  expressing  as  clearly  as  possible  the  meaning  of 

what  they  are  reading  by  the  way  thev  read  it 
pay  attention  to  the  position  of  the  chila  when  reading  —  that  he  stands  erect  and 

holds  his  book  in  the  proper  position 
have  children  practice  sight  reading  occasionally 
silent  reading  may  be  used  this  year  as  a  seat  occupation 
occasionally  have  children  at  reading  period  state  the  thought  in  their  own  words 

Grade  iii 

Read  at  least  6  books 

1  history  or  biography 

2  geography 

3  literature 

rhetorical  (see  note  under  third  grade  language) 


5 

in  oral  reading  lay  streu  on  bringing  out  the  meaning:  in  natnral  conversational  tones 
watch  carefaUy  the  articnlation  of  words  and  give  special  drill  to  the  children  (at 

another  period)  on  sounds  that  are  hard  for  them 
the  child  shonld  be  encouraged  to  read  at  home  and  to  read  much  aloud  in  order  that 

correct  pronunciation  may  become  natural 
silent  reading  should  be  frequent  • 

the  nee  of  books  should  betanght— table  of  contents,  index,  etc 
direct  carefully  home  reading  and  if  possible  supply  books 
secure  traveling  libraries  from  state 

Grade  iv 
Read  lo  books 

1  history  or  biography 

2  geography 

3  literature 

Suggestions 

lesson  shonld  be  preceded  by  an  introduction  —as  short  discussion  of  the  characters, 
motives,  incidents 

Results  to  be  expected  from  the  work  in  reading  in  grades  i 
to  iv 

1  recognition  at  sight  of  all  familiar  words  and  forms 

2  ability  to  give  the  substance  of  a  short  passage  on  any 
familiar  subject  after  silent  reading 

3  ability  to  read  intelligibly  and  with  expression  any  matter 
in  an  average  fourth  grade  book 

Grades  v  — viii 
Book  — grade  v      — 6  books 


•  ( 

11 

vi     -5 

11 

t« 

l< 

vii    —  s 

<« 

<« 

•  « 

•  •  • 

VIU    — 

Suggestions 

use  of  reference  books  should  be  encouraged  —  such  as  encyclopedia,  atlas,  his- 
tories, etc 

the  discussion  should  aim  to  bring  out  such  points  as  the  following,  — 
X    facts  concerning  the  author 

a    the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  writer  in  connection  with  book  or  passage 
3    pupils  encouraged  to  note  beauties  of  thought  and  style,  peculiar  expres- 
sions, etc 

II 
PHONICS 

The  primary  use  of  phonics  is  to  train  the  ear,  and  the  vocal 
organs  in  the  niceties  of  speech.  By  use  of  phonics  and  pronun- 
ciation drills  we  can  train  the  children  to  pronounce  vowel  sounds 
correctly. 

To  enunciate  consonants  distinctly  and  to  use  pleasant  tones 
of  voice. 

Phonics  help  in  oral  reading  if  taken  up  systematically  and  not 
incidentally  and  at  haphazard. 


pamphlet 

Phonetics  for  schools  by  Bdward  O  Robbins,  published  by  B  S  Sanborn  Boston 
Mass 
this  book  takes  up  work  in  a  systematic  way 


6' 

III 

LANGUAGE 

The  teacher's  watchword  shotild  be  —  i  "  Alertness  in  dis- 
covering pupils'  mistakes  in  English  Persistence  in  correcting^ 
those  mistakes."  Correct  form  drills  will  be  furnished  by  the 
state  board  of  education 

Language  is  an  art  learned  by  imitation  and  practice 

Grade  i 
Language  — especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  oral  work 
Teacher  should  tell  stories  to  children 

( Bee  Bryant's  How  to  tetl  itories  to  children) 

Suggestions 

teach  by  seat  occupation  —  i    capitals 

a    periods 
^  3    question  mark 

use  words  in  reading  lesson  as  the  basis  for  the  forming  of  original  sentences 
teach  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  beginning  sentences  and  in  writing  the  names  of 

people 
teaoi  each  child  to  write  his  name 
short  stories  having  not  more  than  two  or  three  clear  points  should  be  told  bj  the 

teacher 
have  children  reproduce  stories 

Grade  ii 

Have  children  reproduce  the  stories  told  them  by  teacher  — 
also,  stories  from  reading  lesson,  in  narrative  form 

Have  children  dictate  short  stories  to  teacher,  who  writes  them 
on  blackboard  for  discussion  and  criticism,  —  emphasizing  correct 
forms 

Give  one  dictation  lesson  a  we^k;  confine  it  to  simple  sentences 

Selections  read  and  re-read  orally  for  rhetorical  effect 

Drill  on  correct  forms 

Suggistions 

all  papers  neat  and  well  arranged 

let  oral  work  predominate 

give  some  attention  to  written  work 

have  children  gain  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  possible,  always  insisting  that  the  child 

have  a  clear  image  ot  what  he  intends  to  express 
teach  by  seat  occupation  common  abbreviations 
have  children  express  in  their  own  words  the  ideas  they  have  read 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  express  themselves  orally' and  in 

writing  in  simple  sentences  « 

pupils  should  commit  to  memory  and  repeat  at  least  one  stanza  of  poetry  a  week,  or 

an  equivalent  in  proverbs  or  maxims 

Grade  iii 
Use  reading  lessons  —  events  of  the  school  day 
Good  pictures  for  frequent  oral  and  occasional  written  descrip- 
tions and  narratives 

Have  children  copy  in  the  first  part  of  year  model  letter  forms 
and  reproductions 

Pupils  dictate  a  description  or  narrative  to  the  teacher  who 
writes  it  on  blackboard  for  class  discussion  and  criticism  —  ob- 
ject to  tell  same  thing  in  number  of  different  ways 
Dictation  once  a  week 


Rhetorical 

—  select  one  or  more  pieces  and  drill  for 

I 

articulation 

2 

pronunciation 

3 

expression 

4 

voice 

Suggutions 

clifldren  must  t>e  interested  if  they  are  to  work  with  freedom  and  spontaneity. 
look  out  for 

I    orderly  arrangement  of  ideas 

9    construction  of  sentences 

3   choice  of  words 
all  written  work  should  be  short 
scrutinise  closely  all  written  work  for 

X    arrangement 
a    penmanship 
teach  the  forms  of  irregular  verbs  by  driu  on  correct  forms 
pupils  commit  to  memory  at  least  one  stanaa  of  poetry  a  week  or  its  equiTslcnt 

Grade  iv 
Review  the  work  of  grade  iii.     The  work  of  this  grade  is  sim- 
ilar in  character 

Pupils  make  outlines  of  descriptions  or  narratives  written  on 
l>oard  and  then  fill  in  the  outlines 

Let  each  pupil  write  two  or  three  lines  about  things  in  the 
room    Let  the  other  children  find  out  what  the  objects  are 
Letter  writing  —  no  school  exercise  is  more  important  — 
correct  forms 
oral  reproductions 
continue  poem  work 

Suggestions 

make  sentences  using  spelling  and  reading  words 
insist  upon  correct  forms  in  oral  and  written  work 
express  same  idea  in  variety  of  ways 

answer  questions  in  history  and  geography  and  have  children  use  them  in  sentences 
give  children  lists  of  good  adjectives  and  have  children  use  them  in  sentences ;  als» 
use  them  when  they  are  describing  characters  they  have  read  about,  etc 

Grade  v 

Review  work  of  previous  grades 

Emphasize  the  conversational  side  of  the  work 

Study  model  descriptions,  eg  Sketch  book  by  Irving,  narration, 

reproduction 

Train  children  to  make  outlines  and  fill  in  outlines 

Continue  practice  of  having  children  dictate  to  teacher  short 

descriptions  and  narratives 

Suggtstions 
vary  written  work  — 

write  from  simple  outlines 
simple  descriptions  baaed  on  reading  work. 
ask  children  to  write  quicklv  in  class  a  few  sentences  about  something  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  correct  use  of  capitals,  punctuation 
marks     - 
the  written  work  should  be  short,  and  not  so  frequent  that  the  teacher  cannot 
give  the  proper  attention  to  its  examination 
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Grade  vi 

Review  the  work  of  previous  grades 
Dictation  once  a  week 

Reqtiire  pupils  to  make  a  synopsis  or  outline  of  a  selection  or 
chapter,  afterwards  filling  it  in 

Sug-ggstions 
vary  written  work 

notes,  receipt*,  bills,  money  orders,  etc 
it  would  be  well  if  the  children  could  nave  access  to  such  books  as  Phillips  Brooks* 
*'  Letters  of  travel "  for  models  in  letter  writing 

Grade  vii 

Review  by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises,  work  in  gfeog- 
raphy,  history,  science,  reading,  and  drawing 

Make  use  of  good  pictures  for  oral  and  written  work 
Dictation  once  a  week 

Suggestions 

study  model—  x    descriptions— Sketch  book 
ft    letters 
3    reproduction 
in  all  written  work  special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
arrangement  of 

headings 

margins 

paragraphs 
aim  at 

clearness 

simplicity 

conciseness 

GRADE  viii 

Language  —  review  work  of  grammar  grades 
Continue  carefully  developed  descriptive  and  narrative  ex- 
ercises —  first  oral 

then  written 
letter  writing 

Suggestions 
Be  sure  to  follow  suggestions  of  grade  vii 

Technical  Work 

In  grades  iii,  iv,  v,  much  of  the  technical  work  should  be 
taught  by  seat  work,  and  in  connection  with  the  pupils'  different 
studies  at  the  time  when  the  need  is  suggested.  Not  more  than 
one  period  a  week,  besides  the  dictation  lesson,  should  be  given 
to  this  work. 

All  technical  work  in  grammar,  such  as  sentence  structure, 
sentence  study,  and  the  parts  of  speech,  should  be  omitted 
until  grade  vi. 

GRADE  iii 

Punctuation, — common  marks  of  punctuation 
Abbreviations,  —  Dr,  bbl,  lb,  etc 
Plurals,  — all  plurals  used  in  ordinary  written  work 
Possessives. — avoid  special  difficulties 


Contractions, — isn't,  arenty  wasn't,  didn't 

Verbs,  —  correct  nse  of  set  and  sit,  lie  and  lay,  run,  freeze. 

came 
Use  of  words — learn,  teach;  may,  can;  between,  among 
Pronouns — correct  nse  of  personal  pronouns 
correct  forms*and  articnlation 

Grade  iv 
Teach,  —  capitals,  in  the  words  uncle,  lake,  etc,  when  used  with 

proper  nouns 
Plurals — avoid  special  difficulties 
Contractions^-^jffV,  haven't,  etc 
Abbreviations,  —  common  ones 
Verbs,  — correct  use  of  swim^  think,  lose,  etc 
Synonyms  and  use  of  words,  — these  and  those,  love  and  like 
Bmphasize  the  correct  use  of  the  expression,  — that  sort,  that 

kind,  those  kinds,  etc  • 
Pronouns,  — personal  and  relative  after  common  prepositions 

GRADB   V 

Review  work  of  previous  grades 

Only  one  lesson  a  week  to  technical  work 

Punctuation  — common  marks 

Plurals 

Abbreviations— common  ones 

Contractions  —  wouldn't,  shouldn't,  couldn't,  I've,  we've 

Verbs — correct  use  of  the  subjtmctive  form— 7/"  I  were;  cor- 
rect use  of  rise,  raise,  swing,  teach,  bring 

Pronouns -^correct-  use  of  personal  and  relative  pronouns 
after  transitive  verbs 

Synonyms  and  use  of  words — nice  and  lovely,  grand  and  awful, 
funny,  strange  and  odd 

Oradb  vi 

Review  work  of  previous  grades 

At  most  give  only  one  lesson  a  week,  besides  the  dictation  to 
technical  work 
Capitals — all  ordinary  use  of  capitals  not  previously  taught 
Punctuation — all  common  marks  of  punctuation 
Pronouns — correct  form  drills  on — each,  every,  who,  etc 
Continue  work  on  synonyms  and  use  of  words 
Prefixes  and  suffixes  etc — teach  distinction  between  suffix 
and  prefix 

Grade  rii 
As  far  as  possible,  teach  technicid  work,  except  technical  gram- 
mar, incidentally  in  connection  with  other  studies 
Continue  drills  on  correct  forms 
Teach  —  adjectives  and  adverbs 
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prefixes  and  suffixes,  — common  prefixes  and  suffixes 
Technical  grammar 

simple  sentence 

simple  subject;  extended  subject  with  modifiers 

simple  predicate;  extended  predicate  with  modifiers 

definitions  should  follow  and  not  precede  the  teaching  of  the 
thing  to  be  defined 

distinguish  and  name  parts  of  speech,  but  avoid  special  diffi- 
culties. Pupils  may  be  given  pages  from  magazines  and 
may  be  asked  to  underline  nouns,  adjectives,  etc 

use  sentences  in  which  the  parts  of  speech  are  used  in  their 
simple  and  ordinary  relations 

formation  of  short  and  easy  compound  and  complex  sen- 
tences, illustrating  by  the  inductive  method 

teach  in  an  inductive  way  the  distinction  between  declara- 
tive, interrogative,  imperative,  e.xclamatory  sentences 

introduce  the  subject  of  false  syntax 

Gradk  tUI 

Review  work  of  grades  vi  and  vii 

Teach, — application  of   the  rule  that  words  joined  to  the 
subject  by  with^  together  with,  in  addition  to,  as  well  as,  are 
not  a  part  of  the  grammatical  subject,  but  are  parenthetical, 
and  therefore  do  not  expect  the  number  of  the  verb 
Technical  grammar 

Review 

Analyze  simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences,  avoiding 
special  difficulties 

Teach  thoroughly  the  ordinary  uses  of  (i)  phrases  (2)  clauses 
(3)  the  use  of  each  word  in  a  sentence 

Nouns 

(  collective ) 
classes  )  P^^^P^r      [         J  abstract    [ 

{ common   )  /       u  1       I 

I  verbal       J 

Modification 

little  attention  to  this  subject 

Pronouns  —  classes 

personal 

relative 

interrogative 

adjective 

Modification 

I    person  of  personal  pronouns 

Sug-giestt^ns  vii  and  viii 

I    none  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  atndf  of  technical  firrammar  in  the  irraiBinar 
grades  should  be  used  to  present  abstruse  or  really  difficult  poinU 


II 


s    SiTe  such  ezerciaes  as  will  impress  on  pnpils  that  the  same  word  may  be  now  one 
part  of  speech  and  now  another,  acoordins:  to  use 

VIII 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Emphasize  the  play  side  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
grades.  Whenever  possible  have  games  out  of  doors  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher. 

SCHBMB  OF  WORK  OP  THB  GRADES 


grade  i                              grade  ii                       grade  i 

I  play 

2  food 

3  sleep 

( 

4  clothing                                      ' 

5  home 

t 

6  body  as  whole 

7  breathing  exercises          schoolroom 

8  pure  air                              breatl 

hing  exercises            " 

9 

pure  i 

Biir 

lO 

m 

clean  streets 

• 

Grade  iv 

Grade  v 

«< 

externals  of  body 

1 

work 

sense  organs 

2 

sleep 

muscles  and  joints 

3 

food 

heart  and  circulation 

4 

body  as  a  whole 

lungs 

5 

breathing  exercises 

clothing 

6 

pure  air 

contagious  diseases 

7 

clean  houses 

breathing  exercises 

8 

exercises 

ventilation 

9 

contagious  diseases 

exercise  and  work 

lo 

home  hygiene 

II 

food  and  cooking 

12 

aid  to  injured 

13 

care  of  invalids 

Grade  vi 

Grade  vii 

I 

skeleton 

review  topics  of  iv 

2 

stomach 

home  hygiene 

3 

heart 

food  and  cooking 

4 

nervous  system 

aid  to  injured 

5 

contagious  diseases 

care  of  invalids 

6 

exercise  and  work 

7 

breathing  exercises 

8 

ventilation 

12 

Grade  viii 

I    review  of  the  subject 

Suggestions 

I    keep  the  interests  of  the  child  always  in  mind 

3    make  the  study  systematic,  definite  and  practica]     Emphasize  the  positive  side 
rather  than  the  nefi^ative 

3  the  study  should  proceed  from  the  everyday  life  !of  the  child  and  his  needs  at 

home  and  school 

4  omit  no  opportunity  to  impart  hygienic  ideas 

5  make  the  school  room  a  model  for  the  home  and  the  school  yard  a  model  for  the 

street  and  home  surroundings 

6  consider  the  home  environment  of  the  pupils 

7  above  all,  take  the  child  from  his  present  level  to  a  higher     Make  the  study  of 

life  at  school  and  at  home  a  means  of  development  toward  better  living,  both 
during  school  life  and  after  school  days  are  over  iV^ 

8  teach  temperance  in  all  things     Such  lessons  should  be  carefully  planned  and 

impressively  taught     Guard  against  exaggeration,  but  state  facts  plainly 

9  remember  that  gw>d  health  is  the  main  thmg  for  which  this  subject  Is  taught 

XV 

GEOGRAPHY 
General 

This  outline  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  that  geography 
is  mainly  a  study  of  the  location  of  places  and  things  useful  and 
interesting. 

Many  subjects  contribute  to  a  breadth  of  knowledge  of  geogp 
raphy  that  are  not  geography ;  such  as  history,  asjronomy,  ge- 
ology, botany,  and  other  sciences.  Although  commonly  included 
in  text  books,  these  ought  not  to  obscure  the  main  idea,  which  is 
location.  This  idea  of  location  will  include  not  only  the  grand 
divisions  of  the  earth,  rivers,  mountains,  plains,  winds,  currents, 
etc,  but  will  also  include  the  location  of  natural- resources  such  as 
minerals,  lumber,  crops,  and  manufactured  products,  and  trans- 
portation. 

Some  basis  of  determining  what  to  locate  is  necessary  in  order 
that  trivial  and  unimportant  things  may  not  be  emphasized.  A 
common  sense  basis  would  seek  to  know  what  things  children 
would  probably  find  useful  in  after  life,  and  emphasize  such  facts, 
leaving  obscure'matters  to  be  looked  up  as  occasion  reqtdred. 

A  well  educated  citizen  should  know  the  leading  geographical 
facts  of  his  own  locality,  state,  and  country,  somewhat  in  detail, 
and  of  other  countries  in  generaL 

The  large  and  important  things  should*  be  learned  before  the 
smaller,  lest  confusion  result  and  the  perspective  be  warped. 

Grade  ii 
Teach  continents,  large  bodies  of  water  by  means  of  maps, 
globes,  stencil  and  outline  maps,  charts,  blackboards  also  by  seat 
work 

Suggestions 
for  seat  occupation 

have  children  trace  around  perfect  outlines  of  the  continents,  then  color  the 

countries 
teacher  makes  with  hectograph  paper  dissected  maps  of  continents       Have 
children  put  pieces  together  on  desk 


'3 

Grade  Hi 
Review  work  of  grade  ii 
Teach 

North  America 

1  locate  in  regard  to  — 

large  bodies  of  water 
other  continents 
hemisphere 
>  zones 

2  countries 

3  surface 

highlands 
plain 

4  lakes 

the  five  great  lakes 

5  rivers 

Mississippi  Ohio 

Missouri  Arkansas 

St  Lawrence  Yukon 

Columbia  Hudson 

Productions 

locate  in  sections  as 

agriculture 

grazing 

stock  raising 

forest 

mining 

fisheries 

United  States  (detail  work  later) 

trace  outline  maps  made  by  teacher 

put  in  states 

locate  the  groups  of  states 

locate  state  ) 
county  > 
town     ) 

South  America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia 

General  work 

avoid  details 
Only  important  countries  and  rivers  should  be  located 

Grade  t 

Study  of  United  States  (detail) 
Europe 
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Countries  to  be  studied 

1  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

2  Germany 

3  France 

4  Russia 
Geneial  study 

1  Italy 

2  Switzerland 

3  Norway  and  Sweden 

4  Netherlands 

5  Belgium 

Grade  ri 

General  review 

Qradk  Tii 

Continue  the  use  of  map  in  connection  with  other  studies 

oradb  rUi 
Continue  the  use  of  map  in  connection  with  other  studies 


ARITHMETIC 
Oraob  i 

Count,  read  numbers,  roman  numbers,  to  xii,  using  clock 
dial 

Simple  examples  with  words  involving  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion 

Construction  of  squares,  rectangles,  triangles,  etc,  by  stick 
laying 

Written 

numbers,  roman  numerals  to  xii  using  clock  dial 

teach  in  latter  part  of  year  signs,  —  plus,  minus,  equals, 

(+,-.=  ) 

g^ve  much  oral  drill  for  accuracy  and  rapidity 

Grade  ii 

Oral 

numbers  to  looo,  counting,  addition  and  subtraction,  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  facts,  multiplication  tables  to  5,  division 
within  the  tables,  as  a  reverse  of  multiplication 

simple  measurements,  as  yard,  foot ;  inch,  square  inch ;  pint, 
quart,  gallon  ;  days  in  week  and  months  in  year 

making  comparisons 

simple  examples  with  words  involving  knowledge  already 
acquired 


IS 

VTritten 

numbers  to  loo 

addition  of  columns*of  figures 

subtraction  of  numbers 

multiplication  by  2,  3,  4,  5 

division  within  limits  of  tables  learned 

signs,  +. -,  X.  -&.,«.  $.jf 

combination  of  processes  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation 

simple  problems  involving  knowledge  already  acquired 

In  teaching  fractional  parts,  it  is  suggested  that  objects  be 
tised ;  for  example,  strips  of  paper  or  cardboard  with  the  divi- 
sions distinctly  marked  or  circular  pieces  of  paper  folded  accu- 
rately and  then  cut.  Drill  thoroughly  for  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
To  the  materials  for  use  in  the  first  grade,  may  be  added  the 
g^allon  measure,  the  foot  rule  graduated  to  half  inches,  the  yard 
stick  graduated  to  feet,  and  such  other  objects  as  may  be 
useful. 

Grade  ill 

Oral 

reading  numbers 

addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  short  division 

multiplication  tables 

rapid  addition  using  two  or  three  columns 

simple  measurements 

teach  time  by  clock  and  calendar 

solution  and  analysis  of  simple  problems  testing  knowledge 
already  acquired 
Written 

dollars  and  cents  9 

addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  short  division 

use  of  terms,  sum,  minuend,  subtrahend,  difference,  multi- 
plicand, product,  divisor,  dividend,  quotient 

multiplication  by  two  or  three  figures  in  the  multiplier 

division, — the  divisor  not  to  contain  more  than  two  figures 
and  the  dividend  not  to  exceed  10,000 

review  denominate  numbers,  adding,  pint,  quart,  peck, 
bushel ;  minute,  hour,  day ;  ounce,  pound 

problems  involving  any  two  or  more  processes  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 

problems  involving  the  use  of  dollars  and  cents,  developing 
the  fact  that  the  multiplier  is  always  an  abstract  number,  prob- 
lems involving  simple  measurements 

long  division  is  not  taught  in  this  grade 

drill  thoroughly  for  accuracy  and  rapidity 

give  practical  problems 
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III 

LANGUAGE 

The  teacher's  watchword  should  be  —  i  "  Alertness  in  dis- 
covering pupils'  mistakes  in  English  Persistence  in  correcting 
those  mistakes."  Correct  form  drills  will  be  furnished  by  the 
state  board  of  education 

Language  is  an  art  learned  by  imitation  and  practice 

Grade  1 

Language  — especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  oral  work 
Teacher  should  tell  stories  to  children 

( Bee  Bryant's  How  to  tell  stories  to  children) 

Sugs^gstions 

teach  by  seat  occupation  —  i    capitals 

9    periods 
^  3    question  mark 

use  words  in  reading  lesson  as  toe  basis  for  the  forming  of  original  sentenoea 
teach  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  banning  sentences  and  in  writing  the  names  of 

people 
teach  each  child  to  write  his  name 
short  stories  having  not  more  than  two  or  three  clear  points  should  be  told  by  the 

teacher 
haye  children  reproduce  stories 

Grade  ii 

Have  children  reproduce  the  stories  told  them  by  teacher  — 
also,  stories  from  reading  lesson,  in  narrative  form 

Have  children  dictate  short  stories  to  teacher,  who  writes  thexn 
on  blackboard  for  discussion  and  criticism,  —  emphasizing  correct 
forms 

Give  one  dictation  lesson  a  week;  confine  it  to  simple  sentences 

Selections  read  and  re-read  orally  for  rhetorical  eflEect 

Drill  on  correct  forms 

Sug^giesiions 

all  papers  neat  and  well  arranged 
let  oral  work  predominate 

five  some  attention  to  written  work 
ave  children  gain  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  possible,  always  insisting  that  the  child 
have  a  clear  image  ot  what  he  intends  to  express 
teach  by  seat  occupation  common  abbreviations 
have  children  express  in  their  own  words  the  ideas  they  have  read 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  express  themselves  orally  and  in 

writing  in  simple  sentences  • 

pupils  should  commit  to  memory  and  repeat  at  least  one  stanza  of  poetry  a  waek,  or 
an  equivalent  in  proverbs  or  maxims 

Grade  iii 
Use  reading  lessons  —  events  of  the  school  day 
Good  pictures  for  frequent  oral  and  occasional  written  descrip- 
tions and  narratives 

Have  children  copy  in  the  first  part  of  year  model  letter  forms 
and  reproductions 

Pupils  dictate  a  description  or  narrative  to  the  teacher  who 
writes  it  on  blackboard  for  class  discussion  and  criticism — ob- 
ject to  tell  same  thing  in  number  of  different  ways 
Dictation  once  a  week 


Rhetorical  —  select  one  or  more  pieces  and  drill  for 

1  articulation 

2  pronunciation 

3  expression 

4  voice 

children  must  be  interested  if  they  are  to  work  with  freedom  and  spontaneity. 
look  ont  for 

X    orderly  arrangement  of  ideas 

a    construction  of  sentences 

3   choice  of  words 
all  written  work  shonld  be  short 
scmtinise  closely  aU  written  work  for 

X    arrangement 
a   penmanship 
teach  the  forms  of  irregular  verbs  by  drill  on  correct  forms 
pmpils  commit  to  memory  at  least  one  stanxa  of  poetry  a  week  or  its  equivalent 

Grade  iv 
Review  the  work  of  grade  iii.    The  work  of  this  gp'ade  is  sim- 
ilar in  character 

Pupils  make  outlines  of  descriptions  or  narratives  written  on 
board  and  then  fill  in  the  outlines 

Let  each  pupil  write  two  or  three  lines  about  things  in  the 
room    Let  the  other  children  find  out  what  the  objects  are 
Letter  writing  —  no  school  exercise  is  more  important  — 
correct  forms 
oral  reproductions 
continue  poem  work 

Sug^giesiioHs 

make  sentences  using  spelling  and  reading  words 
insist  upon  correct  forms  in  oral  and  written  work 
express  same  idea  in  variety  of  ways 

answer  questions  in  history  and  geography  and  have  children  use  them  in  sentences 
give  children  lists  of  good  adjectives  and  have  children  use  them  in  sentences ;  also- 
use  them  when  they  are  describing  characters  they  have  read  about,  etc 

Gradb  V 

Review  work  of  previous  grades 

Emphasize  the  conversational  side  of  the  work 

Study  model  descriptions,  eg  Sketch  book  by  Irving,  narration, 

reproduction 

Train  children  to  make  outlines  and  fill  in  outlines 

Continue  practice  of  having  children  dictate  to  teacher  short 

descriptions  and  narratives 

Suggestions 
vary  written  work— 

write  from  simple  outlines 
simple  descriptions  based  on  reading  work. 
ask  children  to  write  quicklv  in  class  a  few  sentences  about  something  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  correct  use  of  capitals,  punctuation 
marks     - 
the  written  work  should  be  short,  and  not  so  frequent  that  the  teacher  cannot 
give  the  proper  attention  to  its  examination 
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Grade  vi 

Review  the  work  of  previous  grades 
Dictation  once  a  week 

Require  pupils  to  make  a  synopsis  or  outline  of  a  selection  or 
chapter,  afterwards  filling  it  in 

rary  written  work 

notes,  receipts,  bills,  money  orders,  etc 
it  would  be  well  if  the  children  could  nsye  access  to  such  books  as  Phillips  Brooks' 
"  Letters  of  travel "  for  modeU  in  letter  writingr 

Grade  vii 

Review  by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises,  work  in  geog^- 
raphy,  history,  science,  reading,  and  drawing 

Make  use  of  good  pictures  for  oral  and  written  work 
Dictation  once  a  week 

Suggesiums 

study  model  ~  I    descriptions— Sketch  book 
a   letters 
3   reproduction 
in  all  written  work  special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
arrangement  of 

headings 

margins 

paragraphs 
aim  at 

clearness 

simplicity 

conciseness 

Grade  viii 

Language  —  review  work  of  grammar  grades 
Continue  carefully  developed  descriptive  and  narrative  ex- 
ercises —  first  oral 

then  written 
letter  writing 

Be  sure  to  follow  suggestions  of  grade  Wi 
Technical  Work 

m 

In  grades  iii»  iv,  v,  much  of  the  technical  work  should  be 
taught  by  seat  work,  and  in  connection  with  the  pupils'  difiEerent 
studies  at  the  time  when  the  need  is  suggested.  Not  more  than 
one  period  a  week,  besides  the  dictation  lesson,  should  be.given 
to  this  work. 

All  technical  work  in  grammar,  such  as  sentence  structure, 
sentence  study,  and  the  parts  of  speech,  should  be  omitted 
until  g^ade  vi. 

Grade  iil 

Punctuation, — common  marks  of  punctuation 
Abbreviations,  —  Dr,  bbl,  lb,  etc 
Plurals,  —all  plurals  used  in  ordinary  written  work 
Possessives, — avoid  special  difficulties 


Contractions, — isn't,  aren't,  wasn't,  didn't 

Verbs,  —  correct  use  of  set  and  sit,  lie  and  lay,  run,  freeze, 

come 
Use  of  words — learn,  teach;  may,  can;  between,  among 
Pronouns — correct  use  of  personal  pronouns 
correct  forms*and  articulation 

Grade  iy 
Teach,  —  capitals,  in  the  words  uncle,  lake,  etc,  when  used  with 

proper  nouns 
Plurals— avoid  special  difficulties 
Contractions  ^AaifiV,  haven't,  etc 
Abbreviations,  —  common  ones 
Verbs,  — correct  use  of  swim,  think,  lose,  etc 
Synonyms  and  use  of  words,  —  these  and  those,  love  and  like 
Emphasize  the  correct  use  of  the  expression,  — that  sort,  that 

kind,  those  kinds,  etc  « 
Pronouns.  — personal  and  relative  after  common  prepositions 

gradb  V 

Review  work  of  previous  grades 

Only  one  lesson  a  week  to  technical  work 

Punctuation — common  marks 

Plurals 

Abbreviations —  common  ones 

Contractions  —  wouldn't,  shouldn't,  couldn't,  I've,  we've 

Verbs — correct  use  of  the  subjunctive  form— T/"  I  were;  cor- 
rect use  of  rise,  raise,  swing,  teach,  bring 

Pronouns — correct-  use  of  personal  and  relative  pronotms 
after  transitive  verbs 

Synonyms  and  use  of  words — nice  and  lovely,  grand  and  awful, 
funny,  strange  and  odd 

Grade  ti 
Review  work  of  previous  grades 

At  most  give  only  one  lesson  a  week,  besides  the  dictation  to 
technical  work 
Capitals — all  ordinary  use  of  capitals  not  previously  taught 
Punctuation — all  common  marks  of  punctuation 
Pronouns — correct  form  drills  on — each,  every,  who,  etc 
Continue  work  on  synonyms  and  use  of  words 
Prefixes  and  suffixes  etc — teach  distinction  between  suffix 
and  prefix 

Grade  Tii 
As  far  as  possible,  teach  technical  work,  except  technical  gram- 
mar, incidentally  in  connection  with  other  studies 
Continue  drills  on  correct  forms 
Teach  —  adjectives  and  adverbs 


lO 

prefixes  and  suffixes,  — common  prefixes  and  suffixes 
Technical  grammar 

simple  sentence 

simple  subject;  extended  subject  with  modifiers 

simple  predicate;  extended  predicate  with  modifiers 

definitions  should  follow  and  not  precede  the  teaching  of  the 
thing  to  be  defined 

distinguish  and  name  parts  of  speech,  but  avoid  special  diffi- 
culties. Pupils  may  be  given  pages  from  magazines  and 
may  be  asked  to  underline  nouns,  adjectives,  etc 

use  sentences  in  which  the  parts  of  speech  are  used  in  their 
simple  and  ordinary  relations 

formation  of  short  and  easy  compoimd  and  complex  sen- 
tences, illustrating  by  the  inductive  method 

teach  in  an  inductive  way  the  distinction  between  declara- 
tive, interrogative,  imperative,  exclamatory  sentences 

introduce  the  subject  of  false  syntax 

Gradb  Tili 

Review  work  of  grades  vi  and  vii 
Teach, — application  of   the  rule  that  words  joined  to  the 

subject  by  with^  together  with,  in  addition  to,  as  well  as,  are 

not  a  part  of  the  grammatical  subject,  but  are  parenthetical. 

and  therefore  do  not  expect  the  number  of  the  verb 
Technical  grammar 
Review 
Analyze  simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences,  avoiding 

special  difficulties 
Teach  thoroughly  the  ordinary  uses  of  (i)  phrases  (2)  clauses 

(3)  the  use  of  each  word  in  a  sentence 

Nouns 

.  ^  ( collective ) 

classes     P^^P^^      I         \  abstract    [ 
i  common   f         |  ^^^^^       [ 

Modification 

little  attention  to  this  subject 
Pronouns  —  classes 
personal 
relative 
interrogative 
adjective 
Modification 

I    person  of  personal  pronouns 

Suggestions  vii  and  viii 

X    none  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  atadj  of  technical  grammar  in  the  grammar 
g^rades  should  be  uted  to  present  abstruse  or  really  difficult  points 


II 


a    givB  such  exerdflos  as  will  impress  on  pnpils  that  the  same  word  may  be  now  one 
part  of  speech  and  now  another,  aeoordiner  to  nse 

VIII 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Emphasize  the  play  side  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
^^ades.  Whenever  possible  have  games  out  of  doors  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher. 

SCHEME  OF  WORK  OP  THE  GRADES 


grade  i                              grade  ii                       grade  i 

I 

play 

2 

food 

3 

sleep 

4 

clothing 

5 

home 

6 

body  as  whole 

7 

breathing  exercises          schoolroom 

8 

pure  air                              breathing  exercises            " 

9 

pure 

air 

lO 

• 

clean  streets 

' 

Grade  iv 

Grade  v 

II 

externals  of  body 

X 

work 

sense  organs 

2 

sleep 

muscles  and  joints 

3 

food 

heart  and  circulation 

4 

body  as  a  whole 

lungs 

5 

breathing  exercises 

clothing 

6 

pure  air 

contagious  diseases 

7 

clean  houses 

breathing  exercises 

8 

exercises 

ventilation 

9 

contagious  diseases 

exercise  and  work 

lO 

home  hygiene 

II 

food  and  cooking 

12 

aid  to  injured 

13 

care  of.  invalids 

Grade  vi 

Grade  vii 

I 

skeleton 

review  topics  of  iv 

2 

stomach 

home  hygiene 

3 

heart 

food  and  cooking 

4 

nervous  system 

aid  to  injured 

5 

contagious  diseases 

care  of  invalids 

6 

exercise  and  work 

7 

breathing  exercises 

8 

ventilation 

12 

Grade  viii 

I    review  of  the  subject 

Suggestions 

X    keep  the  interests  of  the  child  always  in  mind 

2    make  the  study  systematic,  definite  and  practical     Emphasize  the  positive  side 

rather  than  the  nesratiye 
2   the  study  should  proceed  from  the  everyday  life  !of  the  child  and  his  needs  at 

home  and  school 

4  omit  no  opportunity  to  impart  hygienic  ideas 

5  make  the  school  room  a  model  for  the  home  and  the  school  yard  a  model  for  tbe 

street  and  home  surrounding 

6  consider  the  home  environment  of  the  pupils 

7  above  all,  take  the  child  from  his  present  level  to  a  hifirher     Make  the  study  of 

life  at  school  and  at  home  a  means  of  development  toward  better  living,  both 
during  school  life  and  after  school  days  are  over  IP** 

8  teach  temperance  in  all  things     Such  lessons  should  be  carefully  planned  aad 

impressively  taught     Guard  against  exaggeration,  but  state  facts  plainly 

9  remember  that  good  health  is  the  main  thing  for  which  this  subject  is  taught 

IV 

GEOGRAPHY 
General 

This  outline  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  that  geography 
is  mainly  a  study  of  the  location  of  places  and  things  useftd  and 
interesting. 

Many  subjects  contribute  to  a  breadth  of-  knowledge  of  geog^ 
raphy  that  are  not  geography ;  such  as  history,  astronomy,  ge- 
ology, botany,  and  other  sciences.  Although  commonly  included 
in  text  books,  these  ought  not  to  obscure  the  main  idea,  which  is 
location.  This  idea  of  location  will  include  not  only  the  g^rand 
divisions  of  the  earth,  rivers,  mountains,  plains,  winds,  currents, 
etc,  but  will  also  include  the  location  of  natural-  resources  such  as 
minerals,  lumber,  crops,  and  manufactured  products,  and  trans- 
portation. 

Some  basis  of  determining  what  to  locate  is  necessary  in  order 
that  trivial  and  unimportant  things  may  not  be  emphasized.  A 
common  sense  basis  would  seek  to  know  what  things  children 
would  probably  find  useful  in  after  life,  and  emphasize  such  facts, 
leaving  obscure^matters  to  be  looked  up  as  occasion  required. 

A  well  educated  citizen  should  know  the  leading  geographical 
facts  of  his  own  locality,  state,  and  country,  somewhat  in  detail, 
and  of  other  countries  in  generaL 

The  large  and  important  things  should*  be  learned  before  the 
smaller,  lest  confusion  result  and  the  perspective  be  warped. 

Grade  ii 
Teach  continents,  large  bodies  of  water  by  means  of  maps, 
globes,  stencil  and  outline  maps,  charts,  blackboards  also  by  seat 
work 

Suggestions 
for  seat  occupation 

have  children  trace  around  perfect  outlines  of  the  continents,  then  color  the 

countries 
teacher  makes  with  hectograph  paper  dissected  maps  of  continents       Have 
children  put  pieces  together  on  desk 


^3 

Grade  iii 
Review  work  of  grade  ii 
TeAch 

North  America 

1  locate  in  regard  to  — 

large  bodies  of  water 
other  continents 
hemisphere 
^  zones 

2  countries 

3  surface 

highlands 
plain 

4  lakes 

the  five  great  lakes 

5  rivers 

Mississippi  Ohio 

Missouri  Arkansas 

St  Lawrence  Yukon 

Columbia  Hudson 

Productions 

locate  in  sections  as 

agriculture 

grazing 

stock  raising 

forest 

mining 

fisheries 

United  States  (detail  work  later) 

trace  outline  maps  made  by  teacher 

put  in  states 

locate  the  groups  of  states 

locate  state  } 
county  [• 
town     ; 

Grade  Iv 
South  America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia 

General  work 

avoid  details 

Only  important  countries  and  rivers  should  be  located 

Gradb  V 
Study  of  United  States  (detail) 
Europe 
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Countries  to  be  studied 

1  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

2  Germany 

3  France 

4  Russia 
GeneFBl  study 

I    Italy 

>    Switzerland 

3  Norway  and  Sweden 

4  Netheriands 

5  Belgium 

General  review 

Ohadk  »il 
C„„dn«<,  the  „»  of  map  1,  conn^ctioa  with  other  studies 

QRADe  Till 

Continue  the  use  of  map  in  connection  with  other  studies 

ARITHMETIC 
Qradk I 
^C..nt  r«d  n.„b,«.  „„„  „„„b,„.  to  ,ii.  .si=g  „„„^ 

^^^Stopl,  .»>„p„s  ^th  words  involvinj  .daiHo.  „d  s.bt™,. 
U.^"^""^  of  s,«.,os,  „0U.gles.  tri..g:es,  otc.  by  stiot 
Written 

numbers,  roman  n 

teach  in  latter  ps 
(+.-.=  ) 

give  much  oral  dri 


Oral 

numbers  to  looo,  < 
tionand  subtraction 
within  the  tables,  as  t 

simple  measureme 
quart,  gallon ;  days  v. 

making  compariso 

simple  examples 
acquired 


»5 

■Written 

nambers  to  loo 

addition  of  columns'of  fis:ures 

subtraction  of  numbers 

multiplication  by  s,  3.  4.  5 

divimon  within  limits  of  tables  learned 

signs,  +.-,  X.-4-,— . ».« 

combination  of  processes  in  additioc  bhu-.tbt-.;  1: 
cation 

simple  problems  involving  knowled^  airsadi  a-.-. 

In  teaching  fractional  parts,  it  is  saj^rMi^.  ii^z-. 
used;  for  example,  strips  of  paper  or  cari/Jirt  r-.: 
sions  distinctly  marked  or  circular  pieces  -y.  ynuv  ..- 
rately  and  then  cut.  Drill  thoroughly  toz  B-.-nm«-.-  a-. 
To  the  materials  for  use  in  the  first  gr^otr.  s^i  >  , 
gallon  measure,  the  foot  rule  graduated  Vj  hai  ■z.-.-j^ 
stick  graduated  to  feet,  and  such  otiis;  \j\jt:-.,  « 
tisefnl. 

Oral 

reading  numbers 

addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  sirvr-  c-  '.■.... 

multiplication  tables 

rapid  addition  using  two  or  three  cc-'^mn: 

simple  measurements 

teach  time  by  clock  and  calendar 

solution  and  analysis  of  simple  probkmt  -iO-.-  ■ 
already  acquired 
Written 

dollars  and  cents 

addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  tmj  tuf 

use  of  terms,  sum,  minuend,  sobtubtntl  '.>.. 
plicand,  product,  divisor,  dividend,  qnotiem 

multiplication  by  two  or  three  fignrw  jr  I,, , 

division, — the  divisor  not  to  contm  am  1.  . 
and  the  dividend  not  to  exceed  to,aao 

review    denominate   numbers.  iMw  -     . 
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Grade  iv 
Oral 

reading  numbers 

drill  on  addition  and  snbtraction  facts 

drill  in  multiplication 

tables  used  in  denominate  numbers  learned 

exercises  to  gain  practical  familiarity  with  linear,  square, 
cubic,  dry,  liquid  measures  and  the  tables  of  weights 

simple  practical  examples  with  words  requiring  construe^ 
tions  with  lines,  surfaces  and  solids 
Written 

long  division  with  proof,  thoroughly 

simple  denominate  numbers, 

liquid,  dry,  length  and  time  measures ;  avoirdupois  weight ; 
sq;uare  inch,  foot,  yard ;  cubic  inch,  foot,  yard ;  dozen,  gross. 
quire 

problem  making   ' 

problem  solving 

simple  work  with  fractions  — 

*=|;i=--|etc 

The  work  of  the  first  three  grades  is  to  gain  familiarity  with 
certain  measures  and  processes.  These  should  be  fixed  thor- 
oughly before  proceeding.  Each  pupil  may  be  furnished  with 
a  text-book  in  this  grade,  which  may  be  used  as  a  reference 
book. 

Grade  v 
Oral  and  written 

review  the  four  fundamentals,  operations  giving  many 
simple  practical  problems  involving  one,  two,  three  conditions 

factoring;  cancellation 

denominate  numbers,  —  weight,  capacity,  time,  length,"  sur- 
face, and  vplume  measures  reviewed  and  applied 

rectangles,  their  areas,  and  perimeter 

simple  problems  involving  fractional  numbers,  both  oral  and 
written 

oral  work  should  precede  the  written  work  in  fractions 

begin  study  of  fractions 

teach  thoroughly  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division  of  common  and  decimal  fractions,  using  small  de- 
nominators 

Grade  vl 

Review  work  of  previous  grades 

Denominate  numbers 

Application  to  denominate  numbers 

Measurements 

Simple  work  on  percentage 
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Grade  vii 


Percentage 

All  its  applications 


Qradb  ▼ill 
General  review  of  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
Advance 

ratio,  and  simple  proportion 
involution  and  evolution. 
a    powers  of  ntmibers 
b    square  root  and  its  application 
Algebra 

1  The  equations  in  solving  problems  in  arithmetic 

2  Use  of  "  x"  as  symbol  of  unknown  quantities 

3  Literal  quantities  substituted  for  numerical  values* 

4  Addition  and  subtraction 

VI 
DRAWING 

The  work  in  drawing  will  be  of  a  practical  nature. 

The  plan  includes  all  forms  of  technical  work  that  are  available 
as  a  means  of  expressing  ideas.  There  are  accurate  mechanical 
drawings  of  plans  and  working  drawings ;  the  illustration  of  sci- 
ence, geography,  reading  and  history,  and  practical  design  and 
desirable  color  application. 

The  method  makes  drawing  a  helpful  part  of  school  work,  and 
is  ideal  in  its  results,  gaining  the  confidence  of  pupils  and  parents. 
It  is  legitimate  development  work,  and  the  fact  that  good  technique 
and  artistic  treatment  are  associated  with  good  subject  matter 
presents  a  high  incentive. 

The  result  is  intelligent  expression,  continued  interest,  and  the 
avoidance  of  teaching  drawing  as  an  extraneous  subject. 

The  drawing  schedule  will  therefore  follow  the  plan  of  grade 
work  and  will  be  employed  to  enhance  the  educational  value  of 
that  work 

Good  pictures,  talks  upon  taste  in  selection,  the  appreciation  of 
local  environment  and  natural  beauty  will  be  used  as  aids  toward 
the  broad  result  which  is  the  aim  of  this  plan. 

vii 

HISTORY 

General  Remarks 

'   Every  educated  person  ought  to  know  the  important  facts  in 

history 

No  details  in  wars 
No  dates  but  epochs 


i8 

Do  not  reqtdre  a  child  to  learn  petty  details  but  drill  on  the 
larger  facts — 
Purposes — 

a    profit  by  experience  of  others 
b   a  cause  and  effect  study 
c    it  is  a  peace  study 


Stories 


Grade  1  and  ii 

Pilgrims  Lincoln 

Washington  Putnam 

Charter  oak  Franklin  and  others 


Grade  iii 
In  story  form 

Exploration 

Columbus  Champlain 

Cabots  Hudson 

Colonization 

John  Smith  Miles  Standish 

The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans 

The  Quakers 

William  Penn 
Other  important  incidents 

Boston  Tea  Party 

Bunker  Hill 

Valley  Forge 

Comwallis 

Grade  iy 
Stories  of  revolution 
Country  after  the  war 
Stories  of  the  war  1812 
The  steamboat 
The  railway 
The  telegraph 
Stories  of  civil  war 
Stories  of  modem  heroes 

Grade  y 

Geography  400  years  ago 

Voyages  of  discovery 

Settlements  in  Virginia,  Mass,  Conn 

Colonial  times,  etc 

Settlement  of  the  West — 

Revolution 


^9 


Steam  and  electricity 

War  of  1812 

Slavery — Civil  war — 

Lincoln 

Story  of  growth  of  United  States 

Stories  of  territorial  growth 


ORADB  Yi 

Study 

1  Civil  war  for  discussion 

straggle  for  nationality  and  the  extension  of  liberty 
causes 
agitation 
legislation 
speeches 
miscellaneous  as — 

Dred  Scott 
Asisault  on  Sumner 
John  Brown 
Elections  of  i860 

results 
loss 

life     . 

property     - 

money 

disorder  (industrial) 
gtdn 

nationality 

extension  of  liberty 

constitutional  changes 
special  lesson 

Llncoln-DongUs  debates 

cause 

contestants 

S  A  Douglas  I  effly  Ufe      . 

.-     .     *,.      -     V  characteristics 
ADraham  Lincoln  j  influence  of  environment 

debates 

questions  debated 
Dred  Scott  decision 
fugitive  slave  law 
extension  of  slavery  in  territories 

opinions  of  both  men 

influence  of  debates 

result 

2  Revolutionary  war 
a  struggle  for  independence  and  the  constitution 

3  Critical  period  of  American  history 
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Grade  vii 
Colonization  period 

purpose — to  trace  development  of  political  and  social 
ideas 
detail  study  of  New  England  colonies  — 
also  other  colonies  as — 

New  York 
Virginia 
Maryland 
history  of  Connecticut 
acquisition  of  territory 
the  original  thirteen  colonies  — 

be  sure  that  the  pupils  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  territory" 
acquired  as  a  result  of  the  French  and  Indian  war 
territory  of  U  S  at  close  of  revolution 
•  acquisitions  of  territory  by  the  United  States 

1  Louisiana  purchase 

2  Florida 

3  annexation  of  Texas 

4  Mexican  cessions 

5  Alaska  purchase 

6  annexation  of  Hawaii 

7  colonies  acquired  from*  Spain 

Grade    vlii     ' 

Relations  with  England 
Purpose 

to   note  the  way  in  which  international  quest  may  be 
settled 

1  Venezuelan  question 

2  Behring  sea  quest 

3  Alabama  claims 

4  war  of  1812 
Financial  history 

The  tariff  question 

HISTORY  BOOKS 

Tappan's  American  hero  stories 

"  Our  country's  stories 

Warren's  Stories  from  English  history 

Mace's  School  history  of  the  United  States 

Gordy's  History  of  United  States 

McMaster's  School  history 

Fiske's  History  of  United  States 

Thomas's  History  of  United  States 

Fiske's  War  of  independence 


II 


9    give  such  ezarciaes  as  will  Impreas  on  pnpiU  that  the  same  word  may  be  now  one 
part  of  speech  and  now  another,  according  to  nae 

VIII 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Emphasize  the  play  side  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
^ades.  Whenever  possible  have  games  out  of  doors  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher. 


grade  i 

1  play 

2  food 

3  sleep 

4  clothing 

5  home 

6  body  as  whole 

7  breathing  exercises 

8  pure  air 

9 
lo 


SCHKMB  OF  WORK  OF  THE  GRADES 

g^ade  ii 


grade  ill 


•I 


<i 


i< 


«i 


i< 


«< 


it 


schoolroom 
breathing  exercises 
pure  air 

clean  streets 


«i 


<< 


Grade  iv 


«« 


1  work 

2  sleep 

3  food 

4  body  as  a  whole 

5  breathing  exercises 

6  pure  air 

7  clean  houses 

8  exercises 

9  contagious  diseases 

10  home  hygiene 

1 1  food  and  cooking 

12  aid  to  injured 

13  care  of.  invalids 

Grade  vi 

1  skeleton 

2  stomach 

3  heart 

4  nervous  system 

5  contagious  diseases 

6  exercise  and  work 

7  breathing  exercises 

8  ventilation 


Grade  v 
externals  of  body 
sense  organs 
muscles  and  joints 
heart  and  circulation 
lungs 
clothing 

contagious  diseases 
breathing  exercises 
ventilation 
exercise  and  work 


Grade  vii 
review  topics  of  iv 
home  hygiene 
food  and  cooking 
aid  to  injured 
care  of  invalids 
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Grade  viii 

I    review  of  the  subject 

1  ke«p  the  interesta  of  the  child  always  in  mind 

2  make  the  study  systematic,  definite  and  i>ractlca]     Emphasise  the  positive  side 

rather  than  the  negative 

3  the  study  should  proceed  from  the  everyday  life  !of  the  child  and  his  needs  at 

home  and  school 

4  omit  no  opportunity  to  impart  hygienic  ideas 

5  make  the  school  room  a  model  for  the  home  and  the  school  yard  a  model  for  the 

street  and  home  surroundings 

6  consider  the  home  environment  of  the  pupils 

7  above  all,  take  the  child  from  his  present  level  to  a  higher     Hake  the  study  oC 

life  at  school  and  at  home  a  means  of  development  toward  better  living,  botlfc 
during  school  life  and  after  school  days  are  over  W^ 

8  teach  temperance  in  all  things     Such  lessons  should  be  carefully  planned  and 

impressively  taught     Guard  against  exaggeration,  but  state  facts  plainly 

9  remember  that  good  health  is  the  main  thmg  for  which  this  subject  is  taught 

IV 

GEOGRAPHY 
General 

This  outline  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  that  geography 
is  mainly  a  study  of  the  location  of  places  and  things  useful  and 
interesting. 

Many  subjects  contribute  to  a  breadth  of-  knowledge  of  geog^ 
raphy  that  are  not  geography ;  such  as  history,  astronomy,  ge- 
ology, botany,  and  other  sciences.  Although  commonly  included 
in  text  books,  these  ought  not  to  obscure  the  main  idea,  which  is 
location.  This  idea  of  location  will  include  not  only  the  grand 
divisions  of  the  earth,  rivers,  mountains,  plains,  winds,  currents, 
etc,  but  will  also  include  the  location  of  natural-  resources  such  as 
minerals,  lumber,  crops,  and  manufactured  products,  and  trans- 
portation. 

Some  basis  of  determining  what  to  locate  is  necessary  in  order 
that  trivial  and  unimportant  things  may  not  be  emphasized.  A 
common  sense  basis  would  seek  to  know  what  things  children 
would  probably  find  useful  in  after  life,  and  emphasize  such  facts, 
leaving  obscure^matters  to  be  looked  up  as  occasion  required. 

A  well  educated  citizen  should  know  the  leading  geographical 
facts  of  his  own  locality,  state,  and  country,  somewhat  in  detail, 
and  of  other  countries  in  general. 

The  large  and  important  things  should*  be  learned  before  the 
smaller,  lest  confusion  result  and  the  perspective  be  warped. 

Grade  ii 
Teach  continents,  large  bodies  of  water  by  means  of  maps, 
globes,  stencil  and  outline  maps,  charts,  blackboards  also  by  seat 
work 

Smggtsiians 
iCT  seat  occupation 

have  children  trace  around  perfect  outlines  of  the  cootinents,  then  color  the 

countries 
teacher  makes  with  hectograph  paper  dissected  maps  of  continents      Have 
children  put  pieces  together  on  desk 
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Grade  Hi 
Review  work  of  grade  ii 
Teach 

North  America 

1  locate  in  regard  to  — 

large  bodies  of  water 
other  continents 
hemisphere 
^  zones 

2  countries 

3  surface 

highlands 
plain 

4  lakes 

the  five  great  lakes 

5  rivers 

Mississippi  Ohio 

Missouri  Arkansas 

St  Lawrence  Yukon 

Columbia  Hudson 

Productions 

locate  in  sections  as 

agriculture 

grazing 

stock  raising 

forest 

mining 

fisheries 

United  States  (detail  work  later) 

trace  outline  maps  made  by  teacher 

put  in  states 

locate  the  groups  of  states 

locate  state  ) 
county  y 
town     ) 

Grade  iv 
South  America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia 

General  work 

avoid  details 

Only  important  countries  and  rivers  should  be  located 

Grade  v 

Study  of  United  States  (detail) 
Europe 
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Cotmtries  to  be  studied 

1  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland 

2  Germany 

3  France 

4  Russia 
Geneval  study 

1  Italy 

2  Switzerland 

3  Norway  and  Sweden 

4  Netherlands 

5  Belgium 

Grade  ri 

Greneral  review 

Grade  vii 

Continue  the  use  of  map  in  connection  with  other  studies 

Grade  viii 
Continue  the  use  of  map  in  connection  with  other  studies 


ARITHMETIC 

Grade  i 

Count,  read  numbers,  roman  numbers,  to  xii,  using  clock 
dial 

Simple  examples  with  words  involving  addition  and  subtrac> 
tion 

Construction  of  squares,  rectangles,  triangles,  etc,  by  stick 
laying 

Written 

numbers,  roman  numerals  to  xii  using  clock  dial 

teach  in  latter  part  of  year  signs,  —  plus,  minus,  equals, 

(+.-.=  ) 

give  much  oral  drill  for  accuracy  and  rapidity 

Grade  ii 
Oral 

numbers  to  looo,  counting,  addition  and  subtraction,  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  facts,  multiplication  tables  to  St  division 
within  the  tables,  as  a  reverse  of  multiplication 

simple  measurements,  as  yard,  foot ;  inch,  square  inch ;  pint, 
quart,  gallon  ;  days  in  week  and  months  in  year 

making  comparisons 

simple  examples  with  words  involving  knowledge  already 
acquired 


I 

i 


.  i 


IS 

Written 

ntimbers  to  loo 

addition  of  columns*of  figures 

subtraction  of  numbers 

multiplication  by  2,  3,  4,  $ 

division  within  limits  of  tables  learned 

signs,  +,  — ,  X ,  -*- ,  =t  $1  J< 

combination  of  processes  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation 

simple  problems  involving  knowledge  already  acquired 

In  teaching  fractional  parts,  it  is  suggested  that  objects  be 
used ;  for  example,  strips  of  paper  or  cardboard  with  the  divi- 
sions distinctly  marked  or  circular  pieces  of  paper  folded  accu- 
rately and  then  cut.  Drill  thoroughly  for  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
To  the  materials  for  use  in  the  first  grade,  may  be  added  the 
g^allon  measure,  the  foot  rule  graduated  to  half  inches,  the  yard 
stick  graduated  to  feet,  and  such  other  objects  as  may  be 
useful. 

Grade  iil 

Oral 

reading  numbers 

addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  short  division 

multiplication  tables 

rapid  addition  using  two  or  three  columns 

simple  measurements 

teach  time  by  clock  and  calendar 

solution  and  analysis  of  simple  problems  testing  knowledge 
already  acquired 
Written 

dollars  and  cents  # 

addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  short  division 

use  of  terms,  sum,  minuend,  subtrahend,  difference,  multi- 
plicand, product,  divisor,  dividend,  quotient 

multiplication  by  two  or  three  figures  in  the  multiplier 

division, — the  divisor  not  to  contain  more  than  two  figures 
and  the  dividend  not  to  exceed  10,000 

review  denominate  numbers,  adding,  pint,  quart,  peck, 
bushel ;  minute,  hour,  day ;  ounce,  pound 

problems  involving  any  two  or  more  processes  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 

problems  involving  the  use  of  dollars  and  cents,  developing 
the  fact  that  the  multiplier  is  always  an  abstract  number,  prob- 
lems involving  simple  measurements 

long  division  is  not  taught  in  this  grade 

drill  thoroughly  for  accuracy  and  rapidity 

give  practical  problems 
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Grade  iv 
Oral 

reading  numbers 

drill  on  addition  and  subtraction  facts 

drill  in  multiplication 

tables  used  in  denominate  numbers  learned 

exercises  to  gain  practical  familiarity  with  linear,  square, 
cubic,  dry,  liquid  measures  and  the  tables  of  weights 

simple  practical  examples  with  words  requiring  construc- 
tions with  lines,  surfaces  and  solids 
Written 

long  division  with  proof,  thoroughly 

simple  denominate  numbers, 

liquid,  dry,  length  and  time  measures ;  avoirdupois  weight ; 
square  inch,  foot,  yard ;  cubic  inch,  foot,  yard ;  dozen,  gross, 
quire 

problem  making   ' 

problem  solving 

simple  work  with  fractions  — 

*  =  *;i  =  |etc 

The  work  of  the  first  three  grades  is  to  gain  familiarity  with 
certain  measures  and  processes.  These  should  be  fixed  thor- 
oughly before  proceeding.  Each  pupil  may  be  furnished  with 
a  text-book  in  this  grade,  which  may  be  used  as  a  reference 
book. 

Grade  ▼ 
Oral  and  written 

review  the  four  fundamentals,  operations  giving  many 
simple  practical  problems  involving  one,  two,  three  conditions 

factoring;  cancellation 

denominate  numbers,  —  weight,  capacity,  time,  length,'  sur- 
face, and  vplume  measures  reviewed  and  applied 

rectangles,  their  areas,  and  perimeter 

simple  problems  involving  fractional  numbers,  both  oral  and 
written 

oral  work  should  precede  the  written  work  in  fractions 

begin  study  of  fractions 

teach  thoroughly  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division  of  common  and  decimal  fractions,  using  small  de- 
nominators 

Grade  yi 

Review  work  of  previous  grades 

Denominate  numbers 

Application  to  denominate  numbers 

Measurements 

Simple  work  on  percentage 
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Grade  vii 


Percentage 

All  its  applications 


Grade  Tiii 
General  review  of  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
Advance 

ratio,  and  simple  proportion 
involution  and  evolution, 
a    powers  of  numbers 
b    square  root  and  its  application 
Algebra 

1  The  equations  in  solving  problems  in  arithmetic 

2  Use  of  **  x"  as  symbol  of  unknown  quantities 

3  Literal  quantities  substituted  for  numerical  values* 

4  Addition  and  subtraction 

VI 
DRAWING 

The  work  in  drawing  will  be  of  a  practical  nature. 

The  plan  includes  all  forms  of  technical  work  that  are  available 
as  a  means  of  expressing  ideas.  There  are  accurate  mechanical 
drawings  of  plans  aiid  working  drawings ;  the  illustration  of  sci- 
ence, geography,  reading  and  history,  and  practical  design  and 
desirable  color  application. 

The  method  makes  drawing  a  helpful  part  of  school  work,  and 
is  ideal  in  its  results,  gaining  the  confidence  of  pupils  and  parents. 
It  is  legitimate  development  work,  and  the  fact  that  good  technique 
and  artistic  treatment  are  associated  with  good  subject  matter 
presents  a  high  incentive. 

The  result  is  intelligent  expression,  continued  interest,  and  the 
avoidance  of  teaching  drawing  as  an  extraneous  subject. 

The  drawing  schedule  will  therefore  follow  the  plan  of  grade 
work  and  will  be  employed  to  enhance  the  educational  value  of 
that  work 

Good  pictures,  talks  upon  taste  in  selection,  the  appreciation  of 
local  environment  and  natural  beauty  will  be  used  as  aids  toward 
the  broad  result  which  is  the  aim  of  this  plan. 

VII 

HISTORY 
General  Remarks 
■   Every  educated  person  ought  to  know  the  important  facts  in 
history 

No  details  in  wars 
No  dates  but  epochs 


The  visit  to  the  family  constitutes  the  only  absolutely  reliable 
and  perfect  investigation.  In  very  many  instances,  on  visiting  the 
home,  it  is  found  that  cases  of  absence  reported  as  illegal  by 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  even  neighbors,  are  perfectly  legal 
and  necessary;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  absences  reported  as  legal 
are  found  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  and  illegal.  It  is  only  after  a 
visit  to  the  home  that  the  agent  possesses  complete  knowledge  of 
the  case,  unbiased  by  local  prejudice  or  favor.  Unfortunately  only 
a  comparative  few  of  the  cases  of  absence  can  be  investigated  in 
this  manner,  as  often  an  entire  day  must  be  e3q>ended  in  reaching 
some  distant  town  and  driving  to  a  remote  district  to  visit  a  single 
family. 

INFORMATION 

All  work  relating  to  attendance  must  of  necessity  be  based 
upon  information  received  from  some  source.  It  is  not  possible 
for  the  agent  to  visit  every  school  every  week  and  by  inspection 
of  the  register  find  out  for  himself  the  cases  of  irregularity.  The 
information  must  come  from  some  person  who  is  at  the  place 
where  the  irregularity  exists,  who  is  knowing  to  the  facts  and 
who  is  interested  in  the  outcome. 

Naturally  the  teacher  and  the  school  officers  best  meet  these 
requirements  and  the  efficiency  of  the  work  depends  largely  upon 
the  promptness  with  which  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents 
report  attendance  conditions.  The  report  at  the  end  of  each  month 
is  necessary  and  valuable  as  showing  general  conditions  and  giving 
information  as  to  additions  to  and  removals  from  the  registration ; 
but  as  a  basis  for  the  prevention  of  irregular  attendance  these 
monthly  reports  are  far  too  infrequent  to  be  of  much  value. 
Irregularity  which  has  existed  for  one  week,  two  weeks,  or  three 
weeks  before  being  reported  is  irremediable,  in  the  sense  that  the 
time  already  lost  can  never  be  restored.  Illegal  absence  from 
school  should  always  be  reported  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
then  its  continuance  can  be  prevented.  During  the  past  year  many 
teachers  have  reported  weekly  and  even  daily  with  excellent 
results. 

CONDITION    OP   SCHOOLHOUSES 

The  delapidated  schoolhouse  and  unfit  surroundings  still  exist 
in  some  towns,  although  the  current  year  has  witnessed  a  decided 
improvement  in  this  respect.  The  evil  effects  of  the  neglect  of 
school  building^  are  evident  in  the  towns  which  practice  it.  Evi- 
dent in  a  general  low  standard  of  citizenship,  petty  lawlessness 
and  gradual  decadence ;  for  such  neglect  constitutes  direct  training 
in  bad  citizenship  for  the  children  of  the  community.     No  com- 


s 

munity  can  afford  to  neglect  its  schoolhouses,  and  no  state  can 
afford  to  tolerate  a  community  which  does  so;  nevertheless,  it  is 
evident  that  some  communities  do  so  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  stirred  to  decent  action  by  some  force  outside  themselves. 


SUPSRVISION    OF    SCHOOLS 

It  is  impossible  to  go  about  the  state  year  after  year  observing 
the  public  schools  without  being  impressed  with  the  benefits  which 
follow  practical  supervision. 

More  and  more  towns  are  each  year  taking  advantage  of  the 
supervision  facilities  afforded  by  the  state,  and  without  exception 
with  desirable  results.  Better  schools,  more  attractive  school- 
houses,  better  teachers  with  better  pay,  interest  instead  of  apathy, 
are  the  invariable  results  of  right  supervision. 


PROSECUTIONS 

Inasmuch  as,  under  a  popular  form  of  government,  laws  can 
be  enforced  only  so  far  as  public  sentiment  approves  of  such  en- 
forcement, the  record  of  52  prosecutions  during  the  year,  for 
offenses  against  school  attendance  laws,  would  seem  to  prove  that 
public  sentiment  fully  upholds  the  reasonable  enforcement  of  those 
laws.  In  only  one  instance  during  the  year  was  any  obstacle 
placed  in  the  way  of  needed  prosecution;  on  the  contrary,  school 
ofHcers  and  courts  have  acted  promptly  and  willingly  in  these 
cases. 

A  much  greater  number  of  such  cases  might  have  been  brought 
into  court  but  for  the  physical  limitations  of  time  and  distance; 
for  prosecutions  involve  an  excessive  amount  of  time  and  travel. 
Biit  the  results  of  this  extensive  enforcement  of  the  law  have 
been  good,  both  in  the  individual  cases  involved  and  in  their  effect 
on  public  sentiment  throughout  the  territory  covered,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  same  amount  of  time  could  have  been  ex- 
pended in  any  more  effective  way. 

In  cases  of  juvenile  offenders  extended  use  has  been  made  of 
the  probation  system,  with  gratifying  results. 

Probation  bfficers  Charles  A  Colcord  of  Dahbury,  Rev  J  F 
Plumb  of  New  Milford  and  A  H  Wilcox  of  Torrington  have  done 
especially  good  work  with  delinquent  boys. 

A  noteworthy  case,  during  the  year,  was  that  in  which  a  parent 
refused  to  send  his  children  to  the  school  designated  by  the  town 
school  committee,  but  persisted  in  sending  them  to  another  —  and 
more  distant  —  school  in  the  same  town.  At  this  latter  school 
text-books  were  withheld  from  these  children  and  no  instruction 


was  given  them.  Suit  was  brought  against  the  parent  for  failure 
to  cause  his  children  to  be  instructed  according  to  law  and  the  trial 
justice  found  the  parent  guilty.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Superior  court  of  Litchfield  county  and  there  the  first  judgment 
was  sustained:  a  verdict  which  not  only  affirms  the  right  of  town 
school  officers  to  designate  a  school,  but  also  affirms  the  duty  of 
the  parent  to  comply  with  such  designation. 

PERFECT    ATTENDANCE    CERTIFICATES 

The  certificates  of  perfect  attendance  adopted  by  the  State 
board  of  education  and  made  use  of  for  the  first  time  during  this 
year  have  been  found  to  be  of  much  practical  value  in  stimulating 
school  attendance.  Two  forms  of  certificate  are  used:  A  certifi- 
cate to  the  school  for  perfect  attendance  during  a  school  term,  and 
an  individual  certificate  to  the  pupil  for  perfect  attendance  during 
an  entire  school  year.  These  certificates  are  in  form  as  shown 
below. 

TERM    CERTIFICATE 

Connecticut 
State  board  of  education 


To. 


I'or  the  purpose  of  encouraging  regular  attendance  of  chUdrcn  in  the  public 
schools  of   Connecticut 

The  sUte  board  of  education 

issues  this 

Certificate  of  perfect  attendance 

to  scholars  in  the  school; 

for  the  term  ending 

tlamts 


Dated  at  Hartford  .  Thr 
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CHILD  LABOR 


Illegal  child  labor  is  not  allowed  to  exist  in  Connecticut;  that 
is  to  say,  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  are  not  em- 
ployed here  in  mechanical,  mercantile  or  manufacturing  occupa> 
tions.  It  is  not  probable  that  as  many  as  twenty  children  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  are  so  employed  at  any  time  in  this  state. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  are  reported 
as  "illegally  employed"  when  found  at  work  without  the  certifi- 
cate of  age;  and  this  omission  to  procure  and  file  the  certificate 
constitutes  a  violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  but  it  is  a 
very  different  thing,  in  every  aspect,  from  the  employment  of  little 
children  —  a  crime  of  which  Connecticut  is  not  guilty. 

The  friends  of  the  children,  interested  in  abolishing  child  labor 
in  other  states,  could  best  prove  their  sincerity  by  bending  their 
efforts  toward  securing  such  legislation  and  such  an  enforcing 
system  as  Connecticut  has;  for  if  Connecticut  child  labor  laws 
were  in  force  throughout  the  United  States,  then  the  United  States 
would  no  longer  have  a  child  labor  problem. 

The  question  may  well  arise  whether  or  not  the  laws  which 
have  produced  such  desirable  results  should  be  in  any  way 
amended  or  tampered  with ;  but  no  harm  could  result  from  raising 
the  age  limit  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  for  boys  and  to  sixteen  for 
girls,  and  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  list  of  prohibited  occu- 
pations such  work  as  selling  papers,  blacking  shoes,  and  driving 
livery  or  truck  teams. 

It  is  undeniable  that  g^rls  should  never  be  admitted  to  any 
of  the  prohibited  occupations  under  the  age  of  sixteen:  it  is  also 
true  that  in  very  many  cases  boys  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
are  found  to  be  physically  and  educationally  fit  for  reasonable 
employment  and  would  be  happier,  and  better  off  in  every  way  if 
so  employed. 

This  condition  is,  in  part,  fairly  met  by  the  present  law  which 
provides  for  keeping  in  school  (up  to  sixteen  if  necessary)  those 
children  who  are  educationally  deficient  In  brief  our  laws  gov- 
erning child  labor  are  absolutely  prohibitive  and  unyielding  below 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  are  elastic  above  that  age:  permitting 
those  to  be  employed  who  are  educationally  fit  and  prohibiting  the 
employment  and  providing  for  the  continued  schooling  of  those 
who  are  deficient 

Respectfully  submitted 

C  N  HALL 
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PREFACE 


The  old  longing  for  the  ornamental  still  dominates  much 
of  our  study  of  plants ;  if  we  can  name  a  weed  and  Vepeat  a  bit 
of  poeti^^  in  which  the  weed  is  mentioned  our  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  its  growth  causes  us  no  discomfort.  As  an  ex- 
cuse for  teaching  the  trivial  in  plant  life  we  are  often  told  that 
only  this  kind  of  fact  interests  and  pleases  the  child  and  gives 
him  the  sense  of  the  aesthetic  in  nature.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber there  is  no  joy  equal  to  that  of  doing  something,  and  the 
child  who  causes  a  seed  to  sprout  as  the  result  of  supplying  it 
air  water  and  heat  or  who  by  adding  commonplace  substances 
to  the  soil  gives  vigor  and  beauty  to  the  plant  beyond  that  of  its 
companions,  experiences  the  keenest  and  most  wholesome  satis- 
faction. 

It  is  a  poor  kind  of  plant  study  and  a  mistaken  psychology 
therefore  which  ignores  physiological  and  ecological  study  of 
plants  for  dry  descriptive  work.  The  business  of  the  plant- 
lesson  is  to  bring  the  child's  mind  into  immediate  contact 
through  his  senses  with  the  great  truths  of  the  plant  world. 
If  we  let  him  see  the  root  in  its  search  for  food,  the  work  done 
by  leaves  for  the  atmosphere,  and  the  marvelous  fitness  of  the 
flower  for  the  insect,  we  may  trust  his  soul  to  get  ennobling 
conceptions  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  present  tendency  of  nature  study  into  the  endless  paths 
of  description  is  to  be  regretted.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  every  fact  in  nature  has  a  meaning  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  every  fact  does  not  in  our  imperfect  knowledge  mean 
something.  Take  for  instance :  many  lessons  concerning  leaves 
are  highly  specialized  and  narrowing  in  their  aspect  of  plant 
life  and  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned  are  intellectual  husks. 
What  the  shape  of  leaves  and  the  variation  in  their  edges  mean 
in  the  well-being  of  the  plants  no  living  mortal  knows;  and 
until  the  botanist  discovers  the  meaning  of  the  irregularities 
in  the  life  of  the  plant  the  study  of  them  for  the  beginner  is 
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Attendance  and  Child  Labor 

MtL  Chasles  D  Hike 

Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education 

Sir:  —  Below  is  the  report  of  my  work  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1908. 


ATTENDANCE 

Number  of  towns  assigned    . 

Number  of  towns  visited 

Number  of  visits  to  schools 

Number  of  families  visited    . 

Number  of  cases  of  non-attendance  investigated 

Number  of  cases  of  disability 

Number  of  cases  of  lack  of  clothing 

Number  of  cases  found  to  be  legally  at  work 

Number  removed,  under  age,  private  school,  etc. 

Number  illegally  absent 

Continued  Wttendance  notices  issued  to  parents 

Number  of  letters  and  notices  to  parents    . 

Number  of  prosecutions  of  parents  . 

Children  committed  to  Conn,  school  for  boys 

Children  committed  to  temporary   homes    . 

Children  placed  on  probation  by  courts 

Total  prosecutions 


40 
Saa 

54a 
59X 
130 


13 

4fi37 

29 

6 

2 

52 


3,627 


746 

675 
a,2o6 


EMPLOYMENT 

Number  of  towns  visited  .  . 

Number  of  establishments  visited 
Number  of  employpient  cases  investigated 
Number  of  children  employed  between  14  and  16 
Number  of  children  illegally  employed  (under  14) 
Number  of  children  over  14  employed  without  certificate 
Number  of  age  certificates  issued 


14 
119 
"5 
400 

2 

3 

91 


INVESTIGATION    OF   CASES 

Cases  of  non-attendance  at  school  are  investigated 
by  correspondence 
^by  visits  to  schools 
by  visits  to  families 
Investigation  by  correspondence  involves  a  letter  or  printed 
notice  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  a  reply  from  the  same,  corre- 
spondence with  the  teacher,  and  often  with  a  local  school  officer 
and  local  physician.    Very  many  minor  cases  of  irregular  attend- 
ance are  corrected  in  this  manner. 

Cases  are  investigated  at  the  school  by  inspection  of  the  regis- 
ter, by  the  statements  of  the  teacher  and  by  information  from 
the  pupils.  Almost  without  exception  a  visit  to  the  school,  with 
thorough  inquiry  into  all  recorded  absences,  results  in  improved 
attendance. 


Lessons  on  Plants 


GERMINATION 

Seeds  contain  the  germ  of  a  plant  called  a  plantlet  or  em- 
bryo. The  parent  plant  provides  the  plantlet  with  food  for 
future  growth  while  the  seed  is  still  attached.  The  food  either 
surrounds  the  plantlet  or  is  found  to  be  inside  of  the  plantlet, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  following  two  classes  of  seeds  albu- 
minous and  exalbuminous. 

I  TWO  CLASSES  OF  SEEDS  Soak  some  moniing  glory 
seeds  until  the  coat  breaks.  Yon  should  be  able  to  dlidnguisb  the 
albuminons  matter  aurrounding  the  plantlet  Examine  a  plantlet 
that  haa  escaped  from  the  coat  and  observe  the  stem  and  the  two 
small  leaves.  Now  examine  a  soaked  bean.  Notice  that  there  is 
no  albumen  in  sight.  Find  a  bean  plantlet  in  \riiich  the  caulicle 
is  about  a  half-inch  long;  compare  the  cotyledons  with  those  of 
the  morning  glory.  Examine  a  squash,  apple,  or  walnut  seed  and 
decide  wether  it  is  albuminoua  or  exalbnminous. 

If  seeds  are  germinated  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
process  merely,  the  use  of  soil  has  so  many  disadvantages 
that  it  is  well  to  avcrid  its  use  altogether.  The  plants  can  be 
kept  in  vigorous  condition  after  the  seed  food  is  exhausted  by 
feeding  them  a  little  plant  food  dissolved  in  water.  There 
are  a  number  of  interesting  ways  of  germinating  seeds  given 
below, 

3  GERMINATING  SEEDS  a  Select  a  sponge 
with  medium-sized  holes  and  pass  through  it  near 
the  top  a  stout  string  by  means  of  a  needle.  Thor- 
oughly wet  the  sponge  and  plsce  in  the  holes  such 
seeds  as  canary  and  oats.  Suspend  away  from  the 
light.  Pour  water  over  the  qionge  twice  a  day  or 
often  enough  so  that  it  does  not  get  dry.  If  tied  up 
in  a  paper  bag,  the  seeds  sprout  quicker  and  are  not 
BO  liable  to  become  dry. 

b  Put  half  of  a  small  sponge  into  a  drinking 
glass;  moisten  and  place  on  it  a  few  seeds.  Moisten 
the  other  half  and  stop  the  opening  of  the  glass  with 
it  (Pig.  i).    Keep  both  sponges  wet. 

c  Wet  a  circular  mass  of  cotton  and  place  it 
upon  the  surface  of  water  in  a  drinking  glass.  Place 
upon  the  cotton  small  seeds  as  in  the  case  of  the 
qmnge  (Fig.  3). 

d  Secure  a  pine  tree  cone;  attach  a  string  near 
the  top  and  then  place  in  the  scales  some  small 
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Fig  3 


seeds.  Pour  water  down  over  the  cone  and  keep  it  thoroughly 
wet.  Hang  up  out  of  direct  sunlight,  or  insert  lower  end  of  cone 
in  a  bottle  filled  with  water  as  if  it  were  a  cork.  Keep  bottle  filled 
with  water. 

e  Place  in  the  bottom  of  a  tea  sau- 
cer a  few  thicknesses  of  white  blotting 
paper  on  which  place  s^eds.  Cover 
with  a  drinking  glass  as  in  Pig  3  and 
keep  the  blotting  paper  wet.  Try  cov- 
ering saucer  with  another  saucer  in 
place  of  drinking  glass. 

f  Partiy  fiU  a  drinking  glass  with 
fine  broken  glass  on  which  place  a  few  seeds;  cover  the  seeds  with 
more  broken  glass.  Add  water  but  not  enough  to  cover  seeds. 
Cover  with  piece  of  window  glass  and  set  in  sun. 

g    Remove  part  of  a  side  and  part 
of  the  bottom  from  a  crayon  bosL 
Whittle  two  pieces  to  rest  slanting 
from  bottom  to  lower  edge  of  broken 
side.    Have  a  piece  of  glass  cut  that 
will  slip  into  box  and  rest  it  on  the 
whittled  sticks  to  serve  for  the  bot- 
tom (Pig  4).    Pill  with  fine  moss  or 
hay  in  which  plant   com  and  peas. 
Water  and  give  sunshine, 
h    Place  a  new  clean  flowerpot  saucer  in  a  dish  containing  a 
little  water.    Place  seeds  in  saucer  and  cover  with  another  saucer 
of  same  size.    Keep  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  dish  and  place  in 
a  warm  spot. 

i  To  grow  plantlets  in  quantities  large  enough  for  class  work, 
secure  an  old  pan  or  large  deep  dish  and  into  it  place  two  inches 

of  sand  or  sawdust  which  has  been  boUed  to 
kill  mould  and  bacteria  on  which  place 
seeds.  Then  cover  with  a  sufficient  layer  of 
sand  or  sawdust.  For  purposes  of  water- 
ing, place  a  broken  test  tube  through  the 
material  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  as  in 
Fig  5,  through  which  pour  water  instead  of  pouring  it  upon  the 
top.    Try  substituting  dried  moss  for  the  sand. 

Sphagnum  moss  can  always  be  obtained  of  a  florist  and  when 
broken  up  is  by  far  the  best  material  to  grow  plants  in  for  experi- 
mentation. See  if  you  can  find  it  growing  in  some  near-by  mea- 
dow. 

The  above  methods  of  germinating  seeds  are  mainly  to 
present  and  impress  the  truth  that  seeds  need  three  conditions 
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Fig  5 


or  factors  water  heat  and  cdr  in  order  to  grow.  We  will 
now  take  up  these  factors  separately,  after  which  the  different 
methods  of  germination  should  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
now  appreciated  conditions. 

Water  aids  the  growing  plantlet  in  three  ways:  (i)  it 
loosens  the  surrounding  covering  of  the  plantlet,  (2)  serves  to 
carry  food  to  all  parts  of  the  plantlet,  and  (3)  is  itself  a  food 
to  the  plantlet.  It  has  been  found  that  the  cells  of  the  plantlet 
take  in  the  water  and  become  distended  (turgid)  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  they  did  while  still  growing  on  the  parent 
plant. 

3  EFFECT  OF  WATER  ON  THE  SEED  COAT  Exam- 
ine beans  and  other  seeds  that  have  been  soaked  over  night  to  show 
the  effect  of  water  on  the  seed  coat.  How  is  the  size  and  tough- 
ness of  the  coat  affected?  Do  the  bean  coats  begin  to  break  at 
any  one  pUce?  Why  do  the  soaked  seeds  occupy  more  space  than 
before  being  soaked? 

4  EFFECT  OF  EXTREMES  OF  TEMPERATURE  At- 
tempt to  germinate  some  seeds  under  extremes  of  temperature. 
Place  them  for  instance  outside  the  window  in  early  spring.  For 
high  temperature  place  the  dishes  directly  on  the  steam  radiator 
or  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  Try  to  secure  for  the  rest  of  your 
seeds  optimum  temperature.  By  placing  the  same  number  under 
these  various  conditions  you  can  make  comparisons  as  to  the  num- 
ber that  sprout  as  well  as  to  size  and  rapidity  of  growth. 

Under  outdoor  conditions  plants  receive  heat  from  the  soil 
atmosphere  sunshine  and  from  the  chemical  changes  going  on 
within  the  plant. 

Seeds  are  unable  to  sprout  if  the  air  is  withheld  from 
them.  While  the  need  of  heat  and  water  is  generally  recog- 
nized in  the  sprouting  of  seeds  it  is  not  as  well  understood 
that  air  (oxygen)  is  a  vital  necessity.  Often  an  ignoring  of 
this  need  results  in  failure.  The  person  who  plants  seeds  in 
soggy  soil  is  placing  them  where  they  will  not  get  enough  air. 
So  too  in  planting  too  deep  or  in  soil  not  properly  loosened 
by  plowing  or  spading  enough  air  is  not  provided.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  teaches  this  truth: 

5  AIR  NECESSARY  FOR  SPROUTING  Bend  two  nar- 
row strips  of  zinc  into  circles  just  large  enough  to  slip  into  the  neck 
of  bottles.    Fill  two  bottles  with  lukewarm  water  which  has  been 
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boiled  to  remove  all  dissolved  air.  Put 
into  each  bottle  a  dozen  beans  and  leave 
over  night.  In  the  morning  fit  circular 
pieces  of  zinc  into  the  necks  of  the  bottles 
and  invert  the  bottles  in  a  deep  dish  of 
water  taking  care  that  the  beans  lie  out- 
side the  zincs  (Fig  6).  Displace  the 
water  in  one  bottle  with  air,  and  the  other  with  hydrogen.  Use 
care  to  prevent  any  air  getting  into  the  latter  bottle.  Any  book  on 
chemistry  will  describe  the  method  of  obtaining  hydrogen*  In  a 
few  days  the  seeds  in  the  bottle  with  air  should  sprout,  while  those 
in  the  hydrogen  should  not. 

By  filling  two  bottles  with  hydrogen  instead  of  one  and  just  as 
the  seeds  begin  to  sprout  in  the  bottle  of  air  lifting  up  one  of  the 
hydrogen  bottles  so  that  air  enters  it  you  will  find  that  the  hydro- 
gen is  not  a  poison;  for  the  seeds  will  q>rout  in  the  bottle  of  dis- 
placed hydrogen  almost  as  well  as  in  the  bottle  of  air. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  enters  the  seed.  The  hole  where  it 
enters  can  be  seen  by  examining  one  side  of  the  scar  (hilum) 
of  a  soaked  bean.  Once  in  the  seed  the  oxygen  unites  with  a 
part  of  the  contents  to  form  a  ferment.  This  ferment  has  the 
power  of  changing  the  albumen  from  an  insoluble  to  a  soluble 
condition;  that  is,  from  the  insoluble  condition  in  which  it 
exists  in  all  dried  seeds  to  a  soluble  condition  which  can  be 
taken  up  by  water  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  growing 
plantlet.  During  this  important  change  in  solubility  carbon 
dioxide  is  set  free.  This  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide  is  onlv 
another  instance  in  life  where  we  are  shown  the  part  played  by 
carbon  and  oxygen. 

6  GERMINATION  AND  CAR- 
BON DIOXIDE  Put  in  a  bottle  two 
or  three  dozen  peas  with  water  and 
leave  for  a  day;  then  drain  ofiP  the 
water,  cover  loosely  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  and  leave  in  a  warm  place.  Wet 
the  seeds  every  day  until  they  begin  to 
germinate.  When  they  have  begun  to 
germinate  lower  a  burning  match  into 
the  bottle.  Result?  Insert  a  two- 
holed  stopper  having  a  thistle  tube  in 
it  and  a  rubber  tubing  attached,  as 
indicated  in  Fig  7.  Place  the  free  end 
of  the  tubing  in  lime  water  while  you 
pour  water  into  the  bottle  through  the 
thistle  tube.    Have  you  here  evidence 
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that  a  process  similar  to  respiration  goes  on  when  an  embryo 
begins  to  grow? 

This  very  interesting  ferment  diastase  referred  to  in  the 
last  discussion  can  be  removed  with  little  trouble  and  caused 
to  do  its  work  outside  of  the  seed  of  changing  an  insoluble  sub- 
stance to  a  soluble  one. 

We  first  need  to  know  that  this  ferment  is  responsible  for 
changing  starch,  with  which  all  seeds  are  abundantly  supplied 
into  a  kind  of  sugar  (glucose).  Until  this  change  occurs  no 
seed  can  sprout.  That  is  to  say  the  awakened  plantlet  first 
feeds  on  a  sweetened  solution  manufactured  from  starch 
through  the  agency  of  this  ferment.  The  following  experi- 
ment with  diastase  is  not  difficult  and  will  well  repay  you  for 
your  effort. 

7  CHANGING  OF  STARCH  INTO  SUGAR  To  fix  in  the 
mind  the  difference  between  starch  and  sugar  in  respect  to  solu- 
bility and  consequent  diffusibility  through  the  plant,  put  equal-sized 
hunps  of  sugar  and  com  staxx:h  into  separate  dishes  of  cold  water 
and  agitate.  You  will  see  that  no  amount  of  stirring  results  in 
dissolving  the  starch. 

Now  heat  the  starch  and  water  until  it  boils,  stirring  all  the 
while.  Dilute  this  starch  water  with  water  imtil  it  looks  quite  like 
ordinary  water.  To  prove  however  that  starch  is  present  add  to 
some  of  it  a  drop  of  solution  of  iodine  (tincture  can  be  used). 

Two  or  three  days  before  doing  the  above  you  should  place 
from  twenty  to  thirty  barley  or  oat  seeds  where  they  will  sprout 
quickly  (ae)  when  the  caulicles  are  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch  long  they  are  ready  to  cni^h  by  hammering  them  on  paper 
after  which  place  them  in  lukewarm  water.  Stir  for  some  seconds 
then  pour  the  liquid  from  the  crushed  seeds  into  the  starch  water 
above  prepared.  By  this  operation  you  have  transferred  the  dia- 
stase from  the  seeds  to  the  prepared  starch  water. 

Keep  the  liquid  lukewarm  and  test  little  portions  of  it  hourly 
with  the  iodine  solution  until  you  no  longer  get  the  blue  color  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  starch.  When  you  can  no  longer  get  the 
blue  you  have  succeeded  in  changing  the  starch  into  sugar. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  young  plants,  and 
indeed  of  all  plant  life,  is  the  response  to  the  environment. 
Light  heat  water  gravity  and  things  all  modify  the  behavior 
of  growing  plants  so  noticeably  that  before  reflecting  one  is 
inclined  to  impute  intelligence  to  them.  So  noticeable  is  the 
adaptation  of  roots  to  soil,  that  Darwin  it  is  reported  looked 
upon  the  tip  as  the  seat  of  something  akin  to  intelligence.    The 
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influence  of  light  water  and  gravity  can  be  illustrated  as 

follows : 

8  INFLUENCE  OP  GRAVITY 
AND  LIGHT  Cut  a  strip  of  white 
blotting  paper  so  that  it  will  just  line 
the  inside  of  a  drinking  glass.  Place 
two  or  three  pea  and  com  seeds  be- 
tween the  blotting  paper  and  glass 
near  top  then  add  water  but  not 
enough  to  cover  seeds  (Fig  8).  Cover 
glass  with  board  or  window  glass  and 
put  in  warm  place.  As  soon  as  the 
seeds  ^rout  turn  them  so  that  the 
roots  (caulicles)  point  upwards.  When 
the  root  has  recovered  and  is  again 
growing  downward  turn  it  once  more 
so  as  to  point  upwards.  In  what  direc- 
tion do  the  leaves  (plumules)  pernst  in 
growing? 

Find  as  long  a  cork  as  possible  to  fit 
the  hole  in  bottom  of  a  five  or  six-inch 
flower  pot.    Pin  to  side  and  top  of  cork 
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pea  and  com  seeds  that  have  begun  to 
sprout.  Invert  the  pot  in  dish  of  water 
(Pis  9)f  After  thoroughly  wetting  the 
pot  inside  and  out.  From  time  to  time 
examine  the  seeds  to  see  how  the  cauli- 
cles and  plumules  behave  in  the  dark. 

Fill  a  small-sized  flowerpot  full  of 
soil  and  plant  grass  barley  or  oat*  seeds 
near  the  top.  Invert  the  pot,  resting  it 
on  a  piece  of  wire  netting  over  a  glass 
of  water,  ^in  time  the  plumules  should 
grow  through  the  soil  and  come  out  of 
hole  in  the  top  (Fig  lo). 

g  INFLUENCE  OF  WATER 
Procure  a  piece  of  wire  mosquito  net- 
ting four  or  five  inches  square  and  bend 
up  edges  one-half  inch  so  as  to  form  a 
shallow  box,  Fig  xz.  Fill  with  sawdust 
and  plant  oat  or  barley  seeds  in  the 
sawdust  and  hang  up  the  wire  box  by  a 
string.  Keep  sawdust  wet.  Why  do 
the  roots  after  growing  down  through 
the  holes  turn  back  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  box? 
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Notwithstanding  the  ordinary  responsiveness  of  plants  to 
their  surroundings,  there  are  periods  when  they  are  surpris- 
ingly indifferent  to  outward  conditions.  Such  periods  are 
spoken  of  as  periods  of  rest.  Close  observations  reveal  the 
fact  that  practically  all  plants  in  all  zones  have  recurrent  periods 
of  activity  and  rest.  Annuals,  however,  are  believed  to  be. an 
exception  in  this  particular.  The  regularity  with  which  the 
resting  period  returns  strongly  suggests  the  sleep  of  animals. 
It  is  however  little  more  than  a  fancied  resemblance  for  the 
periods  in  the  case  of  plants  are  months  in  duration ;  and  fur- 
thermore a  plant  while  in  the  resting  period  is  usually  capable 
of  undergoing  very  great  hardships  without  loss  of  life.  The 
particular  hardships  of  our  climate  endured  by  plants  during 
these  periods  of  non-activity  are  extremes  of  cold  and  lack  of 
food.  The  hardships  in  the  torrid  zone  are  lack  of  water  and 
burning  heat.  Travelers  g^ve  interesting  accounts  of  the  for- 
lorn appearance  of  vegetation  in  hot  countries  during  the  dry 
season  and  of  the  phenomenal  bursting  forth  of  activity  in  the 
brief  period  of  a  single  day  on  the  return  of  the  rainy  season. 
In  our  zone  we  are  probably  taught  more  concerning  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  and  summer  by  the  changes  in  plant  life  than 
from  the  astronomical  changes.  The  shedding  of  leaves,  the 
dying  of  herbaceous  stems,  the  bursting  of  buds,  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  green  grass  more  profoundly  teach  the  season  of  the 
year  than  does  the  position  of  the  sun.  Even  under  hot-house 
conditions  our  plants  have  periods  of  "  not  doing  well  "  therein 
demonstrating  how  fixed  has  become  this  habit  of  resting. 
Only  when  a  plant  has  inherited  this  habit  can  it  live  more  than 
a  single  season.  It  is  possible  to  test  this  hardihood  against 
destructive  influences  in  the  case  of  seeds  in  th^following 
way: 

lo  RESTING  PERIOD  Mix  snow  or  broken  ice  with  table 
salt  in  a  deep  dish  and  plunge  into  the  freezing  mixture  a  dry  test 
tube  containing  a  few  perfectly  dry  beans  or  peas.  Leave  them  for 
an  hour  or  more.  Take  the  temperature  with  a  thermometer  and 
record.  Afterwards  take  them  out  and  germinate.  How  many 
survive  the  hardship?  When  the  seeds  have  germinated  place  one 
of  the  plantlets  in  a  test  tube  and  put  the  test  tube  into  ice  and  salt 
as  before.  What  follows?  How  can  an  embryo  stand  a  hardship 
that  a  few  dajrs  later  proves  fatal?  Name  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  hardships  that  plantlets  undergo  while  in  the  seed. 
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Place  the  same  number  of  peas  or  beans  in  a  dry  test  tube  and 
place  in  water  that  is  not  over  aoo*"  F.  Leave  them  there  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  Then  take  out  and  leave  in  a  place  favorable  for 
germination.  How  many  germinate?  Are  the  plantlets  as  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  high  temperature  as  low?  When  the  seeds 
have  germinated  place  one  of  the  plantlets  in  a  test  tube  and  hold 
in -water  that  is  200''  F  as  before.  State  the  e€Fect  on  an  active 
plantlet. 

Take  soil  at  di£Ferent  depths  from  a  field  that  has  not  been 
plowed  for  years  using  all  care  not  to  allow  seeds  to  get  into  it; 
place  it  in  different  saucers,  water,  cover  with  glass  and  set  in  a 
warm  place.  Veiy  often  plants  spring  out  of  soil  that  has  been  a 
foot  or  more  below  the  surface  for  a  number  of  years.  If  you  are 
successful  in  getting  plants  from  the  soil  try  to  estimate  the  length 
of  time  the  seeds  were  resting. 

Procure  a  "  Rose  of  Jericho  **  (Siempre  Viva)  and  use  it  to  dem- 
onstrate resting  period  in  the  tropics. 


ROOTS  AND  SOIL 


Roots  perform  four  functions  in  the  life  of  the  plant :  ( i ) 
axing  the  plant  to  regions  of  food  (2)  absorbing  mineral 
food  (3)  storing  compounds  for  future  use  and  (4)  serving 
as  organs  of  selection  and  elimination. 

It  is  evident  that  next  to  going  to  regions  of  food  as  in 
the  case  of  animals  the  next  best  thing  is  in  being  firmly  fixed 
in  regions  of  food  thereby  securing  more  or  less  food  at  all 
times.  Everyone  knows  with  what  persistency  even  the  small 
plants  resist  being  pulled  up.  This  resistance  in  trees  gets  to  be 
questions  of  tons. 

In  the  rank  and  file  of  the  plant  kingdom  the  necessary 
mineral  food  is  secured  by  roots.  Roots  in  fulfilling  this  im- 
portant fimction  have  to  struggle  against  hardness  and  insolu- 
bility of  soil  and  against  one  another.  The  result  of  this  strug- 
gle in  part  has  been  to  produce  organs  of  great  length  pene- 
trativeness  and  sensitiveness  to  surrounding  influences. 

Incidentally  with  the  other  functions,  roots  have  come  to 
serve  as  storehouses  for  elaborated  food.  This  food  serves 
when  undisturbed  by  animals  for  future  building.  We  find 
this  function  carried  out  to  an  interesting  degree  in  biennials 
and  herbaceous  perennials. 

There  is  not  at  present  perfect  agreement  among  botanists 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  roots  are  capable  of  eliminating 
worthless  products  and  selecting  from  the  soil  only  such  as 
are  beneficial.  It  seems  probable  that  they  do  eliminate  to  a 
certain  extent ;  just  how  much  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Like- 
wise as  will  be  seen  in  experiment  15  roots  do  exclude  from 
entering  the  plant  certain  compounds  held  in  the  soil  water. 

The  following  experiment  will  serve  to  impress  jne  as  to 
the  g^eat  strength  with  which  the  root  resists  all  attempts  at 
uprooting  the  plant. 

iz  HOLDING  PLANTS  IN  REGIONS  OP  POOD  PuUsome 
small  plant  out  of  the  ground  without  loosening  the  soiL 

Wind  a  stout  cord  several  times  around  the  stem  near  the 
ground  of  an  out-of-door  weed.  Throw  the  cord  over  an  over- 
hanging branch  and  fix  to  the  free  end  a  basket  or  paiL  Into  the 
pail  carefully  place  small  stones  until  the  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the 
roots.  Weigh  the  pail  and  stones  to  estimate  the  force  required  to 
uproot  the  plant.  Make  allowance  for  friction  between  the  cord 
and  limb  by  subtracting  one-half  of  the  whole  weight.  How  many 
pounds  were  necessary  to  overcome  the  adhesion  between  the  roots 
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and  soil?  What  was  clinging;  to  the  roots?  The  soil  particles  are 
held  by  means  of  root-hairs.  If  you  have  spring  balances  they  can 
be  attached  directly  thus  dispensing  with  the  paiL 

In  the  previous  experiment  you  found  soil  clinging  to  the 
roots  and  were  told  that  root-hairs  were  responsible  for  the 
phenomena.  These  very  small  but  extremely  important  parts 
should  receive  some  attention. 

12  ROOT-HAIRS  You  can  obtain  them  in  excellent  condi- 
tion by  germinating  barley  oat  mustard  clover  squash  and,  in 
fact  almost  any  seeds  by  one  of  the  following  methods:  ac  e  g  or 
h.  Observe  where  they  occur,  their  size  and  arrangement.  Pull 
up  some  plantlets  and  examine  with  lens  the  method  by  which  soil 
is  held.  Pull  up  a  sunflower  plantlet  and  roughly  remove  the  soil 
from  the  roots  in  such  a  way  that  the  root-hairs  will  be  destroyed. 
Now  carefully  replant  and  thoroughly  water.  Does  the  plantlet 
wilt?  Root-hairs  are  necessary  for  plants  to  secure  water  from  the 
soiL    Other  plantlets  may  be  used  instead  of  sunflower. 

This  last  experiment  teaches  us  that  root-hairs  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  plant's  obtaining  water  and  whatever  the 
water  holds  in  solution  from  the  soil.  With  the  exception  of 
plants  that  grow  in  water  and  in  wet  places,  all  plants  are 
more  or  less  provided  with  these  organs  of  absorption. 

The  position  of  the  root-hairs  is  one  that  lends  itself  to  food- 
getting.    They  stand  out  from  the  side  of  the  root  into  the  soil 

in  all  directions  and  are  thus  able  to 
get  food  for  the  plant  irom  a  much 
wider  range  of  soil;  moreover  they 
flatten  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  soil  particles  wrapping  themselves 
about  them  in  a  way  that  results  in  ex- 
tracting plant  food  from  the  particles. 
The  accompanying  cut  Fig  12  shows 
in  an  interesting  way  plantlets  with 
soil  attached  with  the  root-hairs  free 
and  a  single  root-hair  greatly  magni- 
fied. We  see  how  misshapen  the  root- 
\I§A.  ^^^^  ^^  become  in  its  attempt  to  se- 
cure food. 

Furthermore    root-hairs    are    or- 
gans of  the  moment.  At  best  they  live 
Fig  12  (after  Sachs)  but  a  few  days ;  only  long  enough  to 

secure  the  food  from  the  soil  in  which  they  are  in  immediate 


contact.  As  they  are  not  carried  forward  with  the  advancing 
tip  nothing  remains  for  them  after  securing  the  food  at  that 
spot  but  to  die  and  fall  off  leaving  no  scar. 

Successful  transplanting  requires  that  many  root-hairs  shall 
be  carried  over  witfi  the  adhering  soil.  And  in  the  growing 
of  plants  the  soil  should  be  frequently  stirred  to  loosen  the 
ground.  For  by  loosening  the  soil  new  roots  and  their  accom- 
panying root-hairs  are  induced  to  develop  and  at  the  same  time 
the  working  of  the  soil  introduces  air  without  which  neither 
roots  nor  root-hairs  can  live. 

13  ROOTS  AND  THEIR  GROWTH  We  wUl  now  turn  our 
sttention  to  the  root  itself  and  try  to  discover  something  of  its 
structure  and  habits.  For  this  purpose  grow  com,  pea,  and  oat 
plantlets  by  the  methods  described  in  ag  and  h.  It  is  posaible  to 
grow  the  roots  by  planting  the  seeds  in  a  glass  funnel  of  sawdust 
or  fine  sphagnum  moss.  As  soon  as  roots  appear  on  the  glass 
study  them  attentively  as  to  the  way  they  grow,  their  rapidity  of 
growth,  way  of  branching,  place  of  hair-roots,  color  and  nature  of 
tip.  Bring  a  lena  to  bear  on  tip  of  roots  ,to  see  different  parts. 
Hark,  by  using  a  pine-tree  needle  or  bristle  and  indelible  ink,  dots 
or  lines  equidistant  on  some  of  the  roots  in  the  saucer  (ah)  and 
quickly  return  the  saucer  that  serves  for  cover.  Examine  the 
marked  roots  from  time  to  time  for  two  or  three  days.  Where 
does  the  growth  take  place? 

From  this  last  experiment  you  will  see  that  roots  lengthen 
over  a  short  space  just  back  of  the  end  or  tip.  In  fact,  inside 
of  the  tip  is  the  -so-called  growing- 
zone  the  place  where  new  cells  appear. 
Some  of  these  new  cells  are  pushed  for- 
ward to  form  a  cap  at  the  tip  (see  Fig 
13)  while  others  are  left  behind  to  become 
the  wood  of  the  root.  The  cap  is  almost 
of  equal  enterest  with  the  root-hairs.  It 
is  made  up  of  the  cells  just  spoken  of 
which  are  thick-walled  and  dead.  As 
the  root  moves  forward  in  the  hard  soil 
the  cap  takes  all  of  the  brunt  of  the  work 
and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  deli- 
cate growing  cells  ■  hidden  within.  As 
the  root  moves  forward  exerting  at  Pio  13  (after  Sorouer) 
times  it  is  claimed  200  pounds  pressure  and  over  the  cap  is 
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rubbed  and  would  be  destroyed  were  not  new  cells  continually 
being  added  in  the  way  just  described. 

The  root-hairs  grow  from  the  new  cells  in  close  proximity 
to  the  growing  zone  and  not  from  old  cells  farther  up  the 
root ;  old  cells  are  usually  incapable  of  producing  new  growth. 

Roots  possess  acids  to  aid  them  in  getting  food  from  the 
soil.  As  the  root-tips  and  root-hairs  come  into  immediate 
touch  with  the  soil  particles  these  acids  act  on  the  mineral 
matter  in  the  soil  particles  and  change  their  condition  so  that 
the  mineral  food  matter  may  be  dissolved  and  taken  into  the 
plant.  These  acids  may  be  detected  and  something  of  their 
work  observed  in  the  following  experiments : 


Z4  ROOT  ACIDS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  Pull  up, 
out  breaking  the  roots,  a  bean  plantlet  that  has  ejdiaasted  the  seed 
food.  Rinse  the  soil  from  the  roots  and  then  place  them  on  a  piece 
of  blue  litmus  paper.  Press  the  roots  down  with  a  light  weight. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  blue  litmus  paper  should  torn  red*  indicat* 
ing  that  an  acid  comes  from  the  roots. 

Secure  a  fairly  deep  oyster  or  clam  shell  having  a  smooth  p<d- 
ished  inner  surface,  or  a  polished  piece  of  marble.  Place  it  in  a 
deep  dish  and  surround  it  with  rich  soil  up  even  with  the  top  of  the 
shelL    Finish  filling  the  dish  with  sand.     Directly  over  the  shell 

set  out  two  thrifty  bean  or  pea  plants  in  such 
a  way  that  the  esctending  roots  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  polished  surface  of  the  shell 
or  marble  as  illustrated  in  Fig  14.  Water 
and  place  in  sunshine.  Turn  the  dish  occa- 
sionally. After  four  weeks  or  so  remove  the 
shell  and  hold  the  polished  surface  between 
p^  your  eyes  and  the  light.    Move  slightly  in  a 

way  to  reflect  the  light.  The  shell  should 
have  lost  its  polish  where  the  roots  came  in 
contact  with  it. 

Roots  seem  to  exclude  certain  substances  while  they  take 
abundantly  of  others.  The  following  experiment  points  to 
this  conclusion : 

Z5  EXCLUSION  OF  SUBSTANCES  BY  ROOTS  Dissolve 
in  a  drinking  glass  of  water  a  very  little  blue  or  red  aniline  dye. 
Pull  up  with  care  two  half-grown  bean  plants.  The  roots  must 
not  in  any  way  be  injured.  Place  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  the 
djred  water  then  place  the  glass  in  sunshine.  As  the  water  disap- 
pears add  uncolored  water.  The  plants  should  continue  to  grow 
and  even  blossom.    Do  you  see  any  trace  of  the  dye  in  the  stalks? 
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Do  you  feel  sure  that  the  water  enters  the  roots?  It  is  well  to 
add  to  the  water  a  tiny  amount  of  plant  food  to  secure  vigorous 
growth. 

Numerous  experiments  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  chemical  elements  needed  by  plants  is  surprisingly 
small.  Fourteen  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  the  plant;  while  in  truth  of  these  fourteen  but  ten  are  ab- 
solutely essential.  That  is  to  say,  compounds  of  potassium 
calcium  magnesium  sulphur  phosphorus  iron  carbon  hy- 
drogen oxygen  and  nitrogen  supply  every  need  of  the  plant. 
In  many  instances  however  the  addition  of  one  or  more  of 
the  following  in  the  form  of  compounds  results  in  added  vigor : 
silicon  chlorine  sodium  manganese.  Of  these  fourteen  ele- 
ments three  come  from  water  and  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air. 
Eight  of  the  remaining  eleven  are  rarely  ever  found  lacking  in 
any  soil  so  that  they  need  cause  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturist.  In  other  words  the  problem  of  supplying  plants 
with  food  narrows  down  to  the  providing  of  potassium  phos- 
phorus and  nitrogen.  The  total  amount  of  these  three  ele- 
ments rarely  exceeds  three  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dried 
plant.  All  plants  must  have  these  substances  in  the  form  of 
compounds.  Increasing  the  amount  of  one  of  the  three  often 
has  an  interesting  effect,  that  of  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  the  plant.  The  increase  of  either  of  the  others  after  a  cer- 
tain quantity  has  been  added  does  not  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  the  plant.  Consequently  an  element  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  dominant  of  a  plant.  To  illustrate :  after  supplying  to 
the  wheat  plant  a  certain  amount  of  potassium  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  compounds,  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  potassium  dr  phosphorus  does  not  result  in  increasing  the 
quantity  of  grain.  But  any  increase  of  nitrogen  is  followed  by 
an  increase  of  grain;  therefore  nitrogen  is  said  to  be  the 
dominant  for  wheat.  It  is  also  the  dominant  for  beets  barley 
oats  rye  grass  etc.  Potassium  is  the  dominant  for  peas 
clover  grapes  beans  potatoes  etc.,  while  phosphorus  is  a 
dominant  for  sugar-cane  com  turnips  buckwheat  etc.  Other 
elements  are  often  found  in  plants  and  produce  noticeable  re- 
sults, as  for  instance  dwarfing  and  change  in  color  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  These  elements  are  however  in  no  way  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  plant.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as 
illustrating  the  effect  of  the  environment  upon  the  plant. 
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As  a  result  of  this  knowledge  men  are  able  to  place  prepared 
chemical  plant  food  on  the  market  that  will  supply  the  growing 
plant  with  just  what  it  needs.  These  foods  are  spld  under  the 
general  name  of  "  phosphates  *'  and  are  prepared  for  different 
plants.  A  "  potato  phosphate  "  will  as  indicated  above  con- 
tain relatively  a  large  per  cent  of  some  potassium  compound, 
while  a  **  com  phosphate "  will  have  a  high  percentage  of 
some  compounds  of  phosphorus.  The  effect  of  these  chemical 
manures  can  be  illustrated  in  the  following  way : 


i6  FEEDING  PLANTS  CHEMICAL  FOOD  Prepare  two 
flat  corks  as  follows:  punch  a  half-inch  hole  in  the  center  of  each 

then  cut  the  corks  so  as  to  halve  the 
holes.  See  Fig  15  Secure  two  bot- 
tles to  fit  the  corks  and  fill  each  with 
rain  water,  but  into  one  put  as  much 
commercial  fertilizer  ("  phosphate  ")  as 
can  be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  pen 
knife.  Shake  the  bottle.  Select  two 
pea,  com,  or  bean  plants  with  the  store 
of  seed  food  nearly  exhausted,  and  wrap 
about  the  stems  near  the  roots  a  narrow 
band  of  dry  cotton,  and  insert  between 
the  halves  of  the  corks  in  the  depres- 
sions. The  plants  should  be  as  near  of 
a  size  as  possible.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  cotton  from  get- 
ting moist  and  thereby  moulding.  Put  the  plants  in  the  sunshine 
but  protect  the  bottles  from  the  light.  Change  the  "  phosphate  ** 
and  water  every  week.  Study  relative  growth  of  root-hairs  and 
vigor  of  plants.  If  nothing  happens  to  the  ple^its  the  plant  that  is 
fed  Mrill  in  a  couple  of  weeks  show  superior  vigor  and  will  continue 
to  outstrip  the  water-fed  plant  until  the  latter  dies. 

The  corks  can  be  dispensed  with  and  cotton  substituted  by 
wrapping  enough  of  the  latter  around  the  plantlet  to  hold  it  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle. 


Fig  15 


Fully  as  pleasing  results  can  be  obtained  as  in  the  last  ex- 
periment by  using  sand  in  connection  with  rich  and  poor  soils. 
The  accompanying  cut  Fig  16  shows  actual  results  obtained 
by  a  student ;  a  containing  gravel,  b  rich  garden  loam,  and  c 
white  beach  sand  to  which  "  phosphate  "  was  added.  You 
will  be  well  repaid  if  you  make  the  experiment. 


17  EFFECT  OF  CHEMICALS  ON  PLANT  GROWTH 
Secure  three  (lower  pots  of  the  same  size.  Fill  one  with  the  poor- 
eat  aoil  obtainable;  common  gravel  is  suitable.  Pill  another  with 
rich  garden  loam.  The  tliird  and  the  last  fill  with  clear  sand  that 
has  been  rinsed.  Plant  in  each  the  same  number  of  kernels  of  com, 
say  ten.  Set  the  pots  in  a  warm  sunny  place  and  keep  the  soil 
moist  but  not  wet  —  the  sand  needs  more  water  than  the  other  pots. 
Turn  the  pots  occasionall]*.  After  the  seeds  have  germinated 
begin  watering  the  plants  in  the  clear  sand  with  water  that  has 
half  a  level  teaspoonful  of  Bowkera  plant  food  or  some  other 
good  "  phosphate  "  to  each  two  quarts  of  water.  Wet  the  plants 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  with  this  solution,  watering  meantime 
with  ordinary  water.  Is  there  much  difference  in  vigor  when  the 
plants  are  a  week  old?  At  what  period  do  the  plants  begin  to  differ 
in  thfiftiness?  Which  arc  the  most  vigorous  after  six  or  eight 
weeks?  How  thoroughly  are  men  able  to  ascertain  the  chemical 
needa  of  plants. 

From  the  frequent  reference  to  soil  we  cannot  fail  to  rec- 
ognize its  importance  to  the  plant.  All  plants  directly  or  in- 
directly draw  a  part  of  their  nutriment  from  the  ground. 
While  the  amount  is  never  large  it  is  always  an  absolute  neces- 
sity and  causes  more  labor  and  anxiety  to  the  cultivator  than 
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the  ninety  and  more  per  cent  derived  from  the  air  and  water. 
The  presence  in  the  plant  of  soil,  or  inorganic  matter  as  it  is 
called,  is  very  easily  demonstrated. 

x8  MINERAL  MATTER  IN  PLANTS  Secure  a  piece  of 
broken  thin  china  and  place  upon  it  fine  bits  of  dried  leaves  and 

sawdust.  Hold  the  china 
with  a  pair  of  pincers  (Fis 
17)  over  a  hot  flame  and 
carefully  note  the  changes 
that  the  matter  undergoes. 
When  nothing  remains  that 
will  bum  you  have  left  on 
the  china  the  mineral  mat- 
^'^  ^7  ter  contained  in  the  saw- 

dust and  leaves. 
The  presence  of  mineral  matter  can  also  be  shown  by  adding 
water  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  short  pieces  of  scouring  rush  or 
horsetail  (equisetum),  heating  and  then  allowing  it  to  stand.  After 
the  acid  has  acted  a  time  on  the  rush  you  will  find  a  hard  gritty 
substance  in  the  dish  which  is  mineral  matter. 

Procure  com  leaves  late  in  the  summer  and  draw  them  through 
the  hand;  examine  with  lens.  What  substance  do  you  feel?  Try 
sharp  grass  blades. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  plant  or  organic  matter  in  all 
good  soils. 

19  ORGANIC  MATTER  IN  SOIL  Place  on  a  piece  of  thin 
china  a  small  quantity  of  rich  garden  loam.  Hold  over  the  flame 
as  in  last  experiment.  The  substance  that  bums  is  not  the  mineral 
soiL  If  you  will  hold  the  hot  smoking  soil  down  in  a  bottle  for 
part  of  a  minute  then  remove  and  add  lime  water  and  shake  you 
can  detect  carbon  dioxide  being  given  off.  The  final  red  color  is 
due  to  iron  in  the  soiL 

From  the  last  experiment  it  i^pears  that  our  best  soils  are  mix- 
tures.   This  truth  can  be  further  enforced  by  the  following  study: 

20  SOIL  A  MIXTURE  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER  SAND 
AND  CLAY  Spread  on  paper  a  little  quantity  of  garden  loam  and 
examine  with  a  lens.  Can  you  separate  the  bits  of  organic  matter 
sand  and  clay? 

Take  two  drinking  glasses  and  fill  each  about  one-third  full  of 
rich  garden  loam;  take  pains  to  have  an  equal  amount  in  each. 
Wash  the  loam  in  one  of  the  glasses  by  pouring  in  water  stirring 
all  the  while.    Avoid  washing  out  the  pebbles  and  sand.    What  is 
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tlie  nature  of  the  substances  that  are  washed  away?  When  the 
"vrater  that  runs  o£F  is' clear  there  is  no  need  of  farther  washing. 
'What  have  you  left  in  the  glass?  Comparing  the  contents  of  the 
tvm  tumblers  you  will  be  able  to  roughly  estimate  the  percentage 
of  sand  in  the  soiL 

Low  wet  land  is  often  "sour"  i  e  acidic  on  account  of 
the  decay  of  the  organic  matter.  By  spreading  on  lime  men 
"  sweeten "  i  e  neutralize  the  acid  of  such  fields.  In  other 
ivords  the  lime  which  is  an  alkali  destroys  the  acid  properties 
of  the  decaying  organic  matter  and  thus  prepares  the  soil  to 
support  growing  plants. 

az  SOUR  SOIL  Go  to  different  fields,  dry  and  wet,  and  make 
holes  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp  stick;  insert  a  piece  of  blue  lit- 
mus paper  into  the  hole  and  leave  for  a  while.  If  on  removing  it 
is  pink  and  remains  pink  the  soil  is  **  sour." 

The  most  productive  soil  contains  at  any  one  time  but  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  soluble  mineral  matter.  It  is  not  large 
quantities  but  a  continuous  limited  supply  of  such  food  that 
best  satisfies  the  plant's  need.  It  must  be  evident  that  a  soil 
over-supplied  with  solubles  is  in  a  way  to  soon  exhaust  itself 
through  leaching.  Therefore,  on  the  whole  a  soil  contain- 
ing more  or  less  of  coarse  and  insoluble  particles  is  the  more 
enduring.  Much  of  our  New  England  land  while  only  moder- 
ately productive,  promises  for  centuries  yet  to  hold  its  own; 
while  the  fine  rich  soil  of  the  west  is  already  in  places  on  the 
wane  in  productiveness. 

Evidence  of  the  soluble  matter  in  soil  can  be  obtained  as 
described  in  the  following  experiment.  You  need  to  use  great 
care  to  avoid  getting  soil  into  the  glass  not  carried  in  solution. 

aa  CONDITIONS  IN  WHICH  MINER- 
ALS ARE  USED  BY  PLANTS  Place  a  filter 
p^>er  in  a  fnzmel  then  fill  the  funnel  with  rich 
garden  soiL  Arrange  the  funnel  so  as  to  collect 
the  drops  in  a  clean  tea  saucer  or  glass  (Fig 
z8).  Into  a  depression  in  the  soil  pour  water 
until  dripping  begins.  No  visible  particles  of 
soil  should  come  through.  When  there  is  a 
small  part  of  a  saucerful  of  the  liquid  remove 
and  set  in  sunshine  with  another  saucer  equally 
filled  with  rain  water.  After  the  water  in  both 
has  evaporated  examine  for  evidence  of  mineral 
matter. 
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We  know  that  water  in  the  soil  not  in  the  closest  adhesion 
with  the  individual  soil  particles  is  not  only  useless  but  at 
times  destructive  to  plant  life.  Water  that  is  in  the  closest 
contact  with  the  soil  particles  dissolves  the  mineral  matter. 
You  will  recall  a  former  section  where  the  way  was  discussed 
in  which  root-hairs  clasp  each  particle  to  secure  food.  When 
the  water  is  not  in  contact  as  a  film  with  each  particle  it  fills 
up  the  spaces  between  the  soil  particles  and  crowds  out  the  air. 


23  WATER  IN  ADHESION  WITH  SOIL  PARTICLES 
Dip  the  head  of  a  hat  pin  into  water.  By  examining  you  will  sec 
that  the  water  adheres  as  a  film  to  the  pin  head. 

Take  two  funnels  and  place  in 
bottles;  in  each  place  a  filter  pa^r. 
Fill  one  with  fine  soil  such  as 
garden  loam;  in  the  other  place  an 
equal  amount  of  sand  or  gravel 
(Fig  19).  Add  to  water  some 
powdered  saltpetre  (KNOa).  Now 
add  to  the  soil  in  each  funnel  an 
equal  measured  quantity  of  this 
mineral  water;  add  rather  a  large 
quantity,  enough  so  that  water 
drips  freely  from  the  funnels. 
When  the  funnels  are  through 
dripping  measure  the  water  that 
passed  through.  Do  you  find  that 
the  finer  soil  retains  the  more 
water?    Why  should  it?     Can  the 
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size  of  particles  be  too  small? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  power  of  storing  up  solu- 
ble matter  from  the  soil  waters  varies  for  different  compounds. 
In  intensive  agriculture  it  is  necessary  to  add  as  before  stated 
compounds  of  nitrogen  phosphorus  and  potassium.  Curious 
enough,  for  the  compounds  of  these  three  elements  soil  has 
rather  a  high  storing  power  while  for  many  other  less  neces- 
sary ones  it  possesses  a  less  power  of  retention. 

There  is  a  limited  amount  of  movement  of  water  in  the 
soil  which  is  often  of  considerable  aid  to  the  plant  in  getting 
food.  Soluble  mineral  matter  at  some  distance  from  the  roots 
is  brought  to  them  by  a  process  of  adhesion  or  capillarity.  In 
the  alkaline  deserts   in  our  West  this  process   of  bringing 
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minerals  to  the  surface  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  plant  life. 
This  food-getting  process  is  illustrated  in  the  following  simple 
experiment : 

34  MINERAL  FOOD  BROUGHT  FROM 
DISTANCES  Pass  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing 
through  a  hole  in  a  cork  as  in  Fig  ao  Through 
the  tubing  pass  a  piece  of  candle  wicking.  Make 
a  strong  solution  of  table  salt  and  water  and  partly 
fill  a  bottle  with  it.  Insert  the  stopper  after  wet- 
ting the  entire  wick.  Set  aside  for  a  few  days. 
The  salt  should  gather  at  the  top  of  the  wick.  The 
salt  and  water  correspond  to  the  soil  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  the  soil;  the  wick  corresponds  to  the 
soiL 

Fig  20 

It  matters  little  how  rich  a  soil  is,  that  is  to  say,  how  abund- 
ant the  decaying  organic  matter  and  soluble  mineral  salts  are, 
unless  such  a  soil  is  permeated  through  and  through  with  air. 
In  a  way  the  most  valuable  thing  an  agriculturist  can  pos- 
sess is  air — in  his  soil.  Consequently  all  fertile  soils  owe 
part  of  their  fertility  to  the  air  they  contain.  Modern  sci- 
ence has  taught  us  that  as  much  attention  must  be  directed 
toward  introducing  air  into  the  soil  as  to  applying  fertilizers. 
It  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  is  needed  by  the  roots.  The 
nitrogen  is  also  necessary;  but  first  it  has  to  be  seized  by 
micro-organisms  and  converted  into  nitrates  that  are  taken  up 
by  the  roots.  There  is  no  more  wonderful  chapter  in  science 
than  that  which  tells  us  the  way  in  which  nitrogen  is  converted 
underground  into  compounds  suitable  for  plants. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  sand  in  soil  we  can  see  that 
the  presence  there  of  sand  and  pebbles  prevents  the  small 
clay  particles  from  becoming  close-fitting  thereby  shutting 
out  the  air  and  preventing  all  circulation.  The  presence  of 
sand  and  pebbles  in  soil  up  to  the  amount  of  60  per  cent 
results  in  increased  fertility.  Likewise  leaves  grass  branches 
and  animal  manures  are  beneficial.  The  agricultural  processes 
of  plowing  spading  harrowing  cultivating  and  hoeing  find 
one  of  their  chief  rewards  in  increased  productiveness  through 
the  introduction  of  air  into  the  soil. 
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35  NITROGEN-FIXING  BACTERIA  PuU  up  clover  plants 
and  examine  roots  to  see  if  you  can  find  bunches  (tubercles)  on 
them.  Examine  bean  and  pea  plants  grown  in  poor  sandy  soil  for 
the  same  thing. 

Fill  two  flower  pots  with  poor  soil;  go  to  some  field  where  peas 
or  beans  have  been  raised  for  several  years  and  get  some  of  the 
damp  soil  and  mix  it  with  the  soil  in  one  of  the  pots.  Plant  pea 
or  bean  seeds  according  to  the  crop  raised  on  the  soil  you  ob- 
tained in  both  pots  and  care  for  them  until  they  bear  fruit.  Care- 
fully study  the  plants  to  see  if  they  vary  any  in  vigor  or  fruitfnl- 
nesB. 

*  Men  have  long  known  that  beans  peas  clovers  etc  grow- 
on  soil  on  which  other  plants  fail  to  grow.  Until  quite  re- 
cently no  one  had  the  faintest  inkling  why  one  plant  could 
succeed  where  another  fails.  Scientific  methods  of  study  have 
at  last  solved  the  mystery.  The  above  plants  belong  to  the 
pulse  or  legume  family  {Leguminoste) ,  most  of  which  mem- 
bers serve  as  hosts  for  bacteria.  These  bacteria  are  scattered 
through  soil  .waiting  for  the  right  plant  on  which  to  attach 
themselves.  Consequently  when  a  pea  or  bean  plant  starts  to 
grow  in  such  a  soil  these  bacteria  fix  themselves  to  the  roots 
cause  swellings  (tubercles)  and  multiply.  Thus  housed  they 
live  on  the  plant  and  at  the  same  time  take  free  nitrogen 
from  the  soil  air  and  manufacture  nitrogen  compounds  with  it. 
These  nitrogen  compounds  are  immediately  seized  by  the  le- 
gume which  enables  it  to  flourish  where  other  plants  would 
fare  but  poorly.  " 

There  yet  remains  one  question  of  very  great  importance 
to  think  about.  That  is  by  what  means  does  the  soil  water  as- 
cend the  plant?  There  is  probably  no  subject  in  the  study  of 
plant  activity  that  has  been  more  diSicult  to  investigate  and 
consistently  explain  than  that  of  the  movement  of  sap.  Water- 
containing  compounds  enter  the  roots  and  ascend  to  the  leaves. 
While  here  the  salt  and  water  take  part  in  chemical  changes 
resulting  in  new  substances.  These  manufactured  substances 
return  to  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  plant.  The  question  is 
by  what  process  does  the  crude  sap  flow  upward;  and  when 
chemically  changed  or  elaborated  return  to  the  parts  before 
traversed  ?  In  water  plants  the  entire  surface  does  the  absorb- 
ing, the  roots  serving  as  organs  of  anchorage.  The  inner  cells 
receive  their  share  from  the  outer  layers  by  the  process  of 
osmosis.     In  the  so-called  cellular  plants  lichens  mosses  and 
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of  diffusion  or  osmosis.  When  the  process  is  studied  in  the 
vascular  plants  there  is  a  question  whether  the  distribution  of 
sap  is  entirely  accomplished  by  this  one  process  of  diffusion. 
Very  probably  it  is  not  for  the  advance  in  complexity  of  struc- 
ture and  the  presence  of  pipes  (vessels)  running  through  the 
stems  and  branches  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  more  com- 
plicated method  of  distribution.  Notwithstanding  there  is  a 
pretty  uniform  agreement  that  osmosis  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant known  process  by  which  sap  is  distributed  in  the  higher 
plants. 

There  are  a  number  of  fairly  good  ways  of  studying  the 
process  of  osmosis  in  an  experimental  way.  The  following  is 
considered  one  of  the  best : 

36  OSMOSIS  Procure  a  beet  turnip  or 
carrot  root  and  dig  out  the  inside  or  better 
bore  It  out  with  a  bit;  in  either  case  using 
great  care  to  have  the  outside  opening  per- 
fectly round.  Peel  the  root,  fill  with  molasses, 
and  Insert  a  stopper  through  which  passes  the 
end  of  a  thistle  ttibe  or  long  glass  tuUng.  The 
stopper  must  make  a  perfect  fit  so  that  on 
pushing  it  down  the  molasses  will  ascend  the 
tubing  a  little  way.  Now  place  the  root  in  a 
deep  dish  of  warm  water  and  fix  the  tubing  in 
a  vertical  position  (Fig  ai).  Study  the 
changes  during  the  next  day  or  so.  The  liquid 
in  the  root  should  ascend  the  glass  tubing  for 
some  inches,  after  which  it  should  descend  to 
the  level  of  the  liquid  outside  the  root.  The 
outside  water  ahould  become  colored  by  die  Pio  3i 

molasses. 

In  this  experiment  there  clearly  is  an  ingoing  and  outgoing 
of  the  water  and  molasses.  At  first  the  water  goes  in  faster 
than  the  molasses  goes  out,  otherwise  the  liquid  would  not  rise 
in  the  tubing.  After  a  time  however  the  ingoing  and  out- 
going are  equal  for  the  inside  and  outside  levels  are  equal. 

We  account  for  this  exchange  in  this  way :  Whenever  two 
fluids  (gases  and  liquids)  are  separated  by  a  partition  through 
which  the  molecules  can  pass  we  find  that'  the  less  dense 
passes  faster  than  the  more  dense.  After  a  time  however 
the  two  liquids  become  egtfoliy  mixed,  so  that  there  is  no  longer 
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a  more  dense  and  less  dense  liquid.  In  this  thoroughly 
mixed  condition  the  passing  through  will  be  equal  in  both  di- 
rections. But  if  some  of  the  molecules  of  the  denser  liquid  for 
instance  are  removed  from  one  side  of  the  partition  the  equal 
movement  will  be  disturbed  and  unequal  movement  will  set  up 
again  to  continue  until  the  liquids  4>ecome  again  equally  dense 
or  an  even  distribution  of  molecules  has  been  reached. 

Now  this  seems  to  fairly  well  account  for  the  movement 
of  sap  through  a  plant.  The  cells  in  the  root  contain  a  denser 
iluid  than  the  soil  water  so  there  is  an  ingoing  of  the  soil 
water.  But  as  soon  as  these  outer  cells  receive  the  soil  water 
the  cells  next  to  them  will  need  to  make  an  exchange  that 
they  may  become  of  equal  density,  and  so  on  until  the  leaf 
cells  are  reached.  Here  the  water  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  ; 
so  the  process  will  continue  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  equalize 
the  distribution  of  the  soil  water  throughout  the  entire  plant. 

Now  we  must  recall  that  the  soil  water  carries  mineral 
matter  with  it.  This  mineral  matter  on  reaching  the  leaf  is 
changed  so  that  it  is  as  good  as  removed  from  the  circulation ; 
consequently  more  salt  will  travel  towards  the  leaf  in  obey- 
ance  to  the  equalizing  force. 

27  PRESSURE  RESULTING  FROM  DIFFUSION  Put 
three  or  four  dried  prunes  in  warm  water  and  leave  for  some  hours 

or  until  they  become  plump  (Fig 
2a).  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
plumpness?  How  did  the  water 
enter?  What  evidence  have  you 
that  something  came  out?  Which 
was  the  greater,  the  inflow  or  the 
outflow?  After  studjring  the 
primes  in  this  condition  put  them 
into  thick  molasses.  Do  they 
**  again   become   shriveled?    Why? 

In  which  direction  in  this  case  was  the  movement  the  greater? 

Fill  a  large  thin-walled  bottle  with  peas  and  beans.  Shake  the 
bottle  so  as  to  get  in  as  many  as  possible.  Fill  the  bottle  with 
water  and  cork  tightly.  During  the  day  what  occurs?  Why  did 
so  much  more  water  pass  into  the  seeds  than  seed  contents  pass 
out?  What  occurs  to  wood  at  times  that  is  explained  by  this 
experiment? 


BUDS  AND  STEMS 


Buds  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  and  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  size  up  to  late  fall  when  they  enter  the 
resting  period ;  from  then  on  they  undergo  varied  and  severe 
hardships  which  end  only  with  the  settled  weather  of  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Consequently  it  is  wise  to  begin  the  study  of 
buds  something  like  a  year  before  the  period  of  bursting. 

a8  LOCATION  OF  BUDS  Where  do  you  find  them?  Is 
there  a  bud  at  some  stage  of  development  at  the  base  of  every  leaf? 
Examine  the  terminal  buds  of  lilac  woodbine  or  oak.  State  the 
number  and  whether  they  all  seem  equally  vigorous.  Examine 
injured  trunks  of  trees  for  evidence  of  buds.  Have  you  ever 
observed  evidences  of  buds  on  the  trunks  of  elm  willow  or  chest- 
nut trees?  Were  they  preceded  by  leaves?  Examixie  in  the  fall 
sweet  flag  iris  Solomon's  seal  ginger  and  trillium  for  under- 
ground buds.    Name  buds  from  their  position  and  draw. 

Compare  the  amount  of  covering  on  any  of  the  above  with  the 
amount  found  on  the  buds  of  herbs  or  house  plants.  This  differ- 
ence of  covering  gives  rise  to  what  names?  Why?  Would  scales 
be  of  any  advantage  to  herbs  or  house  plants?  Carefully  remove 
some  of  the  scales  from  outdoor  buds  and  observe  the  effect  on 
their  development. 

39  BUDS  IN  THE  RESTING  PERIOD  Gather  twigs  in 
December  or  January  from  the  hickory  maple  apple  fruit  and 
other  trees.  Put  them  in  water  and  set  in  a  warm  sunny  place. 
Do  they  open?  What  are  the  conditions  that  later  would  result  in 
their  opening? 

30  WHAT  BUDS  ARE  Secure  some  of  the  following  buds 
in  the  spring  just  before  they  open:  horse  chestnut  rhododendron 
hickory  balm  of  Gilead  fruit  buds  etc.  With  a  very  sharp  blade 
an  old  razor  for  instance  cut  one  of  the  buds  longitudinally  split- 
ting the  stem  as  well  as  the  bud.    Cut  another  transversely,  about 
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half  way  from  the  tip  to  the  base.  Now  secure  another  bud  that 
has  opened  and  split  longitudinally,  beginning  to  split  at  the  bot- 
tom. Return  to  the  bud  cut  longitudinally  and  make  a  careful 
drawing  receiving  aid  from  the  split  opened  bud.  The  axis  of  the 
bud  becomes  the  stem.  What  is  the  principal  difference  between 
this  part  in  the  bud  and  the  part  after  the  bud  has  opened?  The 
part  of  the  branch  to  which  the  leaves  are  attached  is  node.  The 
part  between  the  nodes  is  intemode.  Why  are  the  leaves  farther 
apart  after  the  buds  open?  Is  the  bud  protected  from  hardships 
by  other  means  than  the  scales?  The  bud  contains  then  an  abbre- 
viated branch.  Sketch  the  opened  bud  which  you  split  indicating 
the  parts. 

Buds  are  of  three  classes  namely  leaf  flower  and  mixed. 
Leaf  buds  are  found  to  contain  stems  and  leaves ;  flower  buds 
contain  stems  and  flowers  and  mixed  buds  contain  stems 
flowers  and  leaves.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  while  in  the  bud  is  perfectly  evident  on  a  slight  exami- 
nation. The  parts  are  folded  and  rolled  up  in  ways  resulting  in 
the  exposure  of  the  harder  parts,  while  the  more  delicate  are 
often  tucked  between  or  under  the  stronger  parts.  Surrounding 
all  are  overlapping  scales  which  not  infrequently  are  covered 
with  wax  or  gum  and  even  bearing  hairs,  thus  resulting  in  a 
package  impervious  to  water  and  more  or  less  of  a  noncon- 
ductor of  heat.  Elaborate  as  this  is  it  is  none  too  elaborate ; 
for  the  severity  of  our  New  England  winters  frequently  proves 
too  much  for  the  strength  of  the  bud,  killing  quite  a  per  cent 
while  they  are  in  the  resting  period.  As  we  turn  from  the 
protected  to  the  summer  buds  of  herbs  and  those  found  on  our 
house  plants,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  very  inter- 
esting problem.  It  is,  how  have  plants  in  one  instance  come 
to  grow  buds  possessing  scales  and  wax  while  in  other  in- 
stances the  nakedness  of  the  bud  is  such  as  early  reveals  its 
exact  nature?  The  reply  seems  to  be  that  the  scales  wax  etc 
have  resulted  from  the  tendency  of  plants  to  vary.  We  are 
overwhelmed  with  evidence  that  no  two  buds  are  exactly  alike. 
Some  for  instance  produce  more  and  thicker  scales;  others 
produce  more  abundant  wax  or  wool.  Now  if  the  buds  on 
a  tree  should  vary  in  two  directions,  part  towards  growing 
fewer  and  thinner  scales,  while  the  remaining  buds  possessed 
more  and  thicker  scales,  we  can  feel  pretty  sure  which  buds 
would  live  through  the  winter.     If  the  poorly  protected  were 
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not  all  killed  the  greater  part  of  them  would  be  destroyed  so 
that  the  buds  that  furnished  the  branches  and  leaves  the  next 
year  would  be  those  that  varied  towards  better  protection. 
The  law  of  inheritance  holds  in  the  plant  world  as  well  as  in 
the  animal.  Therefore  the  buds  borne  on  the  branches  pro- 
duced by  the  superior  protected  buds  would  show  strong  ten- 
dencies toward  being  of  the  better  protected  sort.  If  they 
varied  in  the  direction  of  insufficiency  of  protection  they  would 
suffer  the  fate  that  all  insufficiently  protected  must,  that  of 
destruction.  It  must  be  evident  then  that  only  as  buds  are 
suitably  protected  against  freezing,  drying  up  because  of  the 
winds,  being  eaten  by  animals,  and  mutilation  from  ice,  can 
they  survive.  The  elaborate  variations  found  in  buds,  resulting 
in  protection  to  the  delicate  issues,  are  the  results  of  long 
years  of  variations  accumulated  through  inheritance. 


31  RECOGNIZING  BUDS  Make  longitudinal  sections 
through  one  or  more  of  the  following:  cabbage  head  onion  Chi- 
nese lily  hyacinth  tulip  bulbs  etc.  Do  you  find  nodes  and  inter- 
nodes?  Are  the  intemodes  greatly  abbreviated?  In  what  respect 
do  these  leaves  differ  from  the  leaves  in  the  buds  examined?  In 
what  respect  do  bulbs  differ  from  ordinary  buds?  Examine  the 
plumule  of  a  newly  germinated  pea  bean  or  squash.  Of  what  is  it 
composed?  In  what  way  has  it  been  protected?  What  part  of  it 
lengthens?  What  should  you  say  is  the  first  bud  a  plant  produces? 
Cut  out  the  "  eyes  "  from  potatoes  and  plant  in  flower  pot.  The 
result  should  teach  one  that  they  are  buds. 

32  STRUGGLE  AMONG  BUDS  Examine  the  buds  on  any 
convenient  plant  as  the  fuchsia  lilac  fruit  trees  etc.  Are  the  buds 
equally  large  and  vigorous?  Do  they  all  open  and  grow  equally 
well?  Which  open  first  and  grow  into  the  largest  branches?  What 
effect  have  the  buds  that  develop  on  the  undeveloped?  What 
advantage  have  the  buds  in  certain  positions  not  common  to  all? 
If  all  buds  do  not  develop  what  ones  are  selected. 

Pinch  off  the  terminal  bud  of  some  rapidly-growing  plant,  some 
that  you  are  growing  for  instance  and  study  the  effect  on  the 
axillary  buds.  Why  do  the  axillary  buds  begin  to  grow?  If  the 
terminal  buds  are  killed  by  what  means  do  the  branches  lengthen? 

33  EFFECT  OF  PRUNING  Select  four  potatoes  in  early 
spring  as  near  alike  regarding  the  number  and  sise  of  "  eyes  **  as 
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Fig  23 


possible.    They  must  not  have  been  "  sprouted  "  or  injured  in  any 

way.  Obtain  two  wooden  blocks  two 
and  one-half  inches  square  with  a  nail 
driven  through  the  center  of  each.  On 
each  nail  put  a  potato  driving  the  nail 
into  the  potato  near  the  stem.  With  a 
sharp  blade  cut  the  "  eyes  "  from  the  top 
of  two  of  the  potatoes  (Fig  23).  Set 
them  all  in  a  warm  place,  turning  them 
occasionally  that  they  may  be  equally 
affected  by  simlight.  Sometimes  the  ex- 
periment is  performed  by  cutting  off  the  bottoms  of  the  potatoes 
in  addition  to  the  top  and  then  inserting  them  a  little  way  into 
wide-mouthed  bottles  filled  with  water.  What  do  the  "  eyes  "  do? 
If  the  potato  were  a  thickened  stem  what  would  the  "eyes"  be? 
Can  you  see  any  evidence  of  a  leaf  scar  on  the  potato?  Draw  an 
"  eye  "  indicating  anything  that  bears  on  the  idea  of  its  being  a  bud. 
Which  buds  develop  on  the  pruned  potato?  What  effect  has  prun- 
ing on  the  lateral  buds?  Draw  the  best  one  of  each  group.  In  the 
topping  of  trees  and  the  pruning  of  vines  what  principles  are  men 
utilizing? 

It  is  a  pretty  generally  accepted  theory  concerning  plant  re- 
production that  a  bud  exists  in  some  stage  of  growth  in  the 
upper  angle  of  all  leaves.  It  is  usually  as  we  know  visible ;  at 
times  however  nothing  can  be  seen  indicating  its  existence. 
At  such  times  the  growth  of  the  bud  has  been  arrested  by 
causes  not  always  known.  It  appears  that  far  too  many  buds 
for  existing  conditions  come  into  being  on  every  brandi.  In 
addition  to  those  suppressed  thus  early  in  their  career  we  find 
from  actual  count  many  of  the  apparently  vigorous  buds  failing 
to  mature.  The  causes  of  their  failure  are  in  part  known. 
They  are  from  lack  of  food  (sap),  sunshine,  sufficient  pro- 
tection, and  from  contact  with  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Ter- 
minal buds  are  so  situated  that  they  receive  the  lion's  share  of 
everything  most  needed.  The  largest  volume  of  sap  flows  to 
the  end  of  the  twig.  The  position  is  such  as  to  secure  most 
abundant  sunshine  and  at  the  same  time  freedom  from  contact. 
This  struggle  to  live  is  interestingly  displayed  in  group  buds. 
There  is  always  one  that  sooner  or  later  begins  to  gain  on  the 
others,  however  even  the  chances  appeared  in  the  beginning. 
As  one  increases  in  vigor  and  size  the  others  slow  down  in 
their  growth  coming  to  a  standstill  so  far  as  increase  in  size  is 
concerned.     Should  the  leading  bud  meet  with  a  mishap  the 
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struggle  begins  anew  among  the  remaining  buds,  often  con- 
tinuing until  the  death  of  the  weaker  ones.  The  persistency 
of  certain  buds  to  develop  at  the  expense  of  the  others  results 
in  the  characteristic  shapes  found  in  trees.  It  is  doubtful  if 
we  realize  the  extent  of  fatality  among  buds.  The  following 
exercise  will  help  us  in  grasping  this  important  principle : 

34  WERE  ALL  BUDS  TO  SURVIVE  Select  in  the  spring 
before  the  buds  are  opened  a  year-old  shoot  or  a  branch  of  the  like 
age.  How  many  buds  are  there 
on  the  shoot  or  branch?  How 
many  last  year  leaf  scars  are  there? 
Are  there  the  same  number  of 
buds  and  leaf  scars?  If  they  are 
unequal  in  number  how  can  you 
account  for  the  difference?  As- 
suming that  every  bud  produces  a 
branch  which  bears  the  same  num- 
ber of  buds  that  this  shoot  pro- 
duced last  year,  work  out  what 
would  be  the  number  of  branches 
borne  by  this  simple  twig  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  year,  assum- 
ing that  no  buds  were  suppressed 
or  killed,  or  in  other  words  ignor- 
ing the  laws  of  struggle  and  sur- 
vivaL  Draw  a  shoot  or  branch 
accurately  as  in  Pig  24  but  follow 
the  imaginary  growth  in  a  dia- 
grammatic picture  as  illustrated  in 

the  same  cut.  You  may  ignore  all  of  the  terminal  buds.  Remem- 
ber that  the  shoot  or  branch  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
of  its  life.  In  counting  the  age  of  a  twig  we  say  the  year  begins  in 
the  spring.  Proceed  by  representing  on  your  diagram  the  branches 
and  buds  on  your  shoot  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year;  then  the 
fourth,  and  so  on  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  life 
of  the  shoot.  Do  you  find  that  plants  ever  attain  any  such  remark- 
able growth?  How  many  branches  do  you  calculate  there  would  be 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  of  this  plant's  life?  Can  you 
calculate  the  number  of  buds  to  open  during  the  sixth  year? 

Our  trees  shrubs  and  herbs  are  colonies  of  phytons.  As 
in  other  colonies  of  individuals  there  exists  division  of  work: 
by  which  we  indicate  that  all  of  the  individuals  do  not  per- 
form the  same  functions.     In  our  plants  the  lowest  phytons 
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have  the  duty  of  producing  roots.  The  branches  are  groups  of 
phytons  whose  labor  consists  in  the  production  of  leaves  and 
new  individuals.  The  new  individuals  are  produced  in  the 
form  of  buds  or  seeds. 

Evidence  that  the  phyton  is  a  perfect  individual  is  easily 
secured.  Some  of  our  commonest  and  most  important  prac- 
tices in  growing  plants  rest  for  their  success  on  the  fact  that 
the  phyton  is  a  perfect  individual.  Only  procure  for  it  the 
suitable  conditions  and  its  individuality  will  be  asserted.  We 
are  about  to  have  evidence  that  the  propagation  of  plants  by 
"  slips  "  or  "  cuttings  "  is  nothing  more  than  bringing  the  lower 
phytons  into  such  conditions  that  roots  will  be  forthcoming. 
In  "  layering  "  a  phyton  is  held  in  contact  with  the  soil  until 
it  asserts  its  ability  of  producing  roots.  When  men  "  graft " 
they  transfer  a  phyton  (sometimes  two  or  three)  from  one 
colony  to  another.  The  phyton  shares  in  the  food  and  work 
of  the  new  community  quite  as  it  did  in  the  old  not  losing 
however  its  identity.  The  value  of  the  process  lies  in  fact 
in  the  retaining  by  the  phyton  of  its  own  distinct  individuality 
although  made  a  part  of  a  community  whose  characteristics 
are  to  some  extent  different  from  its  own.  The  same  is  true 
in  the  operation  of  "  budding " ;  the  imperfectly  developed 
phytons  contained  in  the  bud  are  transferred  to  a  new  colony 
in  hopes  that  they  will  develop  along  the  lines  of  their  pa- 
rents. 

35  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  NATURE  OP 
THE  PHYTON  Examine  aqiuBh  ■unflower  bean 
or  pea  plantlets  before  the  plamule  haa  become  no- 
ticeable. Examine  others  where  the  plumule  is 
opened,  and  again  examine  others  much  older. 
What  changes  do  the  nodes  and  intemodes  un- 
dergo? Gut  from  a  plantlct  the  simplest  kind  of  a 
phyton  and  draw. 

Gather  willow  twigs  iust  before  the  buds  open 
and  put  the  ends  into  a  bottle  of  water;  take  pains 
to  put  some  of  the  twigs  in  bottom  aide  up  (Fig  as). 
Set  the  bottle  in  a  aunn;  place.  Observe  them  from 
time  to  time  during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 
Describe  what  takes  place.  What  do  you  infer  the 
phyton  haa  the  power  of  producing?  What  evidence 
can  you  give  that  a  node  and  an  intemode  consti- 
tute a  perfect  plant?  Try  growing  roots  on  the 
FiQ  35  phytons  of  ivy  and  ageratum  by  the  same  method. 
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There  are  two  ways  of  getting  new  plants,  by  seeds  and 
by  buds.  Under  the  heading  Germination,  the  former  method 
was  considered.  We  will  now  deal  with  bud  propagation. 
First  perhaps,  we  ought  to  know  why  seed  propagation  is  not 
all-sufficient  for  our  needs.  Seeds  are  often  the  result  of  the 
union  of  two  distinct  individual  plants  (see  Flower  and  Fruits) 
and  as  such  inherit  some  of  the  traits  of  each  parent.  This 
means  then  that  an  embryo  will  not  exactly  resemble  either 
parent  or  as  the  botanist  describes  it  "  will  not  come  true." 
Consequently  when  one  has  a  choice  variety  of  plant  and 
wishes  to  get  more  like  it  he  often  cannot  rely  on  the  seeds 
but  must  make  use  of  the  buds  to  produce  the  new  plant. 
Then  at  times  the  buds  are  serviceable  for  several  other 
reasons.  Many  choice  plants  i  e  high  bred  or  natives  of 
warmer  climates  produce  few  or  no  seeds ;  again  a  plant  may 
produce  plenty  of  strong  healthy  seeds  but  only  after  years ; 
and  lastly  it  is  often  to  man's  advantage  to  change  the  habits 
of  a  plant; — in  all  these  four  cases  the  bud  offers  a  ready 
escape  from  the  difficulty.  This  last  use  of  buds  namely 
changing  the  character  of  a  plant  is  so  interesting  and  vital 
to  modem  plant  .culture  that  I  must  give  two  or  three  illus- 
trations. Pear  trees  are  dwarfed  by  grafting  them  onto  quince 
trees.  At  times  the  branches  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
show  a  tendency  to  droop  (''  weep  ")  so  they  are  grafted  onto 
strong  upright  trunks.  Plums  demand  rich  heavy  soil  while 
peaches  do  nicely  on  sandy  soil.  By  grafting  the  plum  onto 
a  peach  a  plum  is  secured  that  does  well  on  light  soil.  One 
more  illustration:  A  choice  plant  not  hardy  enough  to  live 
say  in  New  England  may  by  grafting  it  onto  a  New  England 
stock  become  able  to  withstand  the  rigor  of  our  New  England 
climate.  We  see  consequently  in  this  fourth  employment  of 
buds  an  opportunity  to  work  out  rather  astonishing  results. 
Often  a  plant  proves  potter's  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
plant-culturist.  Not  that  figs  can  be  grown  on  thistles  but 
figs  of  decidedly  new  qualities  can  be  brought  in  to  being  by  an 
intelligent  manipulation  of  the  conditions  that  affect  the  growth 
of  the  plant. 

In  the  following  experiments  you  will  be  shown  that  bud 
propagation  is  carried  on  by  processes  known  as  layering  slip- 
ping  cutting  grafting  and  budding. 
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Fig  26 


36    LAYERING  SLIPPING  AND  CUTTING    Bend  to  the 
ground  in  the  fall  or  spring  long  shoots  of  any  soft  wooded  plant 

cover  a  node  with  soil  after 
which  place  a  stone  on  top. 
Do  not  disturb  for  one  or  two 
months.  When  roots  have 
sprung  from  the  buried  portion 
the  shoot  can  be  severed  from 
the  parent  plant.  The  following 
plants  are  most  often  layered: 
grape  raspberries  blackberries 
lilac  honeysuckle  snowball  etc. 
A  stem  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce roots  that  do  not  layer 
easily  by  the  following  method: 
Make  a  hole  in  a  large  flat  cork 
a  little  smaller  than  the  stem  to 
be  treated;  cut  the  cork  in 
halves.  Now  cut  a  strip  of  zinc 
and  bend  into  a  circle  smaller 
than  cork;  open  zinc  so  as  to 
introduce  into  it  the  stem  of 
some  potted  plant  —  geranium*  begonia  rubber  plant— *  wound 
the  stem  near  the  earth  and  at  a  node  then  clasp  the  cork  about 
and  below  the  wound  fitting  down  over  it  the  zinc.  Tie  if  neces- 
sary to  hold  zinc  in  place.  Fill  the  zinc  with  soil  and  keep  evenly 
moist  for  some  weeks  (Fig  26).  You  can  tell  by  feeling  when 
roots  have  developed  so  that  you  can  sever  the  stem  below  the 
cork.  After  severing  set  out  plant  in  ordinary  way.  By  shaping 
a  cornucopia  out  of  a  number  of  thicknesses  of  heavy  brown  paper 
pinning  it  about  a  stem  and  filling  it  with  dirt  (Fig  a6)  you  can 

succeed  without  the  zinc  and  cork. 

Gret  slips  from  house  plants  that  are 
ordinarily  slipped.  Remove  most  of  the 
leaves  and  set  out  "slip''  in  moist 
gravel;  cover  with  glass  and  keep  out  of 
the  sun.  The  three  conditions  of  water, 
heat,  and  air  can  best  be  regulated  in 
the  following  way  (Fig  27) :  Fill  a  large 
flower  pot  one-fourth  full  with  cinders, 
place  a  small  pot  after  inserting  cork  in 
hole  on  cinders  and  surround  the  small 
pot  with  graveL  Set  out  slips  around  the  little  pot;  fill  little  pot 
with  water  and  cover  all  with  window  glass.    Keep  little  pot  filled 


Fig  27  (after  Bailey) 
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Fig  28 


with  water  and  do  not  place  in  direct  sunshine  but  in  a 
fairly  warm  place. 

Cuttings  and  slippings  are  very  much  alike,  cuttings 
being  made  from  hard  wood  while  slippings  from  soft 
green  wood.  Gather  in  late  fall  cuttings  like  Fig  a8  of 
some  of  the  following:  grape  current  gooseberry  lilac 
hydrangea  rose  poplar  willow;  bury  in  moist  sand  or 
moss  in  a  cool  place  for  some  weeks  or  over  vdnter  then 
set  out  in  moist  sand  so  as  to  have  one  or  more  buds  below 
surface.    Keep  in  shade. 

Observe  how  nature  employs  the  layering  method  in 
such  plants  as  couch-grass  and  strawberries. 

37  GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING  In  theory  any 
exogen  whose  bark  can  be  separated  from  wood  can  be 
grafted.  While  hardwood  plants  such  as  apple  pear 
ornamental  trees  walnut  are  most  conunonly  selected, 
herbaceous  plants  like  geraniums  begonias  coleuses 
chrysanthemums  can  readily  undergo  the  operation. 
Select  one  of  the  above  plants  and  with 

a  sharp  blade  cut  a  sloping  gash  just  deep 

enough  to  separate  bark  from  wood.     Cut 

from  a  branch  of  a  plant  of  the  same  gen- 
eral kind  a  piece  (cion)  bearing  two  or  three 

buds.    Cut  the  base  of  the  cion  obliquely 

on  two  opposite  sides  and  place  the  longest 

oblique  side  next  the  wood  of  the  stem  to 

be  grafted  (stock)  pushing  the  wedge  down 

into  the  cut  (Fig  ag).    Be  very  particular 

to  have  the  bark  of  cion  coincide  with  the 

bark  of  the  stock.    Wrap  cloth  string  or 

grafting  wax  about  the  graft  (cion).    When 

the  cion  has  grown  to  stock  the  wrapping 

can  be  removed. 

Peach  cherry  plum  oranges  and  some- 
times apples  are  commonly  budded.    This 

is  usually  done  from  July  to  September. 

Cut  a  bud  taking  as  little  wood  as  possi- 
ble from  one  of  the  above  or  some  potted 

plant  whose  bark  can  be  raised   and  insert 

it  under  the  bark  (Fig  30)  of  another  plant 

of  close  relationship.    To  raise  the  bark  cut 

it  in  shape  of  T  as  shown  in  figure.    Wrap 

twine  or  dried  bast  about  the  bud  to  hold 

it  in  place.  «,•... 

Pig  30  (after  Bailey) 

38    CAMBIUM  LAYER    Strip  o£F  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  a 

maple,  birch,  or  elm  in  the  spring  about  the  time  the  buds  begin 


Fig  29  (after  Barry) 
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to  open.    Yon  Bhoold  find  a  mncilacinoos  BtibiUnce  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood.    Taste  of  it.    This  is  the  cambium  layer. 

Compare  the  bark  on  a  yonng  twig  with  the  bark  on  the  main 
trunk.  One  is  apparently  alive  while  the  other  is  dead.  Can  yon 
see  uiy  reason  for  the  bark  cracking?  What  is  meant  by  baik- 
bound? 

Stems  have  been  grouped  into  two  classes ;  endogens  or 
inside  growers,  and  exogens,  or  outside  growers.  This  group- 
ing and  naming  was  done  before  accurate  knowledge  was 
possessed  of  the  processes  of  growth.  As  a 
consequence  the  idea  expressed  by  the  term 
\  endogens  does  not  accord  with  facts.  An 
]  effort  is  being  made  to  substitute  for  these 
f  names  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons  re- 
spectively. When  both  classes  of  stems  arc 
quite  young  there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
between  them.  The  resemblance  consists  in 
the  distribution  in  the  stems  of  Hbro-vascu- 
lar  bundles.  In  the  monocotyledons  (endo- 
I  gens)  the  bundles  are  scattered  through  the 
I  stem  without  any  apparent  order  as  indi- 
cated at  A  in  Fig  31.  Often  the  stem  is  as 
large  when  it  first  emerges  from  the  bud  as 
it  ever  becomes.  When  there  is  an  increase 
in  size  it  is  due  to  the  growth  of  new  bun- 
dles throughout  the  entire  stem  and  not  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  stem  as  the  term  endogens  would  indi- 
cate. The  monocotyledonous  stem  therefore  retains  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  A  in  Fig  31  through  its  entire  life  except 
that  the  bundles  become  more  numerous  and 
closer  together  about  the  circumference  as 
the  stem  ages.  When  we  come  to  study  the 
development  of  the  dicotyledons  (exogens) 
there  is  quite  a  different  history  before  us. 
As  before  stated,  there  is  a  resemblance  be- 
tween this  stem  and  the  monocotyledon  in 
that  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  scattered 
through  the  stem  separated  by  cells  which 
for  convenience  we  will  call  pith  cells.  As 
indicated  in  Figure  32  B,  there  are  usually 
not  as  many  of  the  bundles  in  the  dicoty- 
ledonous stem  as  in  the  monocotyledons. 
Very  shortly  the  behavior  of  the  bundles 
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indicates  a  different  order  of  stems.  They  are  of  a  different 
makeup.  From  C  Fig  32  you  will  learn  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  cells;  the  middle  group  called,  the  cambium  layer 
(cl)  ;  the  outer  known  by  the  name  of  phloem  or  bark  cells 
(p)  ;  and  the  inner  cells  called  the  xylem  or  wood  cells  (x). 
The  cambium  cells  are  the  reproducing  cells.  As  new  cells 
are  divided  off  from  them  some  are  pushed  out  to  form  the 
wood  cells  while  others  are  pushed  toward  the  bark  to  become 
the  phloem  or  bark  cells.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  mono- 
cotyledons do  not  contain  a  cambium  layer  and  consequently 
do  not  increase  in  size.  Right  here  lies  the  true  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  stems.  While  the  btmdles  of  a  monocotyledon 
do  not  increase  in  size  after  they  are  once  formed  the  bundles 
in  a  dicotyledon  continue  to  g^ow  larger  throughout  the  entire 
life  of  the  plant.  As  they  increase  in  size  and  become  more 
numerous  they  crowd  one  another  and  come  to  assume  more 
perfectly  the  wedge  shape.  They  are  in  the  beginning  it  will 
be  remembered  surrounded  by  pith  cells.  The  increase  in  size 
of  the  bundles  serves  to  crowd  the  pith  cells  closer  and  closer 
together  until  there  is  little  more  than  a  thin  layer  separating 
the  various  bundles  and  connecting  the  central  mass  of  pith 
with  the  bark  outside  the  bundles.  As  the  bundles  come 
together  the  cambium  layers  of  the  separate  bundles  come  to 
form  a  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  layer  of  reproducing  cells 
around  the  outer  portion  of  the  stem  as  shown  by  the  clear 
space  passing  through  the  bundles  in  D.  This  ring  of  cam- 
bium cells  produces  cells  that  become  wood  bark,  new  cam- 
bium cells,  and  pith.  The  pith  compressed  by  the  bundles  is 
now  known  as  the  medullary  rays.  The  wood  cells  are  given 
off  by  the  cambium  layer  at  different  rates  and  of  different 
sizes  in  climates  where  the  seasons  are  in  strong  contrast  as 
in  New  England.  This  results  in  the  so-called  rings  of 
growth.  The  larger  cells  are  given  off  in  the  spring  when 
^  the  flow  of  sap  is  more  abundant  followed  by  smaller  cells 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  The  alternate  layers  of  large 
and  small  cells  give  the  appearance  of  rings.  The  cambium 
layer  continues  to  produce  new  cells  year  by  year  until  in 
some  instances  the  stem  becomes  of  remarkable  diameter. 
This  increase  in  size  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  slight  in- 
crease in  diameter  in  the  monocotyledonous  type. 

Summing  up  briefly,  the  two  types  of  stems  are  alike  when 
young,  in  that  both  contain  fibro-vascular  bundles  scattered 
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through  the  stem  and  separated  by  pith  cells.  In  the  mono- 
cotyledon the  bundles  are  without  the  cambium  layer  and  con- 
sequently do  not  increase  in  size.  The  stem  also  fails  to  be- 
come larger  after  leaving  the  bud.  The  dicotyledons  on  the 
other  hand  never  cease  to  grow  larger  so  long  as  the  plant 
lives.  This  radical  difference  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
bundles ;  in  this  type  the  bundles  contain  a  layer  of  cells  that 
reproduce  adding  to  the  group  of  cells  on  each  side  of  the 
growing  zone.  As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  bundles  they 
come  to  crowd  one  another  reducing  the  separating  pith  to 
mere  plates  or  rays  and  at  the  same  time  the  growing  cells  form 
a  continuous  layer  of  reproducing  cells  i  e,  cambium  layer 
around  the  outer  portion  of  the  stem.  We  now  see  that  in 
grafting  and  budding  we  bring  the  cambium  layer  of  the  buds 

and  grafts  into  contact  with  the  same  layer  of  the  stock. 

• 

39  MONOCOTYLBDONOUS  STEMS  Procure  difFerent 
sized  com  stalks.  Break  them  and  observe  the  tough  hanging 
fibro-vascular  bundles.  See  if  you  can  easily  break  them.  With 
a  sharp  blade  cut  some  of  the  stalks  into  short  pieces  and  place 
them  in  boiling  water  for  an  hour  or  so.  You  should  then  be  able 
to  make  out  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  their  relative  number  from 
center  to  edge  and  the  fact  that  they  are  separated  by  pith  cells. 
See  if  the  shell  of  the  stalk  is  composed  of  pith  or  bundles.  Where 
ought  the  bundles  to  be  to  give  the  strength  to  withstand  winds? 
The  stems  of  grasses  and  grains  belong  to  this  group;  it  might 
pay  you  to  examine  them. 

Study  cooked  asparagus  and  rhubarb  to  find  bundles.  To  which 
class  of  stems  do  they  belong?  Gather  plantain  leaves  and  search 
for  the  bundles.  What  are  the  "  strings  **  we  encounter  in  eating 
ripe  peaches. 

40  DICOTYLEDONOUS  STEMS  Get  a  cut  of  a  young  oak 
some  six  inches  in  diameter  with  the  bark  attached.  Study  it 
beginning  at  the  center.  Make  a  drawing  somewhat  diagram- 
matical indicating  the  pith,  heart  wood,  sap  wood,  cambium  layer, 
liber,  green  cells,  cork,  and  epidermis;  also  the  medullary  rays  and 
rings  of  growth.  Examine  the  bast  of  the  common  chestnut.  What 
use  is  made  of  bast?  What  is  the  history  of  the  medullary  rays? 
By  what  name  are  they  commonly  known?  See  if  you  can  recog- 
nise medullary  rays  in  the  wood  of  furniture.  Study  cross-section 
of  begonia  and  lilac  stems.  Make  a  short  list  of  plants  whose 
stems  place  them  in  the  dicotyledonous  class.    Through  what  part 


of  tfae  stem  sap  ascends  and  descends  will  be  brought  out  in  the 
next  experiments. 

41  EVIDENCE  THAT  STEMS  CON- 
VEY SAP  Make  a  solution  of  aniline  d7e 
or  ink  and  put  into  it  a  rapidly  growing 
green  shoot  having  leaves  as  coin  celeT7 
etc  Cut  the  stem  oS  while  holding  it  be- 
low the  surface  of  water.  Does  the  ink 
ascend?  What  is  one  function  of  the  stem? 
Trjr  inserting  the  stem  of  a  white  tulip  in 
the  solutioiu  You  should  observe  that  the 
Ayt  takes  certain  courses. 

Cut  a  branch  from  a  willow  just  before 
the  buds  open  and  cut  out  a  portion  of  the 
bark  (girdle)  about  one-half  inch  above  the 
cut  end  of  the  branch  (Fig  33).  Place  the 
cat  end  in  a  deep  bottle  of  water  and  stand 
in  a  sunny  spot.  The  buds  should  open, 
showing  that  they  obtain  the  water  from  the 
bottle;  roots  should  be  produced  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  girdle  indicating  that  they 
obtain  food  from  the  leaves.    No  root  how-  ^''^  33 

ever,  should  occur  below  tfae  girdle  because 

food  from  the  leaves  cannot  reach  that  part  of  the  stem  because  of 
the  girdling. 

From  this  experiment  with  the  willow  we  are  taught  why 
it  was  necessary  to  carefully  adjust  the  bark  of  the  cion  to 
the  bark  of  the  stock  and  place  the  bud  between  the  wood  and 
bark.  It  was  because  the  elaborated  sap  returning  from  the 
leaves  to  nourish  and  build  up  parts  of  the  plants  returns 
by  the  cambium  layer.  If  therefore  the  transplanted  buds 
were  to  get  their  food  from  the  new  stock  they  must  be  in 
communication  with  the  cells  that  convey  the  elaborated  sap 
or  the  cambium  layers. 

The  experiment  furthermore  helps  us  understand  how 
many  trees  although  "  rotten  to  the  heart "  are  yet  able  to  live 
a  vigorous  and  productive  life.  In  other  instances  plants 
broken  through  the  greater  part  of  their  stems  are  yet  able  to 
thrive.  Nothing  is  more  disastrous  to  a  plant  than  to  re- 
move (girdle)  the  cambium  layer  around  the  entire  circum- 
ference. 

4a  MEASURING  THE  GROWTH  OF  STEMS  Mark  off 
with  indelible  ink  equidistant  spaces  on  the  stem  of  bean  squash 
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Fig  34 


sunflower   etc.   plantlets  in  the  same  manner  you  did  with  roots, 

Mark  from  node  to  node.  Study  for 
several  days.  Carefully  strip  down  a 
leaf  from  an  oat  or  com  plantlet  and 
mark  off  divisions  from  node  to  node. 
Do  you  find  a  difference  in  place  of 
growth  from  what  you  observed  in 
roots? 

Fit  a  piece  of  lead  pencil  after  remov- 
ing the  lead  into  a  small  spool  (one  that 
twist  comes  on).  Place  a  small  nafl 
through  pencil  and  drive  it  into  center 
of  lower  portion  of  the  side  of  a  chalk 
box.  Lay  off  near  top  of  side  an  arc 
having  the  nail  for  center.  Mark  de- 
grees on  arc.  Now  paste  a  cardboard 
pointer  long  enough  to  reach  arc  to 
back  of  spool  (see  Pig  34).  Place  the 
box  on  another  box  beside  a  rapidly 
growing  plant  and  carefully  attach  a 
thread  to  the  top  of  a  rapidly  growing 
shoot;  pass  the  thread  around  spool  once  or  twice  and  tiien  attach 
to  other  end  of  thread  a  small  viaL  If  the  vial  does  not  turn  the 
spool  you  can  add  shot  to  increase  its  weight.  Note  where  the 
pointer  rests  and  observe  amount  of  growth  from  day  to  day. 

Stems  cannot  be  considered  always  as  being  above  ground. 
Neither  can  roots  be  designated  as  the  organs  that  are  found 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  times  stems  are  found 
below  ground  and  roots  are  produced  above  ground. 

43  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  STEMS  AND  ROOTS  Oet 
a  sweet  potato  and  a  white  potato.  Compare  them  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  leaf  scars  and  buds.  Which  contain  these  organs?  What 
part  of  plants  have  leaves  and  buds?  What  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween stems  and  roots? 

Procure  as  many  of  the  underground  organs  of  the  following 
plants  as  possible  and  decide  whether  they  are  stems  or  roots: 
spring  beauty,  rue,  and  wood  anemone,  bloodroot,  sweet  flag,  and 
ins. 

To  close  our  study  of  buds  and  stems  we  will  collect  our 
different  ideas  of  the  growth  and  behavior  of  these  portions  of 
a  plant  by  working  out  the  history  of  a  branch.  But  before 
doing  this  somewhat  difficult  task  we  would  better  see  just 
how  such  a  history  is  unraveled ;  therefore  read  the  following 
comparing  each  statement  with  accompanying  branch. 
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In  Fig  35  you  will  see  an  apple  twig  whose  history  in  part  is 
as  follows:  the  twig  is  three  years  old  but  it  came  into  existence 
four  years  ago  remaining  one  year  in  the  bud.  That  is  to  say 
this  being  the  spring  of  iSgg,  the  twig  began  to  form  in  the  bud  in 
the  spring  or  summer  of  1895.  In  the  spring  of  '96  the  bud  opened 
and  the  twig  began  its  independent  existence.  So  we  will  begin 
our  study  with  the  spring  of  '96. 

The  bud  opened  and  the  stem  grew  from  A 
to  Y  a  length  of  something  less  than  three  and 
one-half  inches.  There  were  zx  leaves  on  the 
stem  when  the  bud  opened  but  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  6  of  the  xx  dropped  off  early  in 
the  summer.  Five  of  the  xx  leaves  grew  buds. 
Of  these  5  only  4  opened  (the  fifth  is  still  un- 
opened at  C)  in  the  spring  of  '97. 

Three  of  the  four  produced  branches;  the 
fourth  was  killed  (Y).  The  fourth  was  the  ter- 
minal bud  so  the  growth  of  the  stem  was  con- 
tinued by  the  upper  right  hand  bud  at  F  which 
grew  four  and  one-half  inches  to  D  producing 
13  leaves  and  8  buds.  Of  these  8  buds  but  3 
opened  in  the  spring  of  '98.  During  the  year  of 
'97  the  lateral  bud  at  B  grew  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  while  the  lateral  bud  at  E 
opened  and  grew  a  very  slight  amount.  During 
this  summer  of  '97  there  were  at  least  x8  leaves 
and  X3  buds.  Of  these  X3  buds  however  but  5 
opened  in  the  spring  of  '98. 

Of  these  5  the  one  at  H  grew 
something  like  3  inches  produc- 
ing 10  leaves  5  of  which  dropped 
off  early.  Five  buds  were  grown 
but  not  more  than  one  would 
probably  have  opened  this  spring 
of  '99.    The  bud  at  E  opened  into 

a  blossom  but  it  is  eactremely  doubtful  if  it  produced  an 
apple.  The  bud  at  I  opened  and  grew  a  slight  amount 
producing  4  leaves  and  x  bud.  The  bud  at  G  opened  and 
grew  one  and  one-fourth  inches  producing  8  leaves  and 
5  buds.  The  terminal  bud  at  D  opened  and  grew  six  and 
one-half  inches  producing  X3  leaves  and  7  buds.  All 
told  there  were  37  leaves  and  x6  buds  grown. 

To  sum  up  what  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  life  of 
this  twig  this  spring  of  '99  we  can  say  that  it  has  pro-     Pig  35 
duced  some  7a  leaves  but  only  4a  visible  buds.    Of  the 
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43  buds  that  have  attained  nxt  sufficient  to  be  counted  7  have 
developed.  Allowing  that  the  four  terminal  buds  would  have  devel- 
oped this  spring  we  have  xx  out  of  the  possible  7a  or  15  per  cent. 
Looking  at  the  subject  more  closely  vre  can  point  to  but  5  buds  01 
7  per  cent  that  have  actually  been  of  material  benefit  to  the  twig. 

44  HISTORY  OF  A  BRANCH  Get  a  short  horse  chestxmt, 
hickory,  apple,  or  fruit  tree  twig  just  about  the  time  the  buds  are 
opening.  Avoid  a  twig  that  is  more  than  five  years  old  or  one 
whose  history  is  obscure.  Study  and  draw  the  twig  endeavoring 
to  answer  these  questions:  How  many  buds  has  the  twig?  When 
did  the  buds  begin  to  grow?  How  many  leaves  were  there  last 
year?  Examine  the  scars  left  by  the  bud  scales.  How  many  bods 
in  all  has  the  twig  borne?  How  many  years  has  the  twig  been 
growing?  Are  there  buds  on  the  twig  more  than  a  year  old? 
What  has  been  the  growth  in  inches  during  each  year?  Has  the 
twig  ever  borne  blossoms;  fruit?  When?  What  year  did  the  twig 
come  into  existence  as  a  bud? 


LEAVES 

The  function  of  the  leaf  is  to  chemically  change  crude  plant 
food  into  -compounds  that  ultimately  become  oils  gums  starch 
sugar  wood  proteids  etc.  Starch  is  the  first  visible  product 
of  assimilation  in  leaves ;  all  other  compounds  found  in  plants 
are  believed  to  arise  from  it.  The  crude  material  needed  by 
leaves  are  water,  salt  from  the  soil,  and  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air.  From  water  and  carbon  dioxide  starch  is  formed; 
and  from  starch  as  already  stated,  are  formed  sugar  oils 
gums  wood  (cellulose)  and  even  the  proteid  matter  by  the 
addition  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  obtained  from  the  soil.  The 
leaf  then  becomes  a  very  important  organ  because  of  the 
chemical  changes  produced  within  its  tissue. 

45  LEAVES  CONSIST  OP  TWO  ESSENTIAL  PARTS 
Gather  leaves  of  such  trees  as  pear  poplar  oak  lilac  maple  and 
hickory  iK^iile  they  are  yet  young  say  in  July  or  August.  Boil 
them  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  a  solution  of  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cooking  soda  or  saleratus  in  a  quart  of  water.  Rub  the  pulp 
o£F  from  both  sides  by  using  a  soft  tooth-brush.  If  it  does  not 
easily  rub  off  reboil;  or  if  the  skeleton  breaks  Wait  until  the  leaves 
are  older.  Dry  between  blotting  paper.  The  leaf  skeletons  may  be 
bleached  by  placing  in  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  The 
leal  may  be  said  to  possess  3  parts  (i)  petiole  (stem)  and  blade 
composed  of  (a)  skeleton  and  (3)  thin-walled  cells  covering  skele- 
ton. What  part  does  the  skeleton  play?  What  part  of  stem  does 
the  skeleton  most  resemble?  Examine  leaf  scars  on  the  horse 
chestnut  to  see  where  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  entered  the  stem. 
Pull  green  leaves  off  and  examine  closely  to  find  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  that  held  the  leaves  to  the  stem.  Hold  leaf  before  strong 
light  to  see  framework  (veins). 

46  COMPOSITION  OF  LEAVES  Gather  quite  a  quantity 
of  green  leaves  and  weigh  them.  Place  in  a  pan  and  heat  them 
rather  hot  until  they  become  dry  and  brittle.  Reweigh  them. 
During  this  heating  you  have  been  driving  off  the  water.  Now 
bum  them,  catching  all  of  the  ash  which  in  turn  weigh.  This  ash 
you  will  recall,  is  mineral  matter  taken  from  the  soiL  By  burning 
the  leaves  you  have  driven  off  principally  carbon  in  the  form  of 
carbon  dioxide.  You  can  now  tell  in  a  rough  way  what  fraction  of 
the  leaf  was  water  what  part  was  carbon  and  what  was  mineral 
matter. 

By  recalling  the  general  subject  of  how  plants  obtained 
mineral  food  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  food  was  taken 
dissolved  in  water  by  the  roots.    This  water  traverses  the 
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entire  length  of  the  plant  and  aside  from  what  is  utilized  as 
food  escapes  by  means  of  the  leaves  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  quantity  of  water  given  off  by  the  leaves  of  trees  is 
far  beyond  one's  estimation.  For  instance,  some  one  has  cal- 
culated that  a  good-sized  elm  tree  when  in  full  leaf  has  no 
less  than  five  acres  of  leaf  surface  ^nd  gives  off  something 
like  seven  tons  of  water  during  twelve  hours.  This  is  doubt- 
less too  high.  In  the  case  of  the  oak  Marshall  Ward  calculated 
that  a  tree  often  bears  700,000  leaves  and  gives  to  the  atmos- 
phere from  June  to  October  245,000  pounds  of  water.  Real- 
izing this  fact  one  is  in  a  position  to  sympathise  with  the 
opinion  that  deforesting  affects  climate.  This  vast  quantity  of 
water  is  instrumental  in  obtaining  soil  food  keeping  the  leaves 
from  being  injured  from  the  hot  sun,  aiding  chemical  changes, 
and  supplying  the  needed  water  as  food.  The  giving  off  of 
water  is  not  a  case  of  evaporation  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word ;  but  a  process  under  the  control  of  the  plant. 

The  following  experiments  will  teach  that  the  leaf  cannot 
obtain  water  from  the  atmosphere  to  any  vital  extent.  The 
water  must  come  by  way  of  the  stem  and  be  continuously 
supplied  if  the  functions  of  the  leaf  are  to  be  performed. 

47  LEAVES  GIVE  OFF  WATER 
Take  four  drinking  glasses  and  fill  two 
with  water  covering  each  with  a  card- 
board having  a  small  hole  in  the  center. 
Detach  two  leaves  from  a  branch  and 
quickly  insert  the  petiole  of  each  in  the 
water  by  passing  it  through  the  hole  in 
the  cardboard  after  the  mode  seen  in 
Fig  36.  Invert  over  each  leaf  an 
empty  glass.  Place 
one  in  sunshine  and 
the  other  in  the  shade. 
The  glass  containing 
the  leaf  in  the  sun- 
shine  should  become 

thoroughly  moistened  while  the  other  should  be 

quite  free  from  water.    Try  pressing  against  a 

cold  window  pane  the  surface  of  a  leaf  from  a 

healthy  plant. 

It  is  possible  to  show  which  side  of  a  leaf  gives 

out  the  most  water  by  placing  watch  crystals  on 

either  side  of  a  small  leaf,  holding  them  in  place 

by  rubber  bands  (Fig  37). 


FiG  36 


Fig  37 
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48  QUANTITY   OF  WATER  GIVEN   OFF  BY  LEAVES 
Make  two  holes  in  a  cork  and  pass  through  one  of  them  a  long 

piece  of  small  glass  tubing.  Into  the  other  hole 
pass  the  stem  of  a  twig  having  a  number  of  leaves 
on  it  (Fig  38).  Insert  the  cork  into  a  bottle  filled 
with  water.  The  water  must  rise  a  few  inches  in 
the  glass  tubing.  The  cork  and  holes  can  be  made 
watertight  by  allowing  a  burning  candle  to  drip  over 
it.  Place  the  bottle  in  sunshine.  Does  the  water 
sink  in  the  tubing?    What  has  become  of  it? 

The  same  fact  can  more  interestingly  be  shown 
by  placing  a  plant  growing  in  a  small  flo¥rer  pot 
with  saucer  into  a  large  paper  bag  that  has  been 
oiled  all  over  to  prevent  loss  of  water  through  it. 
Bring  the  top  of  bag  up  around  stem  of  plant  and 
tie  securely.  To  water  plant  push  thistle  tube  or 
funnel  through  bag  down  into  soil  in  pot.  Experi- 
ment to  see  how  much  water  is  given  off  by  plant  in 
sunshine  and  then  in  shade.  Estimate  loss  by 
weighing.  Can  you  estimate  quantity  given  off  in 
experiment  16? 

49  PLANTS  UNABLE  TO  ABSORB  THROUGH  THEIR 
LEAVES  Take  a  branch  having  leaves  from  a  pear  geranium 
tomato  or  any  plant  easily  obtained  and  seal  the  end  of  the  branch 
with  wax.  When  the  leaves  have  wilted  somewhat  immerse  them 
in  a  dish  of  water  and  leave  for  an  hour  or  so.  They  should  not 
return  to  their  former  appearance. 

The  same  truth  is  Uught  us  by  taking  two  plantlets  and  plac- 
ing the  roots  of  one  in  a  glass  of  water  while  the  other  is  inverted 
with  its  leaves  in  the  water.    Leave  them  there  for  some  time. 


Fig  38 


It  was  noticed  in  this  last  experiment  that  when  the  plant 
lost  an  excessive  amount  of  water  it  also  lost  its  stiffness. 
This  is  very  commonly  observed  in  the  case  of  green  wood 
plants.  From  this  therefore  we  infer  that  the  stiffness,  or 
ability  to  stand  upright  in  the  case  of  green  wood  plants  is 
due  to  water  in  such  quantities  in  the  cells  that  they  are 
distended  (turgid)  to  such  a  degree  that  they  resemble  a  blown 
up  toy  balloon.  In  the  case  of  hard  wood  plants  the  stiffness 
comes  from  the  cell  walls  which  have  become  very  greatly 
thickened. .  More  than  this  we  know  that  unless  cells  are  dis- 
tended with  water  they  are  unable  to  carry  on  the  life  pro- 
cesses. The  thickened  walled  cells  of  hard  wood  you  will 
recall  are  dead  cells. 
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Fig  39 


50  INFLUENCE  OF  LEAVES  ON  AIR  FiU  two  bottles 
with  water  and  insert  into  each  of  them  vigorously  growing  slips 
of  such  plants  as  ageratum  house-ivy  geranium  etc.  Invert  the 
bottles  in  a  shallow  dish  and  displace  nearly 
all  of  the  water  in  the  bottles  with  the  breath 
as  in  Fig  39,  or  COs  obtained  by  adding  some 
acid  to  chalk  or  shells.  The  bottles  should 
be  filled  with  the  growing  leaves  and  not  a 
single  branch  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Put 
one  of  the  bottles  in  strong  sunlight  and  the 
other  in  the  dark.  After  a  few  hours  invert 
the  bottles  and  thrust  in  a  burning  match. 

The  match  should  be  extinguished  when  thrust  into  the  bottle 
kept  in  the  dark  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  the  match  should 
bum  as  in  good  air  if  not  more  brightly.  The  breath  in  the  bottle 
placed  in  the  sunshine  is  rendered  good  by  the  leaves  having  taken 
in  the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  by  the  breath  and  after  chemically 
changing  it  giving  out  oxygen. 

51  LEAVES  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  WATER  Make 
COa  and  bubble  it  for  some  minutes  through, cold  water  in  a  glass 
jar  large  enough  to  receive  an  inverted  glass  funneL  Agitate  all 
the  while.  What  have  you  made?  Now  boil  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  to  drive  off  all  dissolved  CO2,  and  when  cold  fill  a  glass  jar 
the  size  of  the  first  vnth  it.    Take  vigorous  slips  from  some  water 

plant  out  of  an  aquarium  or  from  the  brook 
or  pond  and  place  inside  of  the  glass  fun- 
nels. Invert  the  funnels  in  the  jars  of  pre- 
pared water.  Over  the  open  end  of  the  fun- 
nels invert  (as  in  Fig  40)  test  tubes  that 
have  been  filled  with  the  prepared  waters. 
Place  in  strong  sunshine.  Bubbles  are 
given  off  from  the  plants  in  one  jar.  What 
becomes  of  the  bubbles?  By  means  of  a 
bent  piece  of  glass  tubing  or  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  breathe  into  the  boiled  water 
for  some  minutes.  Then  replace  the  funnel 
with  the  plants  and  invert  the  test  tube. 
What  is  the  result?  After  the  test  tube  is  partly  filled  with  gas, 
place  the  thumb  over  the  mouth  and  remove  it  from  the  jar;  then 
bring  the  test  tube  upright  and  lower  into  the  gas  a  match  with  a 
spark  on  the  end  of  it.  You  should  detect  oxygen.  If  it  had  been 
less  rapidly  given  off  what  would  have  become  of  it?  Prom  this 
experiment  what  would  you  infer  growing  water  plants  do  for  the 
water  in  which  they  grow?  The  water  must  contain  CO*  that  this 
process  shall  go  on.    From  where  does  it  come?    State  the  influ- 
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ence  on  the  life  of  aquatic  animals.  Now  try  the  effect  on  the 
chemical  changes  by  lowering  the  temperature  by  adding  broken 
ice  to  the  jar  of  water.  Study  closely  the  effect.  The  experiment 
may  be  performed  with  the  test  tube  as  illustrated  in  the  right- 
hand  comer  of  the  cut. 

This  interesting  process  of  breaking  up  CO,  and  the  re- 
taining of  the  carbon  while  the  oxygen  is  given  off  is  made 
possible  through  the  agency  of  protoplasm.  All  protoplasm 
has  not  the  power  of  carr3ring  on  these  chemical  changes.  A 
modified  form  of  protoplasm  called  chlorophyll  is  found  in 
leaves  and  green  stems  capable  of  producing  starch  from  water 
and  carbon  dioxide  when  acted  upon  by  sunshine.  The  sus- 
ceptibility of  chlorophyll  to  sunshine  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing experiment :     • 

5a  INFLUENCE  OF  SUNLIGHT  ON  CHLOROPHYLL 
Take  two  or  three  green  leaves  and  boil  them  in-  a  test  tube  of 
water  for  a  few  minutes  then  thoroughly  dry  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper.  Place  them  in  a  bottle  cover  with  strong  alcohol 
and  cork  keeping  the  bottles  out  of  sunshine.  When  the  liquid 
is  a  rich  yellowish  green  fill  three  vials  with  it  and  stopper  each. 
Place  one  of  the  vials  in  strong  sunshine,  a  second  in  subdued  light, 
and  the  third  in  a  dark  spot.  Examine  each  'from  time  to  time. 
The  vial  in  strong  sunshine  undergoes  the  most  change  in  color 
while  the  one  kept  in  the  dark  does  not  appear  to  change  at  all. 
Again  fill  two  vials  with  the  leaf  extract;  but  boil  the  solution  used 
in  filling  one  of  the  vials  to  drive  off  all  dissolved  air.  Cork 
quickly  so  as  to  exclude  all  air.  Place  both  vials  in  strong  sun- 
light. The  unboiled  liquid  should  change  much  sooner  indicating 
to  us  that  air  is  essential  for  the  changes  that  occur  in  leaves. 

53  INFLUENCE  OF  SUNLIGHT  ON  GROWTH  Plant 
seeds  in  two  crayon  boxes.  Keep  the  cover  on  one  all  the  while 
and  keep  both  well  watered.  The  plantlet  in  the  covered  box  will 
grow  very  weak  and  spindling  without  any  chlorophyll  apparently 
being  produced;  while  the  plants  in  the  open  box  do  not  attain  such 
length  they  are  however  rugged  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
chlorophyll  After  a  few  days  uncover  the  crayon  box  and  study 
the  effect  of  light  on  the  bleached  plants.  Lay  a  board  on  lawn 
for  a  few  days  then  remove  and  account  for  blanching  of  grass. 
Place  a  potato  in  a  shallow  saucer  of  water  in  some  dark  place 
as  in  a  closet  behind  boxes.  Study  the  manner  by  which  it  seeks 
out  sunshine.    Grow  seeds  in  a  drawer  or  cupboard. 

Make  a  study  of  the  effect  of  sunshine  on  the  growth  of  house 
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and  outdoor  plants.  What  position  do  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
strive  to  assume  in  reference  to  sunshine?  See  if  you  can  cause 
the  branches  of  potted  plants  to  grow  vertical  without  turning 
the  pots.  Do  branches  of  the  same  age  on  different  parts  of  a 
plant  vary  in  length  and  vigor?  Can  you  reach  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  cause?  Do  the  angles  of  leaves  in  reference  to  the  branches 
vary  in  different  parts  of  shrubs  and  trees?  What  about  the  rela- 
tive abundance  of  leaves  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  shrubs  and 
trees?  Observe  the  position  of  leaves  and  trees  that  grow  in  dense 
groves  and  compare  with  the  same  variety  that  grow  in  open  fields. 
What  about  height  and  slinmess  of  trees  that  grow  in  groves? 
In  case  buds  are  produced  on  the  under  side  of  branches  in  what 
position  do  you  find  the  leaves?  What  part  of  the  leaf  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  position?  Do  you  know  any  plants  that  follow  the  sun 
with  any  of  their  parts?  Look  doj^m  on  young  trees  and  study  the 
arrangement  of  leaves.  What  is  the  behavior  of  plants  that  grow 
away  from  sunlight  in  cellars  for  instance? 

The  student  should  be  impressed  with  the  details  that  result 
in  bringing  the  chlorophyll  into  favorable  contact  with  sun- 
shine and  air.  The  position  of  leaves  on  the  outside  of  shrubs 
and  trees  is  the  most  favorable  position  for  contact  with  sun- 
shine. When  however  the  plants  grow  in  close  groves  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  shown  for  the  leaves  to  cluster  and  form 
a  crown  at  the  top.  Whatever  place  we  find  them  in  they 
have  assumed  various  angles  to  the  branches  that  bear  them, 
the  position  usually  being  one  suited  to  bring  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves  into  direct  contact  with  solar  energy. 
Leaves  as  they  grow  over  one  another  rarely  ever  completely 
obstruct  the  sunshine. 

It  is  observed  too  that  leaves  come  to  present  their  broad 
flat  surfaces  to  the  sun's  rays;  at  times  even  twisting  their 
petioles  in  order  to  accomplish  this  position.  What  is  still  more 
astonishing  branches  in  length  and  position  are  materially 
modified  by  sunshine.  The  whole  plant  is  at  times  so  changed 
in  general  appearance  as  a  result  of  scanty  sunshine  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  species  are  lost. 

How  often  we  see  plants  grown  in  comers  of  rooms  or  in 
poorly  lighted  places,  like  cellars,  spindle  out  to  an  astonishing 
length.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  the  falling  of  grass 
and  grain  is  not  because  of  lack  of  mineral  matter  in  the  stock 
or  because  a  certain  fertilizer  is  used  but  rather  to  the  at- 
tenuated growth  of  the  plant  in  its  attempt  to  reach  sunshine 
in  all  its  parts. 
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Again,  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  leaves  necessitates  the 
spreading  out  of  the  chlorophyll  cells  over  a  large  area.  The 
massing  of  the  grains  of  chloro- 
phyll on  the  upper  rather  than 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  as 
indicated  by  the  richer  green  is 
another  position  favorable  to  the 
chemical  changes  going  on 
within  the  leaf.  When  we  ex- 
amine the  inner  structure  of 
leaves  the  continued  fitness  is 
"*  ■*'  evident     (Fig    41),      The    ar- 

rangement of  the  palisade  cells  is  extremely  economical;  no 
other  arrangement  can  be  suggested  in  which  so  many  cells 
can  be  brought  in  a  given  area  into  favorable  relation  with  the 
sunshine  as  here  exists.  The  chlorophyll  itself  is  in  small 
rounded  masses  whereby  much  surface  is  exposed ;  then  again 
these  masses  circulate  with  the  cell  contents  thereby  bringing 
larger  numbers  of  grains  and  all  portions  of  their  surface  to  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  palisade  cells.  Thus  we  can  say 
at  the  upper  end  sunshine  beats  upon  the  grains;  while  the 
lower  ends  of  the  cells  are  bathed  in  air  in  the  interstices  of 
the  connective  cells'. 

S3    EFFECT  OF  CHLOROPHYLL  ON  SUNLIGHT    Pro- 
care  a  cylindrical  pasteboard  box  with  two  covers  such  as  mantles 
for  Wclabach  lamps  come  in   and  make  round  holes  one-half  inch 
or  more  in  diameter  in  each  cover  that 
exactly   correspond.    Place   fresh   green 
leaves   or  parts   of  tbem   between   the 
covers  (Pig  43)  fitting  one  cover  down 
over  the  other.    Now  look  through  the  f 
imcovered  end  towards  the  bright  sun.  \ 
Add  more  leaves  until  the  last  ray  of 
light    vanishes.     You  should  see  green 
clearly  at  all  times.    Do  you  get  faint  *' 

suggestions  of  another  color?  Remembering  that  sunlight  is  com- 
posed of  rays  of  different  properties  which  we  call  violet  blue 
green  yellow  orange  end  red,  what  rays  would  yon  say  the  chloro- 
phyll of  the  leaf  absorbs  i  e  uses  in  the  chemical  changes  that  go 
on  there?  What  rays  apparently  does  the  chlorophyll  not  uk? 
You  can  separate  these  different  rays  of  white  sunlight  by 
allowing  it  to  strike  onto  a  cut  glass  dish  or  onto  one  of  the  tri- 
angular spsngles  from  a  banging  lamp. 
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A  suggestive  experiment  with  colored  light  on  chlorophyll  aa 
be  perfonned  ss  follows.  Get  window  glasses  cut  to  slide  in  the 
grooves  of  chalk  boxes.  Pasting  at  the  comers  place  a  nnmba 
of  thicknesses  of  blue  tissue  paper  over  one  of  the  glasses.  Over 
another  place  a  number  of  thicknesses  of  green.  A  third  gUit 
could  be  covered  with  red.  Put  wet  moss  into  the  boxes  and  plan 
seeds.  Place  in  sunshine  and  observe  from  day  to  day  to  note 
any  difference  in  growth. 

We  have  reached  now  a  point  where  a  specific  statement 
concerning  the  work  of  leaves  can  be  made.  During  sunshine 
CO,  enters  the  leaf  through  the 
stomata  (Fig  43),  which  are  located 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  The 
CO,  passes  into  the  palisade  cells  and 
meets  here  water  from  the  soil.  The 
chlorophyll  grains  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sunshine  change  5  molecules 
of  water  {H,0)  and  6  molecules  of 
carbon  dioxide  (CO,)  into  starch 
(C,H,a0s),  at  the  same  time  giving 
I  off  into  the  air  12  atoms  of  oxygen. 

The    change    may    be    thus    stated: 
5H,0+6CO,=C,H„0.+0„.    If  the 
'-•'•r-'-  •  symbol    of    starch    is     (C.H,„0()  X 

Fic  43  as     generally     believed,     instead     of 

C,H,oO„  still  this  relation  would  hold ; 
therefore  we  continue  to  think  of  this  simple  equation  as  ex- 
pressing to  us  the  fundamental  change  occurring  within  the 
leaf.  This  chemical  change  does  not  go  on  when  sunshine 
is  withheld.  There  is  however  another  process  in  progress 
at  all  times  which  tends  to  confuse  us.  Leaves  take  in  oxygen 
and  give  out  carbon  dioxide  quite  as  regularly  as  do  animals. 
This  process  is  often  called  respiration  or  the  breathing  of 
leaves.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  processes  contradict  one  an- 
other. During  periods  of  no  sunshine  leaves  absorb  oxygen 
and  throw  off  CO, ;  during  sunshine  the  same  process  continues, 
but  is  overshadowed  by  the  first  process.  The  breathing  of  the 
plant  is  never  a  prominent  feature  of  its  \\fe.  The  exchange 
between  the  interior  of  the  leaf  and  the  outside  atmosphere  goes 
on  very  lai^ely  by  means  of  the  stomata.  Through  these  open- 
ings water  escapes  and  oxygen  and  CO,  pass  in  and  out.    The 
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exact  working  of  the  stomata  is  not  as  yet  understood;  we 
simply  know  that  the  guardian  cells  open  and  close  the  passage- 
way at  intervals.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  stomata 
to  control  the  incoming  and  outgoing,  there  has  come  to  exist 
on  the  surface  of  many  leaves  wax  and  hairs.  Hairs  on  the 
upper  surface  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  sunshine ;  when  on  the 
under  side  they  probably  prevent  the  stomata  from  being 
stopped  up  with  water  very  largely  in  the  form  of  dew.  The 
wax  acts ,  also  in  shedding  water  leaving  the  stomata  un- 
clogged. 

54  LIGHT  AND  AIR  FOR  STARCH  Attach  by  pins  two 
flat  corks  to  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  a  nasturtium  or  bean  leaf 
(Pig  44)  and  set.  in  sunshine  for  two'  or  three 

days.  At  the  same  time  put  vaseline  all  over 
the  under  side  of  another  leaf  so  as  to  ex- 
clude all  air  from  going  into  the  leaf.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  take  the  two  leaves  with 
another  not  experimented  with  and  boil  for 
ten  minutes  in  water;  then  dry  on  blotters 
and  put  into  strong  alcohol  and  leave  until  all 
the  chlorophyll  is  dissolved.  Rinse  thor- 
oughly in  water  and  place  in  weak  solution  of 
iodine  and  leave  for  half  hour.  On  holding 
up  to  the  Ui^t  you  should  find  little  starch  piQ  ^  (after  Bergen) 
where  the  cork  was  or  in  the  leaf  treated  with 
vaseline. 

55  INDUCED  SLEEP  Make  a  black  paper  bag  or  ink  a 
white  one  and  lower  over  an  oxalis  plant  during  daylight.  'State 
the  result.  See  if  a  bean  plant  can  be  induced  to  **  sleep.'*  Do  you 
know  any  plants  that  regularly  go  to  sleep  at  nightfall?  Cover 
some  outdoor  clover  or  wood  sorrel  plant  with  a  pail  at  noonday. 
It  should  "sleep." 

56  VARIATION  AMONG  LEAVES  Gather  from  a  branch 
of  mulberry  birch  maple*  poplar  grape  etc  a  few  leaves  that 
seem  to  be  the  exact  counterparts  of  each  other.  Turn  one  of 
them  bottom  side  up  on  your  note  book  and  sketch  its  outline  with 
a  sharp  penciL  Place  another  leaf  so  that  its  petiole  coincides  with 
the  first  and  trace  as  before.  Does  its  margin  perfectly  coincide 
with  the  first  at  every  point?  Trace  a  third.  What  do  you  con- 
clude about  the  exact  likeness  of  leaves  that  appear  to  be  exactly 
alike?  Compare  leaves  that  grow  on  either  end  of  the  branches 
and  those  on  new  shoots  with  the  leaves  that  grow  in  the  middle 
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of  the  branches.  Are  they  alike?  Before  gathering  them  see  if 
the  cause  of  the  unlikeness  can  be  thought  out.  Draw  a  leaf  that 
has  widely  varied  beside  a  leaf  that  is  representative. 

57  PROTECTION  OF  LEAVES  Examine  the  leaves  off 
mullein  geranium  life  everlasting  and  swamp  alder.  Do  you  find 
the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  protected?  By  what?  When  the  upper 
surface  of  a  leaf  is  covered  with  hairs  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
protection  against  excessive  heat  from  sunshine.  When  the  lower 
side  is  covered  in  the  same  way  what  is  the  advantage? 

Hold  leaves  of  poplar  and  cabbage  in  water.  On  removing  the 
leaves  do  you  find  the  surface  wet?  Why  does  the  water  run  off? 
What  is  the  advantage  of  this  covering  to  the  plant? 

Examine  cactus  thistle  and  thorny  locust.  Here  we  see  a 
means  of  protecting  the  plant  against  animals. 

Notice  that  plants  by  the  roadside  often  develop  thorny  sterna. 

The  last  two  exercises  are  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your 
attention  to  a  very  important  habit  of  plants.  Until  one's  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  he  fails  to  recognize  that  no  two 
plants  or  parts  of  plant  are  exactly  alike.  Even  leaves  grow^- 
ing  side  by  side  on  the  same  plant,  as  we  have  just  seen  fall 
short  of  corresponding  at  all  points.  This  fact  to  many  ap- 
pears trivial  when  thus  stated  but  we  now  know  from  years  of 
study  by  such  men  as  Darwin  Lubbock  and  many  others,  that 
this  habit  of  varying  in  time  amounts  to  rather  surprising 
modifications;  such  for  instance  as  varying  means  of  pro- 
tection just  considered.  But  more  than  this  plants  appear  to 
have  gone  on  varying  through  long  ages  some  in  directions 
that  helped  them  in  getting  along  in  the  world,  while  others 
in  directions  that  hindered  them  until  the  bad  variations  re- 
sulted in  the  death  and  extermination  of  the  plants  possessingr 
them.  We  can  safely  say  that  the  present  innumerable  varieties 
of  plants  came  from  very  much  fewer  varieties,  how  many 
no  one  knows,  and  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  many 
have  totally  dropped  out  of  existence. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made  and  you 
should  read  in  some  standard  book  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  evidence  on  which  the  theory  rests.  You  will  find  that 
skillful  plant-growers  are  all  the  time  producing  new  varieties 
that  never  before  existed.  You  can  get  excellent  illustrations 
from  the  catalogues  of  leading  florists  and  seedmen. 
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In  our  study  of  the  flower  we  shall  become  interested  in  a 
different  aspect  of  plant  activity.  As  we  have  followed  the 
development  of  the  plant  from  the  seed  through  the  root  stem 
leaf  and  bud  we  have,  in  the  main  been  thoughtful  about 
the  growth  and  activities  of  the  individual  plant.  Now  on 
the  other  hand  we  are  to  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  well 
being  of  the  race.  During  the  flowering  and  fruiting  periods 
the  plant's  whole  stock  of  energy  is  directed  towards  produc- 
ing offspring. 

S8  RECOGNIZING  PARTS  Se- 
cure as  many  of  the  following  Bow- 
ers as  possible:  apple  pear  cherr? 
atrawberrjr  moatard  hepatica  wild 
geranitun  and  tulip.  Study  the  parts 
as  to  nie  shape  number  and  posi- 
tion. Recognize  these  parts  in  as 
many  different  flowera  as  you  have 
time.  Take  one  of  the  flowers  say 
the  mustard  tnlip  or  apple  and  draw 
the  parts  in  two  sections,  transverse 
and  longitudinal,  as  illustrated  in  cuts 
45  and  46,  labeling  the  following 
parts:  pistil  carpel  ovary  ovules 
style  stigma  stamen  filament  an- 
ther pollen  corolla  petals  calyx 
sepals  perianth  receptacle  and  pe- 
duncle. See  if  on  the  buttercup  car- 
nation tulip  painted-cup  dogwood 
and  hepatica  there  is  another  organ 
(bract),  often  a  part  of  the  flower, 
that  should  be  associated  with  the 
above. 

Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  flower  is  a  modified  stem. 
The  position  it  bears  to  the  stem,  its  early  appearance,  the 
arrangement  of  its  parts  on  the  receptacle  and  the  general 
shape  and  marking  of  the  perianth  indicate  an  abbreviated 
stem  with  changed  leaves.  Perhaps  the  most  pronounced 
indications  of  its  ori^n  are  found  in  the  transilions  and  the 
reversions  among  flowers.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
bracts  are  leaves  modified  in  size  and  color;  so  much  modi- 
fied at  times  as  to  be  mistaken  for  petals.     More  than  this 
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you  have  doubtless  seen  stamens  that  bear  every  sign  of  being 
modified  petals.  The  pisti!  furthermore  at  times  is  little 
more  than  a  rolled  leaf  as  in  pods.  So  much  for  transitions. 
Reversions  are  quite  oftenseen  where  petals  are  increasing  at 
the  expense  of  the  stamens ;  all  double  flowers  show  this  tend- 
ency. The  student  should  ever  be  on  the  lookout  for  rever- 
sions and  transitions  for  by  these  we  are  taught  much  con- 
cerning the  evolution  of  the  flower.  We  are  taught  that  the 
flower  is  no  more  a  stable  and  fixed  thing  than  are  buds  and 
leaves.  The  law  of  life  is  urging  the  floral  structure  through 
a  series  of  changes  that  gives  the  greatest  diversity  to  its 
form. 

Sg  NATURE  OP  A  FLOWER  Examine  planU  to  see  where 
flower  buds  occur.  Can  you  always  distuiguish  Bower  buds  from 
leaf  buds  long  before  they  open?  How  many  classes  of  buds, 
grouped  according  to  what  they  contain,  can  be  made?  Examine 
as  many  of  the  following  flowers  as  posrible  to  see  the  resemblance 
between  the  floral  parts  and  true  leaves:  cactus  double  tulip  white 
pond  lily  iris  poppy  hollyhock  trillium  geranium  double  flower- 
ing cherry  and  others  that  may  come  under  your  notice^  State 
carefully  the  result  of  your  study.  What  is  a  bract?  Give  the 
name  of  some  of  the  flowers  already  studied  where  the  bract  would 
easily  pass  for  sepals  or  petals. 

The  function  of  the  flower  is  to  produce  new  individuals. 
Consequently  the  true  flower  consists  in  the  reproductive  or- 
gans pistil  and  stamens.     We  often  mistake  for  the  true  flower 
the  brightly  colored  perianth.     In  truth  some 
of  our  choicest  blossoms  are  in  a  strict  sense 
not  flowers  at  all.     They  are  at  best  but  gaily 
colored  sepals  and  petals  with  abortive  or  im- 
perfect  pistils    and   stamens.     Our   chief   in- 
terest in  the  flower  now  is  in  the  operations 
which   result   in  a  new   individual.     After  a 
flower  opens  a  period  follows  in  which  the 
^    pistil   is   ripening.     At  the  end   of  this  time 
the   stigma  which   is  usually  sticky  becomes 
receptive.     During  this  same  ripening  period 
the  stamens  have  been  maturing.     When  they 
are  fully  ripe  the  anthers  open  and  the  male 
cells  known  as  pollen  fall  out.     Some  of  the 
Pig  47  ;)ollen    grains    fall    on    the    adhesive    stigma 

(after  Gray)       where  they  begin  at  once  to  throw  out  a  tube 
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as  shown  at  a  Fig  47.  This  tube  g^ows  rapidly  down  the 
inside  of  the  style  feeding  upon  the  cells  as  it  lengthens.  The 
tip  of  the  pollen  tube  comes  in  contact  with  the  female  cell  h 
in  the  ovary  known  as  the  ovule.  As  soon  as  the  contact  is 
made  some  of  the  contents  of  the  pollen  grain  passes  down 
the  tube  and  blends  with  the  ovule.  The  process  of  fertilization 
has  been  completed.  From  now  on  the  fertilized  cell  (ovule) 
becomes  very  active  growing  larger  and  dividing  into  two 
parts  and  these  two  dividing  into  four  and  the  four  dividing 
into  eight  and  so  on.  As  the  number  of  cells  increases  they 
arrange  themselves  forming  the  future  embryo. 

60  CROSS-PERTILIZATION  Prof  L  H  BaUey  suggests 
the  following  experiment:  Before  the  buds  of  such  plants  as  apple 
pear  etc  are  open  go  to  them  and  pull  out  stamens  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers  injuring  the  bud  as  little  as  possible.  Then  enclose  the 
flower  in  a  paper  bag  and  examine  from  da]r*|p  day.  When  the 
stigma  is  sticky  or  rough  carry  pollen  on  a  brush  or  pencil  point 
from  flowers  of  closely  related  species  and  put  on  stigma  in  bag. 
Again  enclose  flower  in  the  bag  to  keep  other  pollen  from  getting 
on  the  stigma.  After  a  few  days  the  bag  can  be  removed  without 
fear  of  other  pollen  fertilizing  the  stigma.  Mark  the  stem  so  that 
the  fruit  resulting  from  crossing  may  be  recognized.  A  number 
of  flowers  should  be  so  treated,  for  some  will  fail  to  amount  to 
anything. 

It  is  now  some  over  a  hundred  years  since  a  keen  observer 
in  Germany  began  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  honey  odor 
color  and  markings  in  our  common  plants.  In  1787  Christian 
Conrad  Sprengel  while  examining  the  wild  geranium  be- 
came impressed  with  the  serviceableness  of  the  hairs  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  in  preserving  the  nectar  from  water  and  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  no  obstruction  to  a  visiting  bee. 
From  this  simple  beginning  has  grown  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating studies  known  to  man;  namely  the  interrelation  of 
plants  and  animals.  We  now  feel  very  sure  that  the  things 
that  make  a  flower  attractive  to  us  are  likewise  attractive  to 
the  lower  animals.  Odor  honey  colors  dots  bars  circles  and 
curious  shapes  in  the  majority  of  instances  are  of  some  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  securing  *the  visit  of  animals.  Take  for 
instance  the  presence  of  honey  at  the  base  of  a  flower;  this 
means  that  the  flower  in  all  probability  will  be  visited  by 
honey-eating  insects.     The  insects  will  soon  learn  to  distin- 
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guish  this  family  of  honey-bearing  flowers  and  in  their  search 
for  honey  will  go  from  flower  to  flower  of  the  species.  In  so 
doing  the  pollen  of  one  flower  will  get  on  to  the  pistil  of 
another  flower.  This  is  known  as  cross-fertilisation.  And 
what  will  be  the  result?  Sprengel  notwithstanding  his  long^ 
and  conscientious  study  of  the  habit  that  insects  have  of  visit- 
ing flowers  failed  to  discover  but  half  the  truth.  To  him  it 
was  perfectly  evident  that  the  bee  or  ant  was  rewarded  by  the 
honey  he  obtained  for  all  his  eflforts.  But  why  should  a  flower 
continue  to  store  up  honey  to  be  as  often  robbed  ?  This  ques- 
tion Sprengel  never  answered  if  indeed  it  ever  occurred  to 
him.  The  question  remained  unanswered  for  over  fifty  years. 
Charles  Darwin  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  began  a  series 
of  experiments  lasting  through  many  years  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  conduct  of  the  plants.  He  found  that  plants  grown 
from  cross-fertilized  seeds  were  larger  stronger  and  produced 
more  offspring  than  plants  grown  from  seed  resulting  from 
self-fertilization.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  kind  of 
growth  in  a  series  of  generations?  There  can  be  but  one 
effect.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  plants  grown  from 
cross-fertilized  seeds  will  in  every  way  outstrip  those  from  self- 
fertilized.  The  offspring  from  the  successful  plants  will  in- 
herit the  structures  and  peculiarities  of  their  parents.  So  that 
in  time  a  race  of  plants  will  be  living  that  has  some  means  of 
securing  cross-fertilization.  Without  further  comment  it  is 
evident  that  Sprengel^  Darwin  and  other  students  have  dis- 
covered in  this  a  fundamental  law  of  plant  life.  The  questions 
in  the  following  exercises  will  help  you  see  the  adaptation  in 
two  of  our  common  plants  to  secure  insect  visits  and  the  re- 
sulting cross-fertilization.  You  should  secure  some  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  in  the  appended  list  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
books  work  out  the  adjustment  between  insect  and  flower. 

6i  CROSS-FERTILIZATION  OF  THE  NASTURTIUM 
(TROPAEOLUM)  Examine  the  flowers  of  the  nasturtium  in 
as  many  different  stages  of  maturity  as  possible.  What  is  the 
position  of  the  stamens  when  the  flower  has  first  opened?  What 
is  the  position  of  them  when  they  discharge?  Do  they  all  dis- 
charge together?  What  is  the  position  of  the  stamens  with  refer- 
ence to  the  spur  as  they  discharge?  What  is  there  at  the  bottom 
of  the  spur?  While  the  stamens  are  discharging  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  pistil?    Where  do  the  lines  on  the  perianth  lead  to? 
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What  is  the  position  of  the  flower  while  the  productive  organs  are 
ripe?  From  what  will  the  position  of  the  flower  protect  the  honey? 
What  will  happen  when  a  bee  enters  the  flower?  In  what  condi- 
tion is  the  stigma  when  the  stamens  are  ripe?  Where  are  the  stig- 
mas when  ripe  with  reference  to  the  spur?  Can  the  flower  be  self- 
fertilized?  Why?  Draw  a  sufiBcient  number  of  parts  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  crossing. 


6a  WISTARIA  Examine  the  flowers  at  difiFerent  stages  in 
order  to  answer  the  following  questions:  Locate  the  standard 
wings  and  keel.  Where  are  the  stamens  and  pistil?  Locate  the 
anthers.  Are  all  of  the  filaments  united?  Do  the  pollen  grains 
and  stigma  ripen  practically  at  the  same  time?  Where  is  the 
honey?  In  what  position  will  the  bee  alight  when  securing  the 
honey?  The  weight  of  the  bee  results  in  causing  what  to  protude? 
The  bee  will  be  struck  where?  Is  there  any  modification  of  the 
style  to  prevent  self-fertilization?  How  will  it  sometimes  be 
crossed?  Can  it  be  self -fertilized?  Make  drawings  sufficient  to 
make  clear  the  method  of  crossing.  After  you  are  acquainted  with 
this  flower  study  the  garden  beans  to  see  in  what  particulars  they 
resemble  one  another  in  adaptation  for  cross-fertilization. 

The  woito  appended  to  the  names  of  the  flowers  will  aid  in  the 
study: 
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wild  geranium  "  Reader  in  botany  "  Vol  II  Nev^ll    . 

dandeUon  .       "  "  "         .        . 

lady's  sUpper  **  "  "         .        . 

horse  chestnut  "  "  "  .        . 

lousewort,  **  Outlines  of  lessons  in  botany ''  Vol  II  Newell 

ground  ivy 

iris 

bush  honeysuckle 

azalea 

partridge  berry     "Structural  botany"  Gray 

mountain  laurel 
bean 

locust 

primrose         "  Lessons  with  plants  "  Bailey 

sweet  pea 

phlox 

milkweed 

sage,   "Elements  of  botany"  Bergen 
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Willow  mayflower  spring  beauty  trillium  fringed  polygala  jack- 
in-the-pulpit  common  thistle  and  the  lily  may  be  found  in  "Ten 
New  England  blossoms"  by  Weed.  * 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  peculiarities  resulting  in 
cross-fertilization  are  the  results  of  the  inherent  tendency  in 
plants  to  vary  coupled  with  the  effect  of  the  environment. 
Secondly  that  these  peculiarities  are  handed  down  through 
inheritance.  Such  being  the  case  we  must  not  expect  to  fina 
in  the  flower  perfect  adaptation  in  all  respects  to  the  visiting^ 
insect.  The  life  of  the  plant  is  a  series  of  adjustments.  So 
far  as  we  know.no  plant  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings. This  being  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  our 
study  of  the  interrelation  of  plants  and  animals  bad  fits,  un- 
certain means  and  even  useless  floral  organs.  This  is  not 
always  understood  by  students.  Consequently  they  feel  duty 
bound  to  assign  a  reason  for  every  dot  bar  and  curve. 

We  will  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  fruits  dealing  with  but 
two  ideas,  protection  and  dissemination  of  embryos.  First  it 
will  be  well  to  recall  that  the  word  fruit  means  something  dif- 
ferent to  the  botanist  than  it  means  in  common  usage.  To  the 
botanist  the  matured  pistil  of  whatever  nature  is  a  fruit.  By 
a  matured  pistil  we  have  in  mind  the  pistil  that  has  been  fer- 
tilized and  contains  therefore  an  embryo  or  plantlet.  Th^ 
embryo  is  to  perpetuate  the  race  but  while  in  the  embryonic 
state  is  ill-suited  to  withstand  the  numerous  hardships  inci- 
dent to  its  growth.  Consequently  we  must  interest  ourselves 
in  some  of  the  more  important  means  employed  in  protecting 
the  delicate  offspring. 

63  PROTECTION  TO  EMBRYOS  Study  the  shape  of 
the  fruit  of  bean  nasturtium  pea  mustard  hazelnut  walnut 
clover  etc.  You  see  a  strong  tendency  towards  roundness.  Ex- 
amine seeds  of  rye  oat  barley  wheat  apple  pear  orange  lemon 
raisin  etc.  Here  you  find  a  tendency  towards  the  cylindrical  but 
in  both  cases  we  find  an  avoidance  of  comers  and  edges  although 
not  entirely  absent.  In  an  examination  of  almond  Brazil  nut 
buckwheat  peach  plum  seeds  we  find  sharp  edges  and  comers,  but 
an  accompanying  hardness  that  fully  protects  the  embryos.  Do 
seeds  in  general  show  a  tendency  toward  dark  colors?  Secure 
caraway  nutmeg  pepper  anise  seeds.  Of  what  benefit  are  their 
tastes  and  odors  to  the  enclosed  embryos?  Do  you  know  seeds 
without  some  means  of  protection? 

You  will  remember  that  the  thought  was  brought  out  in 
germination  that  the  seed  contains  a  plant  in  the  resting  period 
and  that  plJhts  in  that  condition  are  capable  of  withstanding 
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gresLt  hardships.     In  the  case  of  seeds  we  do  not  know  just 
how  much  of  this  seeming  indifference  to  adverse  conditions 
is   due  to  the  covering.    Certainly  not  a  little.    They  are 
found  for  instance  to  possess  hard  resisting  exteriors  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  for  a  time  moisture  oxygen  and  extremes 
of  temperature.    Then  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  lack  of 
comers  and  edges  in  seeds  have  reduced  the  liability  of  the 
seeds  being  broken  open  before  the  proper  time  thereby  ad- 
mitting water  oxygen  animals  and  fungi.    The  hardness  of 
the  covering  and  the  food  certainly  protects  the  delicate  parts 
of  the  embryo  from  many  hardships.     Colors  that  blend  with 
soil  and  fallen  leaves  enable  many  a  seed  and  the  contained 
plant  to  escape  being  eaten.    The  hard  polished  surface  of  the 
bean  is  unsuitable  for  fungi  to  attach  themselves  to.     Many 
seeds  contain  disagreeable  or  even  poisonous  compounds  that 
prevent   animals    from   eating   them.     And   lastly   the   vast 
quantities  of  seeds  produced  can  be  looked  upon  as  another 
means  of  protecting  the  offspring  of  the  plant.    The  morning 
g^ory  produces  on  the  average  3  000  seeds  poppy  32  000  thistle 
200000,  and  some  of  the  orchids  as  many  as  74000000. 
Now  when  we  come  to  realize  that  many  plants  although 
producing  yearly  thousands  of  offspring  are  not  increasing 
in  actual  number  upon  the  earth  we  are  impressed  with  two 
ideas:  there  must  be  a  tremendous  fatality  among  the  off- 
spring; and  secondly  the  offspring  need  every  possible  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  protection  until  such  a  time  as  they  can  care 
for  themselves.    The  first  idea  leads  to  the  struggle  among 
plants  for  existence;  the  second  to  the  law  called  survival  of 
the  fittest.    When  a  thousand  seeds  are  produced  and  from 
actual  count  we  find  not  more  than  two  or  three  surviving 
we  know  that  there  is  a  process  of  selecting  going  on.    Two 
plantlets  growing  on  a  spot  of  ground  large  enough  for  but 
one  means  that  one  must  die.    There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
which  will  survive;  the  one  that  is  the  stronger  and  best  suited 
in  every  way  for  the  conditions  present  will  win  in  the  struggle. 
So  likewise  it  is  maintained  it  matters  little  whether  there  are 
2  or  2000  struggling  for  a  single  livelihood,  the  outcome  in 
each  case  will  be  the  same ;  the  one  best  prepared  for  the  con- 
ditions, barring  accidents,  will  secure  the  spot.     It  is  mani- 
fest then  that  protection  of  whatever  nature  will  be  seized  upon 
in  the  case  of  seeds  by  natural  processes  thereby  adding  to  the 
chances  of  the  embryo's  life. 
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It  is  evident  that  plants  are  very  much  crowded  and  that  if 
the  offspring  can  get  away  from  the  parent  plant  the  chances 
of  life  afe  much  more  favorable  so  that  after  protection  of 
embryo  the  disseminating  of  them  is  of  prime  importance  to 
the  race. 

64  DISSEMINATION  OF  FRUITS  Cut  an  apple  or  orange 
in  halves  cutting  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.  Locate  the  seeds 
with  reference  to  the  pulp.  What  use  do  animals  make  of  this 
class  of  fruit?  Are  the  seeds  eaten?  Is  there  anything  that  often 
prevents  their  being  eaten?  How  do  seeds  of  blackberries  and 
raspberries  get  disseminated? 

Secure  the  fruit  of  the  milkweed  dandelion  maple  elm  etc 
Drop  them  from  some  height  to  see  if  they  reach  the  earth  directly 
under  the  place  from  where  they  were  liberated.  Try  the  e£Fect 
of  blowing  the  seeds. 

Make  a  collection  of  cockle-burrs  beggar-ticks  burdocks  and 
other  fruits  of  this  nature.  Make  a  study  by  means  of  the  lens  of 
the  method  by  which  these  fruits  adhere.. 

Secure  the  pods  of  the  bean  witch  hazel  pansy  jewel-weed 
or  wild  geranium.  Place  them  where  it  is  dry.  By  what  method 
are  the  seeds  scattered? 

Throw  some  sound  walnuts  and  hazelnuts  upon  the  suriace  of 
water  and  record  the  number  of  hours  they  remain  floating.  At 
the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  how  many  miles  would  they  have 
traveled?    Have  you  read  of  seeds  that  float  for  long  periods? 

We  can  divide  the  methods  by  which  seeds  are  disseminated 
into  a  few  classes :  ( i )  such  as  those  that  are  contained  within 
eatable  fruits;  (2)  those  that  are  blown  by  the  wind;  (3) 
those  that  adhere  to  animals ;  (4)  those  that  are  thrown  out 
by  the  rupturing  of  the  enclosing  case;  and  (5)  those  that 
float. 


CULTIVATED  PLANTS 


Each  of  our  cultivated  plants  has  a  history  which  at  times 
is  as  remote  in  its  origin  as  that  of  civilization.  In  other  cases 
the  history  is  truly  modem.  The  adopting  of  wild  plants  by 
primitive  people  and  the  care  given  them  as  well  as  the  hand- 
ing on  of  the  adoption  is  a  subject  of  speculation  largely.  Not 
so  in  the  case  of  more  recent  acquisitions.  You  will  find  in 
DeCandolle  Willis  and  the  essays  of  Bailey  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  discoveries  and  creations  of  plants  that  are  every 
whit  as  interesting  as  many  biographies  of  men.  To  guide 
you  in  your  search  the  following  questions  are  offered. 

65  HISTORIES  OF  PLANTS  Make  a  Ust  of  plants  which 
you  know  by  sight  used  for  food  shelter  raiment  medicine  fod- 
der and  ornament. 

Select  some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  above  that  are  under  culti- 
vation and  look  lip  their  histories.  Take  for  instance  com  po- 
tatoes apples  oranges  roses  etc  and  discover  answers  to  as  many 
of  the  following  questions  as  possible: 

z  When  first  used  and  by  whom? 

a  Is  it  known  today  in  the  wild  state? 

3  In  what  way  and  how  much  has  it  been  changed  by  man? 

4  What  are  its  nearest  relations? 

5  Its  present  use  and  importance? 

6  DifiBculties  encountered  in  growing  it? 
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CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 


In  connection  with  the  normal  training  school  at  Danbury, 
the  state  board  of  education  offers  to  the  teachers  of  this  state 
several  courses  of  instruction  by  correspondence. 

Students  who  enter  upon  any  of  these  courses  will  be  en- 
rolled as  nonresident  students  of  the  school  and  their  names 
will  appear  in  the  annual  catalogue. 

PURPOSE 

This  nonresidential  connection  with  the  normal  school  is 
intended  for 

1  teachers  who  desire  to  study  a  particular  subject  under 
direction 

2  teachers  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  the 
normal  school  as  resident  students  and  complete  the  course  in 
a  shorter  time  than  is  regularly  required 

3  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  the  examination  for  the 
state  certificate. 

PLAN    OF    WORK 

Lesson  papers  containing  assignments  of  work,  references, 
directions,  suggestions,  and  questions  will  be  sent  to  the  stu- 
dent. By  means  of  these  the  student  prepares  the  lesson,  mak- 
ing use  of  all  available  helps.  After  preparation  the  recitation 
paper  is  written  without  help,  and  mailed  to  the  school.  When 
the  student  has  not  access  to  necessary  books  they  will  be 
loaned  from  the  normal  school. 

The  recitation  paper  will  be  read,  corrected,  and  returned 
to  the  student  with  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  paper  is  received.  Another  lesson  paper  will 
then  be  sent.  Whenever  several  teachers  in  the  same  locality 
are  pursuing  the  same  subject,  conferences  may  be  arranged 
between  instructors  and  students. 

In  general  it  is  intended  that  each  course  shall  cover  the 
same  ground  that  is  covered  by  classes  in  the  normal  school. 
The  number  of  recitations  in  any  subject  in  the  courses  for 


resident  students  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  Normal 
School  catalogue.  A  single  lesson  in  the  correspondence 
courses  usually  covers  the  work  of  several  recitations  for 
resident  students. 

Courses  Offered 

AMERICAN    HISTORY 

For  the  course  in  American  history  about  forty  lessons  have 
been  planned.  Lists  of  references  are  given  on  the  topics  as- 
signed and  the  work  is  so  planned  as  to  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  reading. 

CPTEL   GOVERNMENT 

The  course  in  civil  government  will  consist  of  twenty 
lessons  on  the  following  topics 

1  Necessity  of  government;  early  forms' 

2  Constitution  of  Connecticut  and  of  the  United  States 

3  Comparison  of  powers  of  state  and  national  goyernment 

4  Local  forms  of  government,  county,  town 

5  Taxes,  local  and  national 

6  Election  of  officers,  local  and  national 

7  Representative  government. 

8  Courts,  local  and  federal 

9  Common  legal  documents;  common  terms,  legal  and  political 
ID  School  laws 

DRAWING 

This  course  embraces  the  principles  of  the  essential  lines 
of  work  best  adapted  to  school  uses.  Illustrations  will  be  sent 
with  the  text  of  each  lesson,  and  will  suggest  the  type  of  work 
to  be  desired  in  answering  the  requirements  of  the  lessons. 

At  the  close  of  the  course,  if  students  have  had  the  requisite 
amount  of  practice,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  teaching  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  an  executive  knowledge,  will  have  been  acquired. 

The  course  consists  of  twenty  lessons,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Free  hand  drawing,  for  representing  things,  as  to  their 
form,  proportion,  and  true  appearance,  —  ten  lessons 

Mechanical  drawing,  for  geometrical  accuracy,  plans,  work- 
ing drawings,  and  space  arrangements,  —  five  lessons 

Design  dealing  with  applied  ornament  and  construction,  — 
five  lessons. 
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This  course  will  be  augmented  by  special  lessons  if  desired 
after  the  series  of  twenty  lessons  have  been  completed. 
A  certificate  is  awarded. 

ELBMBNTASY    ENGUSB 

The  correspondence  work  in  elementary  English  consists 
of  about  forty  lessons,  equivalent  to  twenty  weeks'  work  in  the 
normal  school.  The  course  includes  work  in  punctuation, 
capitalization,  paragraphing,  sentence  construction,  use  of  dic- 
tionary, writing  of  simple  descriptions,  narrations,  letter- 
writing,  and  a  review  of  some  parts  of  English  grammar. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  correspondence  course  in  geography  will  consist  of 
twenty-five  lessons  and  prescribed  reading.  This  course  is 
written  from  the  point  of  view  that  geography  is  mainly  a 
study  of  the  location  of  places  and  things  useful  and  interest- 
ing. 

Many  subjects  contribute  to  a  breadth  of  knowledge  of 
geography  that  are  not  geography,  such  as  history,  astronomy, 
geology,  botany  and  other  sciences.  Although  commonly  in- 
cluded in  text  books,  these  ought  not  to  obscure  the  main  idea, 
which  is  location.  This  idea  will  include  not  only  the  grand 
divisions  of  the  earth,  rivers,  mountains,  plains,  winds,  cur- 
rents, etc.,  but  will  include  the  location  of  natural  resources 
such  as  minerals,  lumber,  crops,  and  manufactured  products 
and  transportation. 

Some  basis  of  determining  what  to  locate  is  necessary  in 
order  that  trivial  and  unimportant  things  may  not  be  em- 
phasized. A  common  sense  basis  would  be  to  find  out  what 
things  children  would  probably  find  useful  in  after  life,  and 
emphasize  such  facts,  leaving  obscure  matters  to  be  looked 
up  as  occasion  required.  A  well  educated  citizen  should  know 
the  leading  geographical  facts  of  his  own  locality,  state  and 
country,  somewhat  in  detail,  and  of  other  countries  in  general. 
The  large  and  important  things  should  be  learned  before  the 
smaller,  lest  confusion  result  and  the  perspective  be  warped. 

LITERATURE 

The  work  in  literature  consists  of  about  forty  lessons.  The 
authors  studied  are  Bums,  Stevenson,  Shakespeare,  Emerson, 
Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Bryant,  Irving. 


PENMANSHIP 

The  purpose  of  the  coufse  is  to  improve  the  penmanship  in 
the  public  schools.  The  plan  fpr  accomplishing  this  is  to  im- 
prove teachers'  handwriting  and  methods  of  teaching.  The 
course  consists  of  ten  lectures  and  lectures  on  methods. 
Copies,  consisting  of  letters,  words  and  movement  exercises, 
are  supplied,  with  directions  for  practicing. 

With  every  alternate  lesson  specimens  from  pupils  are  to 
be  sent  in.  These  will  be  criticised  and  the  proper  methods  for 
correcting  faults  will  be  given. 

PHYSICS 

The  course  in  physics  is  elementary.  It  consists  of  thirty- 
two  lessons  and  deals  with  such  common  phenomena  as  are 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  commonly  called 
physical  geography. 

A  box  containing  necessary  apparatus  is  sent  prepaid  to 
each  student.  This  must  be  returned  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lessons  and  their  subjects 

Cause  of  liquid  pressure 

Liquid  pressure  independent  of  direction 

Transmission  of  liquid  pressure 

Buoyancy 

Specific  gravity 

Atmospheric  pressure 

Uses  of  atmospheric  pressure 

Siphon 

Compressed  air 

Heat  and  its  sources 

Temperature  and  thermometer 

Effects  of  heat  —  expansion  and  contraction 

Effects  —  changes  of  state 

Evaporation  and  condensation 

Conduction  of  heat 

Convection 

Radiation  of  heat 

Cold 

Heat  and  mechanical  energy 

Review 

PSYCHOLOGY 

A  course  in  psychology  is  provided  for  those  only  who  have 
successfully  completed  at  least  three  other  courses. 


ADMISSION 

Any  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  teaching 
or  expecting  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  this  state  may  be 
admitted  to  the  correspondence  courses.  Entrance  blanks  will 
be  sent  upon  application  to  the  principal. 

CREDIT 

« 

Nonresident  students  will  receive  credit  for  courses  'satis- 
factorily completed.  The  courses  described  in  this  pamphlet 
offer  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  resident  work.  Students 
successfully  completing  the  entire  list  will  be  admitted  to  the 
senior  class  of  the  Danbiiry  normal  school. 

The  normal  school  diploma  will  be  granted  to  all  who 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  training  department. 

STATE   CERTIFICATE 

All  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  met  the  requirements 
of  any  correspondence  course  will  receive  credit  for  prelimi- 
nary ^papers  and  examination  in  that  subject  in  the  require- 
ment for  the  state  certificate. 

RESIDENT    PRACTICE 

The  practice  teaching,  for  which  all  other  work  is  prepara- 
tory, requires^  residence*  at  the  school  and  is  given  only  under 
supervision  in  the  public  schools  connected  with  the  normal 
school. 

The  study  of  method,  consisting  of  observation  of  teaching 
and  discussion  of  principles,  cannot  be  undertaken  by  nonres- 
ident students. 

For  further  information,  address 

J  R.Perkins 
Principal  of  normal  school    Danbury 
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PREFACE 


There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  Connecticut  high  schools 
in  regard  to  the  approximation  to  the  ideal  of  English  instruction, 
viz,  the  attainment  of  correctly  spoken  and  written  English  and  of 
an  appreciation  and  love  for  good  literature.  Of  the  schools  with 
successful  English  departments,  three  have  been  selected  and  courses 
of  study  written  out  in  detail  as  examples  of  methods  whereby  satis- 
factory work  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  hoped  that  these  illustra- 
tions may  serve  as  suggestions  to  other  schools. 

The  outlines  were  prepared  by  their  authors  on  short  notice,  at 
the  request  of  the  state  high  school  inspectors.  That  for  the  Con- 
necticut literary  institution,  at  Suffield,  is  by  Miss  Kathrina  Mode 
Davis;  for  the  KilHngly  high  school,  by  Miss  Louise  W  Danielson; 
and  for  the  Bulkeley  high  school,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wm  Edgerton. 


KILLINGLY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DANIELSON  CONN 

General  Remarks 

The  course  of  study  outlined  below  is  merely  a  representative  one, 
as  changes  must  frequently  be  made  in  it  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  particular 
class;  the  order  in  which  the  books  are  read,  and  even  the  books  them- 
selves, being  frequently  varied. 

The  aims  in  our  English  work  are 

1  Understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  books  read,  looking  towand 
the  cultivation  of  a  love  of  good  literature. 

2  Development  of  the  power  of  clear  thinking. 

3  Ease  and  clearness  of  expression  in  writing. 

*     We  do  not  reach  all  these  ideals,  but  they  are  not  so  high  as  to  be 
impossible  of  attainment 

The  CoijRSE  in  Detail 

Freshman  Class     Five  hours  a  week 

I  Reading  —  three  or  four  hours  a  week. 

The  chief  aim  is  to  get  the  thought  of  the  story  or  essay  clearly  under- 
stood.   Most  of  the  books  chosen  are  stories  in  prose  or  verse. 

a    Scott's  "Ivanhoe".     With  this  the  elements  of  plot-construction 

are  studied. 
b    Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  ancient  Rome  ".    This  is  read  when  the  class 

are  beginning  Roman  history,  and  the  customs  of  the  early  Romans 

as  well  as  their  religious  ideas  are  noted.    The  study  of  meter  and 

rhyme  is  begun. 
c    Irving's  "  Sketch  book  " —  selections.    Descriptive  essays  as  well  as 

stories  are  included  in  these  selections,  and  lead  up  well  to  the 

teaching  of  descriptive  writing. 
d    Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal",  read  in  June. 

Selections  from  the  poems  are  memorized. 

II  Rhetoric  —  twice  a  week  first  half,  once  a  week  second  half  —  text- 

book Lockwood  &  Emerson's  "  Composition  and  rhetoric,"  part  i 

a    Review  of  English  grammar. 
b    Review  of  punctuation. 
Spelling  lessons  are  given  frequently. 

III  Composition  work. 

Simple  narration  and  description,  letter-writing.  Written  work  once 
a  week,  either  in  connection  with  the  rhetoric  or  with  the  books  read. 
Myths  are  told  by  different  members  of  the  class  once  a  week  and  retold 
by  the  hearers. 

Sophomore  Class    Five  hours  a  week 

I    Reading  —  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

a  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  lake".  Further  study  of  plot,  characters 
and  meter.    Figures  of  speech. 

b  Selections  from  the  "  Roger  de  Coverley  papers  ",  e^ecially  study- 
ing the  character  of  Sir  Roger. 

c    Coleridge's  "Ancient  mariner".    Study  of  diction. 

d  George  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner".  Continuation  of  study  of  plot 
and  character  development. 

e  Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice  ".  Read  twice  —  once  for  plot, 
once  for  characters. 

Selections  from  the  poems  are  memorized. 
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II  Rhetoric,  —  once  a  week  first  half,  twice  a  week  second  half.    Text- 

book Gardiner,  Kittredge  &  Arnold's  "Manual  of  composition 
and  rhetoric,"  part  ii,  omitting  letter-writing,  also  the  chapter 
on  exposition  in  part  i. 

This  includes  the  study  of  words,  taken  up  with  "  The  ancient  mariner  ", 
the  sentence  and  the  paragraph.  Many  exercises  are  written.  Spelling 
lessons  are  frequent. 

III  Composition. 

The  class  writes  once  a  week  on  an  average,  in  connection  with  the 
rhetoric  or  the  reading.  Exposition  is  studied  and  the  making  of  outlines 
taught.    Hereafter  an  oOtline  must  be  handed  in  with  each  theme. 

Junior  Class     Five  hours  a  week 

I  Reading,  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

a  Dickens'  "  Tale  of  two  cities  ".  Study  of  plot  and  character  con- 
tinued. 

b    Goldsmith's  "Deserted  village". 

c  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar".  Studied  much  like  "Merchant  of 
Venice/'  only  in  a  more  technical  way. 

d  Carlyle's  "  Heroes  and  hero-worship ".  Outlines  are  made  of 
these  essays.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  each  hero  is  given  as  a  special 
topic. 

e  Selections  from  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  king".  These  are  studied 
for  the  legendary  story  and  for  the  poetry.  Selections  from  the 
poems  are  memorized. 

II  History  of  American  Literature.    Text-book,  Painter's  "Introduc- 

tion to  American  literature".  The  text-book  is  closely  followed 
and  selections  from  the  authors  read. 

III  Composition. 

Longer  themes  are  required  about  once  in  two  weeks.  Some  work 
is  done  in  the  development  of  the  paragraph.  Expositions  and  character 
sketches  are  written. 

Senior  Class    Five  hours  a  week 

I     Reading,  three  times  a  week. 

The  books  in  the  college  requirements  for  careful  study  are  read,  viz: 

a  Macaulay's  "Life  of  Johnson"  or  "Essay  on  Addison".  An  out- 
line is  made  of  the  essay,  the  peculiarities  of  style  studied,  and  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  Macaulay's  statements  discussed. 

b  Milton's  minor  poems.  Study  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetry 
represented,  and  of  the  allusions  and  style.  Selections  are 
memorized. 

c  Burke's  "  Speech  on  conciliation "  or  Webster's  "  First  Bunker 
hill  oration"  and  Washington's  "Farewell  address".  This  is  read 
when  part  of  the  class  are  studying  United  States  history  so  that 
the  facts  referred  to  are  fresh  in  their  minds. 

d  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  ("Julius  Caesar"  in  1907-8).  This 
play  is  studied  as  intensively  as  possible  for  pupils  of  this  age. 
Selections  are  memorized. 

e  Chaucer's  "  Prolog "  or  "  Knight's  tale "  or  both.  The  old  forms 
are  studied  only  enough  to  bring  out  the  meaning.  The  customs 
of  the  times  and  Chaucer's  power  of  description  and  narration  arc 
emphasized. 


II  History  of  Literature.    Text-book,  Tappan's  "  England's  literature  ". 

Talks  are  given  by  the  teacher  and  selections  from  the  authors 
read.  The  characteristics  of  the  various  periods  are  especially 
dwelt  upon. 

III  Composition. 

Longer  essays  are  written  than  in  previous  years,  at  longer  intervals. 
In  connection  with  the  oration,  argumentation  is  studied  and  an  argument 
written.  A  character  sketch  on  some  character  in  the  play  and  a  bo^ 
review  are  two  other  forms  of  essay  required. 

Outside  Reading 

Throughout  the  course  eight  books  a  year  are  required  to  be  read, 
selected  from  lists  made  out  for  each  class.  Each  list  contains  about  one 
hundred  books,  and  duplicates  are  kept  in  the  public  library  for  reference. 
They  are  classified  under  fiction,  poetry,  history,  etc.,  and  no  pupil  is 
allowed  to  choose  more  than  four  of  his  eight  books  from  any  one  dass. 
Outlines  of  these  books  are  handed  in  to  the  teacher.  We  use  "A  brief 
outline  of  the  books  I  have  read",  published  by  Hinds  &  Noble. 

The  lists  are  carefully  graded  to  suit  each  class,  books  that  are  beyond 
the  pupil's  comprehension  when  read  alone  and  books  that  have  no  intrinsic 
interest  for  him  being  carefully  avoided.  He  is  encouraged  to  give  his 
honest  opinion  of  the  books  read,  and  advised  to  choose  the  kind  he  likes. 
Books  not  on  the  list  are  accepted  only  by  special  permission  from  the 
teacher.  Books  from  the  school  library  are  loaned  to  pupils  from  out  of 
town. 

This  scheme  has  been  very  successful  in  arousing  an  intelligent  interest 
in  reading,  as  is  proved  by  the  comments  made  in  the  note-books  and  by 
the  fact  that  pupils  select  their  library  books  from  these  lists  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

SUFFIELD  LITERARY  INSTITUTE 

It  would  seem  from  the  fullness  of  expository  material  here  presented, 
that  the  reader  should  be  saved  any  preliminary  explanations.  At  the 
risk,  however,  of  seeming  prolix,  a  few  points  should  be  made  clear  at 
the  outset. 

First,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  space,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
freshman  year  programme  has  been  given  much  more  in  detail  than  any 
other.  This  fact  does  not  imply  that  freshmen  do  more  work  than  other 
classes;  but  they  do  more  kinds  of  work,  to  the  end  of  securing  interest 
and  breadth.     More  careful  planning,  therefore,  is  required. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  although  "collie  texts"  are 
given  in  the  first  two  years,  their  study  as  masterpieces  is  distinctly 
subordinated  to  the  composition  work.  The  main  effort  of  the  litera- 
ture work  of  the  first  two  years  is  not  to  cover  a  fixed  amount  of  litera- 
ture but  to  form  good  reading  habits.  To  ensure  their  better  compre- 
hension, the  books  are  repeated  as  review  work  in  the  junior  year. 

Thirdly,  throughout  the  course  it  will  be  observed  that  no  formal 
apportionment  of  periods  has  been  made.  None  is  practiced,  partly 
because  of  the  value  to  our  school  of  an  elastic  programme.  Every  teacher 
is  aware  that  a  difficult  subject  can  be  developed  with  much  more  benefit 
to  the  class  if  taken  up  on  consecutive  days. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  in  originally  planning  the 
course  many  valuable  suggestions  have  been  received  from  other  high 
school  programmes  and  such  publications  as  the  Report  of  the  Harvard 
English  examiners.  But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  the  chief  help  has 
been  derived  from  the  students  themselves.  A  few  minutes*  talk  with 
them  often  sheds  light  upon  a  problem  not  solved  by  any  pamphlet. 
Finally,  all  English  teachers  will  know  that  this  programme  is  not  of 
course  in  its  final  form,  but  subject  to  change  as  will  suit  the  varying 
"nature  and  circumstances  of  the  object." 


Freshman  Year    Five  times  a  week 

Hitchcock's  Practice-book 
Buehler's  Practical  exercises 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  ancient  Rome 
Scott's  Ivanhoe 

The  aim  of  the  first  year's  work  in  English  is  to  develop  in  the 
student  ease  of  expression,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  and  to  train 
him  to  enjoy  good  books. 

The  constant  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  student  interested.  The 
average  freshman  conceives  of  English  as  an  extension  of  ever-despic- 
able English  grammar,  with  but  little  relation  to  everyday  life:  while 
story  books  are  a  fairy-land  to  which  teachers  would  presumably  bar 
entrance.  To  remove  these  misconceptions  and  to  build  up  a  real  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  English  training,  emphasis  must  be  constantly 
placed  upon  the  practical. 

First  term    Fourteen  weeks 

During  the  first  term,  pains  are  taken  to  develop  self-confidence  in 
the  individual.  The  class  begins  with  the  first  chapter  of  Hitchcock's 
Practice-book — simple  exercises,  oral  and  written,  in  narration  and 
exposition,  taken  up  slowly,  until  the  students  have  gained  some  power  to 
talk  and  some  notion  of  the  form  of  a  theme.  Then  the  composition 
work  is  reduced  to  two  periods  a  week;  one  for  a  preliminary  theme, 
which  is  discussed  in  class  and  rewritten  from  suggestions  there  brought 
out,  —  one  for  the  formal  theme,  to  receive  the  instructor's  written 
criticism  and  to  be  corrected  or  rewritten  therefrom.  Theme  corrections 
at  first  are  confined  largely  to  eliminating  flat  ideas  and  faulty  phrasing. 
Class  criticism  is  favorable  as  well  as  unfavorable.  Original  versions  are 
always  required  to  be  handed  in  with  the  corrected  or  rewritten  version. 

The  remaining  three  periods  a  week  are  spent  in  such  technical  drill 
as  will  tend  to  weed  out  the  commonest  mistakes  in  sentence- structure 
before  they  are  confirmed  by  theme-writing.  For  this  work  Part  ii  of 
Hitchcock's  Practice-book  is  used,  with  supplementary  sentences  from 
students'  themes.  Pains  are  taken  to  avoid  "catchy"  sentences,  but 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  stating  reasons  for  correction  clearly. 

Meanwhile,  ostensibly  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  technical  drill,  the 
teacher  occasionally  reads  aloud  some  very  short  and  simple  poem,  such 
as  an  old  English  ballad.  After  one  reading,  a  few  explanatory  sentences 
are  given,  then  the  poem  is  reread.  A  little  talk  with  the  students  follows, 
—  is  the  poem  interesting  or  not,  and  why?  If  time  prevents,  the 
children  write  little  notes  expressing  their  opinion,  which  are  always 
faithfully  read,  as  the^  indicate  the  mental  scope  of  the  class.  But 
students  are  never  asked  to  write  themes  based  on  the  poems  read.  The 
real  aim,  therefore,  in  doing  this  reading  is  to  get  the  children  so  used 
to  the  swing  of  verse  when  it  is  read  aloud,  that  they  will  look  for  rhythm 
when  they  themselves  read  poetry;  and  to  get  them  accustomed  to  the 
difficult  poetic  order  of  ideas. 

By  November,  if  the  class  is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  plan  of  work 
changes  slightly  to  admit  reading  Macaulay's  Lays.  This  work  calls  for 
two  prepared  recitations,  and  consists  of  reading  and  discussion,  with 
as  little  study  of  notes  as  possible.  In  class,  students  are  asked  to  para- 
phrase orally  at  sight  a  great  deal.  Some  short  impromptu  paragraphs 
arc  written  as  exercises  in  retelling  the  story.  No  attempt  is  made, 
however,  to  cover  a  definite  amount  of  text  in  a  given  time,  the  aim  being 
rather  to  get  the  pupil  to  read  with  enjoyment  to  himself.  And  the  work 
is  postponed  or  omitted  if  the  class  is  not  ready. 

Of  the  remaining  three  recitations,  one  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  criticism 
of  themes,  with  illustrative  readings,  and  two  to  technical  drill. 

In  addition  to  the  above  regular  literature  work,  one  recitation  every 
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three  weeks  or  one  in  two,  if  the  class  is  not  reading  the  Lays,  is  devoted 
to  the  "Book  club  meeting."  In  this  recitation  students  present  oral 
reports  of  books  read  for  pleasure  during  the  preceding  interval.  The 
aim  of  this  work  is  two^fold :  to  develop  in  the  student  the  power  to  talk 
intelligently  when  standing  before  the  class,  and  to  lead  him  gently  to  a 
voluntary  selection  of  good  books. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  the  teacher  to  influence  the  selection  of  books 
beforehand.  Freshmen  arc  very  wary  at  first  of  any  book  recommended 
in  the  class-room.  The  student  chooses  his  own  book  from  the  town 
library,  and  reads  it  at  his  leisure,  jotting  down  on  a  card  notes  of  the 
points  he  would  like  to  bring  out  in  talking  to  the  class.  He  also  writes 
a  little  "  review",  or  page  theme  on  the  plan  of  a  publisher's  notice,  in 
which  he  tries  to  answer  such  questions  as  eager  boys  and  girls  put  to 
the  friendly  librarian.  Apparently  casual  conversation  between  students 
and  teacher,  at  the  preliminary  meeting,  determines  the  specific  nature 
and  order  of  these  questions.  These  "  reviews,"  after  being  corrected  for 
technique,  are  placed  in  a  binder  at  the  library  for  other  Book  club 
readers  to  consult. 

The  "meeting"  is  opened  by  the  teacher's  taking  a  seat  somewhere 
in  the  body  of  the  class-room,  and  requesting  someone  to  begin.  The 
student  called  upon  then  rises,  faces  the  class,  and  speaks  from  his  card, 
giving  his  "  review "  to  the  teacher.  At  the  close  he  remains  standing, 
to  answer  questions  put  to  him  by  members  of  the  class.  These  questions 
are  almost  invariably  good,  for  the  students  are  much  interested:  but 
any  tendency  to  put  time-wasting  queries  can  be  quickly  checked  by 
counter-questions  from  the  teacher.  After  a  short  discussion,  the  teacher 
asks  the  class  to  state  what  defect  in  the  talk  was  indicated  b^  the  ques- 
tions. At  this  point,  too,  comes  the  opportunity  to  exert  direct  mfluence  as 
to  the  choice  of  books.  A  few  courteous  but  well-aimed  questions  by  the 
teacher  will  go  far  to  leading  the  student  to  make  a  more  careful  selection 
next  time.  Much  help  has  also  been  given  here  by  the  junior  librarian, 
who  is  always  ready  to  expend  time  and  pains  in  helping  students  to 
select  books.  Of  course,  however,  the  teacher  must  do  some  similar  read- 
ing himself,  for  one  cannot  direct  the  "meeting"  successfully  without 
showing  the  class  that  one  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  a  Henty  world. 
Moreover,  students  and  teacher  may  have  casual  chats  when  the  latter 
can  easily  drop  a  wise  word  or  two  regarding  an  interesting  story. 
Usually  three  or  four  books  can  be  discussed  at  one  meeting.  So  far 
students  have  shown  a  real  enthusiasm  for  this  work,  not  only  by  a 
careful  preparation,  but  by  earnest  solicitation  to  "have  it  soon."  The 
review  here  reproduced,  that  of  a  thirteen^ear  old  girl  whose  class 
average  is  between  80%  and  85%,  is  typical:  — 


Sara  Andrew  Shakers    The  Day  Before  Yesterday. 

The  Macmillan   Co., 

London,   1904- 

TTiis  story  deals  with  the  life  of  a  young  girl. 
It  is  a  book  which  both  boys  and  girls  would  enjoy. 
It  is  written  in  the  past  time  and  the  place  is  called 
the  Village  of  the  Day  before  Yesterday. 

The  principal  characters  of  the  story  are :  Rachel, 
a  doctor's  daughter  full  of  mischief;  the  doctor,  loved 
by  the  village ;  his  wife,  also  loved ;  Tita,  the  children's 
nurse  who  is  the  ruler  of  the  household,  and  Dick 
and  Daffy,  Rachel's  younger  brother  and  sister.  The 
story  turns  on  Rachel's  scrapes. 

I  like  the  story  because  it  is  different  from  most 
of  the  stories  now.  | 


Winter  term    Twelve  weeks 

Th£  plan  of  work  during  the  middle  term  is  essentially  that  of  the 
fall,  the  effort  being  to  lead  the  student  to  take  pains. 

The  technical  drill  is  from  Buehler's  Practiced  exercises,  and  covers 
the  use  of  articles/  formation  of  noun  plurals,  use  of  pronouns,  tenses 
of  verbs,  and  distinctions  between  more  commonly  confused  nouns.  Two 
recitations  a  week  are  given  to  this  work,  one  being  the  regular  prepared 
lesson  for  the  day,  the  other  sight  work  on  the  day  for  the  formal  theme. 

Composition  work  comes  twice  a  week  as  a  prepared  lesson,  one 
exercise  being  corrected  in  class,  the  other,  the  formal  theme,  being  handed 
in  to  the  teacher  for  written  criticism,  —  thus  leaving  one  period  free  for 
drill  mentioned  above.  The  composition  work  covers  description  and 
letter-writing  (Hitchcock  iv,  viii-ix). 

The  literature  work  this  term  consists  of  continued  Book  club  meetings, 
and  the  comfortable  reading  of  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  The  aim  of  the  latter 
work  is  not  to  teach  the  book,  but  to  get  the  student  into  the  habit  of 
reading  intelligently  and  of  liking  to  talk  about  books.  Sometimes  students 
are  asked  to  keep  "  three-cent  notebooks "  in  which  they  jot  down  while 
reading,  the  two  most  important  incidents  of  each  chapter  read.  In  class 
they  are  always  asked  to  give  reasons  for  their  choice,  and  constant  pains 
are  taken  to  show  appreciation  of  these  when  stated.  The  instructor's 
opinion  is  occasionally  expressed,  but  only  with  supporting  reasons.  Simple 
impromptu  themes  are  occasionally  given  as  supplementary  exercises  in 
description  and  story-telling.  Personages  in  the  story  are  talked  over 
somewhat,  not  with  any  attempt  at  character  analysis,  but  with  a  view  to 
forming  a  clear-cut  impression  of  each  personage  as  a  whole.  The  work 
of  the  term  covers  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  book,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  class. 


Spring  term    Ten  weeks 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  that  of  the  preceding  term,  but  with  emphasis 
upon  the  need  of  accuracy.  Technical  drill  from  Buehler  covers  distinc- 
tions in  commonly  confused  verbs  and  adjectives,  the  use  of  tenses  and 
the  subjunctive  mode.  Composition  work  (Hitchcock)  continues,  with 
argumentation  and  review  exercises.  The  reading  of  Scott's  Ivanhoe  is 
completed,  and  the  Book  club  work  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  term. 

As  a  result  of  this  year's  j/ork,  freshmen  are  expected  to  be  able  to 
write  easily,  clearly,  ancl  painstakingly.  Formal  outlining  is  not  taught 
to  freshmen,  as  tfie  practice  of  making  a  definitive  outline  seems  to  check 
spontaneity  in  them.  With  their  first  composition  work  in  the  fall, 
however,  they  are  led  to  see  the  need  of  making  for  themselves  some 
general  plan  before  writing,  and  this  idea  is  increasingly  emphasized. 
From  the  very  first,  toOi  an  effort  is  made  to  teach  them  how  to  criticise 
their  own  completed  themes,  by  spending  an  occasional  period  in  correction 
of  each  others'  themes.  Such  corrections  are  always,  of  course,  prefaced 
by  the  careful  discussion  by  the  class  of  one  theme,  after  which  the  teacher 
oversees,  with  hints,  individual  written  corrections  made  by  students. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  each  notebook  should  contain  at  least  fifteen 
themes  corrected  by  the  student  after  class  discussion,  and  twenty  themes 
rewritten  or  corrected  after  written  criticism  by  the  teacher.  Notebooks 
should  also  contain  important  dictated  matter,  such  as  explanations  of 
knotty  technical  points,  or  definitions  of  terms  to  be  learned,  —  narration, 
exposition,  description,  argumentation,  refutation,  fallacy,  paragraph,  plot, 
climax,  hero,  villain,  humor,  pathos,  simile,  metaphor,  coherence,  unity. 
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Sophomore  year    Three  periods  a  week 

Buehler's  Practical  exercises 
Keeler  and  Adams's  High  school  English 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  lake 

The  aim  throughout  this  year's  work  is  to  develop  in  the  student  the 
habit  of  reaching  out  beyond  the  obvious,  —  in  composition,  to  give  him 
such  a  training  as  will  equip  him  with  methods  for  later  work,  and  in 
literature,  to  lead  him  to  read  with  understanding.  In  general,  the  recita- 
tions are  about  equally  divided  between  class  discussion  of  text  and  Uieme- 
discussions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  sophomore  composition  work  begins  with  exposi- 
tion rather  than  narration  or  description.  Experience  seems  to  show 
that  sophomores  in  the  first  flush  of  their  glory  put  more  zest  into 
work  which  is  obviously  different  from  that  of  the  freshman  year.  More- 
over, by  deferring  narration  and  description  till  the  second  half-year, 
students  gain  the  definite  ideas  of  structure  necessary  for  advanced  work. 
Furthermore,  the  literature  of  the  second  half-year  constantly  affords  pas- 
sages which  can  be  used  to  drive  home  the  pnnciples  underlying  effective 
description  or  narration. 

Fall  term     Fourteen  weeks 

The  special  aim  of  the  work  of  the  term  is  to  teach  the  student  to  be 
thorough.  As  a  preliminary,  sharp  technical  drill  from  Buehler  is  given, 
partly  review,  partly  advance  exercises  in  word  discrimination.  The 
purpose  is  three-fold,  —  to  avoid  taking  up  any  new  work  in  English  at 
a  time  when  the  class  is  battling  with  unfamiliar  geometrical  concepts, 
to  freshen  their  minds  regarding  common  mistakes  in  sentence-structure, 
and  to  show  at  once  the  quality  of  work  demanded.  Meanwhile,  the  class 
have  been  reading  the  De  Coverley  papers  outside,  in  preparation  for  a 
previously-announced  written  lesson  on  the  entire  book,  to  come  at  the 
end  of  the  drill.  The  purpose  of  this  test,  which  is,  of  course,  very 
simple,  is  to  ascertain  the  commonest  difficulties  met  by  the  class  in  a 
casual  reading. 

The  regular  work  of  the  term  then  begins.  In  composition,  with 
Keeler  and  Adams  as  the  text-book,  the  ajm  is  to  cover  choice  of  words. 
qualities  of  a  good  sentence,  outlining,  exposition,  and  a  little  argumenta- 
tion. Outlining  is  first  developed  by  class  blackboard  work,  using  some 
De  Coverley  paper  as  a  basis;  later,  students  outline  for  themselves 
selected  important  papers,  such  outlines  counting  as  regular  themes.  The 
exposition  includes  practice  in  making  definitions,  comparisons,  and  con- 
trasts ;  paragraph  development ;  book  reviews ;  school  essays  and  orations. 
Late  in  the  term  argumentation  is  begun,  with  the  simpler  Keeler  and 
Adams  exercises,  and  training  in  expanding  separate  supporting  proposi- 
tions for  a  given  question.  Briefs  and  actual  debating  are  deferred  to  the 
next  term.  The  Book  club  meetings  are  continued  throughout  this  year, 
pains  being  taken  that  each  meeting  include  one  or  two  reports  on  books 
from  the  recommended  reading  explained  below. 

The  literature  work  is  the  study  of  Addison's  De  Coverley  peters. 
The  aim  is  to  teach  the  students  some  notion  of  structure,  and  recognition 
of  humor  as  a  quality  of  style.  Two  recitations  a  week  are  usually  given 
to  this  work.  Supplementary  themes  are  assigned  occasionally,  chiefly 
exercises  in  description. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  text  work,  in  1908  sophomores  will  be  given 
a  list  of  twelve  books  for  recommended  reading.  If  these  seem  too  easy, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  overwhelming  tendency  in  making  such 


a  list  is  to  include  too  many  books  entirely  unsuited  to  the  grasp  of  a 
lif teen-year-old  boy.  Books  have  been  chosen  not  for  their  seemliness 
upon  a  printed  list,  but  for  dieir  power  to  induce  a  thorough-going  boy 
to  seek  other  good  books. 

Partial  list  of  books  for  sophomore  recommended  reading 

Essay  —  Warner's  Backlog  studies 

History  —  Lanier's  Boy's  King  Arthur 
Biography  —  B  T  Washington's  Up  from  slavery 
Drama  —  Sheridan's  The  rivals 
Poetry  —  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
Longfellow's  Hiawt^ha 

Riley,*  Stevenson,  Field,  Kipling  (selected  poems) 
Fiction  —  Scott's  Kenilworth,  The  talisman 

Dickens's  David  CopperHeld 

Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  school  days 

Prince's  The  strongest  master 

Winter  term     Twelve  weeks 

The  aim  of  the  winter  term's  work  is  to  arouse  in  the  student  some 
sense  of  individual  style  in  what  he  reads  and  what  he  writes.  The 
composition  includes  argumentation  completed,  description  and  simple 
exercises  in  versification.  Descriptive  themes  include  landscapes,  scenes 
of  action,  character  sketches  and  descriptions  from  both  fixed  and  moving 
points  of  view.  Versification  exercises  include  the  usual  scansion  drill, 
and  the  writing  of  rhymed  verses  on  simple  subjects.  Ten-minute 
impromptu  themes  are  frequently  required,  based  upon  the  text  read ;  while 
prepared  themes  are  based  chiefly  upon  the  experience  of  the  student. 
The  Book  club  work  continues  as  in  the  previous  term. 

In  literature,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy  papers  are  completed,  and 
the  first  three  cantos  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  lake.  In  the  latter  work, 
considerable  practice  in  oral  paraphrasing  at  sight  is  given,  and  in  reading 
aloud.  The  constant  effort  is  to  get  the  student  to  form  clear-cut  mentjd 
images  and  definite  reasoned  opinions.  Students  are  required  to  menwrize 
selections  chosen  by  themselves  and  approved  by  the  instructor.  Figures 
of  speech  are  taught  in  connection  with  the  text.  Recommended  reading 
is  continued  on  the  same  plan  as  for  the  preceding  term. 

Spring  term     Ten  weeks 

The  aim  of  the  work  this  term  is  to  round  off  ragged  edges.  Composi- 
tion covers  letter-writing  and  narration,  the  letter-writing  being  chiefly 
review.  The  narration  is  a  decided  extension  of  the  freshman  work, 
concluding  with  a  well-constructed  six-page  story  from  the  student's  own 
experience.  Book  club  meets  but  twice  this  term.  In  literature,  the  Lady 
of  the  lake  is  completed,  the  work  continuing  on  the  lines  of  the  previous 
term.     Recommended  reading  is  continued  as  before. 

As  a  result  of  this  year's  work,  students  are  expected  to  write  with 
case,  force,  and  thoughtfulness.  Considerable  theme-correcting  is  done 
in  class,  with  the  aim  of  developing  the  student's  own  power  of  revision. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  each  notebook  should  contain  twenty  corrected 
themes  or  themes  rewritten  after  class  discussion,  and  fifteen  corrected 
or  rewritten  after  receiving  the  instructor's  written  criticism.  Notebooks 
are  called  in  twice  a  term,  to  ensure  final  re-correction  by  students.  During 
this  year  students  are  expected  always  to  bring  "  three-cent  .notebooks " 
to  class,  to  contain  important  dictated  matter  to  be  learned,  such  as  defini- 
tions   of    the    terms    purity,    clearness,    simplicity,    plagiarism,    surprise, 
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suspense,    contrast,    setting,    climax,    plot,    sub-plot,    episode,    incident, 
emphasis,  harmony,  redundance. 


Junior  yeak    Three  periods  a  week 
Reading  and  practice"  texts. 
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The  aim  of  the  literature  work  this  year  is  to  develop  appreciation  of 
the  qualities  of  style,  and  power  to  formulate  individual  critical  opinions. 
The  year's  work  consists  in  reading  with  appropriate  care  the  "college 
texts,"  as  a  basis  for  informal  class  discussion.  Throughout  the  year, 
increasing  emphasis  is  laid  upon  analysis  of  plot,  of  characters,  of  style. 
Pains  are  always  taken  to  allow  room  for  varying  views.  In  every  case, 
students  are  required  to  read  ^e  book  through,  before  any  class  discussion 
is  held.  This  method  of  attack  ensures  an  intelligent  general  impression 
as  a  working  basis.  Optional  reading  is  recommended,  to  the  number 
of  twenty  books,  of  the  range  indicated  by  the  partial  list  below. 

The  aim  of  the  composition  work  is  to  enable  the  student  to  give 
effective  and  individual  interpretation  of  the  books  read.  Frequent 
impromptu  themes  are  given  on  subjects  closely  related  to  the  books  read: 
prepared  themes,  fewer  in  number,  call  for  more  constructive  thinldng. 
Considerable  practice  is  given  to  students  in  framing  orally  questions 
for  themselves,  on  the  text,  and  in  writing  at  sight,  in  a  given  time, 
answers  to  specific  questions  framed  by  the  teacher.  The  Book  club  is 
discontinued;  but  in  its  place,  students  are  required  to  deliver  three- 
minute  "special  topics"  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  teacher,  relative  to 
the  class  work.  These  special  topics  are  prepared  beforehand  as  a  formal 
theme  and  criticised  as  such  by  the  teacher.  The  student,  however,  speaks 
only  from  a  few  notes  on  a  card.  The  power  to  do  individual  work  is 
also  furthered  by  the  plan  of  leaving  one  of  the  required  books  to  be 
worked  up  chiefly  outside.  Special  topics,  covering  the  principal  points 
of  the  book  selected,  are  given,  upon  which  they  prepare  notebooks.  This 
notebook  work  is  made  the  basis  of  final  discussion.  This  plan  is  not 
adopted  as  a  time-saving  device,  but  because  it  is  believed  that  students 
should  be  taught  a  method  of  working  up  a  subject  alone.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  each  notebook  should  contain  at  least  twenty  short  themes 
written  impromptu  and  corrected  after  class  discussion,  and  ten  formal 
themes  corrected  or  rewritten  after  the  teacher's  written  criticism;  beside 
the  individual  topics.  No  w^ritten  reports  are  required  of  the  optional 
reading. 


Partial  list  of  books  for  junior  optional  reading 

Essay  —  Mitchell's  Reveries  of  a  bachelor 
History  —  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru 
Biography  —  Grant's  Personal  memoirs 
Drama  —  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  night's  dream 
Poetry  —  Palgrave's  Golden  treasury  series  i  (selected  poems) 
'  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden 

Browning's  The  glove,  How  they  brought  the  good 
news  from  Ghent  to  Aix 
Fiction  —  Stevenson's  Kidnapped 

Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond 
R  H  Davis's  Van  Bibber  and  others 
F  H  Smith's  The  tides  of  Barnegat 
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Senior  year    Four  times  a  week 

"  Study  and  practice  "  texts 

The  year  is  devoted  to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  matter,  structure, 
and  style  of  the  books  prescribed  for  "  Study  and  practice ".  The  aim 
of  the  literature  work  is  to  stimulate  the  student  to  make  what  he  reads 
his  own,  to  establish  his  own  standpoint,  and  to  appreciate  the  peculiar 
style  of  an  individual  author.  The  aim  of  the  composition  work  is  to 
develop  power  to  use  easily  and  correctly,  difficult  sentence-types, — 
the  balanced,  the  periodic,  the  long  complex;  and  to  condense  while 
preserving  both  substance  and  emphasis. 

In  reading  prose,  the  specific  aims  of  class  discussion  are  to  train 
the  student  to  look  for  the  salient  features  of  the  matter  read,  to  lead 
him  to  form  the  habit  of  arranging  his  ideas  in  some  sort  of  perspective, 
and  to  apprehend  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  studied.  Important  notes 
are  asked  for,  but  the  absorption  of  notes  is  a  minor  feature.  These 
aims  are  furthered  by  the  composition  work,  which  consists  in  daily 
preparation  of  sentences  summarizing  consecutively  the  paragraphs  in- 
cluded in  the  day's  lesson,  in  correction  of  the  previous  day's  sentences, 
in  occasional  ten-minute  exercises,  and  in  class  development  from  week 
to  week  of  a  topical  outline  on  the  text  read. 

In  reading  Milton,  the  specific  aims  are  to  get  the  class  to  understand 
the  thought  and  to  like  the  poetry.  To  these  ends  much  oral  para- 
phrasing is  asked  for,  and  reading  aloud.  Note-work,  alas,  is  a  constant 
necessity.  Composition  work  consists  in  class  construction  of  outlines  of 
L'allegro,  II  penseroso,  and  Lycidas,  and  expository  paragraphs  based  on 
these  and  Comus. 

In  reading  drama,  the  specific  aims  are  to  lead  the  student  to  see  the 
inter-relations  of  the  play  or  masque,  and  to  trace  for  himself  the  develop- 
ment of  characters.  Composition  work  consists  of  short  expositions. 
In  reading  both  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  considerable  practice  is  given 
in  writing  carefully  framed  answers  to  dictated  questions  of  the  examina- 
tion type,  with  criticism. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  composition  work  explained  above,  each 
student  is  required  to  deliver,  during  the  year,  at  least  one  special  topic, 
of  three  to  five  minutes  in  length,  the  subject  of  which  must  be  related 
to  the  work  in  hand.  And  in  addition  to  the  regular  literature  work, 
optional  reading  is  again  suggested  for  the  first  two  terms,  twenty  books 
out  of  fifty  being  the  standard  for  the  year.  The  range  of  the  books  is 
indicated  by  the  partial  list  below. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  each  student  is  expected  to  have  a  fair  idea 
of  the  historical  period  of  each  author,  his  famous  contemporaries,  and 
their  lines  of  work;  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  form  and  content  of  the 
text  read;  and  some  power  of  discrimination.  No  fixed  time  is  allotted 
for  the  review  of  English  grammar;  but  a  thorough  drill  upon  selected 
difficult  points,  with  exercises  in  spelling,  is  inserted  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  same  way  students  are  taught  the  terms  of  rhetoric,  prosody, 
argumentation,  and  poetics.  Each  theme-book  should  contain  dictated 
historical  outlines,  outlines  made  by  the  students  of  lives  of  authors, 
topical  outlines,  developed  in  class,  corrected  summarizing  sentences, 
at  least  ten  short  expository  themes,  and  three  formal  themes,  one  for 
each  term. 

Partial  list  of  books  for  senior  optional  reading 

Essay  ~  Thackeray's  Roundabout  papers 
History  —  Lamed's  Seventy  centuries 
Biography  —  Lodge's  Alexander  Hamilton 
Drama  —  Phillips's  Ulysses 

Poetry  —  Palgrave's     Golden     treasury    series     ii     (selected 
poems). 
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Arnold's  Tristram  and  Iseult 

Wordsworth's  Ode  on  intimations  of  immortality 
Fiction  —  Austin's  Pride  and  prejudice 

Eliot's  Romola 

Churchill's  Coniston 

Thackeray's  Vanity  fair 

Mitchell's  Hugh  Wynne 

BULKELEY  SCHOOL  NEW  LONDON  CONN 

FIRST    YEAR   ENGLISH    COMPOSITION 

The  course  in  first  year  English  composition  here  presented,  is  designed 
for  one  year's  work  of  four  periods  (45  minutes  each)  a  we  A.  It  is 
to  be  followed  by  American  literature  (and  composition)  in  the  seconil 
year;  by  English  literature  (and  composition)  in  the  third  year;  and. 
by  college  preparatory  English  in  the  fourth  year. 

While  in  the  first  year  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  composition  work, 
nevertheless  considerable  time  is  devoted  to  literature.  The  appended 
lists  of  "Monthly  reading"  and  "Home  reading"  explain  in  themselves 
the  literature  work  of  the  initial  year. 

Although  the  mechanical  rules  get  marked  mention  in  this  outline, 
they  do  not  form  the  major  portion  of  the  work.  They  are,  however, 
the  foundation  on  which  the  real  composition  work  is  built.  In  a  word. 
the  outline  is  but  an  application  of  the  rules  for  unity,  coherence,  and 
emphasis,  to  the  theme,  the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence.  Added  to  this 
is  the  use  of  the  topic  sentence  as  paragraph   foundation. 

The  plan  of  this  outline  is  to  limit  the  length  of  the  theme  to  one 
paragraph  until  the  subject  of  description  has  been  finished.  And  even 
then  it  is  well  not  to  have  the  theme  more  than  two  paragraphs  in  length 
There  is,  however,  one  exception.  It  is  the  long,  or  yearly  theme.  Th:< 
theme  has  a  minimum  length  of  eight  hundred  words.  It  has  to  be  done 
in  outline  first,  and  then  in  finished  form.  The  subject  of  the  theme  is 
chosen  from  the  general  reference  work  done  by  the  pupil  at  the  library. 
The  theme  in  finished  form  is  handed  in  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 

The  ordinary  theme  work  is  done  both  in  class  and  at  home.  It 
consists  of  daily  exercises  in  theme  writing;  the  theme  for  the  moment 
being  an  exercise  in  the  rule  then  studied.  Every  theme  handed  in 
has  to  be  written  in  ink. 

Whether  the  theme  be  written  or  oral  the  pupil  is  required  to  form 
complete  sentences.  Especially  in  oral  recitation  is  this  demanded.  Ever>' 
answer  must  be  a  complete  sentence,  and  must  include  the  idea  of  tht* 
question. 

In  this  outline,  the  rules,  etc.,  are  written  out  more  or  less  briefly  a< 
far  as  topic  seven.  From  then  on  the  topics  alone  are  given.  They  seem 
clear  enough  to  be  readily  understood. 

The  writer  would  call  attention  to  one  or  two  books  on  the  subject 
of  composition.  The  teacher  of  composition  in  the  high  school  will  hn-i 
a  very  helpful  text  in  Professor  H  G  Pearson's  "The  principles  of  conv 
position"  (DC  Heath  &  Co).  Of  recent  books  on  composition,  Charl^* 
L  Hanson's  "English  composition"  (Ginn  &  Co)  meets  the  demand  f'">r 
a  sensible,  practical  text.    It  makes  an  excellent  book  for  first  year  work 

The  outline,  which  follows,  is  intended  to  be  not  final,  but  suggestive: 

I    We  begin  with  the  study  of  the  theme. 

a    Definition  of  a  theme. 

b    Mechanics  of  theme  writing. 

I     Materials,  title,  indenting,  margin,  folding,  superscription. 
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We  begin  with  the  study  of  the  theme.  A  theme  is  a  written  com- 
position. It  should  consist  of  one  paragraph,  and  be  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  words  long. 

The  necessary  materials  for  then»e-writing  are  theme-paper,  a  good 
pen  and  penholder,  a  bottle  of  black  ink,  a  blotter,  and  an  ink  eraser. 
The  title  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  blank  space  at  the  top 
of  the  theme-paper.  The  first  line  of  the  paragraph  should  be  written 
on  the  top  line,  and  should  be  indented  about  an  inch  to  show  the  begin- 
ning of  a  paragraph.  The  margin  on  the  left  must  be  kept  blank  for 
corrections.  When  the  theme  is  finished  it  should  be  folded  from  left 
to  right,  and  creased  in  the  center.  On  the  top  line  of  the  folded  side 
should  be  placed  the  title  of  the  theme.  This  should  be  followed  by 
class,  name  of  pupil,  and  date,  each  occupying  a  line. 

II  For  the  present  we  say  that  the  theme  shall  consist  of  one  paragraph. 

a    Definition  of  a  paragraph. 

b    Unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  —  definition  of  each,  and  applica- 
tion of  each  to  paragraph  structure. 

For  the  present  we  say  that  the  theme  shall  consist  of  one  paragraph. 
And  a  paragraph  is  a  group  of  sentences  telling  about  one  main  idea. 
In  order  to  have  a  well  constructed  paragraph  we  must  conform  to  the 
rules  of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  Unity  requires  that  all  the 
sentences  tell  about  the  main  idea,  or  subject.  Coherence  requires  that 
all  the  ideas  be  arranged  in  their  natural  order.  Emphasis  requires  that 
the   important  ideas  be  made  prominent. 

III  Next  we  turn  to  the  study  of  narration. 

a    Definition  of  a  narration. 
b    Narration  by 

1  retelling  closely   (stories,  jokes   [oral]). 

2  condensing   (important  facts  ~  outline) 

3  expanding   (topic  sentence  —  its  use) 
c    Stories  from  pictures. 

d    Point  of  view  and  impression. 

I    Use  of  topic  sentence  and  sub-topics 

Next  we  turn  to  the  study  of  narration.  A  narration  is  a  story  in 
words.  By  retelling  closely  and  in  our  own  words  some  story  we  have 
heard  we  get  practice  in  narration.  If  we  do  this  orally  we  make  the 
work  more  effective.  Then  we  take  up  retelling  by  condensing.  We 
learn  to  retell  our  stories  by  omitting  the  details.  And  gradually  we  come 
to  see  that  the  ideas  retained  in  the  condensed  form  are  the  important 
facts  of  the  story.  From  this  we  recognize  the  framework  or  outline  of 
the  story.  From  retelling  by  condensing  to  retelling  by  expanding,  is 
an  easy  step.  In  place  of  omitting  the  details  and  retaining  the  im- 
portant facts,  we  start  with  one  important  fact  given.  To  this  we  have 
to  add  the  details.  The  important  fact  we  express  in  a  complete  sentence. 
This  sentence,  because  it  contains  the  main  thought  of  the  paragraph,  we 
call  a  topic  sentence.  And  we  always  use  a  topic  sentence  as  the  first 
sentence  in  a  paragraph. 

We  turn  to  such  a  picture  as  "Grandpa,"  by  Charles  E  Proctor  (Art 
amateur  facsimile)  for  topic-sentence  suggestion.  From  this  we  get 
the  following:  i  "Alice  is  interested  in  watching  her  grandfather 
make  smoke  rings";  2  "Grandfather  enjoys  making  smoke  rings  for 
little  Alice."  From  the  first  we  can  get  a  narration  by  adding  the  details 
of  the  idea  of  Alice's  interest.  While  from  the  second  we  can  develop 
a  story  by  taking  grandfather's  enjoyment  as  our  main  thought. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  narration  we  study  point  of  view  and 
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impression.  The  former  we  define  as  the  place  (real  or  imaginary)  from 
which  we  view  anything.  And  impression  is  the  effect  a  story  has  on  the 
reader.  For  a  topic  sentence  we  take:  "I  had  plenty  of  fun  at  the 
circus."  The  point  of  view  is  real,  and  that  of  a  boy.  The  impression 
the  writer  wishes  to  make  on  the  reader  is  that  of  fun.  We  write  the 
topic-sentence,  and  then  put  beneath  it  a  numbered  list  of  details  that 
make  up  the  fun.  To  construct  the  paragraph  we  take  the  topic  sentence 
as  the  first  sentence,  and  then  form  one  additional  sentence  from  each 
numbered  detail.  We  call  the  topic  sentence  in  the  outline  a  main  topic, 
and  the  details  are  sub-topics.  From  now  on  ever^  theme  (one  parag^ph) 
must  have  an  outline  consisting  of  one  main  topic  and  several  sub-topics. 
Every  main  topic  must  be  a  complete  sentence. 

IV  After  narration  we  consider  description. 

a    Definition  of  a  description. 
b    Point  of  view. 
c    Description  of 

1  an  object 

2  a  place 

3  a  person 

After  narration  we  consider  description.  A  description  is  a  picture 
in  words.  It  is  necessary  in  writing  a  description  to  consider  the  point 
of  view.  The  picture  we  get  will  vary  with  the  place  from  which  we 
view  the  object.  We  write  the  description  of  an  object,  a  place,  and  a 
person.     There  are  five  steps  in  writing  a  description,  viz.: 

1  Choice  of  an  interesting  object   (place,  or  person). 

2  Choice  of  the  point  of  view. 

3  Selection  of  the  main  topic. 

4  Selection  of  the  important  details. 

5  Writing  the  description. 

For  an  object  we  use  a  roque  mallet;  for  a  place,  Stratford-on-Avon 
(in  the  familiar  picture) ;  and  for  a  person,  "Head  of  a  Moor"  (Walter 
Satterlee's  picture  of  that  name;  Art  interchange  colored  sup. 

V  We   started   our  work   with   the   idea  that  a   theme   was  a  written 

composition  of  one  paragraph.    Let  us  make  a  new  definition  so 
that  we  may  consider  themes  of  greater  length. 

a    Definition  of  a   theme. 

b    Steps  in  the  preparation  of  a  theme. 

1  Choice  and  limitation  of  subject 

2  Collection   of  material 

3  Making  of  outline 

4  Development  of  outline 

5  Revision  of  theme 

We  started  our  work  with  the  idea  that  a  theme  was  a  written  composi- 
tion of  one  paragraph.  Let  us  make  a  new  definition  so  that  we  may 
consider  themes  of  greater  length.  A  theme  is  a  group  of  paragraphs  telling 
about  one  main  idea.    There  are  five  steps  in  the  preparation  of  a  theme: 

1  Choice   and    limitation    of   subject;     2    Collection    of   material;     3 
Making  of  outline;     4    Development  of  outline;     5    Revision  of  theme. 

We  must  choose  a  subject  that  is  interesting,  and  one  we  know 
something  about.    And  it  must  not  be  too  broad  or  too  vague. 

There  are  four  ways  of  collecting  material,  viz.:  thought,  observation, 
discussion,  and  books. 

The  steps  in  making  the  outline  are:     i     Choice  of  a  definite  subject; 

2  Choice  of  point  of  view;    3    Selection  of  main  topics;     4    Selection 
of  sub-topics;    5    Revision  for  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 
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The  following  rules  will  help  us  to  secure  unity  and  coherence  in 
main  and  sub-topics. 

Unity  requires  that  all  the  main  topics  shall  tell  about  the  central 
idea,  or  subject  of  the  theme. 

Coherence  requires  that  all  the  ideas  in  the  main  topics  shall  be  ar- 
ranged in  their  natural  and  logical  order. 

Unity  requires  that  all  the  sub-topics  shall  tell  about  the  main  topic 
under  which  they  come. 

Coherence  requires  that  all  the  ideas  in  the  sub-topics  shall  be  ar- 
ranged in  their  natural  and  logical  order. 

By  development  of  outline  we  mean  writing  the  theme.  We  must 
take  care  to  get  a  good  beginning,  to  secure  emphasis  (by  position  and 
space),  and  to  have  a  good  ending.  A  few  rules  for  emphasis  will  help 
us  at  this  point. 

Emphasis. by  position  means  to  put  the  important  ideas  in  the  important 
places  in  a  paragraph,  or  in  a  theme.  The  important  places  in  a  paragraph 
are  tiie  first  sentence  and  the  last  sentence.  The  important  places  in  a 
theme  are  the  first  paragraph  and  the  last  paragraph. 

Emphasis  by  space  means  to  devote  more  space  to  the  important  ideas 
than  to  the  others.  In  a  paragraph  it  means  to  write  more  sentences 
about  the  important  idea  than  about  the  others.  In  a  theme  it  means  to 
write  a  longer  paragraph  about  the  important  idea  than  about  the  others. 

When  the  theme  is  written  we  must  revise  it  for  errors  in  spelling, 
grammar,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  paragraphing. 

VI  For  our  next  topic  we  take  "The  Use  of  a  library." 

a    Study  of  particular  uses  of  important  encyclopedias,  dictionaries, 

and  books  of  general  or  special  reference. 
b    Study  of  card  catalogue,  and  decimal  classification  with  work  at 

the  public  library. 
c    Miscellaneous  references  in 

1  Bartlett's  "  Familiar  quotations  " 

2  Brewer's  "Reader's  handbook" 

3  Warner's  "Library  of  the  world's  best  literature" 

4  Encyclopedias 

5  Card  catalogue 

6  "Poole's  index" 

For  our  next  topic  we  take  "The  Use  of  a  library."  First  of  all  we 
study  the  particular  uses  of  the  encyclopedias:  Britannica,  Johnson's, 
Chambers's,  etc,  and  then  w«  consider  the  dictionaries :  Century,  Standard, 
Webster's,  etc.  The  card  catalogue  and  decimal  classification  we  study 
carefully  in  detail  at  the  public  library.  And  then  we  do  reference  work 
covering  the  special  reference  books:  Bartlett's,  Brewer's,  Warner's, 
the  encyclopedias,  the  card  catalogue,  and  Poole's  index. 

VII  It  is  now  necessary  to  study  the  paragraph  more  carefully. 

a    Definition  of  a  paragraph. 

b    Essentials  of  a  good  paragraph. 

I    Unity      2    Coherence      3    Emphasis 
c    Development  of  the  isolated  paragraph. 

1  Use  of  the  topic-sentence 

2  Development  by 

i    repetition        ii    proof       iii    illustration        iv    details 
V    definition 
d    Use  of  introductory,  transitional,  and  summarizing  sentences. 
e    Related  paragraphs. 

I    Introductory,   concluding,   transitional,   and   amplifying 
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VIII  The  third  important  kind  of  theme  is  the  exposition. 
a    Definition  of  an  exposition. 

b    Its  use  in  scho<^  work. 

c    The  chief  kind:   essays  and  orations 

IX  A  paragraph  is  a  group  of  sentences  telling  about  one  main  idea. 

Let  us  study  the  sentence. 
a    Definition  of  a  sentence. 
b    Kinds  of  sentences. 

I    Loose      2    Periodic      3    Balanced 
c    Essentials  of  a  good  sentence: 

I    Unity,  coiierence,  emphasis,  and  euphony. 

X  The  fourth,  and  last,  important  kind  of  theme  is  the  argumentation. 
a    Definition  of  an  argumentation. 

b    Paragraph  development  by  proof. 

XI  Just  as  we  studied  the  sub-division  of  the  paragraph,  namely  the 

sentence,    so   we   must   study   words   as   the   sub-divisions   of  a 

sentence. 
a    Definition  of  diction. 
b    Qualities  of  good  diction: 

I     Purity      2    Propriety      3    Precision 

XII  As  an  application  of  the  theme  work  let  us  study  letter-writing. 
a    Study  of  parts  of  a  letter. 

b    Practice  in  letter  writing,  including  actual  mailing. 

XIII  Now  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  poetic  forms. 
a    Definition  of  poetry. 

b    Classes  of  poetry:    epic,  lyric,  dramatic. 
c    Versification. 

I    Definition  of  verse,  stanza,  rhyme,  rhythm,  meter,  and  foot. 

XIV  Of  the  figures  of  speech  we  study  four  important  kinds. 
a    Definition  of  figures  of  speech. 

b    Figures  based  on  resemblance: 

I     Simile       2    Metaphor      3    Allegory       4    Personification 

MONTHLY    READING 

The  student  is  required  to  read  the  book  during  the  month  assigned. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  month  he  must  write  a  paper  on  topics 
based  upon  the  book  read. 

1  The   courtship  of  Miles    Standish  —  Longfellow — Sept 

2  Julius  Caesar — Shakespeare  —  Oct 

3  Merchant  of  Venice  —  Shakespeare  —  Nov 

4  The  tale  of  two  cities  —  Dickens  —  Dec 

5  Silas  Marner  —  Eliot  —  Jan 

6  The  house  of  seven  gables  —  Haivthorne  —  Feb 

7  Pilgrim's  progress   (part  i) — Bunyan  —  March 

8  Alexander  the  great  —  Plutarch  —  Apr 

9  Gulliver's  travels  —  Swift  —  May 

HOME   READING 

From  the  list  of  books  marked  "Home  reading"  the  student  is  to 
choose  one  book  each  term.  The  book  selected  is  to  be  read  during  the 
term.  Near  the  close  of  the  term,  at  a  time  previously  announced,  the 
student  will  be  required  to  write  a  paper  on  topics  based  upon  the  book. 
In  this  way  the  student  is  required  to  choose  and  read  during  the  school 
year  three  of  the  books  in  the  list. 
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1  Stories  from  Homer  —  A  J  Church 

2  First  jungle  book  —  Rudyard  Kipling 

3  The  blue  flower  —  Henry  Van  Dyke 

4  Huckleberry  Finn  —  Mark  Twain 

5  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  —  Thomas  Hughes 

6  Treasure  island  —  R  L  Stevenson 

7  The  Hoosicr  schoolmaster  —  Eggleston 

8  John  Halifax,  gentleman  —  Mulock 

9  The  man  without  a  country  —  E  E  Hale 

10  A  little  journey  in  the  world  —  C  D  Warner 

11  Arabian  nights 

SECOND   YEAR   ENGUSH — AMERICAN    UTERATURE 

This  course  in  American  literature  forms  the  second  year's  work  in 
the  scheme  of  English  instruction  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
preceding  "First  year  English  composition."  The  work  can  be  done  in 
three  periods  (45  minutes  each)  a  week.  No  regular  assignment  of 
theme  work  is  noted  in  the  plan,  but  about  one- third  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  theme  writing  both  in  class  and  at  home.  The  theme  material 
is  found  in  the  literature.  There  is  a  long,  or  yearly  theme  as  in  the 
first  year.  This  theme  is  first  mentioned  in  November  or  December. 
It  is  submitted  to  the  teacher's  inspection  in  outline  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  term.  The  finished  form  is  due  the  latter  part  of  May.  The 
theme  subject  must  have  some  relation,  or  connection  with  the  literature 
of  America. 

The  pupil  begins  his  study  of  our  literature  with  the  outline  of  17th 
century  events  in  history  and  literature,  both  in  England  and  America. 
When  the  work  in  the  outline,  including  the  added  quotations,  is  learned, 
the  pupil  begins  to  read  selections  from  the  works  of  Capt  John  Smith. 
Thus  he  reads  in  turn  the  writings  (or  important  portions)  of  each 
American  writer  in  the  17th  century.  Occasionally,  when  writings  of  an 
author  cannot  be  had  in  shape  for  class  use,  the  teacher  reads  a  repre- 
sentative selection,  and  the  pupils  take  notes,  retelling  the  selection  as  a 
theme  exercise.  The  other  two  centuries  are  studied  in  the  same  way. 
The  course  is  essentially  a  reading  course.  The  only  use  of  a  text-boc5c 
is  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  a  writer. 

The  list  of  books  read  is  appended  in  a  list  called  "Gass  work." 
It  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  numbers  eleven,  twelve,  and  fourteen 
(the  "Leaflets")  are  in  the  Riverside  edition  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
company). 

Care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  work  of  one  century  is  kept  separate  from 
that  of  the  others.  In  this  way  it  is  an  easy  task  to  place  a  writer  by 
his  century  even  if  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  forgotten. 

Besides  the  reading  and  the  theme  writing,  much  memorizing  is  done. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  writings  in  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries. 
A  guide  to  passages  for  memorizing  is  Bartlett's  "Familiar  quotations." 
Speaking  of  quotations,  the  ones  gfiven  in  the  century  outlmes  are  in 
each  case  taken,  by  permission,  from  Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  "A 
literary  history  of  America"  (Scribners).  The  teacher  of  American 
literature  can  find  much  of  interest  and  worth  in  this  book. 

It  would  seem  well  to  have  each  pupil  learn  the  list  of  significant 
dates  in  American  literature.  Such  a  list  may  be  found  in  Eva  M. 
Tappan's  "A  short  history  of  America's  literature"  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin and  company).  But  more  important  than  this  are  the  selections  (at 
the  back  of  the  book)  from  the  early  17th  century  American  writers. 
Most  of  these  selections  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  form  for  class  work. 
There  is  appended  to  this  outline,  together  with  the  "Qass  work", 
the  list  of  second  year  "  Home  reading".    The  list  explains  itself. 

The  whole  scheme  of  second  year  work  as  here  given  is  intended  to 
be,  as  is  the  scheme  of  first  year  work,  suggestive  and  not  final. 
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CLASS    WORK 

All  work  handed  in  must  be  written  on  theme  paper  in  ink.  No 
theme  will  be  accepted  that  is  seriously  faulty  in  penmanship,  spelling, 
grammar,  punctuation,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

The  teacher  will  regard  knowledge  of  the  books  as  less  important 
than  ability  to  write  good  English.  The  student  is  expected  to  make 
the  finished  theme  a  copy  of  the  revised  "  first  draft ". 

1  The « settlement  of  Virginia  —  Smith 

2  History  of  Plymouth  plantation  —  Bradford 

3  Autobiography  of  Franklin  —  Franklin 

4  Declaration  of  independence  —  Jefferson 

5  Farewell  address — Washington 

6  Selected  essays  from  sketch  book  —  Irving 

7  The  last  of  the  Mohicans  —  Cooper 

8  Thanatopsis  and  other  poems  —  Bryant 

9  Selected  essays  —  Emerson 

10  Twice  told  tales  —  Hawthorne 

11  Leaflets  —  Longfellow 

12  Leaflets  —  Whattier 

13  The  raven,  other  poems  and  tales  —  Poe 

14  Leaflets  —  Holmes 

15  The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal  —  Lowell 

16  The  succession  of  forest  trees  —  Thoreau 

17  Bunker  hill  oration —  Webster 

18  Gettysburg  address  —  Lincoln 

I 

HOME  READING 

From  the  list  of  books  marked  "  Home  reading "  the  student  is  to 
choose  one  book  each  term.  The  book  selected  is  to  be  read  during  the 
term.  Near  the  close  of  the  term,  at  a  time  previously  announced,  the 
student  will  be  required  to  write  a  paper  on  topics  based  upon  the  book. 
In  this  way  the  student  is  required  to  choose  and  read  during  the  school 
year  three  of  the  books  in  the  list.  As  a  substitute  for  the  written  test 
mentioned  above  the  student  may,  by  consulting  the  teacher,  prepare  a 
theme  based  upon  the  book  read.  The  subject,  content,  and  length  of  the 
theme,  must  first  be  presented  in  an  outline  for  the  teacher's  approval. 

1  Knickerbocker  history  of  New  York  —  Irving 

2  The  deerslayer  —  Cooper 

3  The  s^y—r  Cooper 

4  Essay  on  manners  —  Emerson 

5  House  of  seven  gables  —  Hawthorne 

6  The  courtship  of  Miles   Standish  —  Longfellow 

7  The  autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table  —  Holmes 

8  Innocents  abroad  —  Mark  Twain 

9  The  story  of  a  bad  boy  —  Aldrich 

10  The  ruling  passion  —  Van  Dyke 

11  The  lady  or  the  tiger?  —  Stockton 

12  The  Hoosier  schoolmaster  —  Eggleston 

13  A  house  boat  on  the  Styx  —  Bangs 

14  Being  a  boy  —  Warner 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  CALENDAR  1908-1909 


School  year  begins 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins 
Thanksgiving  fccess  ends 
Christmas  recess  begins 
Christmas  recess  ends 


Tuesday  morning 
Wednesday  night 
Monday  morning 
Thursday  night 
Monday  morning 


1908 

September  i 
November  25 
November  30 
December  24 
January  4 


First  half  year  ends 
Second  half  year  begins 
Spring  recess  begins 
Spring  recess  ends 
School  year  ends 


Friday  night 
Monday  morning 
Friday  night 
Monday  morning 
Tuesday 


1909 

January  22 
January  25 
April  2 
April  12 
June  IS 


School  year  begins 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins 
Thanksgiving  recess  ends 
Christmas  recess  begins 
Christmas  recess  ends 


Vacation 

Tuesday  morning 
Wednesday  night 
Monday  morning 
Friday  night 
Monday  morning 


September  7 
November  24 
November  29 
December  24 
January  3 


The  model  and  training  schools  will  observe  the  same  calendar  as  the 
other  public  schools  in  the  town. 


(s) 


TEACHERS 


HsmtY  T  BtTSR  Principal 

Psychology;   history  of  tducoHon;   civics 

Mabel  I  Jenkins  . 

History;    English 

May  £  Davison    . 

Grade  v 

Jennie  E  Dbnneby 

Grads  vU 

Fbederick  W  Staebner 

Science;  geography 

Fannie  A  Bishop  . 

Kindergarten,  principal 

Eliza  A  Cheyney 

Grade  tv 

EuzA  G  Rawson  . 

LihroHan 

Mary  A  Quinn 

Grade  vi 

Agnes  G  Hickey  . 

'  Kindergarten 

Maxy  F  Suluvan 

Grades  i,  ii 

Mary  M  Souther  . 

Music 

Julia  T  Dunlevy  . 

Grades  Hi,  iv,  v 

Miriam  S  Skidmore 

Methods;   training 

G  Vivien  Brown  . 

Kindergarten 

E  Annette  Hinds 

Grade  ii 

Maud  Elizabeth  Love 

Drawing 

Alice  E  Phelps    . 

Grade  Hi 

Harriet  M  Bass   . 

Grades  iv,  v,  vt 


122  Windham  st 

12  Oak  St 

84  Windham  st 

13  Turner  st 

258  Lewiston  av 

325  Prospect  st 

36  Windham  st 

325  Prospect  st 

13  Turner  st 

154  Jackson  st 

98  Chapman  st 

325  Prospect  st 

South  Windham 

12  Oak  st 

114  Windham  st 

325  Prospect  st 

84  Windham  st 

84  Windham  st 

79  Maple  av 


State  normal-training  school  Willimantic 


Mabel  £  Spencer  . 

Gradti  tn,  wi,  viii 

Geosge  W  Dickson 

Principal  of  modtl  schools;   supervisor 

Edith  Scot  Paschall 

Mathemaiics;   gymnastics;   physiology 

Anna  D  Clark 

Grades  i,  ii.  Hi 

Elizabeth  A  Sherman   . 

Grade  i 


of  writing 


North  Windham 


125  Pleasant  st 
84  Windham  st 
176  Prospect  st 
325  Prospect  st 


1908-1909]  General  information 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


The  school  is  conducted  under  the  following  law  (General 
Statutes  of  Connecticut,  Revision  of  1902) : 

§  2280  The  state  board  of  education  shall  maintain  noimal  schools 
as  seminaries  for  training  teachers  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  govern- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  at  the  places  where  such  schools 
are  legally  established,  and  such  sum  as  the  state  board  of  education 
may  in  each  year  deem  necessary  for  their  support,  not  exceeding  eighty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  four  normal  schools  now  established,  shall  be 
annually  paid  therefor  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  on  the  order  of 
said  board;  but  the  board  shall  not  expend  any  money  for  a  normal 
school  hereafter  established,  until  the  town,  city,  or  city  school  district 
in  which  said  school  is  situated  shall  have  agreed  in  writing  with  said 
board  to  furnish,  and  shall  have  furnished,  schools,  in  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient school  buildings  in  connection  with  the  training  department  in  said 
school,  the  terms  of  said  agreement  to  be  satisfactory  to  said  board; 
and  every  such  town,  city,  or  city  school  district  is  hereby  empowered 
to  make  and  execute  such  agreements. 

§  2281  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  shall  be  determined 
by  the  state  board  of  education.  Said  board  may  make  regulations  gov- 
erning the  admission  of  candidates.  To  all  pupils  admitted  to  a  normal 
school  all  its  privileges,  including  tuition,  shall  be  gratuitous;  no  per- 
sons, however,  shall  be  entitled  to  these  privileges  until  they  have  filed 
with  said  board  a  written  declaration  that  their  object  in  securing  admis- 
sion to  such  school  is  to  become  qualified  to  teach  in  public  schools, 
and  that  they  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

I  2282  The  school  officers  in  each  town  shall  annually,  upon  request, 
forward  to  said  board  the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  can  recommend 
as  suitable  persons  in  age,  character,  talents,  and  attainments,  to  be 
received  as  pupils  in  said  schools. 

§  2283  The  state  board  of  education  shall  expend  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  support  of  normal  schools,  appoint  and  remove  their 
teachers,  and  make  rules  for  their  management;  shall  file  semiannually 
with  the  comptroller,  to  be  audited  by  him,  a  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenses  on  account  of  the  normal  schools,  and  shall  annually 
make  to  the  governor  a  report  of  the  condition  of  these  schools  and  the 
doings  of  said  board  in  connection  therewith. 

§  2284  Said  board  may  establish  and  maintain  model  schools  under 
permanent  teachers  approved  by  it,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
schools  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  modes  of  instruction  and 
discipline. 


8  State  normal-training  school  Willimantic 


ADMISSION 

Age — All  candidates  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  at 
the  time  of  admission. 

Testimonials — Each  applicant  must  bring  satisfactory  testi- 
monials as  to  character  and  attainments  from  the  high  school 
principal  or  a  school  visitor  of  the  town  in  which  the  applicant 
resides.* 

Evidence  of  Preparation — Applicants  of  the  prescribed  age 
who  present  the  required  testimonials  will  be  admitted  to  the 
school  upon  presentation  of 

(a)  certificates  of  graduation  from  high  schools 

(ft)  evidence  that  they  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education,  or 

(c)  a  state  teachers'  certificate,  or 

((f)  evidence  of  two  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching, 

{e)  or  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  preparatory 
course.     (See  Courses  of  instruction,  Page  lo.) 

All  desiring  to  enter  should  correspond  with  the  principal  as 
early  as  possible. 

Intention  to  Teach — ^The  object  of  this  school  is  to  fit 
young  men  and  women  to  teach  successfully  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  state.  All  applicants  must  sign  a  written 
declaration  that  their  object  in  securing  admission  to  the  school 
is  to  become  qualified  to  teach  in  public  schools,  and  that  they 
intend  to  engage  in  that  employment  in  this  state. 

It  is  understood  that  none  enter  this  school  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  teachers.  If,  in  the  case  of  any  pupils, 
the  earnestness  of  this  purpose — which  must  be  declared  in 
writing — is  negatived  by  unfaithfulness,  or  if  unfitness  for  this 
calling  is  disclosed,  such  pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school. 


Page  25  of  this  catalogue  may  be  used 
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lo  State  normal-training  school  WUlimantic 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I  Preparatory  course 
II  General  course 

III  Kindergarten-training  course 

IV  Advanced  course 

V  Correspondence  courses  for  teachers 
VI  Summer  session 

In  addition  to  these,  special  courses  may  be  arranged  to  meet 
individual  cases. 

I 
Preparatory  course 

Applicants  who  desire  to  take  a  course  in  the  normal  school 
and  who  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  requirements  (a-d)  enumer- 
ated on  page  8,  but  who  are  qualified  in  other  respects,  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  principal,  be  admitted  to  a  preparatory 
course  of  not  less  than  one  year.  The  satisfactory  completion  of 
this  course  will  admit  any  student  to  the  junior  class.  This 
course  is  not  intended  to  offer  a  short  cut  to  high  school  students 
who  have  completed  a  portion  of  the  high  school  course.  In  no 
case  will  such  a  student  be  received  without  the  approval  of  the 
high  school  principal.  Students  who  have  failed  of  promotion  in 
the  high  school  will  not  be  admitted. 

II 

General  course 

The  general  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  who  intend  to  become  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 
This  course  is  arranged  for  two  years  and  may  be  completed  in 
that  time  by  those  whose  preparation  for  the  work  permits. 

The  course  consists  of 

1  a  study  of  the  common  school  subjects  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint 

2  a  study  of  the  laws  of  mental  activity  and  their  relation  to 
teaching 

3  directed  observation  of  school  work 

4  teaching  in  public  schools  daily  for  twenty  weeks. 

Pupils  are  excused  from  the  school  when  the  required  work 
has  been  completed. 
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III 

KlKDERGAKTEN-TRAIKING  COURSE 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  received  for  instruction  in 
kindergarten  methods.  All  who  intend  to  become  kindergartners 
should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  English 
branches  and  bring  to  the  work  a  decided  aptitude  for  dealing 
with  little  children. 

The  kindergarten-training  course  will  require  two  years. 
Normal  school  graduates  are  usually  able  to  complete  the  work  in 
one  year. 

No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  course  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  who  cannot  play  the  piano  and  sing. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  satisfactorily  com- 
plete the  course. 

Members  of  the  kindergarten-training  class  will  be  required  to 
take  one  year's  work  with  students  in  the  general  course. 

Every  forenoon  of  the  second  year  will  be  spent  in  the 
kindergarten  in  teaching,  and  every  afternoon  in  special  study 
of  kindergarten  work. 

The  following  subjects  are  considered 

The  use  of  Froebel's  gifts 

Games 

Literature  for  children 

Drawing 

Study  of  lives  of  educational  reformers 

Making  plans  for  regular  work  and  special  plans  for  Thanks- 

givingi  Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  special  days 
Organization 

IV 

Advanced  course 
Professional  course 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 
more  extended  and  complete  study  of  pedagogical  principles 
and  their  application  to  special  subjects  than  the  time  usually 
allotted  in  a  normal  school  course  allows. 

The  professional  course  will  give  to  those  of  suitable  attain- 
ments an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  to  do  training  work,  and 
to  act  as  supervisors  and  principals  in  public  schools.  The 
demand  for  teachers  qualified  to  fill  positions  of  responsibility  is 
quite  beyond  the  present  supply. 
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Graduates  of  colleges,  normal  school  graduates,  and  teachers 
of  approved  scholarship  and  successful  experience  are  eligible 
to  this  course  upon  presentation  of  evidence  showing  their  fitness 
to  undertake  it.  The  time  depends  upon  the  preparation  the 
individual  brings  to  the  work.  Usually  one  year  is  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  course. 

Work  will  be  arranged  for  individuals  according  to  their 
requirements. 


Correspondence  courses 

In  connection  with  the  normal-training  school  at  Willimantic, 
the  state  board  of  education  offers  to  the  teachers  of  this  state 
correspondence  courses  in  elementary  English,  literature,  Ameri- 
can history,  civil  government,  geography,  physics,  drawing,  and 
penmanship. 

Students  who  enter  upon  any  of  these  courses  will  be  enrolled 
as  nonresident  students  of  the  school  and  their  names  will  appear 
in  the  suinual  catalogue. 

PX7RF0SB 

This  nonresidential  connection  with  the  normal  school  is 
intended  for  teachers 

1  who  desire  to  study  a  particular  subject  under  direction 

2  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  the  normal  school 
as  resident  students  and  complete  the  course  in  a  shorter  time 
than  is  regularly  required 

3  who  are  preparing  for  the  examination  for  the  state 
certificate. 

PLAN  OF  WORK 

Lesson  papers  containing  assignments  of  work,  references, 
directions,  suggestions,  and  questions  will  be  sent  to  the  student. 
By  means  of  these  the  student  prepares  the  lesson  making  use  of 
all  available  helps.  After  preparation  the  recitation  paper  is 
written  without  help,  and  mailed  to  the  school. 

The  recitation  paper  will  be  read,  corrected,  and  returned  to 
the  student  with  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  paper  is  received.  Another  lesson  paper  will  then 
be  sent.     Whenever  several  teachers  in  the  same  locality  are 
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pursuing  the  same  subject,  conferences  may  be  arranged  between 
instructors  and  students. 

In  general  it  is  intended  that  each  course  shall  cover  the  same 
ground  that  is  covered  by  classes  in  the  normal  school.  The 
number  of  recitations  in  any  subject  in  the  courses  for  resident 
students  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  course  of  study  on 
page  9.  A  single  lesson  in  the  correspondence  courses  usually 
covers  the  work  of  several  recitations  for  resident  students. 

ADMISSION 

Any  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  teaching 
in  any  public  school  in  this  state  may  be  admitted  to  the  corre- 
spondence courses.  Entrance  blanks  will  be  sent  upon  application 
to  the  principal. 

GREDTT 

Nonresident  students  will  receive  credit  for  courses  satis- 
factorily completed.  Students  successfully  completing  the  entire 
list  of  courses  noted  above  and  a  special  course  in  psychology  will 
be  admitted  to  the  senior  class  of  the  Willimantic  normal  school. 

The  normal  school  diploma  will  be  granted  to  all  who  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  training  department. 

BESIDENT  PRACnCB 

The  practice  teaching,  for  which  all  other  work  is  prepara- 
tory, requires  residence  at  the  school  and  is  given  only  under 
supervision  in  the  public  schools  connected  with  the  normal 
school. 

The  study  of  method  consisting  of  observation  of  teaching  and 
discussion  of  principles,  cannot  be  undertaken  by  nonresident 
students. 

For  further  information,  address  the  principal. 

VI 

Summer  session 

It  is  expected  that  a  summer  session  will  be  arranged,  opening 
Tuesday,  July  6,  1909  and  closing  Friday,  August  6,  1909.  Work 
will  be  arranged  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  credit  in  the  normal 
school  course,  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  state  examina- 
tions and  for  those  who  wish  to  study  methods  of  teaching.  A 
circular  will  be  sent  upon  application. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
Aim  of  the  school 

The  purpose  of  the  normal  school,  'as  set  forth  in  the  law,  is 
to  train  teachers  "in  the  art  of  instructing  ^d  governing  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state." 

To  train  teachers  to  teach  effectively  is  the  aim  which  the 
school  endeavors  to  keep  most  prominently  in  view.  All  other 
considerations  yield  to  this. 

Length  of  course 

The  general  course  is  planned  for  two  years  and  may  be 
taken  in  that  time  by  those  whose  preparation  permits.  Those 
unable  to  do  the  required  work  in  that  time  will  remain  in  the 
school  longer.  A  good  preparation  in  English  is  essential. 
Those  who  are  deficient  in  this  respect  cannot  expect  to  complete 
the  course  in  two  years. 

Admission  to  advanced  standing 

Pupils  will  be  allowed  to  omit  any  subjects  in  the  course  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  of  thorough  scholarship  in  these  subjects. 
Special  examinations  will  be  given  upon  application  after 
entrance  to  the  school. 

Students  who  can  present  a  pass  card  showing  that  they  have 
passed  the  state  examination  in  civil  government  will  be  excused 
from  that  subject. 

Time  gained  by  passing  subjects  on  examination  may  be 
devoted  to  special  work  either  in  subject  matter  or  in  training. 

Provided  sufficient  time  can  be  gained  in  the  manner  described, 
the  course  may  be  completed  in  less  than  two  years.  This  is, 
however,  generally  quite  impracticable  for  those  who  enter  with 
only  such  preparation  as  is  usually  afforded  by  high  schools. 

Special  training 

Graduates  of  normal  schools  who  desire  further  training,  but 
who  cannot  spend  a  year  in  the  professional  course,  will  be 
admitted  at  any  time  for  a  partial  course  of  twenty  weeks. 
During  this  time  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  practical 
side  of  the  work. 
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Practical  teaching 

There  are,  at  present,  twenty  schools,  including  kindergartens, 
available  for  the  purposes  of  observation  and  training.  The 
practical  work  required  in  these  schools  constitutes  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  course. 

The  order  of  work  in  the  general  course  is  as  follows 

1  study  of  subject  matter 

2  directed  observation  of  work  in  all  grades  of  model  and 
training  schools 

3  teaching  in  public  schools  daily  for  five  months. 
Observation  means  much  more  than  merely  visiting  schools. 

It  has  an  important  place  on  the  program  throughout  the 
course.  Students  are  expected  to  prepare  the  lessons  observed  in 
order  that  they  may  observe  more  intelligently.  Written  reports 
and  conferences  follow  the  observation. 

Completion  of  the  first  two  lines  of  work  enumerated  precedes 
the  practice-teaching.  Before  beginning  this  part  of  the  course 
the  pupil  has  seen  n^iore  of  common  schools  and  has  received  far 
more  in  the  way  of  professional  preparation  than  three-fourths 
of  the  teachers  who  every  year  begin  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  state;  in  addition  to  this,  half  a  year  of 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town  under  competent 
supervision  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before  a  diploma 
can  be  granted. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  class  and  is  responsible  for  the 
teaching  and  management  for  the  given  term. 

Conferences  held  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon session  afford  an  opportunity  for  discussing  principles 
in  the  light  of  experience,  and  for  giving  helpful  suggestions. 

Teachers  in  training  are  required  to  observe  the  same  hours 
as  teachers  regularly  employed. 

LiBRAHY 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  laboratories  con- 
nected with  the  school.  It  contains  over  eleven  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  as  these  have  been  selected  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  school  it  is  especially  valuable  as  a  working  library.  There 
are  duplicates  of  books  in  frequent  demand.  Students  have 
freest  access  to  the  shelves. 
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The  privileges  of  the  library  are  extended  by  mail  without 
charge  to  graduates  teaching  in  this  state. 

Gymnasium 

A  physical  examination  of  all  pupils  is  made  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

Visitors 

All  departments  are  open  to  visitors  interested  in  education. 
Teachers  from  schools  of  the  state  are  especially  welcome. 

Teachers  may  arrange  to  spend  several  days  or  weeks  at  the 
school,  and  to  such  every  attention  will  be  shown. 

Demand  for  trained  teachers 

The  normal  schools  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  trained 
teachers.  Many  towns  and  districts  in  the  state  employ,  so  far 
as  possible,  only  trained  teachers.  The  demand  made  upon  the 
school  for  teachers  is  about  twice  as  great  as  the  supply. 

There  is  ample  encouragement  for  college  graduates  and 
others  of  liberal  education  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  by 
taking  the  professional  course. 

This  survey  shows  that  this  school,  with  its  instructors,  its 
collection  of  books  and  apparatus,  its  activity  in  progressive 
teaching,  its  gratuitous  instruction,  is  able  to  oflFer  decided 
advantages  to  all  who  intend  to  be  teachers. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  well  to  teach  a  year  or 
two  before  coming  to  the  normal  school.  The  purpose  of  the 
normal  school  is  to  protect  children  from  inexperienced  teachers. 
The  normal  school,  however,  has  much  to  offer  to  teachers  who 
have  had  long  and  successful  experience. 

This  school  intends  to  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  progress. 
It  has  in  mind  particularly  the  interests  of  the  children  of  the 
state,  and  it  is  perfectly  willing  to  break  with  precedent  for  the 
sake  of  providing  the  commonwealth  with  good  teachers. 

Expenses 

Willimantic  is  a  city  of  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Rail- 
roads from  six  directions  enter  the  city,  making  it  easy  of  access 
from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
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The  advantages  of  the  school  are  oflfered  free  to  all  who 
declare  their  intention  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
state. 

Necessary  text-books  are  provided  without  charge.  Pupils  are 
advised,  however,  to  purchase  certain  reference  books. 

The  attention  of  persons  of  limited  means  is  especially  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  expense  of  living  in  Willimantic  is  materially 
less  than  in  cities  of  larger  size. 

The  average  cost  of  board  is  about  $4  a  week  where  two 
occupy  the  same  room.  The  total  average  cost  per  pupil,  not 
including  the  amount  paid  for  clothing  and  traveling,  is  thus 
less  than  $200  per  year.  Some  do  their  own  housework  and 
reduce  the  expense  of  board  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  the  sum 
named  above. 

Comfortable  rooms  and  good  board  can  be  secured  after 
students  arrive  in  Willimantic.  The  principal  will  assist  new- 
comers in  finding  boarding  places.  Those  desiring  such  assist- 
ance are  advised  to  write  to  the  principal  as  early  as  possible. 

Graduation 

Pupils  are  excused  when  they  have  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  the  school.  Diplomas  are  presented  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
term  only. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who 

1  have  throughout  the  course  maintained  a  standard  of  conduct 
befitting  a  teacher 

2  have  attained  the  required  standard  of  scholarship  in  every 
prescribed  subject 

3  have  exhibited  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  teaching  and 
governing  children 

4  have  passed  the  state  examination  and  secured  at  least  an 
elementary  certificate. 

A  candidate  for  the  diploma  who  has  failed  to  reach  the 
required  standard  of  efficiency  in  teaching  or  who  has  shown 
weakness  in  some  portion  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  normal  school  faculty,  be  granted 
a  certificate.  Such  a  student  will  receive  the  diploma  of  the 
school  if,  within  the  two  years  following  the  date  of  graduation, 
she  shows  herself  capable  of  teaching  and  governing  a  school 
successfully. 
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The  normal  school  teachers  are  authorized  to  visit  the  schools 
and  observe  the  teaching  and  management  of  graduates  of  their 
respective  schools  and  to  nominate  to  the  state  board  of  education 
as  candidates  for  honor  state  certificates  those  who  have  taught 
successfully  not  less  than  one  year  and  who  show  marked 
excellence,  both  in  teaching  and  management. 

State  certificate 

Candidates  for  the  state  certificate  who  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  school  will  be  excused  from  writing  pre- 
liminary papers  on  recommendation  of  the  principal.  Everyone 
must  demonstrate  ability  to  keep  a  register  correctly. 
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GRADUATES 
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Armstrong,  Helen 
Avery,  Mary  Lucretia 
Bartlett,  Iva  Fay 
Boylan,  Mary  Alice    . 
Buckley,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Burke,  Helen  M 
Burrill,  Clara  A 
Casey,  Florence  P 
Chism,  Julia  Belle 
Collins,  Estelle  Cecilia 
Crooks,  Adelaide  Brines 
Cm  if,  Maude  Edith    . 
Curran,  Anna  M 
Filer,  Beatrice  Ward 
Ford,  Myra  G 
Gallup,  Esther  Grant 
Heath,  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Jacobs,  Helen  Gertrude 
Kelly,  Veronica  A 
Kneeland,  Josephine  N 
Kneeland,  Julia  H 
Lamb,  Bertha  Crane 
Little,  Adeline 
Macdonald,  Esmeralda 
Malloy,  Marion  F 
Moore,  Lottie 
Moreau,  Aldea  Priscille 
O'Connell,  Anna  Charlotte 
O'Connell,  Kathryn 
Partrick,  Sarah  W 
Perry,  Nina  Emeline 
Rossiter,  Ruth  Frances 
Ryan,  Anna  C 
Shirley,  Florence  May 
Spell acy,  Martha  L     . 
Stanton,  Grace  May 
Sullivan,  May  Loretta 
Talcott,  Mary  Tillinghast 
Terry,  Felicia  Cornelia 
Westcott,  Bessie  Downer 
Wilson,  Flora  A 


Montclair,  N 

Grot  on 

Moniville 

New  London 

New  London 

Willimantic 

Putnam 

New  London 

Willimantic 

New  London 

Norwich 

Thompson 

Norwich 

Attawaugan 

New  London 

Ekonk 

Mystic 

Dudley  Mass 

Waterbury 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Mystic 

Willimantic 

Putnam 

Norwich 

Waterville 

Willimantic 

Colchester 

Colchester 

Norwalk 

Norwich 

Guilford 

New  London 

Baltic 

Hartford 

Daniels  on 

Willimantic 

New  London 

Brooklyn 

Wauregan 

Chaplin 


Holders  op  certificates 
Bogue,  Iva  Elizabeth  ....        Moniville 

Rosenthal,  Maude  Amelia         .       .       .        Norwich 
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State  normal-training  school  Willimantic 


List  of  kesident  students 


name 


Amidon,  Abigail  D 
Bradley,  Gladys  May 
Chase,  F  Glencie 
Clarke,  Bemice  Hazel 
Coughlan,  Kathleen  G 
Egan,  Margaret  M 
Graham,  Qementine 
Gray,  Anita 
Hamann,  £da 
Havican,  Mary  £ 
Healey,  Katharine 
Healey,  Maude  Elizabeth 
Holden,  Edith 
Jewett,  Viola  Frances 
Johnson,  Charlotte  A 
Larkin,  Helen  Bronson 
Lee,  Blanche  G 
Lewis,  Mary  Rathbun 
McGlone,  Marguerite  Mary 
McKenna,  Helen  Madeline 
Moreau,  Fiorina 
Morrison,  Alice  Ruth 
Murphy,  Lulu  E 
Nolan,  Catherine  M 
Plummer,  Helen  Marion 
Richmond,  Linda  A 
Shea,  Anna  L 
Shea,  Margaret 
Strahan,  Jeannette  C 
Sullivan,  Mary  Agnes 
Sullivan,  Mary  Teresa 
Taylor,  Frances  Elsworth 
Thompson,  Edith  Ruth 
Thome,  Carrie  Louisa 
Ward,  Katherine  Theresa 
Wells,  Belle  Elizabeth 


Adams,  Ida  Belle 
Avery,  Lucy  Denison 
Backus,  Hazel  Marguerite 


Seniors 


town 


p  o  address 


city  addrc 


Ashford  {West  Willington)      257  Summit 


Windham  (Willimantic) 

Waterbury  (Waterville) 

Windham  ( Willimantic) 

Waterbury 

Waterbury 

Nonvich  {Taftville) 

New  London 

Norwich 

Waterbury 

Waterbury 


Windham  road 

South 

95  Spring 

61  Bellevue 

66  Windham 

66  Windham 
260  Valley 

46  Windham 
318  Vallqr 


Woodstock  (North  Woodstock)  144  Spring 


Norwich 

Hampton  (Clark's  Corner) 

Windham  (Willimantic) 

Lebanon  (North  Franklin) 

Windham  ( Willimantic) 

Groton  (West  Mystic) 

Windham  (Willimantic) 

Norwich  (Greeneville) 

Windham  (Willimantic) 

Windham  ( Willimantic) 

Waterbury 

Waterbury 

Norwich  (Yantic) 

Preston  (Norwich) 

Windham  ( Willimantic) 

Windham  (WilHmantic) 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Brooklyn  (Danielson) 


6S  Windham 

30  Pearl 

36  Windham 

1 173  Main 

257  Summit 

35  Park 

260  Jackson 

35  Spruce 

46  Windham 

46  Windham 

168  Prospect 

266  Summit 

27  Union 

7  Strong's  court 

6S  Windham 


36  Windham 


Norwich  (Taftville) 

Windham  (South  Windham) 

Norwich  (Versailles) 

Windham  (Willimantic)      Warner  district 

36 


129  Valley 


Juniors 

Norwich  South  Windham 

Groton  83  Spring 

Windham  (South  Windham) 
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List  of  students 
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name 


town 


p  o  address 


Brown,  Nettie  Ellen 
Buell,  Cora  A 
Carey,  Abbie  Margaret 
Carmody,  Jennie  Gorman 
Qaffey,  Katherine  Cecilia 
Qark,  Gladys  Edena 
Qune,  Grace  Frances 
Comins,  Hazel  Emilie 
Connor,  Alice  L 
Corr,  Laura  H 
Corrigan,  Margaret  W 
Coughlan,  Rose  Loretta 
Dunlevy,  Lenora  Katherine 
Foley,  Annie  Elizabeth 
Fuller,  Kathleen  Tyreman 
Fuller,  Millie  Bowen 
Geer,  Bertha  Louise 
Graham,  May  Isabel 
Haney,  Grace  Alice 
Hibbard,  Florence  Isabel 
Holbrook,  Rosa  K 
Holt,  Gertrude  Amelia 
Keenan,  Anna  Augusta 
Lamb,  Katherine  May 
Leffingwell,  Edith  Anna 
Leonard,  Isabelle  Winifred 
Lynch,  Anna  C 
Madden,  Elizabeth 
Main,  Grace  Amelia 
Murphy,  Agatha  Catherine 
Murphy,  Lucy  Anastasia 
Neumann,  Martha  M 
Powers,  Mary  Anastasia 
Pratt,  Alice  W 
Quinn,  Anna  Madaline 
Richards,  Lizzie  Evelyn 
Roy,  Mary  Virginia 
Standish,  Ruth  Holden 
Tracy,  Marian  Knight 
Tripp,  Lena  Phillips 
Trudeau,  Eva  B 
Vallette,  Hattie  Lillian 
Wetherell,  Gara  Lillian 
Wilson,  Ruby  Elizabeth  C 
Young,  Irene  Hazen 
Young,  Laura  Prudence 


Stafford 

Marlborough 

Windham  ( Willimantic) 

Waterhury 

Waterbury 

Windham  ( Willimantic) 

Norwich 

Tolland  (Stafford  Springs) 

Lebanon  (  Willimantic) 

Waterbury 

New  London 

Waterbury 

Windham  (South  Windham) 

New  London 

Windham  ( Willimantic) 

Hampton 

Griswold  (Jewett  City) 

Norwich  (Taftville) 

Montville 

Woodstock 

Hebron 

Stafford  (Stafford  Springs) 

Waterbury 

Ledyard  (Mystic) 

Bosrah  (Norwich) 

Norwich 

Windham  (  Willimantic) 

Norwich 

Stonington 

Norwich 

Norwich 

New  London 

Norwich 


city  address 

318  Valley 

318  Valley 

47  South  Park 

86  Spring 

86  Spring 

121  Bridge 

98  Walnut 

318  Valley 
204  Jackson 
61  Bellevue 

210  Jackson 

193  Church 

99  Spring 

30  Pearl 

30  Pearl 
144  Spring 

251  Summit 

98  Walnut 

86  Spring 

86  Spring 

257  Summit 

61  Jackson 

86  Spring 

35  Spruce 

35  Spruce 

260  Valley 

249  Church 


Willington  (West  Willington)  251  Summit 


Montville 
Norwich 
Spragtpe  (Baltic) 
Sprague  (Hanover) 
Griswold  (Jewett  City) 
Killingly  (Dayville) 
Windham  ( Willimantic) 
Windham  (  Willimantic) 
Killingly  (Danielson) 
New  London 
Griswold  (Jewett  City) 
Griswold  (Norwich) 


210  Jackson 
249  Church 

15  Fairview 

86  Spring 

86  Spring 

49  High 

117  Chestnut 

168  Prospect 

168  Prospect 

36  Windham 

i8s  High 

49 
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State  normcU-training  school  WUlifnantic 


PlBEPARATORY  CLASS 


name 


town 


Avery,  Sarah  Alma 
Brown,  Delight  Annette 
Butler,  Mary  Byrne 
Fisher,  Lena  L 
Gough,  Agnes  Catherine 
Gough,  Pauline  V 
Hevrin,  Mary  Carine 
Harris,  Edith  J 
La  Place,  Mary  B 
Lynch,  Mary  Abbie 
Sweet,  Jane  Lucy 
Weller,  Elizabeth  Winifred 
Wilson,  Amy  L 


p  o  addreu 

Groton 

Windham  (Hampton)  i 

Norwich 

Windham  (South  Windham) 
Norwich  (Norwich  Town) 
Norwich  (Norwich  Town) 
Windham  (  Willimantic) 
Haddam  (Higganum) 
Sterling  (North  Sterling) 
Windham  (Windham  Center) 
Windham  (Willimantic) 
Norwich  (Taftville) 
Windham  (Windham  Center) 


city  address 

33  Spring 
14  Windham 


237  Valley 

237  Valley 

228  Jackson 

30  Pearl 

86  Spring 

114  Bridge 
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Attendance  by  towns 

Twenty-five  towns  are  represented,  as  follows: 

Ashford 

Bozrah  ..... 

Brooklyn 

Griswold 

Groton  

Haddam  ..... 

Hampton  ..... 

Hebron  ..... 

Killingly  .... 

Lebanon  .... 

Ledyard  ..... 
Marlborough  .... 

Montville 


I     New  London 

« 

.    5 

I     Norwich 

.  23 

I     Preston 

.    I 

4    Sprague 

.    2 

3    Stafford 

.    2 

I     Sterling 

.    I 

2    Stonington 

.    I 

I    Tolland 

.    I 

2    Waterbury 

.  12 

2    Willington 

.    I 

I     Windham 

.  25 

I    Woodstock 

.    2 

2 

Total 9S 


Attendance  by  counties 

students  towns 

Hartford i  i 

New  Haven 12  i 

New  London 45  li 

Windham 34  7 

Middlesex I  i 

Tolland 5  4 


98 


35 
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List  of  nonbesident  students 


(Enrolled  December  8  1908) 


name 


Atwood,  Ethel  L 
Brennan,  Agnes  L 
Bronson,  Flora  J 
Bronson,  Grace  B 
Burnett,  Cora  Belle 
Cavanagh,  Nellie  V 
Cronin,  Elizabeth  T 
Dayton,  Mary  U 
Ducie,  Margaret  C 
Eddy,  Elizabeth  M 
Fish,  Eleanor 
Fryer,  Martha  Myrtle 
Fuller,  Flora  Evelyn 
Harrington,  Alice 
Hart,  Mabelle  B 
Hayes,  Jane  R 
Humiston,  Wallace  D 
JeflFrey,  Louise  Rowland 
Keating,  Mary  F 
Kelley,  Josie  Agnes 
Luther,  Marie  Louise 
Lynn,  Charles  R 
Marsh,  Ebie  Gray 
Martin,  Louise  Dickinson 
MHler,  Wilbur  H 
Morehouse,  Mary  Frances 
Morris,  Sarah  L 
Myers,  Mary  R 
Prentice,  Ruby  C 
Richmond,  Linda  A 
Riddiford,  Gertrude  L 
Rowe,  Florence 
Russell,  Kathryn  M 
Rtissell,  May  A 
Shurtleff,  Gcldie  A 
Sumner,  Grace  L 
Stark,  Marion  £ 
Tallmadge,  Evelyn  E 
Tallmadge,  Mary  B 
Tompkins,  Jonas  M 


teaching  address 

IVatertown 

Baltic 

Litchfield 

Litchfield 

New  Preston 

Jewett  City 

Andover 

Ridgefield 

New  London 

Thompson 

Mystic 

South  Manchester 

Killingly 

Millstone 

Unionvilie 

Winsted 

Bethany 

New  London 

Stafford 

Torrington 

Norwich 

Baltic 

Mansfield  Center 

Lyme 

Woodstock  Valley 

New  Milford 

Ellington 

Union 

Mystic 

Norwich 

New  Milford 

South  Woodstock 

New  London 

New  London 

West  Ashford 

Putnam 

Lyme 

Unionvilie 

Unionvilie 

East  Hartford 


home  address 

Watertown 

Baltic 

Litchfield 

Litchfield 

New  Preston 

Marlboro  Mass 

New  York  City 

New  London 

Thompson 

Mystic 

Addison 

Danielson 

New  London 

Unionvilie 

Winsted 

Bethany 

New  London 

Springfield  Mass 

Torrington 

Norwich 

Baltic 

Mansfield  Center 

Hamburg 

Woodstock  Valley 

New  Milford 

Ellington 

Putnam 

Mystic 

Norwich 

New  Milford 

South  Woodstock 

New  London 

New  London 

West  Ashiord 

West  Woodstock 

Lyme 

Unionvilie 

Unionvilie 

East  Hartford 


u 


Sutu 


school  W\ 


Wicte,  ViHa  Hafl 
Winer,  Alyi^aut  L 


May 


Thirty  towns  are 

Aadorcr 

Asbfofd 

DCtbany 

Eastford 

East  Hartford 

East  Lfme 

EJIifigton 

Farmington 

Griswold 

Killtfiglr 
Utchfield 
Lyme 
Manchester 

Mafisfield 
New  London 

Total 


as  follows: 

I    New  MUfoni 
I    > 


I    Ridgefidd 


Stafford 


I 
I 
I 

3  StOfUDgtOfl 

I  ThfOtBpson 

1  Torrington 

2  Washingtoa 
2  Waterford 

I  Watertown 

I  Winchester 

4  Woodstock 


2 


Enbollmiht  by  coumns 


coontiM 

Hartford 
New  Haven 
New  London 
Fairfield  . 
Litchfield 
Windham 
Tolland    . 


5 

X 

i6 
I 
8 

9 

4 

44 


Summary 

Graduates,  1908 

Holders  of  certificates,  1908 

Senior  class 36 

Junior  class 49 

Preparatory  class 13 


Whole  number  of  resident  students    . 

Nonresident  students 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  normal  department 
Pupils  in  model  and  training  schools    . 


98 
44 


3 

X 

8 
I 
6 

7 

4 

30 


41 

2 


142 

4x7 


Facai  cf  irt'fkMr  tt>  be  ghm  br  h^  sckool  ptliMnlli  to  jijiUiim 

schocL 


of 

is  a  grzdmaU  of  m  j€9rs  c^mrsf  m  the 

high  sckccl,  and  Aai  she  is  •  smUabU  f^mm  w  ckt/mcttr,  telr«lf  mkd 
atiaimtmrulM  to  be  receictd  as  m  pu^  m  tkt  stait  n^rmmi  sck^^i  •! 
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CALENDAR  190S-1909 


1908 

I  September 

Tuesday 

School  year  begins 

25  November 

Wednesday 

i'hanksgiving  recess  begins 

30  November 

Monday 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends 

23  December 

Wednesday 

First  term  ends 

4  January 

Nfonday 

Second  term  begins      ^ 

1909 

8  April 

Thursday 

Second  term  ends 

T9  April 

Monday 

Third  term  begins 

23  June 

Wednesday 

Third  term  ends 

6  July 

Tuesday 

Summer  session  begins 

31  July 

Saturday 

Summer  session  ends 

1909-1910 

7  September 

Tuesday 

School  year  begins 

State  nortnal'training  school    Danbury 


TEACHERS 


John  R  Perkins  Principal 

Psychology;  govommont;  geography 

Janb  Lord  Burbank 

English 

Sara  M  Armstrong 

History;   mathomatics;   gymnastics 

Harry  Houston    .... 

Penmanship 

Emelene  a  Dunn 

•  Drawing 

Marion  H  Tweedy         .... 

Singing 

EiXA  M  Brush      ..... 

Librarian;  dork 

LOTHROP    D    HiGGINS  .... 

Science 

Helena  G  Clancy  .... 

Training   school;   -training    sixth    grade 

Grace  B  Wakelee  .... 

Training  school;  training  iirst  grade 

Katharine  M  Mullen  .... 

Training  school;   training  seventh  grade 

Maude  V  Griffin  ..... 

Clerk 

Katherine  T  Harty       .... 

Art  of  teaching;  supervisor  of  training  schools 

Hansine  D  Wiedl  .... 

Training  school;  training  rural  school 

Amy  W  Gaines    ..... 

Training  school;   training   fifth  grade 

Jeanetts  E  Morris         .... 

Training  school;  training  second  grade 

Grace  H  Coughun         .... 

Training  school;  training  third  grade 

LiNA  B  Winship  principal  Locust  avenue  school 

Training  school;  training  eighth  grade 

S  Etta  Yates       ..... 

Training  school;  training  second  grade 

Christian  C  Garimsn      .... 

Training  school;  training   fourth   grade 


72  Deer  Hill  av 

4  Hillside  pi 
15  Terrace  pi 

New  Haven 

541  Lexington  av  New  York 

4  Farview  av 

17  Osborne 

17  Osborne 

Golden  hill 

24B  White 

16  Locust  av 

24  Orchard 

62  Division 

13  Delay 

8  Harmony 

9  Harmopy 
II  Cottage 
248  White 

8  Hamioay 
16  Locust  av 
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Teachers 


Josephine  W  Beers 

Training  school;  training  Hrst  grade 

Fannie  B  Perry  .  .  .  . 

Training  school;  training  gradts  4^ 

Gertrude  H  Hand 

Training  school 

Harriet  E  Smith 

Training  school;   training  gradts   i-S 

Rachel  M  Scheanblum  . 

Training  school 


John  F  Keogh 

Engineer 

Howard  C  Durgy  . 

Janitor 


7 

26  New 

Danbury  R  F  D  23 

28  Main 

164  Main 

I  Liberty 

27  Crane 
59%   Balmforth 


8  State  normal-training  school    Danbury 


GOVERNMENT 


The  school  is  conducted  under  the  following  law  (General 
Statutes  of  Connecticut,  Revision  of  1902) : 

§  2280  The  state  board  of  education  shall  maintain  normal  schools 
as  seminaries  for  training  teachers  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  govern- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  at  the  places  where  such  schools 
are  legally  established,  and  such  sum  as  the  state  board  of  education 
may  in  each  year  deem  necessary  for  their  support,  not  exceeding  eighty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  four  normal  schools  now  established,  shall  be 
annually  paid  therefor  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  on  the  order  of 
said  board;  but  the  board  shall  not  expend  any  money  for  a  normal 
school  hereafter  established,  until  the  town,  city,  or  city  school  district 
in  which  said  school  is  situated  shall  have  agreed  in  writing  with  said 
board  to  furnish,  and  shall  have  furnished,  schools,  in  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient school  buildings  in  connection  with  the  training  department  in  said 
school,  the  terms  of  said  agreement  to  be  satisfactory  to  said  board; 
and  every  such  town,  city,  or  city  school  district  is  hereby  empowered 
to  make  and  execute  such  agreements. 

§  2281  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  shall  be  determined 
by  the  state  board  of  education.  Said  board  may  make  regulations  gov- 
erning the  admission  of  candidates.  To  all  pupils  admitted  to  a  normal 
school  all  its  privileges,  including  tuition,  shall  be  gratuitous;  no  per- 
sons, however,  shall  be  entitled  to  these  privileges  until  they  have  filed 
with  said  board  a  written  declaration  that  their  object  in  securing  admis- 
sion to  such  school  is  to  become  qualified  to  teach  in  public  schools, 
and  that  they  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

§  2282  The  school  officers  in  each  town  shall  annually,  upon  request, 
forward  to  said  board  the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  can  recommend 
as  suitable  persons  in  age,  character,  talents,  and  attainments,  to  be 
received  as  pupils  in  said  schools. 

I  2283  The  state  board  of  education  shall  expend  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  support  of  normal  schools,  appoint  and  remove  their 
teachers,  and  make  rules  for  their  management ;  shall  file  semiannually 
with  the  comptroller,  to  be  audited  by  him,  a  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenses  on  account  of  the  normal  schools,  and  shall  annually 
make  to  the  governor  a  report  of  the  condition  of  these  schools,  and  the 
doings  of  said  board  in  connection  therewith. 

S  2284.  Said  board  may  establish  and  maintain  model  schools  under 
permanent  teachers  approved  by  it,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
schools  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  modes  of  instruction  and 
discipline. 
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Purpose  of  the  school 

The  purpose  of  the  normal  school,  as  set  forth  in  the  law,  is 
to  train  teachers  "  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state." 

Admission 

Age  —  All  candidates  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over 
at  the  time  of  admission. 

Testimonials  —  Each  applicant  must  bring  satisfactory 
testimonials  as  to  character  and  attainments  from  a  teacher 
and  also  from  a  school  visitor  of  the  town  in  which  the  appli- 
cant resides.  The  proper  form  to  be  presented  by  high  school 
graduates  is  given  on  page  30. 

Evidence  of  preparation  —  Applicants  of  the  prescribed 
age  who  present  the  required  testimonials  will  be  admitted  to 
the  school  upon  presentation  of 

(a)  certificates  of  graduation  from  high  schools  offering  a 
course  of  study  at  least  three  years  in  length,  or 

(b)  evidence  that  they  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a 
high  school  education,  or 

(c)  a  state  teacher's  certificate,  or 

(d)  evidence  of  two  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching. 

Applicants  who  desire  to  take  a  course  in  a  normal  school 
but  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  requirements  enumerated  above 
may  be  admitted  to  a  course  not  less  than  three  years  in 
length. 

All  desiring  to  enter  should  correspond  with  the  principal 
as  early  as  possible. 

Intention  to  teach  —  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  fit 
young  men  and  young  women  to  teach  successfully  in  the 
common  schools  of  this  state.  All  applicants  must  sign  a 
written  declaration  that  their  object  in  securing  admission  to 
the  school  is  to  become  qualified  to  teach  in  public  schools,  and 
that  they  intend  to  teach  in  this  state. 
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It  is  understood  that  none  enter  this  school  unless  for  this 
purpose.  If,  in  the  case  of  any  pupils,  the  earnestness  of  this 
purpose  is  negatived  by  unfaithfulness,  or  if  unfitness  for  this 
calling  is  disclosed,  such  pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain 

in  the  school. 

Classes  —  Qasses  are  organized  only  in  the  fall.  Entering 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  is  unadvisable,  and  generally  not 
permitted. 

Course  of  study 

The  general  course  is  planned  for  two  years,  and  may  be 
taken  in  that  time  by  those  whose  preparation  permits.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  do  the  required  work  in  that  time  will  re- 
main in  the  school  longer.  The  school  year  includes  forty 
weeks. 

The  work  of  the  school  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  give 
special  preparation  for  teaching  arithmetic,  language,  litera- 
ture, geography,  elementary  science  and  history. 

Well-equipped  laboratories  and  an  excellent  library  are  pro- 
vided and  made  an  invaluable  part  of  the  training. 

The  course  of  study  is  in  the  msLin  professional.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  course  students  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
subjects  usually  taught  in  the  grades,  and  the  best  methods  of 
presenting  them  are  discussed.  The  principles  underlying  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  and  managing  are  taught,  followed 
by  the  practical  work  in  the  training  school. 

Training  schools 

The  Locust  Avenue  school  with  eight  grades,  two  rooms  at 
New  Street  school,  the  two-room  school  at  Beaver  Brook,  and 
the  country  school  at  Miry  Brook  are  used  as  training  schools. 
Every  pupil  is  required  to  observe,  teach,  and  manage  in  these 
schools  for  five  months. 

The  Beaver  Brook  and  Miry  Brook  schools  give  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  country  schools.  In  the 
training  schools  pupils  are  taught  to  put  in  practice  under 
skilled  supervision  the  methods  and  principles  previously 
acquired  in  the  course.  No  diplomas  will  be  granted  to 
students  until  they  can  teach  and  manage  a  school  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  faculty. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


First  year 

Ixmcf 

weeks 

per  week 

Literature            ......           40 

3 

Composition  and  language 

40 

3 

American   history 

40 

4 

Arithmetic          .... 

ao 

3 

Geometry  and  mensuration 

10 

3 

Algebra               .... 

10 

3 

Physics 

B                                                       •                                                       •                                                       • 

20 

6 

Physiology 

10 

4 

Chemistry 

•                              •                              •                              a 

a 

10 

6 

Penmanship 

40 

I 

Drawing 

■                              •                              «                              • 

40 

2 

Music 

»                              •                              • 

40 

I 

Gymnastics 

»                              ■                              •                               • 

30 

I 

Second  year 

hours 

weeks 

per  week 

Literature            ......           20 

3 

Composition   and   language 

20 

2 

Geography 

10 

3 

Psychology 

10 

3 

Civics 

10 

3 

Art  of  teaching  . 

20 

2 

Physical  geography 

10 

5 

Agriculture 

10 

5 

Science  review  . 

20 

2 

Penmanship 

20 

I 

Drawing 

20 

I 

Music 

20 

I 

Gymnastics 

• 

14 

I 
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CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
In  connection  with  the  normal-training  school  at  Danbury, 
the  state  board  of  education  oflFers  to  the  teachers  of  this 
state  correspondence  courses  in  elementary  English,  literature, 
American  history,  civil  government,  geography,  physics,  draw- 
ing and  penmanship.  A  course  in  psychology  is  offered  for 
those  who  have  successfully  completed  at  least  three  other 
courses. 

Students  who  enter  upon  any  of  these  courses  will  be 
enrolled  as  nonresident  students  and  their  names  will  appear 
in  the  annual  catalogue. 

Purpose 
This  nonresidential  connection  with  the  normal  school  is 
intended  for 

1  teachers  who  desire  to  study  a  particular  subject  under 
direction 

2  teachers  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  the 
normal  school  as  resident  students  and  complete  the  course  in 
a  shorter  time  than  is  regularly  required. 

3  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  the  examination  for  the 
state  certificate. 

Plan  of  work 

Lesson  papers  containing  assignments  of  work,  references, 
directions,  suggestions  and  questions  will  be  sent  to  the  student. 
The  school  supplies  books  and  other  material  necessary. 
By  means  of  these  the  student  prepares  the  lesson,  making  use 
of  all  available  helps.  After  preparation  the  recitation  paper 
is  written  without  help  and  mailed  to  the  school. 

The  recitation  paper  will  be  read,  corrected  and  returned 
to  the  student  with  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  paper  is  received.  Another  lesson  paper  will 
then  be  sent.  Whenever  several  teachers  in  the  same  locality 
are  pursuing  the  same  subject,  conferences  may  be  arranged 
between  instructors  and  students. 

In  general  it  is  intended  that  each  course  shall  cover  the 
same  ground  that  is  covered  by  classes  in  the  normal  school. 
The  number  of  recitations  in  any  subject  in  the  courses  for 
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resident  students  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  course  of 
study  in  this  catalogue.  A  single  lesson  in  the  correspondence 
courses  usually  covers  the  work  of  several  recitations  for 
resident  students. 

Admission 
Any  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  in  this  state  may  be  admitted  to  the  cor- 
respondence courses.    Entrance  blanks  will  be  sent  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  principal. 

Credit 

Nonresident  students  will  receive  credit  for  courses  satis- 
factorily completed.  Students  successfully  completing  the 
entire  list  of  courses  noted  above  and  a  special  course  in 
psychology  will  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class  of  the  Danbury 
normal  school. 

The  normal  school  diploma  will  be  granted  to  all  who  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  training  department. 

Residbnt  practice 

The  practice  teaching,  for  which  all  other  work  is  prepar- 
atory, requires  residence  at  the  school  and  is  given  only  under 
supervision  in  the  public  schools  connected  with  the  normal 
school. 

The  study  of  method,  consisting  of  observation  of  teaching 
and'  discussion  of  principles,  cannot  be  undertaken  by  non- 
resident students. 

For  further  information,  address  the  principal. 

Summer  session 
A  summer  session  will  be  held  at  the  Danbury  normal  school 
from  July  6  to  July  31,  1909. 

For  further  information  address  the  principal. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Expenses 

The  advantages  of  the  school  are  offered  free  to  all  who 
declare  their  intention  of  teaching  in  the  common  schools  of 
this  state. 

Necessary  text-books  are  provided  without  charge.  Pupils 
are  advised  to  purchase  a  few  reference  books. 

Comfortable  rooms  and  good  board  cost  from  $4.50  per 
week  up.  They  may  be  obtained  after  students  arrive  in 
Danbury.     The  principal  will  assist  students  in  finding  places. 

Visitors 

Visitors  are  welcome  in  the  normal  school  and  in  the  training 
schools  at  any  time.    Teachers  are  especially  invited. 

Diplomas 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who 

1  have  throughout  the  course  maintained  a  standard  of 
conduct  befitting  a  teacher. 

2  have  attained  the  required  standard  of  scholarship  in  every 
prescribed  subject. 

3  have  exhibited  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  teaching  and 
governing  children. 

4  have  passed  the  state  examination  and  secured  at  least  an 
elementary  certificate. 

A  candidate  for  the  diploma  who  has  failed  to  reach  the 
required  standard  of  efficiency  in  teaching  or  who  has  shown 
weakness  in  some  portion  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  normal  school  faculty,  be  granted 
a  certificate.  Such  a  student  will  receive  the  diploma  of  the 
school,  if,  within  two  years  following  the  date  of  leaving  the 
normal  school,  she  shows  herself  capable  of  teaching  and 
governing  a  school  successfully. 


J 
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The  normal  school  teachers  are  authorized  to  visit  the 
schools  and  observe  the  teaching  and  management  of  graduates 
of  their  respective  schools  and  to  nominate  to  the  state  board 
of  education  as  candidates  for  honor  state  certificates  those 
who  have  taught  successfully  not  less  than  one  year  and  who 
show  marked  excellence,  both  in  teaching  and  management. 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers 

The  normal  schools  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  trained 
teachers.  Many  towns  and  districts  in  the  state  employ,  so 
far  as  possible,  only  trained  teachers.  The  demand  made  for 
good  teachers  is  about  twice  as  great  as  the  supply. 

There  is  ample  encouragement  for  college  graduates  and 
others  of  liberal  education  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
by  taking  the  professional  course. 

This  survey  shows  that  a  normal  school,  with  its  instructors, 
its  collection  of  books  and  apparatus,  its  activity  in  progressive 
teaching,  its  gratuitous  instruction,  is  able  to  offer  decided 
advantages  to  all  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 
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LIST  OF  GRADUATES 
1908 


Graduates 

Beard,  Bertha  Grace      ....       Bethel 

Crcighton,  Genevieve  Grace  . 

Norwalk 

Deloy,  Louise  Mabel 

North  Canaan 

Donohue,  Joanna 

Litchfield 

Drury,  Katherine  Angela 

LitchMd 

Evans,   Clarice 

New  Mil  ford 

Glover,  Harriet  M  . 

Dundee  N  Y 

Hager,  Mabel  Gertrude  . 

Danbury 

Hill,  Mary  Elvira  .        .       . 

Redding 

Kavasch,  Emilie  Susan  . 

Danbury 

Keane,  Gertrude  Skiffington 

Bethel 

Lawrence,  Edna  May 

Bethel 

LeDan,  Alice  Doiothea  . 

Danbury 

McGaulcy,  Eleanor  Josephine 

Danbury 

Melvin,  Dorothy  Agnes  . 

Bethel 

Murphy,  Mary  Gwendolyn 

Norwalk 

Nickerson,  Helene  Davis 

Redding 

Pryer,  Edith  Adele 

Norwalk 

Scheanblum,  Rachel  Mary 

Danbury 

Smith,  Harriet  Elizabeth 

Danbury 

Wakeman,  Charlotte  Julia 

Danbury 

Wanzer,  Carrie  E    . 

<«     «%^ 

Danbury 

Bronson,  Bessie  Louise  .•       .  Roxbury 

Dewsnap,  Alice  Overton  RidgeHeld 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS 


name 

Allen,  Irene  Drew 
Bennett,  Elisabeth  Montague 
Crotty,  Jennie  Elizabeth 
Donohue,  Elizabeth  Regenia 
Fanton,  Lena  May 
Keefe,  Katharine  Genevieve 
Larson,  Hattie  Christine 
Lester,  Mary  Margaret 
Parmelcc,  Ethel  Pearl 
Smith,  Pauline  Barber 
Warner,  Pearl 


Adair,  Emilie 
Barker,  Jennie  Louise 
Beach,  Katharine  Jane 
Brockett,  Elsie  Maude 
Brush,  Emma  Rilla 
Canficld,  Grace  Elizabeth 
Carter,  Jennie  Marcia 
Gark,  Grace 
Downey,  Anna  Josephine 
Duncan,  Margaret 
Erdmann,  Marie  Susan 
Ferris,  Mary  Sherwood 
Field,  Ada  Cutter 
Flanagan,  Margaret  Collins 
Gilbert,  Jessie  Mae 
Gillette,  Mary  Amelia 
Johnson,  Sylvia  Nathalie 
Judson,  Mae  Adele 
Kennedy,  Florence  Eleanor 
Lee,  Anna  Elizabeth 
McHan,  Mae  Frances 
Marsh,  Urania  Hannah 
Monroe,  Anneta 
Ohlweiler,  Magdalen  Mary 


Seniors 

town  post  office  Danbury  address 

Danbury  47  Washington  av 

Danbury  i  Terrace  pi 

Danbury  47  Elm 

Westport  (Saugatuck) 
Weston  (Westport)  406  Main 

North  Canaan  (E  Canaan)  15  Willie 
Roxbury  146  White 

Newtown  (Sandy  Uock)  61  Maple  av 
Norwalk  (E  Norwalk)  210  Main 
Bethel 

Redding  (Bethel)  3  Spruce 

II 

Juniors 

Norwalk  (S  Norwalk) 

Kent 

LitchMd 

Danbury 

New  FairAeld  (Danbury) 

New  Milford 

Bethel 

New  Milford 

Stamford , 

Stamford 

Danbury  25  Highland  av 


46  North 
37  North 
406  Main 


138  White 

138  White 

8  Main 

37  North 

138  White 


Easton  (Loht^Hill) 

Easton  (Stepney) 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Easton  (Bridgeport) 

Bridgewater  (New  Milford) 

Bethel 

New  Haven  64     Elm 

Danbury 

Danbury  94  Liberty 

New  Milford  48  Maple  av 

Danbury  100  North 

Bethel 
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name 
Owen,  Winifred 
Robertson,  Elmina  Alosia 
Salewski,  Carolina  Elzabeth 
Scott,  Edna  May 
Scott,  Grace  Darling 
Senior,  Theodora 
Scrre,  Alice  Norton 
Shepard,  Harriett 
Susnitzky,  Ethel  Harriet 
Trelease,  Mary  Eakins 
Trieschmann,  Martha  Louise 
Wakeman,  Angeline  Fanton 
Wathley,  Theresa  Anna 
Wells,  Florence  Alice 
Wilson,  Bertha  Fredericka 
Yutzler,  Florence  Margaret 

Summary  by  classes: 
Senior  class 
Junior  class 


town  p  o  address  Danbury  address 

Wallingford  77  Rose 

Danbury  7  West  Woostcr 

Cornwall   (W  Cornwall)       59  West 
Greenwich  146  White 

Litchfield  (Bantam)  46  North 

Danbury  38  Division 

Danbury  166  White 

Danbury  10  Balmforth  av 

Danbury  16  Center 

Middlebury  (Waterbury)    138  White 
Canaan  15  Willie 

Newtown  12  Brookside  av 

Kent 

Greenwich  146  White 

RidgeAeld 

Cornwall  (W  Cornwall)        59  West 

40 


II 
40 


51 


Enrollment  by  towns 
Twenty-three  towns  are  represented  as  follows: 


Bethel 

.    4 

New  Milford 

3 

Bridge  water 

.     I 

Newtown 

.    2 

Canaan 

I 

North  Canaan 

I 

Cornwall 

.     2 

Norwalk 

2 

Danbury 

«  IS 

Redding 

I 

Easton 

.    3 

Ridgefield 

I 

Greenwich    . 

.    2 

Roxbury 

.    I 

Kent 

.    2 

Stamford 

.    2 

Litchfield     . 

.    2 

Wallingford 

.    I 

Middlebury 

.    I 

Weston 

I 

New  Fairfield 

•              4 

I 

Westport 

I 

New  Haven 

i 

1 

I 

Enrollment  by  counties 

students  towns 

Fairfield 35  12 

Litchfield .13  8 

New   Haven 3  3 


Total  number  resident  students 


51 
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List  of  non 

-RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

name 

tiome  address 

teachiner  address 

Barrow,  Adelaide 

Falls  VUlage 

Falls  Village 

Brush,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Danbury 

Burr,  Lucretia  Hattic 

Branford 

Branford 

Carson,  Dell  Raymond 

Redding 

Bethel 

Cathcart,  Agnes 

New  Canaan 

New  Canaan 

Chapman,  Abby  Williams 

IVinsied 

Winsted 

Clark,  Mrs  Rowland  A 

Meriden 

Qark,  Sarah  Beatrice 

LitchAeld 

Litchfield 

Dehinden,  Ophelia 

Seymour 

Seymour 

Drury,  Helen  M 

Litchfield 

Litchfield 

Duncan,  Katharine  J 

RidgcHeld 

Ridgefield 

Fields,  Mary  Agnes 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Fry*  John  J 

Glenbrook 

Glenbrook 

Hall  Ethel  Maud 

West  Hartland 

New  Milford 

Harding,  Ada  La  Place 

Lyme 

Brockway 

Harris,  Catharine  Whittaker 

Litch/ield 

South  Kent 

Hatch,  Bertha  Emily 

New  Milford 

Gaylordsville 

Hatch,  Mary  Julia 

New  Milford 

Brookfield 

Hotaling,  Nina  Elizabeth 

Sharon 

Sharon 

Ising,  Harold  Ernest 

Brooklyn  New  Kork 

Jennings,  Octavia  Hamilton 

Ridgefield 

Ridgefield 

Judd,  Helen  K 

Bethel 

Bethel 

Lancaster,  Mary  E 

Oxford 

Lawrence,  Electa  R 

Farmington 

Farmington 

Lindeberg,  Bessie  S 

South  Norwalk    Banksville  New  York 

I/>unsbury,  Bessie  E 

Sharon 

New  Canaan 

Lynch,  Alice  M 

New  Milford 

New  Milford 

Lynch,  Mary  A 

New  Milford 

New  Milford 

McGoIdrick,  Agnes  Helena 

Gaylordsville 

McGoldrick,  Anna  M 

GaylordsTnlle 

West  Morris 

Malahan,  Kate  E 

Goshen 

North  Goshen 

Murphy,  Jennie  J 

Torringfon 

Torrington 

Odenkirchen,  Vera 

New  Haven 

New  Haven 

Packard,  Mrs  H  Otto 

New  Milford 

New  Milford 

Peacocke,  Julia  Marie 

Litchfield 

New  Milford 

Peet,  Elizabeth  Fuller 

Kent 

Roraback,  Jane  A 

West  Cornwall 

West  Cornwall 

St  Germain,  Ida  M 

New  London 

Waterford 

Sanford,  Lucy  E 

Redding 

Redding 

Sanford,  Ruth 

Unionville 

Bristol 

Scofield,  Marjorie  A 

New  Canaan 

New  Canaan 

Sherman,  Frederick  P 

Stepney  • 

Stepney 

Steams,  Caroline  Frances 

Gaylordsville 

New  Milford 

Steams,  Winifred  Maude 

Gaylordsville 

Kent 
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name 


Stock,  Mary  Adaline 
Twing,  Margaret  H 
Vick,  Giarlotte 
Vick,  Maiy  Irene 
Voorhees,  Carrie  Callan 
Waterman,  Florence 
Webster,  Laura  V 
Wetmorc,  Florence  E 
Wetmore,  Vivian  Roberts 
Williams,  Alma  Learned 
Woodruff,  Ada  Gray 


home  address 

LitchHeld 
East  Morris 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Carmel 
GaylordsvUle 
New  Milford 
Waterbury 
Newtown 
Sandy  Hook 
BrookHeld  Center 
Bridgeport 


Enrollment  by  towns 


teacbinK  address 

West  Cornwall 

East  Morris 

Madison 

Wallingford 

North  Kent 

New  Milford 

Hotchkissville 

Gaylordsville 

Southbury 

Newtown 

Bridgeport 

55 


Thirty-three  towns  are  represented  as  follows: 

Bethel, i 

New  Fairfield     .        .        .        .     i 

Branford i 

New  Haven 

.      I 

Bridgeport  . 

I 

New  Milford 

•    4 

Bridgewater 

.      2 

Newtown 

.     2 

Brookfield    . 

.      I 

Norfolk 

.      I 

Cornwall 

•     4 

Norwalk 

.      I 

Farmington 

.     2 

Oxford 

.     2 

Goshen 

,      I 

Redding 

.     2 

Hamden 

.     2 

Sharon 

.     2 

Hartland 

I 

Sherman 

^ 

5 

Kent 

■ 

.      I 

Stamford 

I 

Litchfield     . 

•    3 

Torrington 

.    I 

Lyme 

I 

Waterbury  . 

.    I 

Meriden 

I 

Waterford    . 

.    I 

Monroe 

.     I 

Wilton 

.      2 

Morris 

I 

Winchester 

I 

New  Canaan 

.     2 

From  without  the  state : 

New  Yo 

irk    . 

• 

•                     • 

•                •                •                ■ 

« 

T 

Enrollment  by  counties 

students  towns 

Fairfield 20  12 

Hartford 3  2 

Litchfield        ...               ...  21  11 

New  Haven 8  6 

New  London 2  2 
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List  of  summer  students 


home  address 

teaching  address 

Alexander,  Esther  M 

Hartford 

Allen,  I  Z 

Portsmouth  N  H 

Watertown 

Allen,  Irene  D 

Danbury 

Andrew,  S  M 

Nonvich 

Andrews,  Hazel  G 

Bethel 

Apollonia,  S  M 

Danbury 

Barrow,  Adelaide 

Edgavater  N  J 

Falls  Village 

Barton,  Virginia  A 

New  Preston 

New  Preston 

Beane,  H  £ 

Norway  Me 

Poquonock 

Beers,  Alice  Welton 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Beers,  Josephine  W 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Belden,  Addie  £ 

New  Hartford 

New  Hartford 

Benignius,  S  M  J 

Danbury 

Benham,  Minnie 

Bethel 

Wilton 

Bernardo,  S  M 

Hartford 

Blake.  Elizabeth 

Bethel 

Bethel 

Blake,  Ella  M 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Blakeslee,  Alice  £ 

Torrington 

Torrington 

Bowdy,  Gladys  Eugene 

Danbury 

Boyd,  Maude  A 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Brennan,  Genevieve  E 

Bethel 

Bethel 

Brown,  Blanche  £ 

Danbury        Cornwall 

on  Hudson  N  Y 

Bunnell,  Bertha 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Burns,  Katherine  £ 

Torrington 

Torrington 

Bnrritt.  Myra  F 

Westport 

Westport 

Campbell,  Margaret 

Danbury 

Games,  Ethel  L 

IVaterville 

Waterbury 

Carney,  S  J 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Carson,  Dell  R 

Redding 

Bethel 

Carter,  Minnie  £ 

Bethel 

Stamford 

Carver,  Lillian  Mabel 

Weston 

Weston 

Chapman,  Abby  W 

Winsted 

Winsted 

Qarissa,  S  M 

Clark,  Edith  M 

Glastonbury 

Qark,  Ida  M 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Clark,  Maude  B 

Glastonbury 

Plainville 

Clark,  Sarah  B 

Litchfield 

Litchfield 

Cleaveland,  Florence 

Lakeville 

Climarus,  S  M 

Coe,  Emma  M 

IVaterville 

Waterbury 

Colodney,  Mary 

New  Britain 

Somers 

Condon,  Eita  C 

Torrington 

Torrington 

Conklin.  Carrie  £ 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Cook,  Mary  Payne 

Wallingford 

Wallingford 
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name 

home  address 

teaching  addr 

Costello,  Margaret  H 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Crotty,  Jennie  E 

Danbury 

Crowley,  Katharine  M 

Torrington 

Torrington 

Cullen,  Anna  M 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 

Cullen,  Evangeline  F 

Lakeville 

Salisbury 

Dickinson,  Ruby  H 

South  Britain 

East  Hampton 

Dunlap,  Eula  G 

Bethel 

New  Milford 

Durkin,  Agnes  M 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Dyas,  Jane 

Danbury 

Southington 

Fahey,  May  C 

Springdale 

New  Canaan 

Farrell,  S  E 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Fay,  Anna  M 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Ferris,  Eula  M 

Westport 

Westport 

Ferry,  Jennie  D 

Bethel 

Kent 

Finley,  Mary  B 

Rockville 

Bumside 

Finley,  Virginia 

Rockville 

Fitzpatrick,  Agnes  C 

Danbury 

New  Milford 

Fitzpatrick,  Charlotte 

Ansonia 

Ansonia 

Flood,  Maggie 

Redding 

Flood,  Mary 

Redding 

Foote,  Fannie  I 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Francis,  S  M 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Fredsall,  Alice  D 

Torrington 

Fulton,  Florence 

Danbury 

Driftwood  Penn 

Gage,  Susan  M 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Giersch,  A  Grace 

Collinsville 

Avon 

Gonzaga,  S  M  Luis 

Norwich 

Griffin,  Margaret  L 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Gustafson,  Esther  Theresa 

Fairfield 

Westport 

Hale,  Frank  Smith 

I^antic 

Simsbury 

Hall,  Ethel  M 

West  Hartland 

Southbury 

Handley,  Helen  L 

Danbury 

Southington 

Hatch,  Edna  M 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Hawley,  Helen  B 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Hennessy,  Edna  F 

Torrington 

Torrington 

Hopkins,  Ina  R 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Hotchkiss,  Anna  R 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Howarth,  Florence  M 

Danbury  . 

Danbury 

Hoyt,  E  Grace 

Danbury 

Danbury 

IflFland,  Florence  A 

Torrington 

Torrington 

Ives,  Helen  L 

Danbury 

F^st  Haddam 

Ives,  Julia  E 

Danbury 

Millbrook  N  Y 

Jacobi,  Minnie 

Falls  Village 

Falls  Village 

Kane,  Delia  L 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Keane,  Cecilia  A 

Bethel 

Stamford 

Keane,  Estelle 

Bethel 

Greenwich 

1908- 1 909.1              List 

of  summer  students 
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name 

home  address 

teaching  address 

Keane,  Mary  H 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Kccler,  Annie 

Danbury 

Kelley,  Harriet  B 

New  London 

Graniteville 

Kclley,  Josic  A 

Torrington 

Torrington 

Kcllcy,  Mary  J 

New  Canaan 

New  Canaan 

Kcrwick,  Alicia 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Kilcoine,  Nora  A 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Kimball,  Genenia  Maud 

Terryz'ille 

Terryville 

Kyle,  A  D 

Bethel 

Danbury 

Lamb,  Grace  R 

Groton 

Groton 

Larson,  Jennie  Marie 

Roxbury 

Roxbury 

Lewis,  Carrie  £ 

Watertown 

Watertown 

Lindeberg,  Bessie  S 

South  Norwalk 

Mt  Kisco  N  Y 

Lynch,  Alice  M 

New  Milford 

Brookfield 

Lynch,  Mary  A 

New  Milford 

New  Milford 

Lynch,  Nora  Catharine 

New  Milford 

Roxbury  Station 

Lynn,  F  Ruth 

Bethel 

New  Britain 

McCue,  L  A 

Danbury 

Mackenzie,  M  Evelyn 

Bethel 

Bethel 

Madden,  Ella  M 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Madden,  Grace  £ 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Malahan,  Kate  E 

Goshen 

North  Goshen 

Manning,  Alice  I 

Glastonbury 

Glastonbury 

Manning,  Etta  M 

Glastonbury 

Manning.  Mary  M 

Glastonbury 

Rocky  Hill 

Marsh,  Sarah 

Sharon 

Sharon 

Martin,  Florence  Mabel 

Moosup 

Plainfield 

Martin,  Louise 

RidgeHeld 

Ridgefidd 

McDonnell,  Katharine 

New  Milford 

Kent 

McGauIey,  Ella  J 

Danbury 

McGlynn,  Irene  C 

RidgeHeld 

Ridgefield 

McGoldrick,  Anna 

GaylordsvUle 

West  Morris 

McNamara,  Josephine 

Ansonia 

Ansonia 

Mead.  Alice  M 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Moffitt,  Margaret  T 

Danbury 

Wilton 

MofEtt,  Mary  J 

Danbury 

Georgetown 

Moriarty,  Catharine  A 

South  Manchester 

Mortimer,  Grace 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Morway,  May  Lewis 

Watertown 

Watertown 

Murphy,  Angela  E 

New  Milford 

New  Milford 

Murphy,  Catherine 

BrookMd  Center 

Newtown 

Murphy,  Jennie  J 

Torrington 

Murphv,  Lulu  L 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Murphy,  Mary 

BrookHeld  Center 

Brookfield  Center 

Murray,  Abbie  J 

Danbury 

Nash,  Howard  P 

RidgeMd 

Ridgefield 
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name 

home  addreat 

teaching  addiess 

Northrop,  Grace  L 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Noy,  Jane  I 

New  Haven 

New  Haven 

O'Brien,  Margaret  A 

Torrington 

Ohlweiler,  Magdalen  M 

Bethel 

Redding 

O'Keefe,  Flla 

Holyoke  Mass 

Guilford 

Parmelee,  Ethel  P 

East  Norwalk. 

Parsells,  Sarah  A 

South  Norwalk 

Westport 

Patee,  Gussie  W 

Bethel 

Bethel 

Peacocke,  Julia  M 

Litchfield 

New  Milford 

Petronius,  S  M 

ThompsofwUle 

Thompsonville 

Pierce,  Elizabeth  S 

Bridgeport 

Bridgeport 

Pinkerton,  S  M 

Danbury 

Piatt,  Ruth 

Shclton 

Oxford 

Rasain,  S  M 

Raynor,  Laura  C 

Terryville 

Torrington 

Redmer,  Louise  E 

Torrington 

Reynolds,  Dora  J 

New  Milford 

Ringrose,  Mary  B 

New  Britain 

New  Britain 

Ritzmann,  Mabel 

Bethel 

Bethel 

Robinson,  E  L 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Robinson,  Gertrude  K 

Danbury 

Ridgefield 

Rowan,  Susan  A 

Shelton 

Shelton 

Russell,  Alice  A 

Ellington 

Somers 

Ryan,  Elizabeth  A 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Ryder,  Agnes  M 

Danbury 

Darien 

Sadler,  Edward  T  N 

New  Bedford  Mass 

East  Hampton 

St  Germain,  Ida  M 

New  London 

Waterford 

Scheanblum,  Rachel 

Danbury 

Scofield,  Marjorie  A 

New  Canaan 

New  Canaan 

9 

ScoUin,  Anna  E 

Danbury 

Danbury  r 

Seery,  Kate 

Waterbury 

Selleck,  Amelia  L 

Middletown 

Unionville 

Seymour,  Bertha  A 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Shannon,  Rose  M 

Danbury 

Ridgeiield 

Sherman,  Vivia  B 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Shields,  Julia  A 

Danbury 

Slack,  Grace  F 

Bethel 

Slack,  Helen  Louise 

Bethel 

Slade,  Myla  I 

Barkhamsted 

Barkhamsted 

Smith,  Agnes  A 

SuMeld 

Bloomfield 

Stanley.  Mary  E 

Mcriden 

Starr.  Millie  S 

Bethel 

Marion 

Steele,  Agnes  M 

Bridgeport 

Bridgeport 

Stevens,  Lucy  M 

Danbury 

Stevens,  M  J 

Danbury 

Stone,  Edwin  B 

Brooklyn 

Darien 

1908-1909] 
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name 
Stow,  Carolyn  M 
Strong,  Nellie  L 
Stuart,  Alice  C 
Sutherland,  Bertha 
Thorpe,  Cora  L 
Tillinghast,  Amy  R 
Toole,  Margaret  B 
Tracy,  Mary  T 
Treadwell,  Bessie  L 
Twing,  Margaret  H 
Vide,  Mary  I 
Voorhees,  Carrie  C 
Wadhams,  Edith  W 
Waite,  M  Lucia 
Wakeman,  Minnie  L 
Walsh,  Ella  C 
Walsh,  Julia  A 
Walsh,  Mary  A 
Wanzer,  Carrie  E 
Ward.  Helen  C 
Weinstcin,  Edna 
Weston,  Susan  M  J 
Wheaton,  Florence  M  C 
Wheeler,  C  E 
Whitely,  Margaret  Timms 
Woodruff,  Ada  Gray 


home  address 
Plainville 
New  Britain 
Danbury 
East  LitchHeld 
Unionville 
South  Killingly 
Worcester  Mass 
YanHc 
I  Vest  port 
East  Morris 
Mount  Carmel 
Gaylordsville 
Thomas  ton 
Melrose  Mass 
NorthHeld 
Ansonia 
Ansonia 
Ansonia 
Danbury 
Danbury 
Danbury 
Waterbury 
Burnside 
Berlin  Mass 
Danbury 
Bridgeport 


Enrollment  by  towns 

Sixty-three  towns  are  represented  as  follows 

Ansonia 5  Fairfield 

Barkhamsted       .        .        .        .     i  Fannington 

Berlin i  Glastonbury 

Bethel 18  Goshen 

Bridgeport 3  Groton 

Bristol I  Hamden 

Brookfield 2  Hartford 

Brooklyn i  Hartland 

Canaan I  Huntington 

Canton i  Killingly 

Cornwall I  Litchfield 

Danbury 64  Manchester 

East  Hartford     .        .        .        .    l  Meriden 

East  Lyme i  Middletown 

Ellingtgn l  Morris 

Enfield i  New  Britain 


teaching  address 

Collinsville 

Middletown 

Danbury 

East  Litchfield 

Unionville 

Moosup 

Worcester 

Yantic 

Wilton 

East  Morris 

Madison 

Bethel 

Putnam 
Watcrtown 

Ansonia 
Greenwich 

Ansonia 
Waterbury 

Danbury 

Waterbury 
Burnside 
Salisbury 

Bridgeport 
208 


I 
I 

5 
I 

I 

I 

4 
I 

2 

I 

3 
I 

I 

I 
I 

3 
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New  Canaan 

.     2 

Sharon 

New  Fairfield 

.     I 

Sherman 

New  Hartford    . 

I 

Southbury    . 

New  Haven 

.     I 

Stamford 

New  London 

.     2 

Suffield 

New  Milford 

.    6 

Thomaston  . 

Norfolk        . 

.    I 

Torrington  . 

Norwalk 

0 

3 

Vernon, 

Norwich 

3 

Wallingford 

Plainfield 

,    I 

Washington 

Plainville 

.    I 

Waterbury  . 

Plymouth 

.     2 

Watertown  . 

Redding 

3 

Weston 

Ridgefield    . 

3 

Westport 

Roxbury 

.    I 

Winchester  . 

Salisbury 

.    4 

Enrollment 

BY  COUNTIES 

Fairfield 

■               ■               • 

Hartford 

•               •               • 

Litchfield 

•               •               • 

Mid 

dlesc 

IX 

m 

m 

• 

■               •                • 

students  towns 

109  IS 

22  13 

40  i8 

I  I 

New  Haven 14  7 

New  London 7  4 

Tolland 3  2 

Windham 3  3 


I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
II 
2 
I 
I 

4 

a 
2 
2 
I 


From  without  the  state: 

Maine i 

Massachusetts 4 

New   Hampshire i 

New  Jersey i 


Address  not  given, 


Summary 

Total  number  resident  students 5' 

Total  number  nonresident  students 55 

Total  number  summer  students 208 

Number  children  in  training  schools 442 
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LIST  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THE  NORMAL    SCHOOL  AT  DANBURY 

1906 


name 


Bamum,  Lydia  Chambers 
Beers,  Alice  Welton 
Benedict,  Bessie  Stuart 
Carter,  Minnie  Esther 
Clack,  Alice  Maude  Mary 
Cords,  Qara  Estella 
Costello,  Margaret  Helen 
Evans,  Ida  May 
Fitzpatrick,  Agnes  Cecilia 
Handley,  Helen  Louise 
Hazlett,  Minnie  Jeanette 
Howarth,  Florence  May  L 
Ives,  Helen  Lockwood 
Kernick,  Cunegunde  Anna 
Ktlcoine,  Norel  Agnes 
Lynn,  Frances  Ruth 
McCue,  Lucy  Amanda 
McGetrick,  Mary  Josephine 
Mackenzie,  Martha  Evelyn 
Madden,  Eleanor  May 
Madden,  Grace  Estelle 
Meaney,  Anna  Bainbridge 
Moody,  Pansy  Evelyn 
Morrison,  Hannah  Hazlette 
Murphy,  Lulu  Lauretta 
Murray,  Abigail  Josephine 
Olmstead,  Pauline  Isabel 

Mrs  Truman  Pox 

Patee,  Gussie  Wicker 
Shannon,  Sarah  Cecilia 
Shields,  Julia  Anastasia 
Stevens,  Clara  Camilla 

Mrs  Charles  Smith 

Troy,  Mary  Josephine 
Weinstein,  Edna  Bertha 

Williamson,  Elizabeth  Reid 

Mrs.  Harry  Brownlow 


home  address 

town  where 

teaching 

Danbury,  24  New  st 

Danbury 

Danbury,  Padanaram  ave 

Hartford 

Philadelphia,  Penn 

Bethel,  R  F  D  2454 

Stamford 

Wallingford,  40,Lake  st 

Westport 

Bethel,  27  Elm  st 

Greenwich 

Danbury,  South  st 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Torrington 

Danbury,  9  West  Wooster  st 

New  Mil  ford 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Danbury,  5^  Henry  st 

(business) 

Danbury,  8  Durant  st 

Danbury 

Danbury,  103  Elm  st 

Stamford 

Danbury,  6^  Town  Hill  ave 

Danbury 

Danbury,  19  Fairfield  ave 

Danbury 

Bethel 

New  Britain 

Danbury,  15  Main  st 

not  teaching 

Danbury,  61  Grand  st 

(business) 

Bethel 

Bethel 

Danbury,  3  Crane  st 

Danbury 

Danbury,  3  Crane  st 

Danbury 

Danbury,  89  Town  Hill  ave 

Danbury 

Thompsonzfille  (Enfield), 

Enfield 

Bethel 

not  teaching 

Danbury,  135  Triangle  st 

Danbury 

Danbury,  16  Stillman  ave 

Bloomfield 

330  North  Willow  st  Waterbury 

Bethel 

Bethel 

Danbury,  52  Lincoln  ave 

(business) 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Danbury,  118  Rose  Hill 


Bethel 


Bethel,  35  Grassy  Plain  st 

Danbury,  89  West  st 

student  Pratt  Institute  Normal  Art 

Danbury 
Danbury  ^ 
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1907 


name 


Anderson,  Myrtle  May 
Beers,  Josephine  Wildey 
Blackburn,  Julia  Lauretta 
Bronson,  Merwin  Seymour 
Cassidy,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Geaveland,  Florence  May  Agnes 
Dyas,  Jane  Ursula 
Ferriss,  Gladys  Tappen 
Fitch,  Alice  Alta 
Hall,  Mary  Elsie 
Hand,  Gertrude  Helena 
Hanna,  Grace  Helena 
Hayes,  Marion  Elizabeth 
Keane,  Estelle  Rowe 
McDonald,  Martha  Teresa 
Northrop,  Sarah  Emeline 
Ritchie,  Janie  Kathleen 
Rusk,  Hazel  May 
Ryder,  Agnes  Marie 
Scudder,  Emma  L 
Seymour,  Susan  Edyth 
Sheehan,  Clare  Anna 
Soule,  Bessie  Laura 
Starr,  Millie  Stone 
Sturges,  Helen  Elizabeth 
Warner,  Lois  Chloe 
Warren,  Elsie  Northrop 
Weeks,  Marion  Hart 
Whitely,  Margaret  Timms  (Mrs) 


home  addreM 

Stamford,  181  North  st 

Danbury,  26  New  st 

Danbury,  72  Elm  st 

Roxbury 

Norwalk,  51  Cross  st 

Salisbury  (Lakeville) 

Danbury,  i  Prospect  st 

New  Milford 

Norwalk,  116  Main  st 

New  Milford 

Danbury 

Norwalk 

Norwalk,  14  Belden  ave 

Bethel 

Bethel 

Bridgewater 

Danbury 

Norwalk,  16  Wilton  ave 

Danbury,  30  Padanaram  ave 

New  Fairfield  (Danbury) 

Nonvalk,  25  West  st 

Wallingford 

New  Milford 

Bethel 

Wilton 

Woodbury,  R  F  D 

Norwalk 

Norwalk,  134  Main  st 

New  Milford  (Danbury) 


town  where 
teaching 

Stamford 

Danbury 

Watcrbury 

(business) 

Westport 

Beacon  Falls 

Southington 

Torrington 

Norwalk 

New  Milford 

Danbury 

Norwalk 

Huntington 

Greenwich 

not  teaching 

Somcrs 

Monroe 

Norwalk 

Monroe 

not  teaching 

Norwalk 

Wallingford 

Somcrs 

Woodbury 

Norwalk 

Woodbury 

Norwalk 

Norwalk 
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1908 


name 


Beard,  Bertha  Grace 
Creighton,  Genevieve  Grace 
I>eIoy»  Louise  Mabel 
Donohue,  Joanna 
Drury,  Katherine  Angela 
Evans,  Garice 
Fitzgerald,  Flora  Loretta 
Glover,  Harriet  M 
Hager,  Mabel  Gertrude 
Hill,  Mary  Elvira 
Kavasch,  Emilie  Susan 
Keane,  Gertrude  Skiffington 
Lawrence,  Edna  May 
LeDan,  Alice  Dorothea 
McGauley,  Eleanor  Josephine 
Melvin,  Dorothy  Agnes 
Murphy,  Mary  Gwendolyn 
Nickerson,  Helene  Davis 
Pryer,  Edith  Adele 
Scheanblum,  Rachel  Mary 
Smith,  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Wakeman,  Charlotte  Julia 
Wanzer,  Carrie  E 


home  address 

Bethel 

Norwalk 

North  Canaan 

Litchfield 

LitchMd 

New  Milford 

Tuckahoe  N  Y 

Dundee  N  Y 

Danhury 

Redding 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Bethel 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Norwalk 

Redding 

Norwalk 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Danbury 

Danbury 


town  where 
teaching 

Stratford 

Norwalk 

Southington 

New  Milford 

Litchfield 

Stratford 

Tuckahoe,  N  Y 

New  York  city 

New  Milford 

Norwich 

Danbury 

Ridgeiield 

Bridge  water 

Watertown 

Westport 

Stratford 

Norwalk 

Southington 

Norwalk 

Westport 

Danbury 

Ridgeiield 

New  Hartford 
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Form   of  certificate  to  be  given  by  high  school  principals  m  graduates 
wishing  to  enter  the  normal  school. 


(H^ 


That 


of 


is  a  graduate  of  a 


years  course  in  the 


high  school,  and  that  she  is  a  suitable  person  in  character,  talents  and 
attainments  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  the  state  normal  school  at 


«ii 


Principal 


•190 


I 

4 


3^ 


wisl 


Tha 


IS  a 

high 

atta 


iUNECTicuT  School  Document 

No  17—1908 


(WNOLB  NUMBeR-9lB) 


CATALOGUE 

GRADUATES 
STATE  NORMAL-TRAINING  SCHOOL 

WILLIMANTIC    CONNECTICUT 
1891-1908 


1908 


•■^ 


I  193770 

TiLOtr  '   -  'S. 


1^ 


MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

ATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


1908 


RoLLiN  S  Woodruff  Governor New  Haven 

Everett  J  Lake  Lieut-Governor Hartford 

George  M  Carrington Winsted 

William  G  Sumner New  Haven 

Edward  D  Robbins Wethersfield 

William  H  Palmer Norwich 


AsAHEL  J  Wright  Chief  clerk 


November  1908 


1908- 1909] 


List  of  graduates 


LIST  OF  GRADUATES 


OF  THE 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  WILLIMANTIC 


The  teaching  address  is  in  each  case  given  below  the  name. 

zSgz 


name 


home  address 

Anthony,  Nellie  B 

Mrs  John  M  Gager  Willitnantic  350  Windham  rd 

Armstrong,  Sarah  M  Jewett  City 

Not  teaching 

Barton,  Lucie  D 

Mrs  John  C  Wells  East  Hampton 

Beckwith,  Lottie  A  Providence 

Not  teaching 

Brigden,  Lucilla  P 

Mrs  James  A  Hulse  Newark  N  J  235  Grafton  tfv 
Carpenter,  M  Carabelle  Willitnantic 

Not  teaching 

Damon,  Edith  M 

Mrs  Howard  M  Smith  Ridunond  Va  312  N  Fifth  st 

Frink,  Cornelia  F 

Mrs  Wm  G  Tarbox  Norwich  33  Groye  st 

Fuller,  Alice  H 

Died  May  1903 

Garde,  Edith  A  Norwich 

Mrs  Walter  £  Canfield  Norwich  49  Fairmount  st 

Green,  Carrie  M  Plainfield 

Not  teaching 

Holmes,  Marianne  E 

Mrs  Frank  A  Comstock  New  London  720  Williams  st 
Hull,  Emma  L  Willimantic 

Jewett  City 

♦Johnson,  Carrie  A 

Mrs  Marshall  J  Porter 

Landon,  Kate  H  Norwich 

Everett  Mass  x8  Gilmore  st 

McCoy,  Nellie  J  New  Bedford  Mass 

Mitchell,  Elizabeth  Chapinville  Mass 

Not  teaching 


37  Parade 


324  Valley 


251  Summit 


29  Treadway  av 
74  Walnut 


Not  heard  from 


State  nortnal'training  school  WUlimantic 


name 


home  address 

South  Coventry 


Newell,  Edna  A 

South  CoTentry 

Robinson,  Annie  M  Noroton  Heights 

Not  temehing  joi  £  ajd  ft  N  Y  Ophthalmic  Hospital 

Spencer,  Florence  M  Hartford 

Hartford 

Walsh,  Mary  A 

Mrt  E  Pearson  Norwich  Central  av 

Wood,  Isabella  S 

Mrs  James  W  Stapp  Sherwood  N  Dakota  R  D  a 


Soldiers'  Home 
i8  Chapel 


zSga 
AbeU,  Anna  £ 

Mrs  Edward  C  Hall  Union  City 

Avery,  Mary  A 

Mrs  A  W  Gates  Willimantic  33  Spring  st 

Babcock,  Sadie  L  Stonington 

Bacon,  Mary  C 

Mrs  Gould  S  Higgins  North  Haven  Box  las 

Boardman,  Alice  £ 

Mrs  Samuel  Rhodes  Philadelphia  3430  So  Bouvier  st 
Bonney,  Jennie  G  Norwich  Town  16  Huntington  lane 

Not  teaching 

Bowen,  Bessie  A 

Mrs  Frederidc  L  Vaughan  Worcester  Mass  1x0  Elm  st 

Campbell,  D  Frances       ,  Windham 

Salem  Mass  256  Lafayette  st 

Collins,  Bertha  £ 

Mrs  George  S  Gadbois  New  London  331  Pequot  ar 


Collins,  £ugenie  Willifnantic 

Ivoryton 

Durfey,  Lucy  G 

Mrs  John  M  MacDougall  Norwich  308  Central  aT 

Fish,  Alice  B  Union  City 

Union  City 

Gadbois,  Anna  M 

Mrs  Geo  E  Mortimer  Moosup 
Hamlin,  Mary  W  Hartford 

Hartford  ad  North  school 

Hansen,  Katherine  P 

Mrs  Herbert  W  Sweet,  Lebanon 

Huntington,  Lillie  L  Hartford 

Hartford  Northeast  school 

Lovett,  Annie  L 

Mrs  John  A  Reere  Burlington 

Lyman,  Mary  F  Norwich 

Macfarlane,  Clara  C 

Mrs  Herbert  T  Clark  Mansfield  Center 

Norton,  £dith  S 

Mrs  Charles  Ernest  Shipman  Meriden  xoo  Ann  st 

Noyes,  Fannie 

Mrs  Jas  E  Lord  Stonington  R  F  D  x 


85  Walnut 


71  Russ 


499  Albany  av 


Box  57 
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List  of  graduates 


name  home  address 

Pioney,  Grace  G 

Mrs  Inring  G  Baker  Springfield  11  Frost  st 

Sadd,  Nellie  M 

Mrs  Myron  J  McKowen  Brockton  Mass  11$  Prospect  st 

Smith,  Mary  L  * 

Mrs  Chas  H  Webster  Willimantic  237  Valley  st 

Storrs,  Marion  Mansfield  Center 

Thompsonville 

Swan,  Nellie  F 

Mrs  J  W  Chapman  Qinton 


1893 


died 


Norwich 


Andrews,  Carlota 

Mrs  Fred  Rathbone 

Avery,  Eliza  W 

Not  teaching 

Beckwith,  Alice  M 

Mrs  W  M  Anderson  New  London  Bladchall  st 

Beebe,  Lina  H  East  Hampton 

Manchester 

Bliss,  Frances  M  Eagleville 

Mansfield  Center 

Broderick,  Ellen  M  Willimantic 

Normal  school  New  Haven 

Case,  Edward  R  Norwich  Town 

Frye,  Alice  Willimantic 

Moosup 

King,  Frank  S  Lebanon 

Died  August  1905 

Kloppenburg,  Eleanor 

Mrs  Frederick  C  Eager  Waterford  R  F  D  a 

Larkin,  Qara  A 

Mrs  Frank  J  Sherman  Windham 

Leffingwell,  Ida  G  Stepney  Depot 

Mrs  John  W  Sherwood  Stevenson 
McQellan,  John  W  Broad  Brook 

Broad  Brook 

Norton,  Hannah  M 

Mrs  Henry  Lewis  Bock  Jackson  Mich  416  W  Main  st 

Noyes,  C  Winfield  Willimantic 

Not  teaching 

Porter,  Helen  M 

Mrs  Chas  L  Torrey  Putnam 

Steams,  Ella  R 

Mrs  Clarence  £  Simonds  Willimantic  21  Church  st 

Turner,  Edith  L 

Mrs  Charles  MitcheU  New  Bedford  Mass  74  WUlis  st 


14  Perkins  av 


583  Jackson 


R  F  D  14 


278  Prospect 


Z894 
Andrews.  Mary  E 

Mrs  George  Karrmann  Summit  R  I 

Bass,  Harriet  M  Scotland 

Willimantic  79  Maple  av 


State  normal-training  school  WUlimantic 


name 


home  address 

South  Coventry 
WUlimantic 


North  Stonington 


Boynton,  Sarah  I 
Brierley,  Grace  E 

Not  teaching 

Brown,  Bessie  A 

Hartford  889  Asylum  av 

Chapman,  Ella  S 

Mrs  Theodore  H  McCray  EUington  Box  8 

Colbum,  E  Gertrude  South  Coventry 

So  Coventry 

♦Flint,  Georgianna  WUlimantic 

Frawley,  Bertha  C 

Mrs  David  A  Bridge  Hazardville 

Gleason,  Hattie  A 

Mrs  H  W  Taylor  ForestviUe 

Greene,  Alice  L  Norwich  N  Y 

Not  teaching 

Harris,  Elfie  L 

Mrs  Charles  H  Preston  Jr  Waterbury  34  Wsrman  st 

Jones,  Gladys  M 

Mrs  George  Tracy  Loomis  Colchester  R  F  D 

Jones,  Inez  D 

Mrs  Fred  H  Crane  Kensington  R  F  D 

Jordan,  Mary  S  WUlimantic 

New  Haven  274  Edge  wood  av 
Kelley,  Marcella  M  Norwich  Town 

Yantic 

Kelley,  Mary  M 

Mrs  James  E  Ryan  Ridgefield 

Kinney,  Florence  M 

Mrs  Otis  K  Luscomb  AUston  Mass 

Livingstone,  Alice  M 

Mrs  Arthur  V  Woodworth  Danielson 

Potter.  Orrie  P 

Anthony  Mansfield  Center 
Gales  Ferry 


21  Oak 


17  Mitchell 


Mrs  Albert  E 

Satterlee,  Amy  B 

Watertown 

St  John,  Delia  E 

Webster  Mass 

Thomas,  Augusta  M 
South  Windham 
Turner,  Alice  May 

Not  teaching 

White,  Daisy 

Gilead 

Wood,  Cora  M 

Mrs  Charles  W  Perkins  Versailles 


Norwich 


WUlimantic 
WUlimantic 


Turnerville 


94  North 
210  W  Town 


168  W  Thames 
130  Chapman 
98  Windham 


X895 

Backus,  Annie  E  WUlimantic 

Not  teaching 

Ballard,  Laura  C 

Mrs  Merton  Luther  Child  Wilsonville 


13  Turner 
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name  home  address 

*Brown,  Ella  M  Merrow 

Brown,  Hattie  B  Gales  Ferry 

Groton 

Campbell,  Anne  N  New  London  16  Brooks 

New  London  Harbor  school 

Chapman,  John  Lee  Jr 

Central  Village 

Dimmick,  Maud  £  Willimantic 

Waterbury  14  State  at 

Dwight,  M  Grace 

Mrs  Marshall  Beyin  East  Hampton 

Kellogg,  Maud  M 

Mrs  Albert  H  Slayton  Morrisville  Vt 

Miller,  Leonora  £  Norwich  10  Stetson 

Mrs  Ernest  P  Rose  Westerly  R  I  3a  Liberty  st 
Murphy,  Susan  T  Willimantic  465  Main 

Willimantic  Natchaug  school 

Noyes,  £dgar  W 

Died  January  9  X900 

Perkins,  Annie  L  New  York  City  620  W  i3Sth 

Manhattan  Public  school  58 

Ritchie,  Maude  F 

Mrs  Bernard  Devlin  Albany  N  Y  xox  N  Pine  av 

Robertson,  George  H  South  Coventry 

Not  teaching 

Scoville,  Alice  D 

Mrs  John  E  Stonghton  Windham 

Shea,  Mary  A  Willimantic  27  Union 

Not  teaching 

Sibley,  Mary  M 

Mrs  Herbert  N  Loomis  New  Britain  la  School  st 

Stone,  Grace  G 

Mrs  Elmer  Wooster  Piatt  New  Haven  356  Winthrop  av 

♦Suydam,  Gertrude  L  New  Hartford 

Talbot,  Rose  A 

Died  March  7  1896 

Tripp,  Annie  I  Central  Village 

Ballouville 

Wright,  Lulu  May 

Mrs  William  K  Pike  Danielson 

X896 
Alford,  Alice  M  Willimantic  196  Prospect 

Not  teaching 

Arnold,  Grace 

Mrs  Arthur  C  James  Newington  Junction 
Bass,  Egbert  A  Andover 

Not  teaching 

Browne,  Kathryn  L 

Mrs  A  G  Rowland  Hartford 

Carpenter,  Bertha 

Mrs  Arthur  E  Baker  Bridgeport  59  Buckingham  st 


8 


State  normal'training  school  Willimantic 


name  home  address 

Fuller,  Alice  M 

Mrs  Irving  L  Cary  Hartford  43  Huntingtoii  st 

Hanna,  Grace  L  Stonington 

Mrs  Benjamin  S  Cutler  Stonington 

Hayes,  Elizabeth  T  Norwich 

Norwich  Falls  school 

Ives,  Rosa  J 

Mrs  Ernest  Huntly  Niantic  Hill 

Kingsbury,  Myrtice  Thompson 

Willimantic  46  Windham  st 

Mason,  Alice  £ 

Mrs  Stephen  P  Brown  Willimantic  Box  8x 
Murray,  Mary  L  Willimantic 

Bridgeport  150  Hough  av 

O'Neill,  Frances  T  Willimantic 

Not  teaching 

*Perkins,  Frank  £  Plainfield 

Remington,  Clara  £dna 

Mrs  Charles  W  Tryon  Willimantic  153  Church  st 

Stanley,  Louis  H  Hartford 

Hartford  Lawrence  street  school 
Sugrue,  Agnes  C  Vinton's  Mills 

Mrs  William  L  Hartnett  So  Windsor 

Sullivan,  Bridget  A  Willimantic 

Guilford  Box  86 

Sullivan,  Cecelia  M 

Mrs  Robert  Beardsley  Waterbury  38  Arch  st 

Tracey,  Coral  £ 

Mrs  Everett  M  Thome  Hartford  215  Franklin  av 

Turner,  Rose  S 

Mrs  Henry  W  Lanz  Norwich  314  Central  av 

Wheeler.  Elizabeth  L 

Died  April   7    190X 

Wilcox,  Wells  S  Milo  Maine 

Not  teaching 

Williams,  Mary  A 

Mrs  John  L  Chapman  Central  Village 


86  Oakridge 


195  Jackson 
201  Jackson 


113  Oak 


81  South 


Kindergartnera 
Dimock,  Jessie  M 

Mrs  George  £  Gifford  Willimantic  260  Summit  st 

Keeney,  Katie 

Mrs  H  C  Lathrop  Windham 


X897 

Bassett,  Myra  H 

Mrs  Charles  A  Tillinghast  Danielson 

Blaisdell,  £dna  S 

Mrs  Louis  W  Button  Rocky  Hill 
Britner,  Annie  B 

Mrs  Henry  W  Kingsley  Franklin 
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name  home  address 

Chappell,  Emma  J 

Mrs  Herbert  A  Bixby  East  Woodstock 
Gark,  Teresa  B  Stafford 

Greenwich 

Courtney,  Margaret  T 

Mrs  James  H  Hurley  WiUimantic  194  North  st 

♦Cross,  L  Howard  Central  Village 

Hatheway,  E  Marion  WiUimantic 

Not  teaching 

Hopkins,  Callie  E 

Mrs  Edmund  W  Ellison  WiUimantic 

Jack,  Katherine 

Mrs  Herbert  H  Spaulding  WiUimantic  112  North  at 

James,  Alice  E  North  Haven 

Mrs  Robert  E  Steams  WiUimantic  Box  238 

Little,  Cora  P 

Mrs  Henry  B  Hutchina  Chestnut  Hill 

McMillan,  Elizabeth  Norwich 

Hartford  Washington  street  school 

♦Noonan,  Ella  M  Stonington 

Palmer,  Amelia  P 

Mrs  Charles  £  North  Montclair  N  J  147  Park  tt 

Park.  Villa  M 

Mrs  Walter  W  Rich  Putnam  331    School  st 

Peck,  Maria  D  Colchester 

Greenwich 

Richardson,  Ada  I 

Mrs  Wm  H  Burlingham  WiUimantic  84  Prospect  tt 

Stone,  Mabel  E 

Mrs  Charles  H  Caswell  WiUimantic  40  Johnston  ay 
Torrey,  Emily  I  Plantsville 

Mrs  Charles  H  Walker  Southampton  N  Y 

♦White,  Fannie  H  South  Coventry 

Whitford,  Lena  E 

Honolulu  Hawaiian  Islands  high  school 

Woodward  Alice  M 

West  Hartford 

Kindergarten  Course 

Bennett,  Helen  E 

Mrs  Chester  MacGregory  Brooklyn  NY  550  £  9th  st 

Bishop,  Fannie  A  Norwich 

WiUimantic  Windham  street  school 


191  Prospect 


544  Boswell  av 


7  Huntington  pi 


Advanced  Professional  Course 

Doring,  Jessie  Brooklyn  N  Y 

Brookljm  N  Y  Adelphi  academy 
Palmer,  Sarah  T  Pendleton  Hill 

Pilling,  Mary  E  South  Norwalk 

Stevens,  Caroline  A  Norwich 

Norwich 


950  Marcy  av 


6  Burbank 
S3  Uncas 


lO 


State  normal'training  school  WUlimantic 


X898 

name  home  addreas 

♦Ayer,  Mary  L  Norwich  Town 

Barrows,  Fannie  S  Stonington 

Brookljrn  N  Y  Froebel  academy 

Bradford,  Harriet  B 

Mn  Elisha  B  Mead  Greenwich  14  E  Elm  at 

Britton,  Annie  C  Willimantic 

Not  teaching 

Brown,  Laura  S 

Died  January  1899 

Burke,  Katherine  R 

Holyoke  Masa 
Bushnell,  J  Qement 

Farmington 

Qarke,  Leone  G 

Not  teaching 

Daley,  Celia  M 

Moosup 

^Daniels,  Inez  A 
Dickey,  Alice  F 

Mra  Charles  J  Abell  Norwich  Town 


Holyoke  Mass 
Norwich  Town 


Willimantic 


Moosup 
Mendon  Mass 


Providence  R  I 


Stafford  Springs 
Westford  Vt 


Willimantic 


Dyson,  Helen  Elizabeth 
East  Orange  N  J 

Fisk,  Mary  £ 

So  Manchester 

Hall,  Phila  H 

Westford  Vt 

Jackson,  Jane 

Mrs  E  Frank  Barrett  Naugatuck  469  Rubber  ay 

Jacobs,  Hattie  A  Willimantic 

Willimantic  Natchaug  school 

Keleher,  Mary  L  Westerly  R  I 

Westerly  R  I 

Lathrop,  Gladys  L 

Not  teaching 

Leavey,  Kate  £ 

Died  1903 
Lee,  Mary  A 

East  Hartford 
♦Lynch,  Elizabeth  G 
Martin,  Julia  L 

North  Windham 

McClimon,  Annie  M 

Winsted  42  Walnut  st 
♦McGrath,  Elizabeth  C 

McNamara,  Lizzie  I 

Mrs  John  L  May  Westerly  R  I 
Mitchell,  May 

Mrs  George  P  Bard  Stafford  Springs 
Nelson,  Mary  E 

Mrs  David  W  Mann  Franklin  Mass  95  Union  st 


Willimantic 

Norwich  Town 
Chaplin 

Norwich 

Mystic 


61  Oak 


114  Nonotudc 


95  Spring 


275  Vermont  av 


100  Bolivia 

20  Noyes  av 

14  Turner 


72  Chapman 


RFD3 
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.me  home  addresi 

p^ati,  Louise  B  Norwich  Taivn 

Brooklyn  N  Y  4x0  £  8th  tt 

*Noycs,  Lena  B 
Oddie,  Florence  M 

Mrs  Edward  Preston  Lisbon 

Pegrum,  Minnie  T  Fairfield  Ohio 

Montclair  N  J  199  Walnut  st 

Rathbun,  Bessie  M 

Mrs  Willis  H  De  Wolfe  New  Britain  West  Main 
Rice,  Winifred  E  Burlington  Vt  61  Greene 

Burlington  Vt  Adams  school 
Ring,  Hannah  H 

Mrs  William  J  Green  Norwich  64  Washington  st 

Roraback,  Grace  M  Canaan 

New  Haven  Orange  street  school 

Rose,  Eleanor 

Mrs  Robert  C  Rose  Bedford  Park  N  Y  City  30x2  Woodlawn  rd 

Spitz,  Rose 

Mrs  Fred  Damon  WiUimantic  69  Turner  st 
Street,  Daisy  M 

Mrs  C  W  Cady  Rockville  88  Union  st 
Trickey,  Lola  M 

Mrs  Thomas  C  Ham  Oklahoma  City 
♦Woisard,  Anita  R  Norwich 

Woodward,  Jessie  C  Rockville 

Windsor 

KiNlXEKGARTBN   TRAINING   CLASS 

*Attleton,  Martha  L 

Colorado 

Cassidy,  Rose  M 

Mrs  J  Edward  Driscoll  Norwich  42  Church  st 

Primary  training  class 
Bennett,  Helen  E  Norwich  Town 

Mrs  Chester  MacGregory  Brooklyn  N  Y  550  E  9th  st 

Bishop,  Fannie  A  Norwich  7  Huntington  pi 

Willimantic  Windham  street  school 

Z899 

Baldwin,  Jessie  M  Willimantic  115  Prospect 

Trenton  N  J  New  Jersey  state  schools 
Bass,  Mary  F  Willimantic  191  High 

Yarmouth  Port  Mass 
Bell,  Nellie  E  Rochester  NY  52  Kenwood  av 

Rochester  N  Y 

Bitgood,  Grace  E 

Mrs  Nathan  D  Prince  Danielson 

Buchanan,  Annie  W  Mansfield 

Storrs 


12 


State  normal'traifUng  school  Williman;^ 


name  home  address 

Buck,  Katherine  Lincoln 

Mrs  Henry  W  Holbrook  Palmer  Mass 

Carver,  Katherine  H  Colchester 

Meriden  44  Cook  av 

Chapman,  Julia  Maude 

Mrs  William  D  Harris  New  London  15  Garfield  ay 
Cook,  Harriet  A.  Norwich 

Norwich  Hobart  avenne  Parochial  school 

Crandall,  Pansy 

Mrs  Hubert  G  Dart  Montrille 

Davies,  E.  Maud  Norwich 

Hartford  Washington  street  school 

Dickson,  Susan  M 

Died  May  7  1908 
Foster,  Dorothy  Edith  Putnam 

Not  teaching 

Fuller,  Blanche 

Mrs  George  L  Ingalls  Norwich 

Grady,  Annie  T  Roxbury  Station 

Mrs  Charles  H  Sullivan  New  London 

Guinan,  Elisabeth  M  Hartford 

Hartford  South  school 

Hallen,  Adeline  S 

Warehouse  Point 

Hinckley,  Elinor 

Not  teaching 

Holcomb,  Elizabeth  A 

Not  teaching 
Huntington,  Lenora  M 

Mrs  Edward  L  Wilcox  So  Coventry 
Lanpher,  Rachel  New  London 

New    London 

Litchfield,  Delia  C  Hampton 

Portland 

McCloud,  Agnes  Norwich 

Norwich  West  Chelsea  district 
Manning,  Mary  R 

Mrs  George  £  Briggs  Kingston  R  I 

Melville,  Grace  L 

Mrs  Albert  H  Boardman  Westerly  R  I 

Millea,  Elizabeth  M  Norwich 

Not  teaching 

Mullin,  Lucy  G  Norwich 

Norwich 

♦Mulvey,  Helen  V  Willimantic 

Murphy,  Mary  J  Norwich 

Norwich  Mt  Pleasant  street  school 
NeflF,  Carolyn  G 

Mrs  Charles  Froidevaux  Collinsyille 

Northam,  Agnes  B  Haddam  Neck 

East  Haven  Union  grammar  school 

Palmer,  Clara  M  Norwich 

Wales  Mass 


15  Tread  way  av 


89  Asylum 


16  Sherman 


Lebanon 

Hartford 

Hartford 


13  Amoldale  rd 
60  Cheney  bldg 


IS  Parker 


98  Summit 


i8S 


357  Main 

19  Warren 

47  Winter 
Mt  Pleasant 


Greeneville  Station  Box  24 
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Perkins,  Anabel 

Mrs  Louis  M  Stevens  Westbrook 

Phillips,  Nettie  Z  West  Woodstock 

Putnam 

Porter,  Edith  M 

Mrs  W  H  Kimball  East  Thompson 

Putney,  Allie  Ursula  New  Boston 

New  Boston 
Quinn,  Mary  A  Hartford  25  Spring 

WtUimantic  Windham  street  school 
Sharpe,  Alice  £ 

Mrs  Charles  W  Johnson  Pomfret 

Sherman,  Elizabeth  A  Norwich  10  Mountain  av 

Willimantic  Windham  street  school 

Shumway,  Flora  M 

Mrs  O  C  VanDerVort  Rensselaer  N  Y  937  First  st 

Steams,  Jennie  Vera  Andover 

East  Orange  N  J 

Taylor,  Harriet  M  Willimantic  193  Church 

Northampton  Mass  10  Jewett  st 

Thurbcr,  Grace  M  Brooklyn 

Lowell  Mass  5s  Fourth  st 

Tilden,  Belle  Elmira 

Mrs  Herman  Pike     Died  April  1905 

Welch,  Anna  L  Versailles 

Versailles 

♦Wescott,  Addie  M 

Kindergarten  training  class 

Dickerman,  Eva  L  New  Haven  270  Alden  av 

Fleetwood,  Qara  H  New  Haven  22  Trumbull 

New  Haven  Forbes  Chapel  kindergarten 

1900 

Barry,  Helen  T  Norwich  72  Summit 

Hartford 

Bissell,  Alice  G  Willimantic  211  North 

Boden,  Caroline  Willimantic  20  Chestnut 

New  Haven  238  Grand  av 
Brigham,  Abigail  W 

Mrs  Henry  Hopkins  Macon  Georgia 

Carpenter,  Ethel  L 

Mrs  George  O  Upham  North  Ashford 
Casey,  Julia  A  Naugatuck  in  Cherry 

Naugatuck  Beebe  street  school 

Chaffee,  Gertrude  A 

Mrs  Charles  A  Thayer  Central  Falls  R  I  zo6  Cross  st 
Chandler,  Emma  S  Willimantic 

Not  teaching 
Chandler,  Jennie  M  Willimantic 

Dobbs  Ferry  on  Hudson  N  Y 

Chesebro,  Grace  E 

Mrs  A  C  Slade  Stonington  66  Elm  st 


14  State  normcU'training  school  WUlinumtic 

name  home  address 

Qeaveland,  Blanche  E  Stafford  Springs 

Not  teaching 

Freeman,  Carrie  J  Willimantic  126  Union 

East  Orange  N  J  Nassau  school 
Galligan,  Mary  A  Norwich  482  Main 

Norwich  West  Town  street  school 

Gordon,  Clara  J 

Mrs  Louis  O  Potter  Norwich  224  Central  av 

Gray,  Rose  E  Killingly 

Mrs  Frank  P  Fenton  Willimantic  31  Bellevue  st 

Hazard,  Amey  A  Westerly  R  I 

Westerly  R  I  Elm  street  school 

Hinckley,  Mary  F  Norwich  32  Alice 

West  Springfield 

Irving,  Helen  G  West  Mystic 

Oneonta  N  Y  normal  school 
Loomis,  Caroline  B  Liberty  Hill 

Mrs  Edward  J  Tryon  Willimantic  41  Spring  st 

Lyon,  Bertha  E  Montville 

Montville 

McComb,  Elizabeth 

Mrs  Robert  S  MacDougall  East  Greenwich  R  I 

McGowan,  Mary  E  Watertown  Box  258 

Watenrille 

Meunier,  Irma  T  Waterhury  66  Wolcott 

East  Orange  N  J 
Murphy,  Mary  A  Bosrahville 

Moosup 
OUweiller,  Josephine 

Mrs  R  M  Delagrange  Stonington 

Palmer,  M  Anabel 

Mrs  Jamea  R  Smith  Wattsburg  Pa 

Perkins,  Alenda  M 

Mrs  J  Deloraine  Conant  Willimantic  49  Chestnut  st 

Potter,  Sara  Alice 

Mrs  Fits  Henry  Paine  West  Roxbury  Mass  4^  Mt  Vernon  st 

Reed,  Alice  M 

Mrs  Clarence  D  Walker  Tufts  college  Mass  349  Boston  av 

Smith,  Rose  F  Colchester 

Putnam 

Stanton,  Ella  C 

Mrs  M  Joseph  Twomey  Portland  Maine  14  Wilson  st 

Steams,  C  Mildred  Willimantic 

Pawtucket  R  I 
Sullivan,  Mary  F  Willimantic  98  Chapman 

Windham  Center 

Thatcher,  Minnie  S  Central  Village 

East  Orange  N  Y 

Torrey,  Grace  L 

Mrs  Mortimer  A  Stetson  Central  Village 
Wilcox,  Inez  L 

Brewer  Maine  Wilson  st 
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Kindergarten  training  class 


name 

Bass,  Mary  F 

Yannouth  Port  Mass 
Rickey,  Agnes  G 

Willimantic  The  Oaks 
Setchel,  Anna  £ 


home  address 

Willimantic 
Willimantic 
Norwich 


191  High 

154  Jackson 

94  Laurel  Hill  av 


Norwich  La*irel  Hill  avenue  school 


Willimantic 

Norwich 
Danielson 


zgoz 

Baldwin,  Georgie  A 

Mrs  Thomas  J  Lee  East  Granhy 

Bass,  Clare  R  Scotland 

Topeka   Kansas  Washburn   college 
Beebe,  Marion  G  Norwich 

Norwich  Broad  st 

Bowers,  Florence  Estella 

Mrs  F  Shearer  Tolland 
Bowler,  Catherine  R 

New  London 
♦Brooks,  Edith  A 
Burroughs,  Myrtis  E 

East  Orange  N  J  287  Dodd  st 

Gary,  Alice  B  Willimantic 

New  London 
Casey,  Katheryne  E  Norwich 

Greeneville 

Collins,  Nellie  T  WillimanHc 

Norwich  Central  school  district 

Congdon,  Mary  E  Willimantic 

Watenrille  Box  soo 

Garde,  Andrew  E 

Cromwell 

Griffith,  Daisy  Delpha 

Chicago  478  Adams  st 
Griffith,  Jessie  DeWolf 

Syracuse  Ohio 
Helion,  M  Katherine 

Mrs  Timothy  A  Fanning  Hartford  639  Albany  st 

Hewitt,  Nellie  P  Norwich 

Bristol 

Keigwin,  Ida  Mabel  Colchester 

Middletown  Johnson  school 


Cromwell 
Syracuse  Ohio 
Syracuse  Ohio 


16  Washington 


259  Jackson 


19  Prospect 

90  Sixth 

79  Lewiston  av 

78  North 


R  D  I 


Kelley,  Mary  Eliza 
Not  teaching 
Lanphear,  Mabel  A 

Winsted  30  Walnut  st 

Lathrop,  Mabel 


Killingly 
North  Windham 


Willimantic 


£ast  Orange  N  J  17  Prospect  st 

Leonard,  Mary  B 

Mrs  Ehner  B  Stone  New  Britain 


14  Turner 


1 6  State  normal-training  school  Willimantic 

name  home  address 

Lincoln,  Grace  A 

Mrs  Irving  D  Blanchard  Hartford  241  Main  st 
Murtagh,  Julia  F  Norwich  72  Coit 

Eaglerille 
Pegrum,  Lillian  I  Fairfield  Ohio 

Montdair  N  J  aa  N  WiUow  st 

Pendleton,  Susan  B  Hebron 

Not  teaching 

Remington,  Maude  S 

Mrs  Louit  J  Korper  Hartford  135  Tremont  st 

Smith,  Florence  A  Stafford  Springs 

Rochester  N  Y  care  Board  of  Education 

Steves,  Elizabeth  S 

Mrs  Richard  Damley  Ansonia 
Wilbur,  Edith  May  Glasgo 

Mrs  Herbert  D  PoUard  Willimantic  249  Church  st 

Woodward,  Florence  G  North  Stonington 

Winsted  55  Walnut  st 

Woodworth,  Elizabeth  Rogers  Danielson 

Not  teaching 

1909 

Adams,  Helen  Quinby 

Mrs  William  Edward  Twining  Brooklyn  N  Y  464  Washington  av 

Anthony,  Martha  I 

Mrs  Leon  J  Moffitt  Scotland 
Anthony,  Mary  Maud  Scotland  Box  25 

Scotland 
Blackmar,  Mae  Killingly 

Not  teaching 
Bristol,  Ethel  Moseley  Brooklyn  N  Y 

Walton  N  Y 
Carpenter,  Anna  L  Willimantic  156  Prospect 

Springfield  Mass 

Cherry,  Elizabeth  M  Norwich  79  Division 

Willimantic  Natchaug  school 

Commins,  Ida  M  Killingly 

Montclair  N  J  48  Forest  st 

Daniels,  Grace  L 

Mrs  Henry  C  Harford  Danielson  16  Hawkins  st 

Finnegan,  Catherine  Canaan 

North  Canaan 

Good,  Julia  Imelda  Norwich  Everett 

Norwich  Mt  Pleasant  school 

Hoar,  Helena  A  Norwich  394  Central  av 

Norwich 

Kelley,  Katherine  C  Norwich  54  Eleventh 

Norwich 
♦Kennedy,  Annie  J  Westerly  R  I 

Kent,  Edith  May  Putnam  34  Pomfret 

Putnam 
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name 


home  address 

Lyman,  Bertha  £ 

Mrs  Harold  S  ShelUngton  Windsor  Locks  Box  195 

Malone,  Mary  Agnes  Norwich 

Norwich  Greeneville  school 

Martin,  Gertrude  Hakes  Norwich 

MontcUir  N  J  as  WUUrd  pi 
Mills,  Lewis  S  Waterbury 


187  N  Main 

16  Broadway 

146  N  Willow 


Sapt  of  Avon  Prospect  Middlebury  Beacon  Falls  Bethlehem  Sprague 


Norwich 


Norwich 


Murphy,  Agnes  C 

Lisbon 

O'Connell,  Mary  £ 

Norwich 

Packer,  Laura  Lewis 

Mrs  Charles  R  Geer  Mystic 

Remington,  Ada  Mansfield 

Mrs  Alfred  J  Miller  So  Amboy  N  J 

Russ,  Cora  May 

Mrs  Asa  T  Burdick  Merrow  Box  sj 

Saunders,  Winifred  Water  ford 

New  London  49  Channing  st 


Spencer,  Mabel  £ 

Windham  Center 

Sutton,  Minnie  Munson 

Mrs  William  J  Sutton 

Woodworth,  Sarah  E 

Mrs  Merritt  L  Usher  Merrow 


North  Windham 


Red  Bank  N  J 


305  Washington 
loi  Roath 


66  £  Front 


Kindergarten  training  class 
Willimantic 


Dimmick,  Maud  £ 

Waterbury  14  Sute  st 

Royce,  Helen  Barnes  Norwich 

Norwich  Hobart  avenue  school 


6  Huntington  pi 


1903 
Barry,  Annie  Frances 

Died  January  6  1908 

Bennett,  Anna  Casleu  Hartford 

Montclair  N  J  26  Forest  st 
Billings,  Lucy  Stonington 

Bitgood,  Helen  Sara  Hyde  Park  Mass 

Waterbury  13  Middle  st 
Brown,  Bessie  Oak  Lawn  R  I 

Oak  Lawn  R  I 
Crawford,  Isabel  Madeline        Norwich 

Norwich  Mt  Pleasant  school 

Donnelly,  Frances  Waterbury 

Waterbury 

Dunlevy,  Julia  T  South  Windham 

Windham  Center 

♦Earle,  Flizabeth  New  Haven 


67  Collins 


55  Readville 


93  Union 
381  S  Main 


368  George 


State  normal-training  school  WiiUmantic 


Lincoln,  Grace  A 

Mrm  Irrios  D  Blancluud  Hartford  141  Mun  it 

Murtagh,  Julia  F  Norwich 

Eaglerille 

Pegnmi,  Lillian  I  Fairfield  Ohio 

MODtcIur  N  J  la  N  Willow  R 

Pendleton,  Susan  B  Hebron 

Not  teuJiioK 

Remington.  Maude  S 

Mr*  Lo«U  J  Karptr  Hirtford  ij;  Trmimt  M 

Smith,  Florence  A  Stafford  Springs 

Rocboter  N  Y  tare  Board  of  Edncatien 

StCTM,  Elizabeth  S 

Hrt  Richard  Daroler  Antonia 

Wilbur,  Edith  May  Glasgo 

Mr*  Herbert  D  Fallard  WiUimanUe  149  Chnnh  it 

Woodward,  Florence  G  North  Slonington 

Wloated  S5  Walnut  *t 

Woodworth,  Elizabeth  Rogers  Dantelson 

Not  teaching 

1903 

Adams,  Helen  Quinby 

Mra  William  Edward  Twining  Brooklm  N  Y  4^4  Wailiingtan 
Anthony,  Martha  I 

Mn  L«n  J  Moffitt  Scotland 
Anthony,  Mary  Maud  Scotland 

Scotland 
Blackmar,  Mae  Kittingly 

Bristol,  Ethel  Moseley  Brooklyn 

Walton  N  Y 

Carpenter,  Anna  L  Williman. 

Springfield  Mau 

Cherry,  Elizabeth  M  Norwich 

Willimantic  Nalcbaug  school 

Commins.  Ida  M  Killingly 

Honlclair  N  J  48  Foreat  it 

Daniels,  Grace  L 

Mn  Henry  C  Harford  D>niel)oa  iti  1 


Finnegan,  Catherine 

Canaan 

North  Canaan 

Good,  Julia  Imelda 

Norwich 

Norwich  Mt  Fleaiai 

It  ichool 

Hoar,  Helena  A 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Kelley,  Katherine  C 

Norwich 

Norwich 

•Kennedy,  Annie  J 

Westerly 

Kent,  Edith  May 

Putnam 
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Lyman,  Bertha  E 

Hn  HwoW  S  Shellington  WindKir  Lock*  E 

Malone,  Mary  Agnes  Norwich 

Nomicli  GieeneTille  Khoot 

Martin,  Gertrude  Hakes  Norwich 

MootcUir  N  J  JJ  Wiltacd 


Waterbury 

Uiddlebury  Bocot 

Norwich 


Mills,  Lewis  S 
Murphy,  Agnes  C 

Lilbon 

O'Conndl,  Mary  E  Norwich 

Norwich 

Packer,  Laura  Lewis 

Mr*  ChmilcB  H  Geer  Mjrtic 

Remington,  Ada  Mansfield 

Hn  Alfred  J  Miller  So  Amboy  N  J 

Ross,  Cora  May 

Mn  Ah  T  Burdick  Merro*  Box  ij 

Saunders.  Winifred  Wattrford 

New  London  49  CE»nnin«  « 

Spencer,  Mabel  E  North  H'.nd&.w 

WiadhuD  Cenler 

Sutton,  Minnie  Munson  Red  Bank  N  J 

Mn  William  J  Sntton 

Woodworth,  Sarah  E 

Mn  Merritt  L  Uiher  Mtrrow 

Kindergarten  iitAiNiNG  class 
Dimmick,  Maud  E  WUHmmlic 

Wawrbury  M  Sute  H 

Royce,  Helen  Barnes 

Norwich  Hotart  ■«ni 


Noranch 


187  N  Main 
16  Broadway 
146  N  Willow 


6  Huntingtoi]  pi 


Barry,  Annie  Frances 

Died  January  fi  191 

Bcnnr      Anna  Casleu 


Hartford 


53  Union 
381  S  Main 


i8 


State  normal-training  school  Willimantic 


name  home  address 

Gallup,  Bertha  Christina  Willimantic 

New  London  4  Prospect  st 

Hoxsie,  EUie  Elizabeth 

Mrs  Leo  Korper  Hartford  7  Concord  st 

Hubbeli,  Muriel  F 

Mn  G  Alfred  Whitman  Brookllne  Mass  care  Mrs  F  H  Meggett 
Kirker,  Hattie  S 

Mrs  Jesse  C  Forbes  Torrington 
Lakin,  Lora  Whitney 

Mrs  William  H  Brown  Providence  125  Hamilton  st 

Little,  Harriette  May 

Mrs  Llewellyn  E  Kinney  Willimantic  378  Prospect  st 
Morris,  Sarah  L  Ellington 

Ellington 
Plunkett,  Anne  Marie  Norwich 

Sterling 

Post,  Julia  Louise  Vernon  Center 

Smith,  Annie  Louise  Yantic 

Mrs  Grover  C  Egleston  Lancaster  Erie  Co  N  Y  Box  167 

Smith,  Esther  L  East  Haddam 

Wethersfield 
Stark,  Bertha  M 

Mrs  Frank  W  Churchill  Rocky  Hill  Elm  it 

Thresher,  Anna  Hayward         Norwich 

Norwich 

Thresher,  Mabel  Susan  Norwich 

Montclair  N  J  134  N  FuUerton  av 

Vallette,  Edna  Vivian  Willimantic 

Moodus 

Wheelock,  Mary  Latimer  Jewett  City 

East  Orange  N  J  137  So  Grove  st 

♦White,  Grace  C  Ridgefield 

White,  Ruth  Mildred  Putnam 

Putnam 
Whiton,  Addie  M 

Mrs  Alfred  H  Mathes  Terryville 

Woodruff,  June  J 

Mrs  WilUam  H  Gallup  Abington 


30  Pearl 


64  Hickory 


126  Broadway 

126  Broadw^ay 

198  Lewiston  av 


23  Grove 


Kindergarten  training  class 

New  London  Bartlett  school 

Bishop,  Katharine  T 

Mrs  Ashton  C  Persons  Willimantic  74  Oak  st 


1904 

Abell,  Clara  L 

Lebanon 

Union  City 

Bothwell,  Bessie  Esther 

Jewett  City 

New  Canaan 

• 

Campbell,  Janet  Robinson 

New  London 

16  Brooks 
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name 


home  addreM 

IVillimantic 


Casey,  Frances  Loretta 

Not  teaching 
Qune,  Ellen  Gertrude  Norwich 

Norwich  Boswell  aTcnue  school 
Corrigan,  Anna  Lauretta  New  London 

New  London  Saltonstall  school 
Corrigan,  Lillian  H  New  London 

New  London  Nameang  school 

Daudey,  Anna  Dorothea  Rocktnlle 

Ellington 

Filer,  Grace 

Not  teaching 

Fitzpatricky  Qara  Cecilia 

Stonington 

Gordon,  Alice  Eugenia 

Elmwood 
Johnson,  Ethel  May 

Washington  D  C  7^4  17th 

Kampf,  Mary 

Arlington  N  J  500  Devon  st 

♦Kelly,  Winifred  G  Naugatuck 

Kennedy,  Ida  Jane 

Mrs  Arthur  C  Topliff  Providence  R  I  481  Potter  av 
O'Loughlin,  Annie  Loretta        WilHmantic 

Hartford  South  school 

Rathbun,  Belle  Luna 

Mrs  Joshua  Lester  Robins  Mt  Hermon  Mass 
Richardson,  Ethel  E  North  Franklin 

WilHmantic  1x5  Prospect  st 

Stevens,  Harriet  Fuller 

Mrs  A  Everett  Murphy  Fall  River  Mass  3x7  Warren  st 
Williams,  Alice  Bradley  Rocky  Hill 

New  Britain  173  Lincoln  st 


Killingly 

Stonington 

WilHmantic 

WilHmantic 

st  N  W 
Norwich 


27  Center 

S  Treadway  av 

76  Lincoln  av 

76  Lincoln  av 


144  Pleasant 

36  Windham 

33  Division 


124  High 


1905 

Battey,  Gertrude  L 

Rocky  Hill 
Broder,  Eva  Lila 

.Mrs  George  W  Allen  Rockville 
Brown,  Eugenia  Miner  Rutherford  N  J 

Not  teaching 

Burch,  Mary  Moore  New  London 

Morristown  N  J  13  Belleview  terrace 

Burleson,  May  Hallam  Jewett  City 

East  Orange  N  J  137  So  Grove  st 
Callahan,  Mary  Elizabeth  Norwich 

Norwich  West  Town  street  school 

Campbell,  Hattie  V  Skillman  N  J 

Long  Branch  N  J 
Chism,  Abigail  Byles 

Mrs  Bert  W  Whitehouse  Warrenville 


44  Hawthorne 
47  Blackball 


125  McKinley  av 
RFD 


20 


State  normal-training  school  Willimantic 


home  address 

Putnam 


Danielson 


Yantic 

West  IVilHngton 

Mystic 


name 

Garke,  J  Louise 

Rocky  Hill 
Codding,  Almira  M 

Not  teaching 

Colgrove,  Caroline  M  Willimantic 

Willimantic  Natchaug  school 

Connor,  Sarah  Louise  Willimantic 

Brockton  Mass  135  W  Elm  st 
Daly,  Anne  Frances  Hartford 

Hartford  Lawrence  street  school 
Donahue,  Hannah  T  Norwich 

Norwich  St  Patrick's  Parochial  school 
^Donohue,  Julia  Madelene         Uncasville 

Taftville 
Driscol,  Jennie  May 

Guilford 

Edgerton,  Edna  Starr 
South  Manchester 

Gallup,  Marion 

West  Haven  6x8  Campbell  av 
Geissler,  Anna  M  Broad  Brook 

Torrington  303  Main  st 

Hammett,  Anna  May  Danielson 

Danielson 

Horkey,  Carrie 

Eagleville 

Hunt,  Florence  Idella 

North  Windham 

Keeney,  Sylvia  Amy 

New  London 

Lillibridge,  Florence  May 

Mrs  Herman  J  Gibbs  Norwich  Town  8  Huntington 

Litchfield,  Helen  Andrews        Chaplin 

Warehouse  Point 

McNamara,  Jennie  Ellen 

Branford 
Merriam,  Harriet  Eleanor 

New  London  Harbor  school 
Murphy,  Margaret  E  Putnam 

Thompson 

Page,  Laura  Ellen  New  London 

Morristown  N  J  13  Belleview  terrace 

Phillips,  Clara  Holmes  Springfield  Mass 

Springfield   Chestnut  street  school 

Pierre,  Nina  Minette  Winsted 

Montclair  N  J  Ashland  Hall  Bloomfield  av 

Rollinson,  Florence  Estelle       Naugatuck 

Naugatuck 

Shepard,  May  L  Willimantic 

MiddletowH  64  Church  st 

Sweet,  Elmira  Clarissa  Willimantic 

Not  teaching 


173  So  Main 


East  Willington 
Chaplin 
New  London 


ay 


Norwich  Town 
New  London 


227  Church 


165  Collins 

42  Roath 

170  Boswell  ay 

R  F  D  2 


R  F  D 


162  Gardner  av 


10  Lee  av 


597  Octan  av 

49  Northampton  av 

Station  B 

95  Meadow 

96  So  Park 
114  Bridge 
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name 


home  address 

Yantic 


Tracy,  Mabel  A 

Niantie 

Van  Overstraeten,  Adolphine  M  Winsted 

New  Haven  70  Howe  st 

Webster,  Edith  Lillian  Hyde  Park  Mass 

East  Orange  N  J  Franklin  school 
Wells,  Florence  Margaret  WiUimantic 

Danbury  7  George  st 

White,  Sadie  Phillips 

Somersrille 

Whitehead,  Mary  Evelyn 

Not  teaching 


Pomfret  Landing 
Norwich 


144  Holabird  av 
54  Oak 


Rogers  av 


Z906 


Barstow,  Edna  Estelle 

Florence  Mass  71  Pine  st 
Branch,  Bertha  Marion 

New  Haven  568  Chapel  st 
Brewster,  Eleanor  May 

New  London 
Campbell,  Edith  Jane 

Norwich  R  F  D  4 

Gary,  Katherine 

No  Westchester 
Case,  Minnie  Ella 

Oakdale  R  F  D 
Chandler,  Ida  M 

Mansfield   Center 
Chandler,  Minnie  E 

Mrs  Warren  J  Phelps  Suffield 
Chase,  Lillian  Frances  Killingly 

Mrs  Lucian  W  Jenny  New  York  City  324  W  83d  st 

Qark,  Anna  Davis  New  Haven 

WiUimantic   176  Prospect  st 


Danielson 

New  London 

Norwich 

WiUimantic 

Colchester 

Hampton 

Hampton 


♦Curry,  Anna  B 

Hartford 

Donahue,  Mary  Qaire 

Mystic 

Mystic 

Dowd,  Margaret  A 

Los  Angeles  Cal 

Los  Angeles  Cal 

Edwards,  Agnes  Evelyn 

Waterford 

East  L]rme  Flanders 

Edwards,  Nettie  Viola 

Waterford 

Waterford 

Kelley,  Helen  Katherine 

WiUimantic 

Hartford  Northeast  school 

MiUer,  Elizabeth 

Waterbury 

^         South  Manchester 

Putnam,  Eliza  Day 

Danielson 

Danielson 

Rollinson,  Ethel  Augusta 

Stafford 

Not  teaching 

3  Broad 

95  Blinman 

12  Hedge  av 

19  Prospect 

RED 


429  George 
67  Congress 

1007  Vermont  av 


287  Summit 

222  Washington 

38  Reynolds 
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State  normal'training  school  WUlimantic 


name 


Sardam,  Anna  M 

Arlington  N  J 

Sharpe,  Mae  Putnam 

Hampton 

Waters,  Mary  Cecelia 

Mootup 

Young,  Ethel  Catherine 
Greenwich 


home  address 

Norfolk 
Abington 
Moosup 
Greenwich 


Kindergarten  depastmbnt 
Chappell,  Ruth  New  London 

New  London  Nameaug  school 


9  Lee  av 


1907 

Stafford  Springs 


Norwich 


Abel,  Alice  Louise 

Danielson 
Ahern,  Nellie  Frances 

Jewett  City 
Alford,  Marion  J  WUlimantic 

New  Haven  568  Chapel  at 
Amidon,  Lillian  West  Willington 

West   Willington 

Babcock,  Edith  V  Westerly  R  I 

Westerly  R  I  W  Broad  street  school 

Bradley,  Edith  Fish  West  Mystic 

Colchester 

Brown,  Agnes  Estelle  Hampton 

North  Grosvenordale  Box  197 

Cahill,  Elizabeth  May 

North    Grosvenordale 

Cosgrove,  Marion  Susan 

East  Hartford 

Desmarais,  Ida  May 

Taftville 

Donahue,  Marguerite  M 


East  Hampton 

WUlimantic 

Taftville 


New  London 


New  London  Nameaug  school 


Engelhardt,  Anna  Helen 

Naugatuck 

Hill,  Mary  Crowell 

Canaan 

Keefe,  Elizabeth  Helene 

New  London 

Kelley,  Annie  Goddard 

New  London 

Kuebler,  Julia  Bumham 

Grceneville 

Lee,  Colette  Magdalen 

Plainfield 

Little,  Edith  Elizabeth 
Deep  River 


Naugatuck 
Norwich 


New  London 


New  London 


Norwich 


WUlimantic 
WUlimantic 


133  Orchard 

196  Prospect 

R  F  D  I 

134  W  Broad 


R  F  D 


49  Winter 

26  South  A 

17  Division 

30  Woodland 

180  Laurel  Hill  av 

267  Bank 

670  Bank 

107  Boswell  av 

72  Chapman 

305  Prospect 
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name 


home  addri 

Tumeruille 


Lord,  Irma  Bulkeley 

North  Grosvenordale 

MacQenathan,  Ruth  H  Norwich 

East  Orange  N  J  74  Halsted  st 

MeLean,  Anna  Loomis  Andover 

Hartford  Northeast  school 

Murray,  Katherine  Eleanor      Norwich 

Norwich  West  Chelsea  district 


Montclair  N  J 


South  Windham 


Willimantic 


Willimantic 


Willimantic 


Sims,  Mabel  Matilda 

Montclair  N  J 
Smith,  Annie  L 

Danielson 

Snow,  Myra  Alice 

Sterling  Center 

Stillwell,  Eliza  Stewart 

Plainfield 
Strong,  Florence  Arline 

Willimantic  Natchaug  school 

Tiffany,  Rose  Burch  Groton 

New  London 

Tripp,  Ethel  Minnette  Danielson 

South  Manchester 

Voorhecs,  Louise  King  Norwich 

Albany   Georgia   Albany   normal    institute 

White,  Corinne  Ethel  Norwich 

Norwich  Mt  Pleasant  school 

Witter,  Grace  E  Danielson 

Kensington 

Young,  Mary  Elizabeth  Norwich 

Norwich  West  Chelsea  district 


RED 


28  Lincoln  av 


38  Gcer  av 
13  Mt  View  pi 


IS  River 

24  Chestnut 

808  Main 

Thames 

IS  Day 

S8  Union 

2S8  W  Main 


94  Fourth 


Coughlan,  Anna  J 

Waterbury  Croft  school 


Kindergarten   department 
Waterbury 


131  Liberty 


Armstrong,  Helen 

Voluntown 
Avery,  Mary  Lucretia 

New  London  Nameaug 

♦Bartlett,  Iva  Fay 
Boylan,  Mary  Alice 

Kensington 

Buckley,  Mary  Elizabeth 
New  London 

Burke,  Helen  M 

Sterling 

Burrill,  Clara  A 

Ballouville 


Z908 

Montclair  N  J 

Groton 
school 

Montville 
New  London 


New  London 

Willimantic 

Putnam 


162  Lincoln 
Thames 

747  Montauk  av 

38  Williams 

215  Jackson 

Box  34  R  F  D  I 


24 


State  normal'training  school  Willimantic 


name  hone  Addren 

Casey,  Florence  P  New  London 

Kensington 

Chism,  Julia  Belle 

Somen 

Collins,  Estelle  Cecilia 

New  London 

Crooks,  Adelaide  Brines 

Norwich  West  Chelsea  district 
Cruff,  Maude  Edith  Thompson 

Stiffield 
Curran,  Anna  M  Norwich 

Lebsnon 

Filer,  Beatrice  Ward  Killingly 

Willimantic  Natchaug  school 


38  Terrace  av 


New  London 
Norwich 


Ford,  Myra  G 

New  London 

Gallup,  Esther  Grant 

Moosup 
Heath.  Harriet  Elizabeth 

Suffield 

Jacobs,  Helen  Gertrude 

Hartford 

Kelly,  Veronica  A 

Waterbury 

Kneeland,  Josephine  N 

Lebanon 
Kneeland,  Julia  H 

Not  teaching 
Lamb,  Bertha  Crane 

Attawaugan 
Little,  Adeline 

Farmington 

Macdonald,  Esmeralda 

Colchester 

Malloy,  Marion  F 

CoUinsyille 
Moore,  Lottie 
Suffield 

Moreau,  Aldea  Priscille 

Berlin  Berlin  st 

O'Connell,  Anna  Charlotte 

Burlington 

O'Connell,  Kathryn 

Shelton 
Partrick,  Sarah  W 

Beacon  Falls 

Perry,  Nina  Emeline 

Middlebury 

Rossiter,  Ruth  Frances 

Suffield 

Ryan,  Anna  C 


New  London 

Ekonk 

Mystic 

Dudley  Mass 

Waterbury 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Mystic 

Willimantic 

Putnam 

Norwich 

Waterville 

Willimantic 

Colchester 

Colchester 

Norwalk 

Norwich 

Guilford 


29  Wtnthrop 
44  Oak 


88  Fountain 


20  Summit  av 


51  Pleasant 


R  FD  I 


305  Prospect 

18  George 

Preston  Station 


260  Jackson 
Box  162 
Box  162 

Newtown  av 
64  Asylum 


New  London 


40  Belden 


New  London  Harbor  school 
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name 

home  addreat 

Shirley,  Florence  May 

BalHc 

Ansonia 

Spellacy,  Martha  L 

Hartford 

115  Wethersfield  av 

East  Hartford 

Stanton,  Grace  May 

Danielson 

Danielaon 

Sullivan,  May  Loretta 

Willimantic 

21 

Lewiston  av 

Substitute 

Talcott,  Mary  Tillinghast 

New  London 

19  Prospect 

Beacon  Falls 

Terry,  Felicia  Cornelia 

Brooklyn 

Cantertmry 

Westcott,  Bessie  Downer 

Wauregan 

10  Grove 

WilliamsviUe 

Wilson,  Flora  A 

Chaplin 

East  Glastonbury 
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CALENDAR  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


1906 

• 

I  September 

Tuesday 

Year  begins 

25  November 

Wednesday 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

30  November 

Monday 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends 

24  December 

Thursday 

Qiristmas  recess  begins 

1909 

4  January 

Monday 

Christmas  recess  ends 

2  April 

Friday 

Spring  recess  begins 

12  April 

Monday 

Spring  recess  ends 

17  June 

Thursday 

Year  closes 

7  September 

Tuesday 

Year  begins 

24  November 

Wednesday 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

29  November 

Monday 

• 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends 

Model  Schools 

New  Britain 

1908 

• 

8  September 

Monday 

Year  begins 

25  November 

Wednesday 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

I  December 

Tuesday 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends 

18  December 

Friday 

Christmas  recess  begins 

29  December 

Tuesday 

Christmas  recess  ends 

1909 

2  April 

Friday 

Spring  recess  begins 

13  April 

Tuesday 

Spring  recess  ends              ^ 

17  June 

Thursday 

Year  closes 

• 

Training  Schools  South  Manchester 

1908 

I  September 

Tuesday 

Year  begins 

25  November 

Wednesday 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

I  December 

Tuesday 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends 

23  December 

Wednesday 

Christmas  recess  begins 

1909 

5  January 

Tuesday 

Christmas  recess  ends 

2  April 

Friday 

Spring  recess  begins 

13  April 

Tuesday 

Spring  recess  ends 

17  June 

Thursday 

Year  closes 

State  nortnal'training  school    New  Britain 


TEACHERS 


Mabcus  White 

Psychology;    principles  of  teaching 

Jane  Darlington 

Supervisor  of  training 

EUZABETH  L  ALLYN  . 

MathemaHcs;    botany;    physiology 

Helen  J  Buncb 

Model  schools;    training 

Emily  B  Scarborough 

Physical  training 

Frederick  A  Verplanck 

Principal  of  training  schools  at  South  Manchester 

Clara  M  Washburn 

Model  schools;    training 

An  NIB  L  Parker  . 

Pianist  in  gymnasium 

Mary  E  Goodrich 

Librarian 

Addib  T  Banister 

,  Model  schools;    training 

Lbonora  S  Hanna    . 

Training  schools;   training 

Kathryn  E  Decker  . 

Model  schools;    training 

Anna  C  Murnane  . 

Model  schools;    training 

William  E  Brown  .... 

Singing 

Erma  M.  Millbr 

Physics;    chemistry 

Florence  E  Griswold 

Training  schools;  training 

Hannah  M  Gartland 

Supervisor  of  training  in  training  schools 

♦J  Myra  Wilcox 

English 

Grace  B  Hull  .... 

Training  schools;    training 

Louise  M  Welles     .... 

Model  schools;    training 


41  Bassett 

35  Cedar 
Hillside  place 
Hillside  place 

26  Court 
So  Manchester 

46  Camp 

35  Park  place 

ISO  West  Nfain 

114  East  Main 

So  Manchester 

Hartford 

36  Camp 
New  Haven 

16  Liberty 
So  Manchester 
So  Manchester 

38  Camp 
So  Manchester 

16  Liberty 


*  Absent  on  leave. 


Teachers 
*Hexbext  N  Loomis  .... 

Zoology;    geology;    geography 

Matthew  P  Adams  . 

Physics;    chemistry 

Eva  L  McConkey 

Supervisor  of  kindergarten  department 

Ella  L  Washburn  . 

Assistant;    kindergarten 

Edxa  B  Lockwood  . 

Model  schools;    training 

EuzABETH  Leghorn  . 

Model  schools;    training 

AucE  B  Warfield 

Model  schools;    training 

H  Gertrude  Tryon  . 

Model  schools;    training 

Margaret  C  McMahon 

Model  schools;    training 

FxjORence  a  Camp    . 

Assistant;    kindergarten 

Isabel  S  Clarke 

Model  schools;    training 

Frances  I  Sgofield  . 

Director  of  kindergarten  in  training  schoois 

J  Cufford  Moody 

Penmanship 

Ellen  A  Murnane  . 

Model  schools;    trauUmg 

EuzABETH  Miller 

Training  schools;   training 

Caro  M  Gray  . 

Training  schools;   training 

S  Ethel  Siviter 

Assistant;    kindergarten 

Louise  Schmahl 

History;    English 

J  WiNTHROP  Andrews 

Drawing 

Marie  Thurber 

Model  schools;    training 

Agnes  E  Ostling 

Model  schools;    training 

Julia  S  Gridley 

Pianist;    kindergarten 

Helen  W  Davison    . 

English 


7 

12  School 

a8  Park  place 

26  Washington 

28  South  High 

j6  Camp 

32  Beaver 

Hartford 

Hartford 

317  Elm 

37  Franklin  aq 

4fi  Camp 

So  Manchester 

231  Chestnut 

36  Camp 

So  Manchester 

So  Manchester 

So  Manchester 

Hartford 

18  Cedar 

Hartford 

54  Bassett 

Southington 

40  Lexington 


*  Absent  on  leave. 
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Sylvia  M  Barhitb  . 

Model  schools;    training 

Catherine  Schmahl 

Modol  schools;    training 

Lucy  C  Whiton 

Training  schools;  iroining 

Mary  £  Fiskb 

Training  schools;  iraining 

Adelaide  Robertson  . 

Assistant;    kindorgarton 

Belle  W  Hanna 

CUrk 


Emil  F  Brumbaum 

Bngintor 

Ventres  A  Clark 

Assistant 

*  Absent  on  to 


25  Grand 

Hartford 

So  Manchester 

So  Manchester 

Hartford 
14  Liberty 


I3P  Winthrop 
183  Main 


Government  of  the  school 


GOVERNMENT   OF  THE  SCHOOL 


The  school  is  conducted  under  the  following  Jaw  (General 
Statutes  of  Connecticut,  Revision  of  1902)  : 

§  2280  The  state  board  of  education  shall  matntaiit  normal  schools 
as  seminaries  for  training  teachers  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  govern- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  at  the  places  where  such  schools 
are  legally  established,  and  such  sum  as  the  state  board  of  education 
may  in  each  year  deem  necessary  for  their  support,  not  exceeding  eighty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  four  normal  schools  now  established,  shall  be 
annually  paid  therefor  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  on  the  order  of 
said  board;  but  the  board  shall  not  expend  any  money  for  a  riormal 
school  hereafter  established,  until  the  town,  city,  or  city  school  district 
in  which  said  school  is  situated  shall  have  agreed  in  writing  with  said 
board  to  furnish,  and  shall  have  furnished,  schools,  in  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient school  buildings  in  connection  with  the  training  department  in  said 
school,  the  terms  of  said  agreement  to.  be  satisfactory  to  said  board ; 
and  every  such  town,  city,  or  city  school  district  is  hereby  empowered 
to  make  and  execute  such  agreements. 

§  2281  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  shall  be  determined 
by  the  state  board  of  education.  Said  board  may  make  regulations  gov- 
erning the  admission  of  candidates.  To  all  pupils  admitted  to  a  normal 
school  all  its  privileges,  including  tuition,  shall  he  gratuitous;  no  per- 
sons, however,  shall  be  entitled  to  these  privileges  until  they  have  filed 
with  said  board  a  written  declaration  that  their  object  in  securing  admis- 
sion to  such  school  is  to  become  qualified  to  teach  in  public  schools, 
and  that  they  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

§  2282  The  school  officers  in  each  town  shall  annually,  upon  request, 
forward  to  said  board  the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  can  recommend 
as  suitable  persons  in  age,  character,  talents,  and  attainments,  to  be 
received  as  pupils  in  said  schools. 

§  2283  The  state  board  of  education  shall  expend  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  support  of  normal  schools,  appoint  and  remove  their 
teachers,  and  make  rules  for  their  management;  shall  file  semiannually 
with  the  comptroller,  to  be  audited  by  him,  a  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenses  on  account  of  the  normal  schools,  and  shall  annually 
make  to  the  governor  a  report  of  the  condition  of  these  schools  and  the 
doings  of  said  board  in  connection  therewith. 

§  2284  Said  board  may  establish  and  maintain  model  schools  under 
permanent  teachers  approved  by  it,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
schools  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  modes  of  instruction  and 
discipline. 


lo  State  normal'training  school    New  Britain 

Admission 

Age — ^AU  candidates  must  be  sixteen  years  or  over  at  the 
time  of  admission. 

Testimonials — Each  applicant  must  bring  satisfactory 
testimonials  as  to  character  and  attainments  from  a  teacher 
and  also  from  a  school  visitor  of  the  town  in  which  the  appli- 
cant resides. 

Evidence  of  preparation — Applicants  of  the  prescribed 
age  who  present  the  required  testimonials  will  be  admitted  to 
the  school  upon  presentation  of 

{a)     certificates  of  graduation  from  high  schools*  or 

(b)  evidence  that  they  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a 
high  school  education,  or 

{c)    a  state  teachers'  certificate,  or 

(rf)  evidence  of  two  years*  successful  experience  in 
teaching. 

Applicants  who  desire  to  take  a  course  in  a  normal  school 
but  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  requirements  enumerated  may  be 
admitted  at  the  Willimantic  normal  school  to  a  course  not 
less  than  three  years  in  leng^. 

General — It  is  understood  that  none  enter  this  school 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers.  If,  in  the  case 
of  any  pupils,  the  earnestness  of  this  purpose — which  must 
be  declared  in  writing — ^is  negatived  by  unfaithfulness,  or  if 
unfitness  for  this  calling  is  disclosed,  such  pupils  will  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  die  school. 

Classes — Qasses  are  organized  only  in  the  fall.  Enter- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  year  is  inadvisable,  and  generally  not 
permitted. 

Courses  of  instruction 

The  New  Britain  normal  school  ofTers  two  distinct  courses 
of  study  and  training : 

Normal-training  course. 
Kindergarten-training  course. 
In  connection  with  these  there  is  a  course  of  study  offered 
to  college  graduates. 


*Th©  blank  form  of  the  required  certiAcate  can  be  found  on  pa|?e  a8. 


Course  of  study  in  detail 


II 


XOKMAL-TRAINING    COURSE 

The  work  of  the  regular  normal-training  course  is  planned 
to  cover  two  years.  Its  aim  is  strictly  professional,  and 
no  time  can  be  taken  to  provide  for  deficiencies  in  general 
education.  All  pupils,  therefore,  who  are  not  thoroughly 
grounded  ^in  the  common  English  branches  must  take  such 
preparator>'  work  as  the  instructors  think  is  necessary  to 
ensure  success  in  the  regular  training  course. 

The  work  of  the  regular  course  aims — 

(i)  To  develop  a  course  of  study  for  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in  review  the 
studies  that  ought  properly  to  find  a  place  in  such  schools. 

This  is  to  ensure  not  only  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  itself,  but  also  an  insight  into  the  proper  order  in 
which  it  should  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 

(2)  To  gain  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment. 

(3)  To  make  a  careful  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
teaching,  methods  of  instruction,  school  management,  etc. 

(4)  To '  give  to  each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  actual  school  work  by  observation  and  practice 
in  the  model  and  training  schools  at  New  Britain  and  South 
Manchester. 
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Mathematics 

Geometry 

Arithmetic 
Science 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Phys  geography  1 
Geology  y 

Mineralogy         J 

Zoology 

Botany 

Physiolog3' 

History 

U  S  history  ? 

Civil   government ) 

General   history 


MritotioBsper  « 

of  WMk*        (48  DliBBtM) 

10 

4 

10 

4 

20 

4 

10 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

35 

4 

10 

4 

12 
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Literature 

Grammar 

Composition 

Singing 

Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Penmanship 

Psychology 

History  of  education 

Principles  of  teaching 

Observation     and    practice     in     model     schools 

New  Britain,     .... 

Practice  at   South   Manchester 


rteiUCloiu  pM-  w%»\ 

BO  of  WMk*  (U  mlBVlM) 


40  4 

60  I 

40  2 

50  2 

Twenty  lessons 
20  3 

10  4 

20  5 

10  IS 

5  months 


KiNDEKGARTEN-TRAINING    CX>URSE 

The  state  of  Connecticut  has  established  in  connection  with 
the  New  Britain  normal  school  a  training  department  for 
kindergartners.  Two  large  kindergartens  of  over  one  hun- 
dred children,  a  strong  staff  of  special  teachers,  and  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  normal  school,  make  it  possible  to 
givt  a  thorough  training  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

The  demand  for  kindergartners,  however,  is  not  large  and 
the  number  admitted  to  this  course  is  limited.  All  applicants 
for  admission  must  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year. 

Admission — The  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the 
normal  department.  A  knowledge  of  music  is  indispensable. 
All  candidates  should  be  able  to  sing  and  play. 

Expense — ^Ten  dollars  covers  the  cost  of  material  for  entire 
course. 

Diploma — A  special  diploma  is  awarded  to  those  who  sat- 
isfactorily complete  the  work  in  the  kindergarten  department. 

COURSB  OF  STUDY 

The  course  of  study  in  the  kindergarten-training  department  com- 
prises : 

I    Academic  work  in  normal  department 
II    Kindergarten  theory 

III  Kindergarten  observation 

IV  Practice  in  model  kindergarten  under  supervision 

V    Twenty  weeks   of   practice   in   the   kindergarten   at    South 
Manchester 
VI    A  few  weeks  of  primary  training 
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Course  of  study  in  detail 
Kindergarten  gifts 
Kindergarten  occupations 
Kindergarten  songs  and  games 
English  and  American  literature 
Language,  composition,  and  reading 
Practice  in  the  art  of  telling  stories 
Color 
Design 
Drawing 
Modeling 
Geometry 
Gymnastics 

Study  of  Froebel's  Mutter  und  Kose  LJeder  and  education  of  man 
Singing 
Botany 
Zoology 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Physiology 
Psychology 
History  of  education 

The  regular  course  of  study  is  planned  to  cover  two  years, 
but  the  same  rules  governing  die  graduation  of  pupils  in  the 
normal  school  apply  to  the  kindergarten  as  well.  A  three 
years'  course  of  study,  embracing,  in  addition  to  advanced 
kindergarten  and  academic  work,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
primary  training,  is  also  offered. 

An  attempt  is  made  also  to  give  to  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
school  a  careful  statement  of  kindergarten  principles,  and  to 
set  forth  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  school. 

Course  for  college  graduates 

A  course  of  study  is  now  offered  for  college  graduates  who 
may  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.  This  course  is  laid  out  to  cover  one  year,  and 
the 'subjects  offered  are  selected  from  the  regular  course  of 
study,  but  stress  is  laid  upon  methods  of  teaching  and  actual 
practice  in  the  model  schools.  The  diploma  of  the  school 
will  be  granted  to  those  who,  in  addition  to  completing  suc- 
cessfully the  work  of  the  course,  pass  also  the  state  exami- 
nation for  teachers.  The  demand  for  exceptionally  able  and 
well-trained  teachers  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  trust  are  easily  obtained  by  those 
who  are  fit  to  hold  them. 
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TRAINING   SCHOOLS 


Model  schools 


The  training  department  consists  of  the  model  schools  at 
New  Britain  and  the  training  school  at  South  Manchester. 
The  model  school  system  at  New  Britain  has  recently  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Bartlett  school,  formerly  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  the  system  now  includes 
seventeen  graded  schoolrooms,  two  kindergartens,  and  one 
ungraded  school,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred children.  Each  room  is  in  charge  of  a  skillful  teacher, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  prc^ess  of  the  children,  and  who 
aids  in  training  the  pupil  teachers  assigned  to  her  charge.  In 
these  schools  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  more  independent 
work  of  the  training  schools  at  South  Manchester. 

South  Manchester  training  school 

The  district  of  South  Manchester  has  invited  the  state 
board  of  education  to  assist  in  the  management  of  its  school. 
The  principal  of  the  normal  school,  with  resident  and  perma- 
nent teachers,  supervises  the  instruction  and  training.  In  this 
district  there  are  thirty-five  schoolrooms  and  two  kindergar- 
tens. These  schools  are  all  in  one  large  and  well-equipped 
building  most  admirably  adapted  for  school  purposes.  The 
teaching  in  most  of  them  is  done  by  undergraduates  who  are 
carefully  prepared  for  their  work  in  the  model  schools  at  New 
Britain.  The  undergraduate  teachers  are,  however,  under 
careful  supervision,  this  work  being  in  charge  of  a  strong 
force  of  resident  supervisors. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 

Courses  of  study  for  pupils  in  public  schools  are  developed 
in  connection  with  the  instruction  g^ven  by  the  several  teachers 
of  the  normal  school,  and  each  study  pursued  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  study  in  methods.  In  addition  to  this ,  however, 
s|)ecial  attention  is  paid  to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in 
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connection  with  the  study  of  psychology  and  the  illustrative 
lessons  presented  by  the  teachers  of  the  model  schools. 

AVhen  pupils  are  sufficiently  prepared  to  enter  upon  this 
work  the  teacher  of  each  grade  in  the  model  schools  presents 
illustrative  lessons  before  the  training  class.  At  the  close  of 
each  day's  exercises  the  details  of  the  work  illustrated  are 
entered  into  and  explained,  the  essentials  of  each  subject 
taught  are  summed  up,  methods  of  instruction  are  noted,  and 
practical  points  in  school  management,  based  upon  what  has 
actually  occurred  before  the  pupils,  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

Teaching 
After  ten  weeks  careful  preparatory  work  of  the  above 
nature  the  members  of  the  training  class  begin  work  in  the 
model  schools. 

Assisting  in  model  schools 
Students  here  plan  and  teach   lessons  under  the  closest 
supervision.     They  assist  in  the  preparation  of  programs  of 
daily  exercises,  blackboard  work,  seat  work,  etc.    Each  student 
here  receives  personal  suggestion  and  advice. 

Independent  teaching 

After  the  completion  of  the  preliminary  training  described, 
every  student  must  teach  and  govern  successfully  for  at  least 
five  months  in  the  South  Manchester  training  school. 

Pupils  cannot  be  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  the  training 
department,  unless  their  preliminary  work  in  the  other  depart- 
ments is  satisfactory.  Moreover,  no  pupils  will  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  practice  who  are  unable  to  teach  the  children 
properly.. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Th£  ubraky 

The  main  library  contains  8,800  books.  There  is  also  a 
text-book  library.  The  reading  tables  are  supplied  with 
magazines  and  papers. 

The  students  are  trained  to  use  the  library.  Most  lessons 
assigned  are  topical,  and  must  be  studied  by  the  use  of  refer- 
ences given  by  instructors. 

The  library  also  contains  a  collection  of  pictures.  During 
the  past  few  years  pictures  have  been  gathered  from  various 
sources.  They  have  been  mounted  upon  cardboard  and  are 
used  in  the  normal  and  model  schools  to  illustrate  the  work 
in  geography,  geology,  history,  literature,  and  art.  This  col- 
lection has  been  catalogued. 

Terms  and  vacations 

There  is  in  the  year  one  term  of  forty  weeks.  The  year 
begins  about,  the  first  of  September  and  ends  the  following 
June.  There  are  recesses  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and 
in  the  month  of  April. 

For  terms  and  recesses  in  1908-1909  see  the  calendars  on 

page's. 

Expenses 

The  advantages  of  the  school  are  offered  free  to  all  who 
declare  their  intention  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
state. 

Necessary  text-books  are  provided  without  charge.  Pupils 
are  advised  to  purchase  a  few  reference  books  during  their 
course. 

The  cost  of  board  without  washing  is  from  $4  to  $4.50  per 
week,  when  two  pupils  occupy  the  same  room.  The  total 
average  cost  per  pupil,  not  including  amount  paid  for  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses,  is  about  $200  per  year. 

Some  do  their  own  housework  and  reduce  the  expense  of 
board  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  sum  named  above. 


General  information  ly 

Comfortable  rooms  and  good  board  can  be  secured  after 
students  arrive  at  New  Britain.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term 
the  principal  will  always  be  found  at  the  normal  school  build- 
ing, and  will  assist  new-comers  in  finding  boarding  places. 

Visitors 

All  departments  are  open  to  visitors  interested  in  educa- 
tion.  Teachers  from  schools  of  the  state  are  especially  wel- 
come. It  is  not  desirable,  however,  to  admit  visitors  to  rooms 
in  which  pupils  are  beginning  their  teaching.  On  this  account 
teachers,  who  wish  to  study  the  work  of  the  model  schools, 
would  best  come  during  the  second  and  fourth  quarters — 
from  November  9th  to  January  22d,  and  from  April  12th 
to  June  17th  of  the  present  school  year. 

School  superintendents  and  others  desirous  of  engaging 
teachers  are  invited  to  visit  the  training  school  at  South 
Manchester  during  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  school 
year. 

Graduation 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who 
(i)     have  throughout  the  course  maintained  a  standard 
of  conduct  befitting  a  teacher. 

(2)  have  attained  the  required  standard  of  scholarship  in 
every  prescribed  subject. 

(3)  have  exhibited  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  teaching  and 
governing  children. 

(4)  have  passed  the  state  examination  and  secured  at  least 
an  elementary  certificate. 

A  candidate  for  the  diploma  who  has  failed  to  reach  the 
required  standard  of  efficiency  in  teaching  or  who  has  shown 
weakness  in  some  portion  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  normal  school  faculty,  be  granted 
a  certificate.  Such  student  will  receive  the  diploma  of  the 
school  if,  within  the  two  years  following  the  date  of  leaving 
the  normal  school,  she  shows  herself  capable  of  teaching  and 
governing  a  school  successfully. 

The  normal  school  teachers  are  authorized  to  visit  the 
schools  and  observe  the  teaching  and  management  of  gradu- 
ates of  their  respective  schools  and  to  nominate  to  the  state 
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board  of  education  as  candidates  for  honor  state  certificates 
those  who  have  taught  successfully  not  less  than  one  year 
and  who  show  marked  excellence,  both  in  teaching  and  man- 
agement 

Demand  for  trained  teachers 

The  normal-training  schools  cannot  supply  the  demand  for 
trained  teachers.  Many  towns  and  districts  in  the  state  employ 
only  trained  teachers,  so  far  as  this  is  possible. 

There  is  ample  encouragement  for  college  graduates  and 
others  of  liberal  education  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
by  a  course  in  the  training  school. 

This  survey  shows  that  the  school,  with  its  experienced 
instructors,  its  collection  of  books  and  apparatus,  its  activity  in 
progressive  teaching,  its  gratuitous  instruction,  is  able  to  offer 
decided  advantages  to  all  who  intend  to  be  teachers. 
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GRADUATES 

JUNB    1908 


Normal-training  department 

Allen,  M   Eleanor  Ellington 

Barrett,  Alice  M South  Manchester 

Bliss,  Mary  A  .  Hampden,  Mass 

Bodley,  Eleanor  S New  Britain 

Brady,  Elizabeth  F New  Britain 

Brannigan,  Mary  J Naugatuck 

Bryant,  Edith  J  .  Torrington 

Bull,  Clara  M Pawlet,  Vt 

Cadman,  Gertrude  D South  Manchester 

Callahan,  Sarah  J Hartford 

Caufield,  Loretta  G New  Britain 

Churchill,  Josephine Plainville 

Oark,  Ivy  B Buckland 

Cowles,  C  Emily Farmington 

Cox,  Mary  A New  Britain 

Culver,  Cora  B Westerly,  R  I 

Curran,  Katherine  H        .        .        .        .  Meriden 

Curran,  Mary  Catherine   .  New  Britain 

Denison,  Myrtle  C Meriden 

Button,  Pearl  M Thompsonville 

Ford,  Edna  M Hartford 

Freeland,  Grace  A Montclair,  N  J 

Gibbs,  Hazel  T Norfolk 

Goodwin,  Florence   E      .        .        .        .  New  Britain 

Graul,  Elma  K Hartford 

Gustafsen,  Lillian  O Portland 

Harris,  Bessie  M Middletown 

Hilditch,  Ethel  C Thompsonville 

Hine,  Edith  M Stratford 

Hitchcock,  Charlotte  H    .        .        .        .  New  Britain 

Holcombe,  Candace  M     .        .        .        .  New  Britain 

Hulbert,  Lillie  M New  Britain 

Hurlbut,  Elsie  M Hartford 

Johnston,  Helen  L New  York  City 

Lake,  Clara  E Thomaston 

Leary,  Florence  M Scitico 

Littlehales,  Ethel  I Neiv  Britain 

Love,   Ella    H Thompsonville 

Lund,  Fannie  E Chester 
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McCormick,  Margaret  M 
McGovem,  Katherine 
McKenncy,  Mary  E  . 
McKiernan,  Helen  E 
McMenamin,  Margaret  M 
Mellor,  Anna  J  . 
Merriam,  Helen  L 
Mills,  L  Christine 
Nagle,  Alice  B  . 
Nemiah,  Helen  E 
Olcott,  Lillian  H 
O'Meara,  Leonora  L 
Phelps,  Emma  P 
Porter,  Florence  W 
Ringrose,  Sarah  M 
Roche,  Katherine  M 
Ruddell,  Ethel  P 
Schwartz,  Eleanor 
Seidensticker,  Georgia 
Smith.  Ethel  M  . 
Smith,  Lilian  C 
Smith,  M  Belle  . 
Stanley,  Mabel  L 
Steinheimer,  Elsie  F 
Stevens,  Alida  O 
Taylor,  Bertha  . 
Warner,  Anna  E 
Whalen,  Anna  F 
White,  Marion  P 
Whitmarsh,  Maude 
Whitney,  Florence  A 
Williams,  Katherine 
Willis,  Margaret  G 
Wood,  Helen  A 
Wyckoff,  Isabel  . 
Young,  Mary  M 


Somersville 

Meriden 

FarmingtoH 

Meriden 

Meriden 

Thomaston 

Hartford 

South  Matichester 

New  Britain 

Hartford 

New  Britain 

Torrington 

Hamden 

New  Britain 

New  Britain 

New  Britain 

South  Manchester 

Cromwell 

Meriden 

Colchester 

Bristol 

Farmington 

South  Manchester 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Nezv  Britain 

Millbrook,  N  Y 

New  Britain 

New  Britain 

Bloomfield,  N  J 

Hartford 

Middletown 

Waterhury 

Hartford 

New  Britain 

7S 


Kindergarten-training  HKPAitrMENT 

Ailing,  Edna  L Nezv  Haven 

Creedon,   Alice  M 


Cuming,  Edith  E 
Curtiss,  Caroline  M 
Frost,  Harriet  C 
Frost,  Medora  S 
Jennings,  Lila  B 
Kilbourne,  Cora  E  N 


Hartford 
Meriden 
Meriden 
New  Britain 
Southington 
Jewett  City 
New  Britain 


Graduates 
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Kinney,  Elizabeth  H         .       .       .       .  Norwich 

Lummis,  Marion  £ Montclair,  N  J 

Neale,  Alma  H Southington 

Pritchard,  Laura  M New  Britam 

Warner,  Ethelyn  A Stamford 

ClBTIFICATBS 

Davis,  Eva  S Hartford 

Jenkinson,  Estella  L Meriden 

Parsons,  Mabel  I Winsted 
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STUDENTS 

NORlfAI 

,-TRAINING    DEPAKTMENT 

Senior  class 

name 

town  poaddreM                 New  Britoin  addrus 

Argall,  Bessie  J 

Salisbury 

35  Highland 

Badgley,  Lucy  L 

Plainville  (Southington) 

Baier,  Bertha  M 

Middletown 

Barhite,  Emma  A 

Ridgeiield 

25  Grand 

Birdsey,  Gertrude  E 

Middletown 

Brown,  Elizabeth 

Kensington  (Berlin) 

Brown,  Florence  M 

Hartford 

Chittenden,  Marion  B 

Meriden 

Geaveland,  Laura  A 

Lakeville  (Salisbury) 

35  Highland 

Collins,  Mary  A 

East  Hartford 

Connor,  Helen  L 

Rainbow  (Windsor) 

Costello,  Catherine  M 

Cromwell 

Crumb,  Hazel  A 

ForestvUle  (Bristol) 

35  Highland 

Darling,  Margaret 

Stamford                     45  South  High 

Dooley,  Margaret 

Middletovm 

Duke,  Martha  M 

So  Manchester  (Manchester) 

30  Cambridge 

Dunlay,  Margaret  A 

New  Britain 

Dwyer,  Emily 

Hartford 

Eamgey,  Jennie  C 

Rockford,  III 

23  Griswold 

Ellsworth,  Emily  B 

Portland 

Fanning,  Clara  M 

Winsted  (Winchester) 

2  Parkmore 

Ferfi^uson,  Catherine  B 

Thompsonville  (Enfield)                                    ' 

FitzGerald,  Marion  T 

Hartford 

Flynn,  Irene  A 

Southington 

Frey,  Katherine 

New  Britain 

Furey,  Elizabeth 

SuMeld 

35  Highland 

Greatorex,  Ruby  L 

New  Britain 

Hall,  Ruth  L 

Simsbury 

Halloran,  Ellen  M 

Torrington 

87  Hart 

Healey,  Anna  E 

Torrington 

48  Beaver 

Helm,  Catherine  M 

South  Windsor 

Hill.  Mabel  C 

New  Milford 

38  Camp 

Hodge,  Helen  M 

Gilead  (Hebron) 

35  Highland 

Hunt,  Pcrla  A 

Essex 

35  Highland 

Kashman,  Fannie 

Hartford 

Kennedy,  Mary  J 

Southington 

Kent,  Elizabeth  A 

Hartford 

Kibbe,  Hester  M 

Hartford 

Students 
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name 
Kibbe,  Ruth  C 
Lord,  Elizabeth  H 
Malone,  Mary  W 
,  Martin,  Lillian  £ 
McEntee,  M  Ruth 
McGehan,  Lucy  S 
McLaughlin,  Florence  E 
McMenamin,  Alice  E 
Murphy,  Anna  A 
Murphy,  Grace  M 
Oates,  Annie  J 
O'Brien,  Florence 
O'Neil,  Alice  W 
Parker,  May  J 
Perkins,  Laura  P 
Petryski,  Aurela  M 
Pouzzner,  Annie 
Powell,  Clara  A 
Putnam,  Mabel  A 
Rask,  Kristine  K 
Raymond,  Anita  H 
Reynolds,  Ida  M 
Rinn,  Rose  M 
Ryan,  Ida  M 
Sheehan,  Sarah 
Smith,  Corinne 
Stowe,  Gertrude  V 
Warner,  Mary  E 
Wood,  Prudence  M 
Woodbury,  Nina  A 
Wolff,  Jeanette 


town  p  o  address  New  Britain  address 

New  Britain 
Portland 
South  Windsor 
Hartford 
Hartford 

Silver  Lane  (East  Hartford) 
Hartford 
Meriden 
New  Britain 
Middletown 

Rockville  (Ellington)  93  Hart 

Middletozvn 
Middletown 
Hartford 

SuMeld  35  Highland 

Meriden 
New  Britain 
New  Britain 

Moosup  (PlainHeld)  23  Griswold 

Hartford 


New  Canaan 

Southington 

Southington 

New  Britain 

New  Britain 

Hartford 

Scitico  (Enfield) 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Hartford 


25  Grand 


TOO  Hart 


69 


KiNDERGAKTEN-TRAINING    DEPARTMENT 


Senior  class 

Bailey,  E  Burdelle  * 

Chester 

45  South  High 

Brown,  Katharine 

Norwich 

126  Lincoln 

Ensign,  Ruth  W 

East  Hartford 

Leary,  Mary  E 

Meriden 

Lewis,  Clarissa 

New  Britain 

Moses,  Carrie  W 

Hartford 

Muller,  Margaret  M 

New  Britain 

Norton,  Kthel  M 

New  Britain 

Voorhees,  Lucy  S 

New  Haven 

83  Prospect 
9 
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Normal-training  department 


Junior  class 


name 
Ahern,  N  Theresa 
Alexander,  Esther  M 
Andres,  Lillian  H 
Ashton,  Sarah  S 
Ayers,  Marguerite  C 
Bacon,  Alice  M 
Baker,  Ethel  M 
Baker,  Lillian  L 
Beach,  Gladys  M 
Bergeson,  Esther  J 
Booth,  Jennie  C 
Bryant,  Mildred  A 
Campion,  Marguerite  V 
Giamberlain,  Margaret 
Clancy,  Theresa  H 
Clark,  Ruth  P 
Coe,  Phoebe  W 
Convey,  Mildred  F 
Craig,  Marion  H 
Curran,  Agnes  J 
Curtin,  M  Irene 
Davison,  Mary  E 
Donohue,  Alice  C 
Dooley,  Mary  T 
Doyle,  Mary  A 
Driscoll,  Geraldine  D 
Duke,  Ethel  M 
Edelstein,  Rachel 
English,  Margaret  G 
Esserman,  Sarah 
Fay,  Marguerite  L 
Ferris,  Bertha  M 
Finley,  Sarah  G 
Freeman,  Alice  F 
Freney,  Lucy  P 
Gallagher,  Caroline  F 
Gardiner,  Ethel  L 

Gates,  Florence  S 
Ginsburg,  Sophia 
Gladwin,  Inez  M 
Goslee,  Ethel  L 


New  Britain  address 


town  poaddreM 
South  Windsor 
Hartford 
New  Britain 
East  Long  Hill  (Middletown) 


125  Camp 


Kensington 

Kensington 

35  Highland 

44  Hamilton 


Mystic  (Groton) 

Middletown 

East  Orange,  N  J 

East  Orange,  N  J 

Torrington 

Gildersleeve  (Portland) 

IVaterbury 

Forestville  (Farmington)    50  Walnut 

Unionville  (Farmington) 

New  Britain 

Hartford 

New  London  54  Bassett 

Middletown 

Middletown 

SuMeld  32  Grand 

Middletown 

New  Britain 

Thotnpsonville  (EnHeld) 

Waterhury 

Middletown 

Unionville  (Farmington) 

Hartford 

So  Manchester  (Manchester) 

New  Britain 

Unionville  (Farmington) 

New  Britain 

East  Berlin  (Berlin) 

BloomHeld  60  Griswold 

Hartford 

Union  City  (Naugatuck)       57  Nor& 

IVaterbury 

Farmington  100  Hart 

So  Manchester  (Manchester) 

125  Camp 
IVinsted  (Winchester)  77  Maple 
New  Britain 

Norfolk  Newington 

So  Manchester  (Manchester) 

125  Camp 


Kindergarten-training  department 
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name 
Grady,  Helen  Z 
Gritzmacher,  Gertrude  E 
Guslfoil,  Sarah  M 
Hanley,  Rose  M 

Hart,  Elizabeth  F 
Hartman,  Ruth 
Hartson,  Ruth  A 
Hennessey,  Marguerite 
Hines,  Julia  J  A 
Hogan,  Norah  C 
Hogerty,  Carolyn  E 
Holcomb,  Theona  L 
Horsfall,  EHen  J 
Hubbard,  Rose  A 
Jenkinson,  Edna  T 
Kahrman,  Clara  I 
Kane,  Marguerite  F 
Klein,  Alice  L 
Lamb,  Lucy  L 
Larkin,  Ann  T 
Larkin,  Jessie 
Larkin,  Mary  E 
Leavitt,  Ellen  B 
Lewis,  Evelyn 
Lincoln,  Lista  W 
Manning,  Frances  £ 
Marholin,  Mary  E 
McAlenney,  Mary  P 
McCormack,  Cecelia 
McGowan,  Mary  E 
Mclntyre,  Catherine  A 
Morton,  Bessie  A 
Newberry,  Abbie  R 
O'Brien,  Mary  A 
O'Brien,  Mary  C 
O'Hara,  Jennie  L 
O'Hare,  Katherine  D 
Olmsted,  Grace  C 
Olmsted,  Mary  A 
Parker,  Ida  B 
Peabody,  Bernice  P 
Pease,  Lillian  M 
Phillips,  Rhoda  L 
Poste,  Julia  T 
Powers,  Mary  L 


48  Beaver 


Newington 
32  Grand 


100  Hart 


town  p  o  address  New  Britain  address 

Torrington  267  Washinston 

New  Britain 
Hartford 
Stafford  Springs  (Stafford) 

267  Washington 
JVest  Cornwall  (Cornwall)  96  Lincoln 
New  Britain 
New  Britain 
Middletown 
East  Hartford 
Torrington 

Unionville  (Farmington) 
Weatogue  (Simsbury) 
New  Britain 
Windsor 
Meriden 

Higganum  (Haddam) 
Bristol 

Thompsonville  (Enfield) 
Middletown 
IVaterbury 

Waterhury  63  Franklin  Square 

Winsted  (Winchester)  TJ  Maple 

Putnam  (Woodstock)       35  Highland 
Meriden 
Berlin 
Glastonbury 
New  Britain 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Hartford 
New  Britain 
Eaton  N  Y 
Blbomfield 
New  Britain 
Naugatuck 
Waterbury 
Rockville    (Vernon) 
Hartford 

Moodus  (Haddam) 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Enfield 
Hartford 
Middletown 
Waterbury 


267  Washington 

ID  North  Glen 

60  Griswold 

161  Washington 

498  Main 

146  Hart 


93  Hart 
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name 
Robinson,  Faye  H 
Savage,  Grace  M 
Scoville,  Elizabeth 
Shanahan,  Eva  M 
Stalsburg,  Hazel  M 

Stevens,  Vera  E 
Stiles.  Edith  E 
Stowe,  Grace  B 
Sullivan,  Anna  C 
Sweeney,  Katherine  A 
Tuller,  Julia  A 
Wheeler,  Helen  E 
Welton,  Laura  B 


town  p  o  address  New  Britain  address 

Terryville  (Plymouth) 
Middletozvn 
Plainville 
Southington 
Deep  River  (Sayhrook) 

63  Franklin  Square 
Norwich  146  Hart 

SuMeld 
Avon 

Windsorville  (East  Windsor) 
Waterhury 
Hartford 

Unionville  (Farmington) 
Simsbury 


Kindergarten-training  department 


99 


Barry,  Genevieve  B 
Bates,  Maud 
Bradstreet,  Edith  A 
Bunce,  Zella  L 
Cadman,  Grace  E 

Goldberg,  Grace 
Goodrich,  Bertha  E 
Harding,  Irene  M 
Howe,  Marjorie  M 
Hutton,  Lesley  M 
Immick,  Ethel  C 
Mahl,  Lottie  M 
Maxfield,  A  Reise 
Merriam,  Caroline  W 
Naa,  Hilda  A 
Olmsted,  Ethel  V 
Palmer,  Lois  C 
Stillman,  Jane  D 
Whitehead,  Mary  L 


Junior  class 

Meriden 

Chester  21  Highland 

Thomaston  64  Grove  Hill 

So  Manchester  (Manchester) 

So  Manchester  (Manchester) 

64  Grove  Hill 


Hartford 

Southington 

New  Haven 

Hartford 

Southington 

Meriden 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Rocky  Hill 

Bangkok,  Siatn 

East  Hartford 

Hartford 

Rocky  Hill 

Simsbury 


21  Highland 


Hartford 


19 


Summary  by  classes 

Senior  class              69 

Senior  kindergarten  class 9 

Junior  class 99 

Junior  kindergarten  class 19 

■ 

Total 196 


Enrollment  by  counties 
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Summary  of  undergraduates 


Fifty  towns  are  represented  as  follows: 

Avon I 

New  London 

I 

Berlin     .... 

3 

New  Mil  ford 

I 

Bloomfield 

2 

Norfolk  .        .        .        . 

I 

Bristol    .... 

2 

Norwich 

2 

Chester 

.2 

Plainfield 

2 

Cornwall 

Plainville 

I 

Cromwell 

Plymouth 

I 

East  Hartford 

Portland 

3 

East  Windsor 

Ridgefield 

I 

Ellington 

Rocky  Hill    . 

2 

Enfield    .... 

Salisbury 

2 

Essex      .... 

Saybrook 

I 

Farmington    . 

7 

Simsbury 

4 

Glastonbury   . 

Southington  . 

8 

Groton    . 

South  Windsor 

3 

Haddam 

2 

Stafford 

I 

Hartford 

.      33 

Stamford 

I 

Hebron 

.    .        I 

Suffield  . 

4 

Manchester 

.        .       6 

Thomaston 

I 

Meriden 

8 

Torrington 

5 

Middletown   . 

.        .      16 

Vernon 

I 

Naugatuck 

2 

Waterbury 

10 

New  Britain 

.      25 

Winchester    . 

3 

New  Canaan 

I 

Windsor 

2 

New  Haven   . 

2 

Woodstock 

I 

From  without  the  state: 

Illinois       .... 

•               ■               •               •               • 

I 

New  Jersey 

•               •               •               •               • 

2 

New  York 

•               •               •               •               • 

I 

Siam 

•               •               •               •               ■ 

I 

Total 

■               •               •               •               • 

5 

Enrollment 

BY    COUNTIES 

counties 

students           to 

wns 

Hartford        .... 

116 

20 

New  Haven  . 

22 

4 

New  London 

4 

3 

Fairfield 

3 

3 

Litchfield 

15 

8 

Middlesex 

.        .        .          26 

7 

Tolland 

3 

3 

Windham 

2 

2 

191 

50 

From  without  the  state                         5 

Total 

•               • 

196 
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Form  of  certificate  to  be  given  by  higii  school  principals  to  graduaU 
wishing  to  enter  the  normal  school. 


That  of 

is  a  graduate  of  a  years  course  in  the 

high  school,  and  that  she  is  a  suitable  person  in  character,  talents  and 

attainments  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  the  state  normal  school  at 
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The  school  is  located  on  the  comer  of  Howe  and  Oak  streets. 
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Business  pertaining  to  the  school  will  be  attended  to  on  application  at 
the  principal's  office. 
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Term  begins  September  i;  ends  December  24,  1908. 
Term  begins  Monday  January  4;  ends  April  2,  1909. 
Term  begins  Monday  April  12;  ends  June  18.  1909. 
Term  begins  September  7,  1909. 
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TEACHERS 


Arthur  B  Morrill  principal 

Natural  science;   pHncipUs  of 

Ella  M  Broderick 

Natural  science;  geography 

Anna  S  Hart 

Mathematics;   writing 

Lillian  E  Bradley 

Model  schools;   grade  vi 

Georgina  Norman 

Model  schools;  grade  viii 

Mary  A  Maltby  . 

Model  schools;   grade  vi 

Lottie  J  Thompson 

Model  schools;   grade  vii 

Nora  A  Sweeney 

Model  uhools;   grade  v 

Edna  C  Lines 

Model  schools;   grade  % 

Martha  A  Quinlan 

Model  schools;   grade  % 

E  Hermann  Arnold  M  D 

Physical  culture 

Mary  A  McFarland 

English;    literature 

Eleanor  T  Quinlan 

Model  schools;   grade  ii 

Janet  M  Purdue  . 

Model  schools;   grade  v 

Adeline  S  Wallace 

Model  schools;   grade  viit 

Emma  E  Blake    . 

Model  schools;   grade  tn 

Alice  E  Hammond 

Model  schools;   grade  Hi 

Anna  J  Baldwin 

Model  schools;   grade  «v 

Helen  D  Morris  . 

Model  schools;   grade  ii 

Louise  G  Reimann 

Model  schools;   grade  i 


teaching 


44  Trumbull 

1401  Boulevard 

38  Howe 


67  Howe 

46  Avon 

49  Vernon 

28  Kensington 

85  Sachem 

313  York 

Branford 

307  York 

387  Willow 

Branford 

40  Maple 

445  Main  W  H 

321  Winthrop  av 

18s  Whalley  av 

13  Edgewood  av 

347  York 

113  Lawrence 
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Teachers 


WiixiAM  E  Brown 

Music 

Anna  C  Hintz 

Modtl  schools;  grods  % 

Jennie  M  Campbell 

Modtl  schools;   grads  ii 

Bessie  C  Lane 

Model  schools;   kindsrgartsn 

EULALIA  L  GiLHULY 

Model  schools;   grads  iv 

S  Elizabeth  Warner 

Model  schools;   grade  iv 

Ruth  Smith 

Model  schools;   grade  Hi 

Charlotte  C  Pierpont    . 

Model  schools;   grade  Hi 

Eleanor  J  Clark  . 

Model  schools;  grade  iv 

Freeman  F  Burr  . 

Natural  science 

H  Louise  Griffin 

Model  schools;   grade  vii 

Ruth  M  Roots 

Model  schools;  grade  iv 

Emma  M  Macdonald 

Model  schools;   grade  vii 

Ada  D  Littlefield 

Model  schools;   grade  Hi 

Julia  Smith 

Model  schools;   kindergarten 

Claude  C  Russell 

Principal  of  model  schools 

Ethel  E  Plant    . 

Model  schools;   grade  H 

Cathryn  Callahan 

Model  schools;   grade  iv 

May  I  Condon 

Model  schools;   assistant 

Elizabeth  A  Beckwith  . 

Librarian  and  clerk 


56  Howe 

1 1 76  Chapel 

no  Blatchley  av 

524  Chapel 

375  Winthrop  av 

278  Whalley  av 


North  Haven 


59  Kensington 

321  Winthrop  av 

36  Stanley 

274  Edgewood  av 

299  Norton 

103  Atwater 

243  Sherman  av 


16  Eld 


494  Whalley  av 


Branford 


309  Washington 


202  Newhall 


1305  Chapel 


Henry  T  Peck 

Engineer 

Charles  Harrison 

Assistant 


81  Sherman  av 


87  Eaton 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


The  school  is  conducted  under  the  following  law  (General 
Statutes  of  Connecticut,  Revision  of  1902)  : 

§  2280  The  state  board  of  education  shall  maintain  nonnal  schools 
as  seminaries  for  training  teachers  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  govern- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  at  the  places  where  such  schools 
are  legally  established,  and  such  sum  as  the  state  board  of  education 
may  in  each  year  deem  necessary  for  their  support,  not  exceeding  eighty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  four  normal  schools  now  established,  shall  be 
annually  paid  therefor  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  on  the  order  of 
said  board;  but  the  board  shall  not  expend  any  money  for  a  nonnal 
school  hereafter  established,  until  the  town,  city,  or  city  school  district 
in  which  said  school  is  situated  shall  have  agreed  in  writing  with  said 
board  to  furnish,  and  shall  have  furnished,  schools,  in  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient school  buildings  in  cormection  with  the  training  department  in  said 
school,  the  terms  of  said  agreement  to  be  satisfactory  to  said  board ;  and 
every  such  town,  city,  or  city  school  district  is  hereby  empowered  to 
make  and  execute  such  agreements. 

§  2281  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  shall  be  determined 
by  the  state  board  of  educatioiL  Said  board  may  make  regulations  gov- 
erning the  admission  of  candidates.  To  all  pupils  admitted  to  a  nonnal 
school  all  its  privileges,  including  tuition,  shall  be  gratuitous;  no  per- 
sons, however,  shall  be  entitled  to  these  privileges  until  they  have  filed 
with  said  board  a  written  declaration  that  their  object  in  securing  admis- 
sion to  such  school  is  to  become  qualified  to  teach  in  public  schools, 
and  that  they  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. . 

§  2282  The  school  officers  in  each  town  shall  annually,  upon  request, 
forward  to  said  board  the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  can  recommend 
as  suitable  persons  in  age,  character,  talents,  and  attaiiunents,  to  be 
received  as  pupils  in  said  schools. 

§  2283  The  state  board  of  education  shall  expend  the  funds  provided 
for  the  support  of  normal  schools,  appoint  and  remove  their  teachers, 
and  make  rules  for  their  management;  shall  file  semiannually  with  the 
comptroller,  to  be  audited  by  him,  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenses 
on  account  of  the  normal  schools,  and  shall  annually  make  to  the  governor 
a  report  of  the  condition  of  these  schools  and  the  doings  of  said  board  in 
connection  therewith. 

§  2284  Said  board  may  establish  and  maintain  model  schools  under 
permanent  teachers  approved  by  it,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
schools  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  modes  of  instruction  and 
discipline. 
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The  Building 

The  building  occupied  by  the  school  is  located  on  the  comer 
of  Howe  and  Oak  streets.  The  place  is  quiet  and  accessible  by 
three  lines  of  cars. 

The  equipment  of  the  building  has  been  very  carefully  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school.  It  includes  a  large  library, 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  laboratories. 

Library 

An  important  part  of  the  course  deals  with  the  right  use  of 
books.  To  this  end  the  reading-room  has  been  made  spacious, 
light,  and  attractive.  It  is  in  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  building. 
The  books  have  been  carefully  selected  and  additions  are  made  as 
they  are  needed  in  the  work. 

Laboratories 

Facilities  for  handling  apparatus,  for  making  experiments,  for 
observation  with  the  microscope,  spectroscope,  and  other  instru- 
ments, can  be  furnished  in  a  well-equipped  laboratory.  This 
opportunity  for  study  is  offered  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school. 
The  aim  in  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  allow  the  pupils  to  use  the 
laboratories  as  much  as  possible  during  the  course,  and  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  most  of  such  advantages  for  study  as  they  may 
not  again  have  after  leaving  the  school. 

The  model  schools 

The  Dwight,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Orchard  street  schools  of 
the  New  Haven  city  school  system  are  used  as  model  schools. 
There  are  twenty-eight  rooms  in  these  schools,  and  they  afford 
excellent  facilities  for  studying  school  work.  In  each  room  there 
is  an  experienced  teacher,  and  every  pupil  in  the  normal  school 
must  serve  as  an  assistant  under  the  supervision  of  these  teachers 
for  at  least  five  months.  Thus  opportunity  is  afforded  for  learn- 
ing how  to  teach,  by  observing  good  teaching  and  by  working  with 
children  under  the  observation  of  a  critic. 


lo  State  normal'training  school  New  Haven 

ADMISSION 

Age — All  candidates  must  be  sixteen  years  or  over  at  the  time 
of  admission. 

Testimonials — Each  applicant  must  bring  satisfactory  testi- 
monials as  to  character  and  attainments  from  a  teacher  and  also 
from  a  school  visitor  of  the  town  in  which  the  applicant  resides.* 

Evidence  of  Preparation — Applicants  of  the  prescribed  age 
who  present  the  required  testimonials  will  be  admitted  upon 
presentation  of 

(a)     certificates  of  graduation  from  high  schools,*  or 
(6)     evidence  that  they  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education,  or 

(c)  a  state  teachers'  certificate,  or 

(d)  evidence  of  two  years*  successful  experience  in  teaching. 
Applicants  who  desire  to  take  a  course  in  a  normal  school  but 

are  unable  to  satisfy  the  requirements  enumerated  may  be 
admitted  at  the  Willimantic  normal  school  to  a  course  not  less 
than  three  years  in  length. 

General — It  is  understood  that  none  enter  this  school  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers.  If,  in  the  case  of  any 
pupils,  the  earnestness  of  this  purpose — which  must  be  declared 
in  writing — is  negatived  by  unfaithfulness,  or  if  unfitness  for  this 
calling  is  disclosed,  such  pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school. 

Classes — Classes  are  organized  only  in  the  fall.  Entering  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  is  unadvisable,  and  generally  not  permitted. 

*  The  blank  form  of  the  required  certificate  can  be  found  on  page  24. 
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Course  of  study 
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can  both  teach  and  manage,  a  diploma  will  not  be  granted  until 
such  student  has  given  sufficient  evidence  to  the  faculty  that  the 
required  standard,  both  in  teaching  and  management,  has  been 
attained.    The  probationary  period  will  not  be  less  than  one  year. 

A  candidate  for  the  diploma  who  has  failed  to  reach  the 
required  standard  of  efficiency  in  teaching  or  who  has  shown 
weakness  in  some  portion  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  normal  school  faculty,  be  granted  a  certi- 
ficate. Such  a  student  will  receive  the  diploma  of  the  school  if 
within  the  two  years  following  the  date  of  leaving  the  normal 
school  she  shows  herself  capable  of  teaching  and  governing  a 
school  successfully. 

The  normal  school  teachers  are  authorized  to  visit  the  schools 
and  observe  the  teaching  and  management  of  graduates  of  their 
respective  schools  and  to  nominate  to  the  state  board  of  education 
as  candidates  for  honor  state  certificates  those  who  have  taught 
successfully  not  less  than  one  year  and  who  show  marked 
excellence,  both  in  teaching  and  management. 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers 

The  normal  schools  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  trained 
teachers.  Many  towns  and  districts  in  the  state  employ  only 
trained  teachers,  as  far  as  this  is  possible. 

There  is  ample  encouragement  for  college  graduates  and  others 
of  liberal  education  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  by  a  course 
in  the  training  school. 

This  survey  shows  that  this  school,  with  its  instructors,  its 
collection  of  books  and  apparatus,  its  activity  in  progressive  teach- 
ing, its  gratuitous  instruction,  is  able  to  offer  decided  advantages 
to  all  who  intend  to  be  teachers. 
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List  of  graduates 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  DIPLOMAS   1908 


Allen,  Marion  R New  Haven 

Banks,  Margaret  H Greenwich 

Bonnell,  Mary  B Greenwich 

Booth,  Eva  L Wallingford 

Booth,  Gratia Waterbury 

Bresnahan,  Katherine Waterbury 

Bright,  Helen  P New  Haven 

Bronson,  Edith  M Beacon  Falls 

Buckholz,  Caroline  F Orange 

Casey,  Catherine  M New  Haven 

Coer,  Margaret  C Waterbury 

Chapin.  Helen  W New  Haven 

Chapman,  Amy  D Westbrook 

Colloty,  Helen  M Waterbury 

Condon,  May  I New  Haven 

Connolly,  Sabina  H New  Haven 

Costello,  Margaret  H Meriden 

Cotter,  Hazel  A New  Haven 

Coughlin,  Teresa  V Norwich 

Crone,  Helen Milford 

Curtis,  Marion  L Rochester  N  Y 

Darrow,  Harriett  L Westport 

Delaney,  Mary  G Waterbury 

Dunn,  Irene  K New  Haven 

Eichmann,  Edith  F New  Haven 

Emmons,  Ethel  M Morris 

Enright,  Catherine  I New  Haven 

Fabrique,  Charlotte  H New  Haven 

Fannon,  Florence  G Meriden 

Fasser,  Gara  A New  Haven 

Fitzgerald,  Mary Waterbury 

Fleischner,  Charlotte  M New  Haven 

Foote,  Charlotte  A North  Haven 

Goldberg,  Miriam  A New  Haven 

Gottlieb,  Anna South  Norwalk 

Hartnet,  Helen  R Waterbury 

Hine,  Harriett  M New  Milford 

Holliday,  Ella New  Haven 

Hubbell,  Frances  E New  Haven 

Humphrey,  Gladys West  Haven 

Jones,  Genevieve Wallingford 

Judson,  Hazel  D Winsted 

Kavanagh,  Anna  S New  Haven 
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Keane,  Stella  M New  Haven 

Kehoe,  Margaret  C Naugatuck 

Kleiner,  Leah  R New  Haven 

Knox,  Ruby  C Naugatuck 

Lewis,  Bertha  M Stamford 

McCarthy,  Mary  C Ansonia 

McDonnell,  Mary  F Stony  Creek 

McGuinness,  Catherine  A       .       .        .       .  New  Haven 

McLoughlin,  Anna  £ New  Haven 

Mollett,  Lydia  J Stamford 

Morrell,  Minnie  F Rowayton 

Nettleton,  Edith  A MUford 

Nolan,  Mary  A Waterbury 

Noyes,  Edith  I MUford 

O'Connor,  Cecelia  A New  Haven 

O'Connor,  Gertrude  M Meriden 

Pendelow,  Louva  M Ansonia 

Preudhomme,  Amy  L New  Haven 

Preudhomme,  Mabel  B New  Haven 

Purdy,  Elizabeth  V  .  Stamford 

Rattelsdorfer,  Bessie  J New  Haven 

Reynolds,  Bessie New  Haven 

Russell,  Bessie  F New  Haven 

Scott,  Grace  E Suffield 

Seeley,  Candace  F Washington 

Seery,  Mary Meriden 

Shelley,  William  S Guilford 

Simons,  Reba  E East  Norwalk 

Skelly,  Anna  M New  Haven 

Sniffen,  Ethel  E Westport 

Stammers,  Florence  E New  Haven 

Stevenson,  Ethel  J East  Norwalk 

Stuart,  Mabel  S Seymour 

Thatcher,  Mar j  one New  Haven 

Thompson,  Winifred  A New  Haven 

Tieman,  Helena  G New  Haven 

Tonkin,  Ethel  M Ansonia 

Warrender,  E  Lettie Seymour 

Wharton,  Jessie  E New  Haven 

Wilcox,  B  Merle Stratford 

Williams,  Hazel  V Bridgeport 

Woodcock,  Florence  W New  Haven 

Wright,  Alice  L New  Haven 

Wrinn,  Alice  J New  Haven 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  CERTIFICATES 

Buckley,  Pauline  W New  Haven 

Burke,  Katharene  V Meriden 

Chapell,  Helen  S Guilford 

Galvin,  Lauretta  F Waterbury 

Guncheon,  Mary  C New  Haven 

McElhinney,  Fannie  R Greenwich 

Ryan,  Josephine  D Waterbury 

94 
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Juniors 


name 


Adams,  Lillian  £ 
Allman,  Josephine 
Anderson,  Jennie  F 
Andrews,  Catherine  I 
Andrews,  Norma  E 
Antonson,  Hannah  S 
Augur,  Ruth  G 
Baker,  Laura  C 
Bampton,  Inez  £ 
Baron,  Florence  D 
Bassett,  £dna  M 
Beecher,  Lucy  M 
Beedle,  Mary  J 
Bentley,  Florence  G 

Bevan,  Laura  A 
Boyle,  Grace  V 
Briody,  Annie  M 
Brokelschen,  Thea 
Bromberg,  Sarah  D 
Bugbee,  £dna  G 
Callaghan,  Jennie  V 
Campbell,  Florence  J 
Carrigan,  Marguerite  S 
Carroll,  Mary  G 
Casey,  Rita  E 
Coady,  Anna  T 
Coffey,  Charlotte  £ 
Condon,  Cecilia 
Conway,  Letitia  F 
Cramer,  Helen  £ 
Cronan,  Alice 
Daley,  Alice  M 
Daley,  Mary  C 
Dallas,  Ivy  I 
Dallas,  Marion 
Davin,  Mary  V 
Donleavy,  Irene  £ 
Dwyer,  Anna  £  M 
Egg,  Margaret 
Evans,  Susannah 
Feeney,  Zita  F 
Fitzgerald,  Mary  M 
Fitzmaurice,  Loretta  C 
Flint,  Miriam  W 
Foley,  Kathleen  T 


city  address 

8  Garden 


town  p  o  address 

Waterbury 

IVaterbury. 

Kent 

IVaterbury 

Wallingford 

Ivoryton  (Essex) 

New  Haven 

East  Norwalk  (Norwalk) 

Wallingford 

New  Haven 

MUford 

Hamden 

New  Haven 

Old  Mystic  (Stonington) 

cor  Chatham  and  Qinton 
IV est  Haven  (Orange) 
New  Haven 
East  Norwalk 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 

West  Willington  (Waiington) 
Saugatuck  (Westport) 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 


77  Whalley  av 
903  Howard  av 

568  Chapel 
26  Qifton 


32  Baldwin 


268  Portsea 


104  Portsea 

192  Putnam 

80  Hallock 

106  Ward 


365  Edgewood  av 
19  Ward 


Waterbury 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
Ansonia 
Wallingford 
New  Haven 
Waterbury 
New  Haven 
Naugatuck 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
Waterbury 
New  Haven 
Ansonia 
Norwalk 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 


268  Wallace 

10  Eaton 

161  Fillmore 


719  Grand  av 

23  Woolscy 

37  Shelter 

379  Temple 

379  Temple 

21  Kimberly  av 

22  Vcmon 

460  Dixwell  av 


385  Oak  pi 

874  Howard  av 

87  East  Pearl 

282  Orchard 
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name 
Frembes,  Florence  Leola 
Gallivan,  Marie  C 
Gilbert,  Nina  L 
Gillen,  Nellie  E 
Gitlitz,  Esther  C 
Graham,  Edith  F 
Gregory,  Qara  M 
Hancock,  Mary  W 
Harding,  Anna  M 
Harp,  Florence  M 
Hayden,  Mary  E 
Healey,  Irene 
Hickey,  Mae  F 
Hill,  Marjorie  C 
Hoadley,  Adelaide 
Horigan,  Mary  E 
Hyde,  Bessie  E 
Ireland,  Elizabeth  S 
Jacobs,  Minnie  M 
Jacobs,  Rosalind  A 
Joslin,  Helene 
Kahn,  Selma  R 
Keefe,  Geneva  V 
Kelley,  May  A 
Kiley,  Elizabeth  F 
Kingsley,  Edith  R 
Kinna,  Margaret  M 
Kittredge,  Florence  G 
Klem,  Teresa  Helena 
Lamb,  Jennie  Irene 
Lambert,  Ruth  E 
Land,  Rose 
Links,  Rose  Ruth 
Liotard,  Stella  J 
Lorch,  Mary  E 
Lucey,  Mary  T 
Madden,  Elizabeth  G 
Madden,  Margaret 
Madigan,  Kathryn 
Mahaney,  Agnes  C 
Maher,  Honora  M 
Male,  Jessie  O 
Maley,  Kathryne 
Malloy,  Grace  E 
Mattie,  Mary 
McCartan,  Mariguerite  E 
McCarthy,  Catherine  I 
McGrail,  Lauretta  V 


town  p  o  address 
Huntington 
New  Hasten 
Bridgeport 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
New  Canaan 
Meriden 
New  Haven 
Greenwich 
Wallingford 
Naugatuck 
Milford 
Stratford 
Naugatuck 
Waterhury 

Shelton  {Huntington) 
South  Norwalk 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
Aft  Carmel  (Hamden) 
New  Haven 
Ansonia 
New  Haven 
Ansonia 
Milford 
Wallingford 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
Cromwell 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
Ivoryton  (Essex) 
North  Kent  (Kent) 
West  Haven  (Orange) 
New  Haven 
Waterhury 
New  Haven 
Waterhury 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 
Yalesville 
New  Haven 


city  address 

477  Elm 

147  Frank 

49  Broad 

163  Spring 

120  Carmel 

76  Monroe 
903  Howard  av 

81  Sherman  av 


168  Exchange 
^4  Howard  av 


78  Day 
78  Day 

627  State 

279  Humphrey 


117  Lawrence 

15  Lake  pi 

80  William 

263  Orange 

9  Arch 

14  Elliott 

409  Dixwell  av 

277  Dixwell  av 

75  Sherman  av 

385  Oak  pi 

64  Pierpont 

874  Howard  av 

25  Audubon 

140  James 

809  State 

86  Foster 

45  Carlisle 

IS  Sylvan  av 

17  Home  pi 
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name 

town  p  o  address 

city  address 

McLamey,  Emily  G 

Ansonia 

McNulty,  Mac  E 

New  Haven 

19  Greene 

Meachen,  Hazel  I 

Huntington 

256  Edgewood  av 

Moriey,  Mabel  B 

New  Haven 

25  Lyon 

Moss,  Eleanor  S 

Cheshire 

Motschenbacher,  Christine 

Coscob  (Greenwich) 

903  Howard  av 

Nash,  Margaret  A 

New  Haven 

137  Putnam 

Notkins,  Elizabeth 

New  Haven 

704  Howard  av 

O'Brien,  Eany 

New  Haven 

253  West  Carlisle 

O'Brien,  Marguerite  M 

Ansonia 

Olsson,  Helen  £ 

Orange 

Orglcr,  Leah 

New  Haven 

21  Maltby  pi 

Parlow,  Helen  A 

New  Haven 

564  Howard  av 

Penrose,  Elizabeth  H 

Naugatuck 

868  Howard  av 

Piper,  Margaret  F 

New  Haven 

69  Greene 

Pond,  Olive  H 

Branford 

Prindle,  Bertha 

New  Haven 

34  Daggett 

Reid,  Evelyn 

Darien 

Reiley,  Margaret 

IVaterhury 

81  Sherman  av 

Reilley,  Gertrude 

IVaterbury 

836  Howard  av 

Ricketts,  Margery  C 

New  Haven 

207  Lloyd 

Routh,  Mary  S 

West  Haven  {Orange) 

Royal,  Ethel  M 

Bristol 

66  Whalley  av 

Ryder,  Hazel  M 

Branford 

Ryan,  Florence  G 

New  Haven 

Sands,  Ruth  E 

Nezv  Haven 

539  Winthrop  av 

Scholl,  Louise 

New  Haven 

154  Crown 

Sculley,  Myrtle  F 

South  Norwalk  (Norwalk) 

Shanley,  May  A 

Milford 

Shea,  Mary  Louise 

Ansonia 

Sheehan,  Norine  R 

New  Haven 

7  Audubon  pi 

Shortall,  Mary  L 

Ansonia 

Smith,  Hazel  B 

Saybrook 

106  Ward 

Smith,  Sarah  L 

Wallingford 

Snavely,  Mildred 

West  Haven  {Orange) 

Squires,  Edna 

Union  City  {Naugatuck) 

8  Garden 

Story,  Helen  P 

New  Haven 

623  Elm 

Sullivan,  Alice  J 

New  Haven 

245  Washington 

Sullivan,  Mazzie  A 

Ansonia 

Tarr,  Lulia  M 

New  Haven 

344  Sherman  av 

Thomas,  Caroline  F 

9 

New  Haven       f 

3  Rose 

Thorpe,  Georgiana 

Glenbrook  {Stamford) 

Todd,  Ruth  I 

Wolcott 

8  Park 

Turbert,  Celia  L 

New  Haven 

139  Nash 

Wade,  Marion  E 

Greenwich 

903  Howard  av 

Ward,  Leonora  A 

Norwalk 

Whalen,  Kathryn  M 

Wallingford 

Willey,  Beniice  E 

Norwich 

152  Derby  av 
141 
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Attendance  by  towns 

Thirty-three  towns  are  represented  as  follows: 

Ansonia 

Branford 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Cheshire 

Cromwell 

Darien 

East  Haven 

Essex 

Greenwich 

Haddam 

Hamden 

Huntington 

Kent 

Meriden 

Milford 

Naugatuck 


14 

New  Canaan 

4 

New  Haven 

I 

Norwalk 

I 

Norwich 

3 

North  Haven 

I 

Orange 

I 

Saybrook 

I 

Stamford    . 

2 

Stonington 

5 

Stratford    . 

I 

Wallingford 

2 

Waterbury 

3 

Westport 

2 

Willington 

I 

Wolcott 

6 

7 

Total    . 

I 
103 

7 

I 

I 

12 
2 
6 
I 
3 
13 
24 
I 
I 
I 

232 


Attendance  by  counties 

counties  students 

Fairfield 27 

Hartford ^ 

Litchfield ^ 

Middlesex 7 

New  Haven ^92 

New  London ^ 

Tolland I 

232 


Other  States 
Maine 

Total 


Seniors 
Juniors 


I 
233 


Summary 


92 
141 


Total 


233 
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Form  of  certificate  to  be  given  by  high  school  principals  to  graduates 
wishing  to  enter  the  normal  school. 


That  of 

is  a  graduate  of  a  years  course  in  the 

high  school,  and  that  she  is  a  suitable  person  in  character,  talents  and 

attainments  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  the  state  normal  school  at 


Principal 


-igo 
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MEMBERS 


OF  THB 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


1908 


RoLLiN  S  Woodruff  Governor New  Haven 

EvsRSTT  J  Lakb  Liiut'Giyvemor  ....  Hartford 

Gbokge  M  Ca&rington Winsfced 

WiLXiAM  G  Sumner     ....  New  Haven 

Edward  D  Robbins Wethersfi«ld 

William  H  Palmer Norwich 


OPPICB 

Room  43  Capitol  Hartford 

AsAHEL  J  Wright  Chief  CUrk  Hartford 
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DISTRICT  AND  TOWN  MANAGEMENT  OF  CONNECTICUT 

SCHOOLS  t 

By  Howell  Cheney 

In  pursuance  of  your  instruction  to  gather  all  the  data  possible 
bearing  on  district  and  town  management  of  schools  and  to  report 
the  same,  with  recommendations  for  future  legislation,  we  submit 
the  following. 

Most  of  these  data  are  well  known  to  this  committee,  and  many 
of  the  deductions  are  commonplace  observations  which  have  been 
said  over  and  over  again  until  they  cannot  be  put  in  any  fresh  shape. 
We  only  present  them  in  the  hope  that  ^  grouping  of  all  the  data 
possible  may  be  of  assistance  in  presenting  the  subject  more  intel- 
lig^ently  to  the  public. 

As  regards  the  government  and  maintenance  of  schools,  the 
towns  of  the  state  may  be  classified  under  three  heads: 

Firstj  where  a  dual  control  exists  between  district  representatives 
having  the  care  of  the  property  and  the  employment. of  teachers,  and 
the  town  board  of  school  visitors  with  various  supervising  powers. 
This  is  generally  called  "district  management,"  but  might  more 
properly  be  called  "divided  district  and  town  management." 

Second,  those  in  which  the  entire  school  property  is  vested  in  the 
town  and  the  town  board  of  education  is  entrusted  with  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  schools. 

Third,  those  in  which  not  only  the  property  remains  vested  in 
the  district,  but  special  legislation  has  secured  to  the  district  the 
entire  management  of  their  schools,  with  no  supervision  by  the  town. 
That  is  district  management  pure  and  simple. 

To  avoid  confusion,  we  will  follow  the  generally  accepted  terms 
and  call  the  first  system  "  district  management,"  the  second,  "  town 
management,"  and  the  third,  "  independent  district  management." 

♦There  are  seventy- four  towns  in  the  state  in  which  the  control 
is  divided  between  the  district  committee  and  the  board  of  school 
visitors;  ninety  towns  which  are  under  town  management,  and  four 
towns  nominally,  or  parts  of  towns,  under  the  independent  district 
system;  virtually  there  are  a  much  greater  number  of  towns  in 
which  the  district  management  is  supreme  and  the  district  responsible 
alone.    Such  is  practically  the  condition  in  Hartford  where  the  board 

•School  year  1907-8. 

t  A  report  made  to  the  joint  committee  on  legislation  of  the  Connecticut  asso- 
ciations of  school  boards  and  school  superintendents. 


of  school  visitors  devotes  itself  to  the  conduct  of  night  schools, 
vacation  schools,  garden  schools,  and  schools  for  manual  training. 
Greenwich,  Bristol  and  Norwalk  approximate  the  same  condition  in 
varying  degrees;  there  are  doubtless  many  other  towns  where  the 
district  is  practically  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of  its 
schools. 

♦In  point  of  population  the  seventy-four  towns  under  district 
management  represent  300,000  people;  the  ninety  towns  upder  town 
management,  600,000,  and  the  independent  districts,  65,000  —  5/16, 
10/16  and  1/16  respectively. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  at  a  glance  that  in  point  of  numbers 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  conducting  their  schools  on 
the  town  system,  and  thi^  point  should  perhaps  be  borne  in  mind 
constantly  in  considering  the  subject. 

Before  going  further  in  explaining  the  legal  status  of  the  various 
systems,  it  will  be  of  assistance  to  consider  their  historical  origin 
and  the  traditions  more  potent  than  law,  of  which  they  are  the  out- 
growth. 

Contrary  to  general  belief  and  opinion  the  town  or  community 
management  of  schools  was  the  original  form  of  school  government, 
and  the  commonwealth  lived  under  it  from  1639  until  1798. 

Historically,  the  conduct  of  schools  can  be  evenly  divided  into 
five  periods,  as  follows: 

First,  town  control,  1639  to  171 2;  second,  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  parishes,  1712  to  1798;  third,  district  or  parish  control, 
1798  to  '1856;  fourth,  control  divided  between  towns  and  district, 
1856  to  1866;    fifth,  town  management  made  optional,  1866. 

For  many  years  following  the  original  planting  of  the  first  towns 
the  simple  necessities  of  defense  obliged  them  to  keep  within  more  or 
less  close  bounds.  All  town  affairs  were  necessarily  confined  within 
the  same  limits  and  each  town  grew  up  under  its  own  traditions  and 
with  little  interference  from  each  other.  A  law  passed  in  1702 
speaks  of  "  a  committee  of  schools  "  as  already  existing,  but  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  mention  of  such  officers  in  distinction  from  the 
selectmen  who  had  heretofore  added  this  supervision  of  schools  to 
their  other  duties.  From  1710  to  1750  was  a  period  of  comparatively 
rapid  increase  in  population.  Prosperity  smiled  on  the  settlement  and 
towns  were  no  longer  limited  to  fortification  boundaries  but  grew 
into  outlying  societies  or  parishes.  And  during  all  the  period  of  the 
first  half  of  the  i8th  century  the  history  of  Connecticut  to  a  great 
extent  is  the  history  of  the  growth  of  these  outlying  parishes  which 
radiated  from  controlling  centers. 

•  See  table  x  page  17. 


In  1712  a  law  was  enacted  "That  all  the  parishes  which  were 
already  made  or  should  hereafter  be  made  by  the  General  assembly 
should  be  provided  with  funds  for  maintaining  schools  within  their 
own  limits."  At  first  these  parishes  were  only  subdivisions  of  a 
town,  largely  for  church  and  school  oflficers.  Sometimes  they  were 
separated  from  their  parent  towns  by  great  distances;  thus  the 
parish  of  Oxford,  now  the  town  of  Manchester,  was  eight  miles  from 
East  Hartford,  with  which  it  was  united  in  town  government.  Later 
and  for  many  years  it  was  known  as  East  Hartford  Woods.  Mani- 
festly under  these  conditions  of  distance,  poor  roads  and  little  inter- 
course, the  advance  into  ecclesiastical  and  school  districts  was  proper 
and  necessary,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  these  parishes  should  grow 
into  much  the  same  independence  of  management  in  their  local  affairs 
as  the  larger  communities  from  which  they  were  offshoots. 

So  we  find  by  1750  the  parishes  had  practically  become  co- 
ordinate with  the  towns,  that  is,  separate  from  the  town  within  their 
own  borders  in  certain  affairs.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  process 
of  years  these  societies,  with  their  own  community  life  and  churches 
and  schools,  should  become  established  towns.  In  the  government  of 
their  own  intimate  affairs  they  received  little  aid  and  no  direction 
from  their  parents,  but  it  was  not  until  1798  that  the  care  of  the 
schools  was  transferred  entirely  from  the  towns  to  these  societies, 
with  which  it  remained  until  it  was  restored  in  an  abbreviated  shape 
to  the  towns  in  1856.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  that  this  trans- 
fer of  authority  to  the  districts  or  parishes  is  parallel  with  district 
management  in  our  own  days,  as  we  have  seen  that  the  olden  time 
parish  schools  were  practically  conducted  independently  of  the  town, 
and  the  development  of  the  parish  idea  was  virtually  only  an  ex- 
tension of  the  town  idea  in  church  and  school  affairs.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  therefore,  of  the  truth  to  state  that  it  was  not  until  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century  that  district  government  of  schools  as  we 
now  understand  it,  took  shape,  and  that  previous  to  this  time  there 
was  but  one  system  of  supervision  and  one  center  of  responsibility. 
All  business  concerning  school  affairs,  the  care  of  funds,  the  forma- 
tion and  arrangement  of  school  districts,  the  appointing  of  district 
committees,  and,  in  general,  whatever  is  now  done  by  the  towns, 
was  done  until  well  beyond  1798  by  the  school  societies,  and  the 
permanence  of  these  school  societies^ was  due  to  quite  other  causes 
than  the  activities  of  the  present  district  committees. 

By  1^39  we  find  the  modem  idea  of  a  school  district  had  crys- 
tallized into  definite  legislation  from  which  we  can  recognize  the 
present  day  parallel. 


At  this  time  school  districts  were  incorporated  into  bodies  politic, 
were  given  the  right  to  levy  taxes,  to  hold  property  and  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  but  it  is  also  observable  that  from  about  this  time,  which  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  all  educators  with  the  work  and  influence  of 
Henry  Barnard,  there  was  a  direction  towards  town  control,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  law  of  1856  under  which  we  are  now  practically  work- 
ing. This  was  intended  to  have  the  effect,  as  the  educational  histor>^ 
of  the  time  shows,  of  putting  the  government  of  schools  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  town  committees,  but  unfortunately  all  the  traditions 
and  thought  of  community  life  were  so  strong  that  it  was  impossible 
to  disassociate  themselves  from  the  idea  of  local  self-government  in 
school  affairs,  and  when  the  towns  were  given  the  supervision  of 
schools  it  was  coupled  still  with  the  district  appointing  of  teachers. 
The  matter  was  long  fought  over  in  the  legislature,  and  it  is  possible 
to  read  into  the  final  legislation  one  of  those  compromises  which 
are  so  often  so  futile  in  their  results.  In  any  event,  from  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  1856,  the  matter  has  been  in  the  thoughts 
of  many  legislatures  and  has  been  repeatedly  before  them  in  formal 
shape. 

Finally  in  1866  a  law  was  passed  making  town  management  op- 
tional. This  question  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  attempts  to  be 
made  compulsory.  It  has  been  acted  upon  formally  in  at  least  three 
legislatures,  that  of  1887,  1889  ^^^  I9^^»  ^^^  very  possibly  at  other 
sessions.  Practically  every  law  has  been  more  or  less  consciously 
built  on  the  theory  that  in  school  affairs  the  local  community  should 
decide  according  to  the  dictates  of  its  own  conscience.  As  this  is 
true  of  the  management  of  educational  methods  and  processes,  it  is 
also  true  in  their  maintenance  and  support. 

In  this  historical  sketch  two  tendencies  are  easily  traceable,  first 
that  the  community,  and  I  use  the  word  community  in  its  narrow 
sense,  of  a  collection  of  families,  has  had  a  controlling  influence  in 
school  affairs.    When  this  collection  of  families  has  become  so  large 
as  to  be  diversified  in  interests,  it  has  split  itself  into  divided  com- 
munities which  have  continued  their  intimate  interests  in  the  school. 
This  is  not  only  a  factor  which  must  be  constantly  reckoned  with  in 
school  legislation,  but  in  all  Connecticut  legislation,  and  constitutes 
the  first  objection  to  town  management  of  schools.    In  endeavoring 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  more  serious  defects  which  have  resulted 
from  this  community  management,  we  believe   it  best  to  frankly 
recognize  its  existence  and  to  preserve  all  that  is  possible  of  its 
power  for  good. 


OBJECTION   TO   TOWN   MANAGEMENT  ON   THE  PART   OF   THE   LARGER 
TOWNS   AND   INDEPENDENT    CORPORATIONS    UNDER 

DISTRICT   MANAGEMENT 

As  we  have  shown,  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  state  now 
have  their  children  in  schools  under  town  management  and  the 
greatest  opposition  to  making  the  town  management  compulsory 
arises  from  one-half  of  the  remaining  one-third.  It  was  centralized 
in  Hartford  and  finds  like  expression  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
in  Norwich,  Middletown,  Norwalk,  Greenwich,  Bristol,  Naugatuck 
and  Manchester.  The  roll  of  these  names  presents  communities  in 
which,  in  almost  every  case,  the  general  interest,  even  the  community 
interest,  in  schools  is  strong.  The  schools  are  good,  in  fact,  the 
best  schools  of  the  state  on  an  average  will  be  found  in  these  very 
tovms.  Many  of  them  are  existing  under  special  charters,  which  are 
the  determination  of  these  groups  of  people  to  free  themselves  from 
general  statutes  which  prevented  their  educational  growth.  Town 
management  in  these  cases  might  very  possibly  make  for  less  public 
interest  and  it  might  not  provide  schools  of  as  good  a  standard  as 
those  which  are  now  maintained.  In  some  cases  there  are  special 
endowments  which  the  trustees  would  be  fearful  of  jeopardizing. 
In  others  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  control  is  in  the  background. 
None  of  them  present  cases  of  the  aggravated  evils  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  worst  results  of  the  district  system  in  towns  of  less 
than  10,000  inhabitants.  They  employ  efficient  teachers  and  are 
willing  to  pay  them  wages  above  the  average.  Most  of  their  schools 
are  supervised  and  in  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  a  few  out- 
lying districts,  the  unit  or  district  is  large  enough  to  make  the  subject 
of  their  government  a  matter  of  more  general  interest  and  responsi- 
bility than  is  the  case  in  many  towns. 

The  opposition  which  Hartford  has  always  carried  most  strenu- 
ously and  effectively  against  town  management  finds  a  basis,  which 
I  believe  does  not  exist  in  other  towns,  in  that  if  the  school  debt 
were  assumed  by  the  city  it  would  increase  the  city's  indebtedness  to 
a  point  which  might  render  various  school  bonds  not  legal  invest- 
ments for  savings  banks  and  trust  funds.  These  securities  are  now 
largely  held  by  insurance  societies  and  banks,  and  any  measure  which 
would  tend  to  depreciate  their  value  would  arouse  great  opposition. 
Also  in  Hartford  and  in  some  of  the  other  larger  towns,  the  fear 
that  some  district  which  is  free  of  debt  is  in  some  way  going  to  be 
burdened  with  the  liabilities  of  less  provident  districts  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.    The  statute  on  the  subject  could  not  be  improved 
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and  does  safeguard  all  interests.  Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to 
destroy  the  fear  of  a  man  who  has  paid  his  debts,  of  being  linked 
in  government  with  one  who  has  not. 

A  more  real  basis  for  Hartford's  opposition  lies  in  the  strong  local 
pride  in  the  excellence  of  their  schools,  and  in  a  fear,  quite  the 
reverse  of  conditions  in  the  smaller  towns,  that  town  management 
might  limit  them  in  the  generous  scale  of  expenditures  under  which 
they  now  conduct  their  schools.  Independent  district  management  in 
Hartford  stands  for  something  quite  unique  in  the  state,  and  its 
problems,  both  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  are  entirely  different 
from  the  problems  of  the  smaller  communities  arising  out  of  a  division 
of  responsibility. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  tradition  of  town  supremacy  in  the 
legislature,  there  has  crystallized  a  further  principle  which  has  gained 
general  acceptance  in  that  body  that  a  community  is  the  best  judge 
of  its  own  needs  and  should  be  given  great  freedom  in  carrying  them 
out.  Often  when  the  legislature  has  denied  the  justice  of  the 
general  policy,  it  has  been  willing  to  grant  it  in  specific  cases, 
particularly  if  it  were  an  expression  of  local  independence  as  against 
centralized  authority.  Thus,  in  enacting  in  1856  the  law  which  is  the 
statutory  basis  of  our  present  system,  certain  societies  which  were 
especially  vigorous  and  independent  were  practically  exempted  from 
its  provisions  and  established  as  independent  districts. 

These  were  the  following 

1  Middletown,   City  district 

2  New  Haven,  Westville  district 

3  Norwich,  Town  Street  district 

4  Norwich,  West  Chelsea  district 

5  Orange,  Union  district 

6  Norwich,  Falls  district 

7  Waterbury,  City  district 

8  New  Haven,  City  district 

The  last  four  are  now  managed  under  special  charters  or  ex- 
tension of  charters.  New  Haven  and  Waterbury  being  practically 
under  town  management,  and  Norwich  Falls  and  the  Orange  Union 
district  remaining  under  independent  control.  Later  the  following 
independent  districts  were  incorporated  under  special  acts;  Nor- 
wich, Greenville  district,  1899,  Manchester  ninth  district,  1895. 
Many  other  towns  and  cities  have  had  special  legislation,  some  of 
them  special   charters,  but  they  have  been  directed  principally  at 


the  method  of  election  of  school  boards  and  boards  of  finance 
without  essentially  altering  the  principle  of  town  management.  There 
now  remain  eight  towns  incorporated  under  special  charters,  which 
assure  them  of  independent  district  management  They  have  been 
created  by  the  legislature  and  certainly  could  be  destroyed  by  the 
same  authority,  though  in  all  legislative  discussions  the  thought  has 
often  been  expressed  that  these  corporations  were  sacred  bodies 
politic,  independent  in  school  affairs  of  any  power  to  take  away 
their  vested  rights. 

Your  committee  advise  excepting  the  incorporated  districts  and 
cities  and  chartered  boroughs  from  any  general  legislation.  And  they 
advise  this  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  opposition  which  has  been 
explained  above,  but  because  they  are  not  subject  to  the  aggravated 
evils  of  district  management  which  we  are  trying  to  bring  to  your 
attention.  In  the  case  of  the  incorporated  districts,  they  have  become 
incorporated  to  escape  these  evils,  and  town  management  would 
change  the  name  without  materially  altering  their  form  of  government 
In  the  case  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  either  the  charters  or  local 
traditions  have  established  good  schools  under  responsible  boards. 
And  inasmuch  as  you  cannot  guarantee  them  better  schools  you 
should  not  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  special  rights  which  the 
legislature  or  strong  public  opinion  have  created. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  TOWN   MANGEMENT  BECAUSE  OF  INCREASED  EXPENSES 

In  discussion  of  this  subject  two  issues  have  been  confused. 
Consolidation  of  schools  does  not  always  mean  the  abandoning  of 
the  little  schools  and  the  bringing  of  children  into  central  or  con- 
solidated schools.  This  idea  is  most  frequently  connected  with  it 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  such  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Improved  schools  and  facilities  of  course  mean  increased  taxation 
and  expense.  Instead  of  denying  this  it  is  best  to  frankly  acknowl- 
edge it  and  to  show  the  very  vital  need,  even  the  absolute  necessity, 
of  better  school  accommodations,  particularly  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities. There  the  question  has  been  postponed  and  delayed  until 
it  has  been  said  without  exaggeration  that  "the  bams  for  cattle  are 
better  than  some  of  the  schoolhouses  to  shelter  the  children."  The 
question  of  increasing  taxation  is  one  which  all  communities  are 
prone  to  postpone.  This  tendency  is  exaggerated  in  the  small  school 
districts,  because  the  laying  of  a  tax  is  a  complicated  process.  The 
grand  list  of  the  town  assessors  is  often  used  as  a  basis,  but  the 
district  lines  cross  farms  and  the  work  of  determining  just  how  much 
of  a  farm  lies  in  a  district,  and  how  much  of  a  man's  personal  prop- 
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erty  may  be  assessed  in  the  district,  is  intricate  and  often  requires 
better  business  and  clerical  skill  than  the  district  possesses.  If  the 
work  is  not  done  well,  there  is  complicated  work  for  the  board  of 
relief.  Then  comes  the  collection  of  the  tax,  bonds  for  the  col- 
lector, etc.  The  result  is  that  taxes  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
building,  or  for  the  repairs  of  an  old  one,  are  postponed  as  long  as 
possible.  The  facility  with  which  these  conditions  can  be  reversed 
under  town  management  can  be  easily  urged  against  the  argument  of 
increased  cost.  But  the  condition  of  the  rural  school  buildings  in 
Connecticut  today  is  the  strongest  argument  against  the  objection. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  TOWN  MANAGEMENT  BECAUSE  OF  FEAR  OF  CENTRALIZING 

POWER 

The  state  is  making  increasingly  liberal  contributions  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  ratio  of  state 
contributions  to  local  contributions  is  bound  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  A  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  town  management  will  be 
that  the  state  can  more  directly  and  efficiently  supervise  the  spending 
of  this  money  if  it  is  dealing  with  one  responsible  committee,  rather 
than  with  a  collection  of  individuals  representing  the  districts.  But 
to  offset  this  advantage  there  has  been  a  determination,  expressed  in 
every  legislature  against  any  extension  of  the  state's  power  to 
supervise  the  spending  of  this  money.  The  greater  part  of  this  is 
the  simple  expression  of  the  tradition  of  local  independence  which 
we  have  repeatedly  emphasized.  But  your  committee  feel  bound  to 
report  that  a  serious  handicap  to  the  extension  of  improved  educa- 
tional methods  is  the  fact  that  the  towns  interpret  this  as  putting 
more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  state  board  of  education.  We 
believe  that  any  body  which  efficiently  supervised  the  spending  of  the 
state's  money  in  the  small  towns  would  draw  against  itself  the  same 
opposition  that  is  crystallized  against  the  present  state  board  of 
education.  This  is  unquestionably  true,  yet  it  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  educational  improvement  and  particularly  town  manage- 
ment would  receive  a  powerful  impetus  if  the  board  of  education 
could  be  brought  more  into  the  confidence  of  the  legislature.  If 
the  influence  of  the  board  could  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  men 
who  stand  high  as  educational  authorities  the  opposition  might  have 
the  same  theoretical  basis;  it  certainly  would  not  have  the  same 
spirit.  Such  men  can  certainly  be  found  in  Connecticut  and  no 
straighter  road  exists  to  securing  the  confidence  of  the  legislature 
than   their   appointment. 


II 

ABGUMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  TOWN  MANAGEMENT 

A  careful  study  of  the  statistics  shows  very  wide  differences 
of  conditions  between  towns  of  the  same  size,  and  one  is  at  first 
inclined  to  feel  that  improved  school  conditions  are  largely  a  matter 
of  local  public  spirit  and  support.  There  are  striking  examples  of 
shameful  economy  and  generous  support  under  both  town  and  district 
management.  Hartford,  as  far  as  statistics  and  local  conditions  go, 
should  be  classed  by  itself.  It  has  been  exceedingly  generous  in  its 
support  of  schools,  but  at  the  expense  of  future  generations,  as  its 
indebtedness  of  $1,600,000  is  over  one-third  of  the  total  estimated 
school  indebtedness  of  the  state.  Such  future  generosity  and  re- 
sulting conditions  cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  Bridgeport,  a  town 
of  approximately  the  same  size,  under  town  management,  which  has 
tried  to  follow  the  policy  of  paying  as  it  went.  Also,  the  high 
average  of  teacher's  wages  in  Hartford  is  materially  raised  by  the 
unusual  number  of  principals  and  superintendents,  so  that  the  wages 
of  classroom  teachers  cannot  be  easily  compared  with  those  from 
schools  under  town  management  and  single  supervision.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  before,  the  town  of  the  largest  size  under  the  district 
system  as  well  as  the  independent  districts  are  all  expressions  of 
peculiar  local  conditions,  and  in  order  to  get  any  safe  general  average 
between  the  town  and  district  system,  we  will  have  to  disregard  the 
cities  and  take  only  those  of  less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
These  towns  represent  a  population  census  of  1900,  of  193,759  under 
town  management,  and  121,077  under  district  management;  26,470 
children  are  in  average  attendance  in  the  former  system  and  20,783 
in  the  latter.  A  comparative  study  of  the  figures  of  these  two  groups 
(as  drawn  from  the  returns  to  the  state  board  of  education  for 
the  year  1907-8)  presents  the  following  facts: 

SUPERVISION 

♦  45%  of  the  children  under  the  district  system  are  taught  under 
some  form  of  supervision,  against  61%  under  town  management, 
but  this  difference  of  percentage,  considerable  as  it  is,  bears  but  a 
slight  relation  to  the  much  greater  efficiency  of  supervision  under  . 
town  control.  A  superintendent  can  never  do  efficient  work  in  our 
smaller  communities  until  the  town  school  board,  to  whom  alone  he 
is  responsible,  has  charge  of  the  hiring  of  the  teachers  whom  he 
supervises.  A  capable  and  efficient  man  is  constantly  hampered, 
where  even  his  advice  is  not  necessarily  sought,  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers  whom  he  is  to  supervise  and  in  the  laying  out  of  the  work 
which  he  is  to  direct  only  in  an  advisory  capacity. 


*  See  table  5  page  18. 
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SMALL  SCHOOLS 


Under  the  district  system  twenty-five  out  of  every  hundred  pupils 
are  in  schools  of  twenty  or  less  and  twelve  out  of  every  hundred 
fare  in  schools  of  ten  or  less.  Under  town  control  the  number  of 
pupils  in  small  schools  is  about  one-half  the  number  per  hundred  that 
it  is  in  the  district  system.  This  demonstrates  the  tendency  under 
the  district  system  to  continue  the  small  schools  where  the  poorest 
teachers  are  employed  at  the  lowest  wages. 


teachers'  wages 


The  average  wages  of  all  teachers  under  the  district  system  in 
*  towns  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  is  6  3/4%  less  than  under  town 
control. 

In  the  small  country  towns  where  the  teachers  are  appointed  by 
t  the  district  committeemen  there  are  11,719  children  or  5S%  ^f  ^^ 
total  who  are  taught  by  teachers  receiving  less  than  $10.00  per  week. 
Fifty-five  out  of  every  one  hundred  children  are  instructed  by  the 
teachers  in  the  towns  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  under  the  district 
system,  whose  labor  has  the  same  market  value  as  that  of  the  medium 
class  of  laborers  who  land  by  to-morrow's  steamer.  Thirty-five  out 
of  every  one  hundred  receive  the  same  class  of  teachers  under  the  town 
system.  Fourteen  out  of  every  one  hundred  are  taught  by  teachers 
i  receiving  $8.00  per  week,  and  thirteen  at  $p.oo  per  week  against 
five  and  nine  respectively  under  town  management.  The  older  Italian 
and  German  childpen  who  are  coming  into  our  back  country  farms 
are  worth  as  much  as  laborers  as  the  teachers  who  instruct  them. 
Nor  is  this  all;  these  poorly  paid  teachers  tmder  the  district  system 
are  in  some  cases  paying  some  of  the  maintenance  expenses  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  The  desire  to  engage  a  relative,  the  item  of  board 
and  lodging,  the  possibility  of  profit  on  a  few  cords  of  wood,  may 
become  factors  in  the  election  of  a  committeeman,  and  his  selection 
of  a  teacher.  Towns  which  are  receiving  state  aid  under  the  average 
attendance  grant  must  expend  this  money  on  salaries,  but  some  district 
committeemen  have  not  hesitated  to  swear  that  the  money  went  to 
salaries,  though  the  teacher  was  engaged  with  the  understanding  that 
she  should  supply  the  fuel,  have  repairs  made  at  her  own  expense, 
and  supply  whatever  writing  paper,  pens,  ink  and  crayon  she  needed. 
Such  practices  are  hardly  possible  under  the  town  system  because 
It  could  not  but  be  a  matter  of  general  knowledge. 

tSee  table  5  page  x8. 
•Sec  table  4  page  18. 
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QUALIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Under  town  supervision  ^1%  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of 
^l  normal  schools  and  colleges  against  j6%  from  district  selection. 
31%  are  reported  under  state  certificates  under  town  management, 
against  22%  for  district  system;  and  5%  more  of  the  district  teachers 
are  engaged  under  board  certificates  alone  than  town  management 
teachers. 

THE  «AVERAGE  EXPENSE  PER  PUPIL 

This  does  not  differ  radically  between  the  two  groups  under  con- 
*  sideration.  It  is  $27.73  P^^  pupil  under  town  management  and  $26.58 
under  district  control  or  5%  less.  In  reality  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  efficiency  of  $26.58  is  much  less  under  the  district  system  than 
under  the  town,  because  the  schools  are  smaller,  $25.00  per  pupil 
in  schools  of  40  each,  will  accomplish  more  than  the  same  amount  in 
schools  of  20.  13  1/2  pupils  out  of  every  one  hundred  under  the 
district  system  are  maintained  at  an  expense  of  less  than  $20  per 
pupil,  against  eight  out  of  every  one  hundred  under  town  control. 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE 

The  ratio  of  average  attendance  to  enumeration  is  practically  the 
same  in  both  classes,  in  fact,  in  all  classes.  This  is  probably  ac- 
counted for  by  the  work  of  the  special  state  attendance  officers  in 
small  towns  as  an  offset  to  the  activities  of  the  truant  officers  in  the 
larger  places. 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY,  NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  REPAIRS 

§  Under  district  control  the  property  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
district  representatives,  and  the  argument  has  been  frequently  ad- 
vanced that  this  made  for  greater  local  interest,  not  only  in  the 
school  work  but  in  the  buildings  and  equipment.  In  the  latter  regard, 
such  is  not  the  case.  Under  town  control  the  value  of  the  property, 
per  100  of  population  is  18%  greater,  and  per  $1,000  of  grand  list, 
28%  greater,  than  under  district  management.  While  at  the  same 
time  the  indebtedness  is  only  one-third  as  large.  If  we  subtract  the 
indebtedness  from  the  value  of  the  property,  and  make  an  allowance  of 
25%  for  the  mergence  of  school  debts  in  town  debts,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  town  system  has  paid  for  and  owns  in  its  own  name,  buildings 
and  equipment  worth  25%  more  per  unit  of  population  and  grand  list, 
than  does  the  district  system.  A  statement  of  this  fact  sounds  like 
an  exaggeration,  but  can  be  amply  substantiated.    It  must  be  qualified 

t  S«e  table  4  page  i8> 
*  See  table  5  page  18. 
i  See  table  6  page  19. 
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by  the  understanding  that  we  do  not  mean  that  the  absolute  value  of 
these  properties  is  necessarily  worth  so  much  more,  but  that  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means,  judged  by  population  and  grand  list,  the 
towns  have  contributed  25%  more.  It  is  easy  to  infer  from  this 
that  the  equipment  is  actually  so  much  better  under  the  town  system 
than  under  the  district,  and  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions in  the  district  towns,  as  regards  buildings  and  supplies,  might 
not  hesitate  to  place  the  ratio  at  a  much  higher  figure.  We  know 
of  no  way  of  measuring  than  by  an  absolute  standard.  But  so  far 
from  district  control  having  made  for  liberality  in  equipment  in  pro- 
portion to  its  means,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  it  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  providing  of  the  absolutely  necessary  ntaterial  means 
for  conducting  good  schools.  Not  only  have  they  been  parsimonious 
to  a  degree  in  providing  the  proper  equipment,  but  they  have  largely 
increased  their  indebtedness  over  the  town  system. 

In  the  matter  of  new  buildings  and  repairs  the  town  system  con- 
t  tributes  11%  per  person  more  than  does  the  district  system  and  24% 
more  on  the  basis  of  their  grand  list.  Even  Hartford,  which  is  so 
often  justly  cited  as  an  instance  of  liberal  support  of  schools,  can  make 
no  better  showing  than  Bridgeport  on  the  basis  of  population  and  grand 
list,  if  we  subtract  its  indebtedness  from  the  value  of  its  property  in 
order  to  obtain  an  equal  basis  for  comparison.  As  we  have  pointed 
out  before,  in  small  districts  the  difficulties  of  assessing  and  col- 
lecting a  tax  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  absolutely  necessary  repairs  and 
enlargements,  are  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  improvements.  It  is  a 
frequent  custom  to  borrow  money  on  short  term  notes  until  the 
indebtedness  has  reached  a  sufficient  figure  to  make  the  collection  of 
a  tax  economical.  But  when  this  time  arrives,  small  communities, 
like  large  ones,  have  a  habit  of  refunding  their  debts  instead  of  paying 
them  off,  which  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  district  habit 
of  placing  the  burdens  on  prosperity  instead  of  paying  as  they  go. 

STATE  AID  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT 

*  //%  of  the  cost  of  schools  under  the  district  system  is  paid  from 
the  proceeds  of  local  taxes  and  22%  by  the  state  against  18  1/3% 
by  the  state,  and  77  1/2%  by  the  towns  in  which  the  schools  are 
under  town  control.  Expressed  in  another  way,  the  district  towns 
raise  $3.23  for  every  dollar  they  receive  from  the  state,  while  the 
town  management  secures  $4.20  to  every  dollar  received  from  the 
state.  Here  again  community  interest  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
for  increased  financial  support  from  the  district  system.  But  if 
we  test  these  figures  by  their  ability  to  pay  we  find  a  greater  parity 

t  See  table  6  page  19. 
isee  table  3  page  17. 
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of  interest  than  in  any  other  instance,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 
We  find  that  the  consolidated  communities  contributed  by  local  taxes 
6  1/2%  less  per  person,  but  6%  more  per  $1,000  of  grand  list  than 
the  district  systems  did.  But  it  is  generally  true  in  Connecticut  that 
the  smaller  the  towns,  the  greater  is  the  undervaluation  of  their 
grand  list,  which  would  increase  the  above  ratio  against  the  district 
towns.  Especially  is  this  true  of  towns  which  under  the  average 
attendance  grant  are  required  to  raise  a  four  mill  tax  before  they  can 
receive  any  state  aid.  It  may  be  difficult  to  prove  by  any  absolute 
figures  that  the  town  system  has  contributed  more  liberally  in  pro- 
portion to  its  means  to  salaries  and  maintenance;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  in  the  figures  justification  for  the  argument  that 
divided  responsibility  under  district  control  has  made  for  more 
liberal  support. 

RECAPITULATION 

For  the  sake  of  greater  definiteness  your  sub-committee  here  re- 
state their  general  conclusions: 

(i)  A  division  of  responsibility  in  the  government  of  schools 
is  neither  the  logical  nor  the  historical  system  of  school  government 
in  Connecticut. 

(2)  Such  a  division  of  authority  as  is  exemplified  in  our  district 
system  has  been  abandoned  in  every  other  state  in  the  union. 

(3)  The  continuance  of  the  district  system  in  Connecticut  can 
only  be  justified  in  towns  in  which  either  local  custom  or  special 
legislation  has  in  effect  nullified  the  division  of  authority  by  center- 
ing the  responsibility  in  one  efficient,  competent  board. 

(4)  The  district  system  as  it  exists  in  towns  of  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants  in  Connecticut  results  in  the  following  evils: 

(a)  It  decreases  the  interest  in  schools  measured  by  the  com- 
mimities'  contribution  in  taxes,  either  absolutely  or  in  proportion 
to  their  ability  to  pay. 

(b)  It  increases  the  indebtedness. 

(c)  It  results  in  much  poorer  schoolhouses  and  equipment, 
and  in  parsimony  or  niggardly  economy  in  repairs  and  renewals. 

(d)  It  tends  to  scatter  children  in  small  schools  instead  of 
gathering  them  into  larger  and  more  efficiently  managed  groups. 

(e)  It  makes  supervision  less  efficient. 

(f)  It  employs  a  lower  grade  of  teachers  measured  by  their 
relative  wages,  and  also  by  their  certificates  of  preparation. 

(g)  The  election  of  an  entire  district  committee  annually 
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makes  a  continued  policy  of  improvement  impossible  and  leads  to 
more  frequent  changes  in  teachers. 

(h)  The  district  system  results  in  a  smaller  expenditure  per 
pupil,  and  in  a  much  less  e£Bcient  use  of  the  money  expended. 

(«)  It  increases  the  amount  paid  tyy  the  state. as  against  the 
amount  paid  by  the  town. 

(/)  It  multiplies  the  number  of  school  officials  by  the  number 
of  districts  in  the  town  and  decreases  their  responsibility  pro- 
portionately. 

Finally.  A  system  which  has  outlived  the  isolation  of  communities 
which  gave  it  birth;  which  has  been  abandoned  in  every  other 
state,  which  makes  for  a  less  efficient  expenditure  of  money,  poorer 
teachers,  unsatisfactory  supervision,  poorer  schoolhouses,  insufficient 
equipment,  less  maintenance,  less  interest  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity and  a  decidedly  lower  standard  of  results,  should  no  longer  be 
continued  in  Connecticut. 

Signed, 

Howell  Cheney. 
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Table  i 

Table  i    Population,  grand  list,  value  of  school  property  and  indebted- 
ness. 

Value  of  school 
Description  Population    Grand  list        property       Indebtedness 

'  '345 

Towns  and  cities  of  oyer  x  0,000 

inhabitants  under  town  manage- 

ment,      ,     -.  .      •        •        •        -     S78,x82     1330.99^.745     $7.490.8o8.8x     |a,033.97a-36 
Towns  and  cities  of  over   10,000 
inhabiunts  under  district  man- 
agement,     .....     X22,49S       xoo,379,975      3>94S.oo7.oo       1,773,036.00 

Towns    and    cities    of    less    than 

10,000   inhabitants   under   town 

management,       .... 
Towns    and    cities    of    less    than 

z  0,000  inhabitants  under  district 

management. 

Towns,  cities  or  districts  incor- 
porated  under   special   acts. 

Table  2 

Table  2    Enumeration,  average  attendance,  and  number  of  small  schools 

Districts  Districto 
with  aver-  with  aver- 
age atten-  age  atten- 
Average         dance  of  90  dance  of  zo 
Description                        Enumeration  attendance      and  over  10  or  less 

/     • 

Towns  and  cities  of  over  10,000 
inhabitants  under  town  manage- 
ment,   

Towns  and  cities  of  over  10,000 
inhabitants  under  district  man- 
agement, .... 

Towns  and  cities  of  less  than  xo,- 
000  inhabitants  under  town 
xnanagement,       ....  44.383  a6,470  169  92 

Towns  and  cities  of  less  than  zo,- 
000  under  district  manage- 
ment  33.784  so,783  23  z  Z79 

Towns,  cities  or  districts  incor- 
porated  under   special   acts. 

Table  3 

Table  3    Receipts  and  expenses  and  cost  per  pupils  in  average  attendance 

EXPENSES  RECEIPTS  Expense 

Description  per  pupil 

New  average 

Main-       buildings  Mis-       attend- 

Salaries        tenance    and  repairs  Prom  state  From  town  cellaneous     ance 

1  '345  679 

is  and  cities  of  over  58.z%          2z.2%          20.7%         12.02%  83.72%        4.^6% 
000  inhabitants  under 

A-n     management,        .  $z, 1x3,773. 28  $405>655.6z  $397,060.63  $233,267.00  $z,625,225.76  $82,784.98  $27.03 

IS   and  cities  of  over  56.8%           x8.z%           25. z%           9-i9%  85.28%        5-53% 
000  inhabitants  under 

trict    management,      .       445,663.oz    141,761.32    Z96,483.92      69,745.50  646,969.98   4if977*63    a8.6o 

IS    and   cities   of   less  59-i%  26.z%  Z4.8%  z8.3%  77-5%        4-i8% 

in     z  0,000    inhabitants 

ler  town  management,      472,551.24    208,893.76    zz8.340.z4    Z43,853.30       6o6,749.z3    3a.750.34    27.73 

IS    and   cities   of   less  67.7%  2z.2%  z*z.z%        22.04%  20.89%        7>o6% 

n    10,000    inhabitants 

ier     district    manage- 

nt,  .         .         .         .       394>9M.05    1^3*759.90      64,593.74    z25.608.03       403.918.89    40,229.z6    26.58 

IS,    cities    or   districts  64%  26.7%  9*3%         12.76%  7^.22%        9.02% 

orporated   und^r   spe- 

\    acta,         .        .        .       Z59,693.9i      66,884.35     23.x30.58      331689.34      206,372.26    23,794.39    25.07 
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a 

J% 

X  03,652 

*S?|5 

30,998 

18,547 

60% 

44.383 

26,470 
6x% 

33*784 

ao,783 

14,736 

63% 
9.297 

i8 


Description 

z 

Towns  and  cities  of  over 
10,000  inhabitants  under 
town   management. 

Towns  and  cities  of  over 
10,000  inhabitants  under 
district   management. 

Towns  and  cities  of  less 
than  10,000  inhabitants 
under  town  management. 

Towns  and  cities  of  less 
than  10,000  inhabitants 
under  district  manage- 
ment,        .        .        «        • 

Towns,  cities  or  districts 
incorporated  under  spe- 
cial acts,  .... 


Table  4 
Table  4    Wages  and  qualifications  of  teachers 

QUAUFICATION  OF  TEACHKR8 

Average 
Number  of     monthly  CoUegfe    Normal    State  Otber 

salary  graduate  graduate  certif .  oertsC 


teachers 


9 

3 

4 

5 

60% 

6 

7 

103 

1.70a 

$133.23 

$55-23 

1^2 

1,07s 
74% 

189 

8si 

56 

585 

120.73 

56.80 

84 

389 

51% 

81 

617 

70 

1,048 

86.38 

40.56 

125 

369^ 

348 

871 

78 

933 

81.50 

37.81 

79 

298 
60% 

232 

«4« 

21 

282 

101.80 

45.65 

35 

145 

103 

«57 

Table  5 

Table  5  Pupils  taught  under  supervision,  and  with  no  supervision;  by 
teachers  whose  average  weekly  wage  is  less  than  $8.00,  $9.00  and 
$10.00;  at  an  average  yearly  expense  of  $18.00,  $2aoo,  $22.50  and 
$25.00  per  pupil. 


Description 


Towns  and  cities  of  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants  under 
town  management,     . 

Towns  and  cities  of  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants  under 
district   management. 


No 
children 
taught 
under 
super- 
vision 

61% 

16,210 
45% 

9,406 


No 

children 
taught 
with  no 
super- 
vision 

3 

39% 

10,266 
55% 

11,377 


No 
children 
inachoola 
of  not 


No 
children 


less  than  inachoola 


10,  or 
over  ao 

4 
9.6% 

2,535 
16.7% 

3,465 


of  xoor 
less 

5 

3.1% 

828 
8% 

1,611 


Children 
inschools 

where 

ATeraspe 

wage  u 

lees  than 


6 
4-9% 

ir29a 
.»3-8% 

2,88a 


Description 


Towns  and  cities  of  less  than 
10,000  mhabiUnts  under 
town    management. 

Towns  and  cities  of  less  than 
10,000  mhabitants  under 
district  management.     . 


Table  5 — {Continued) 


Children 

Children 

Children 

Children 

Children 

taught  at 

Childrs 

inschools 

Inschools 

taught  at 

taught  at 

average 

taagtei 

where 

where 

average 

average 

expense 

arengi 

average 
wagels 

average 
wagels 

expense 
of  less 

expense 
of  leas 

of  leas 
than 

exsesa 

CiiSS 

less  than 

less  than 

thanfzS 

thanfso 

$22.50 

thasSi> 

$9.00 

$zo.oo 

per  pupil 

per  pupil 

per  pupil 

per^es 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

* 

9.4% 

21% 

7.a% 

1% 

ai.s% 

21  J* 

2,402 
13.4% 

s\?76 
28%     . 

i:;^ 

4.4% 

.l;1? 

IT' 
isi* 

2,790 


6,047 


1,853 


923 


3>833 


3-f 


t* 
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Tablx6 

Table  6    Value  per  $i,ooo  of  grand  list  and  per  loo  of  populaticoi  of 
school  property,  indebtedness,  taxation,  new  buildings  and  repairs. 


Description 


Towns  and  cities  of  less  than 
X  0,000  inhabitants  under 
town  management,     . 

Towns  and  cities  of  less  than 
X  0,000  inhabitants  under 
district  management, 


Valne  of 

school 

property 

per  zoo 

of 
popula- 
tion 


$889.78 
7*7.46 


In- 
debted- 
nessper 

too  of 
popula- 
tion 

3 

$109.33 
3x8.19 


Value  of 
school 
property 
per  f  z,ooo 
of grand 

4 

$15.93 
IX. 34 


Table  6 — {Continued) 


Description 


Towns  and  cities  of  less  than 
town  management, 
X  0,000    inhabitants    under 
district  management. 


In- 
debted- 
ness of 
school 
property 
per  $z,ooo 
of  grand 

list 

$1.95 
5.12 


Local 
taxation 
per  100  of 
popula- 
tion 

3 

$31.31 

33.36 


Table  6 — (Continued) 


Description 


Cost  of 

new 

build- 

ings  and 

repairs 

per  too 

of  popu- 

Ution 


Local 

taxation 

per  f  tfOoo 

of  grand 

list 

4 
$5.61 
5.az 


Cost  of 

new 

build- 

infifsand 

repairs 

per  $1,000 

of  grand 

list 


Towns  and  cities  of  less  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants  under  town  management,  . 

Towns  and  cities  of  loss  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants under  dstrict  management 


$61.07 
53-34 


$1.09 
.83 
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